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TO  THE 

TENANT  FARMERS 

or 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

I  AM  invited  by  my  firiend  Mr.  Welford,  the  compiler  of 
this  abstract  of  the  evidence  given  before  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Game  Laws,  to  write  a  short  address  to  you  on  the  important 
question  which  is  treated  of  in  this  volume.  I  feel  that  an  apology 
is  scarcely  necessary  for  the  hberty  I  am  taking ;  the  deep  in- 
terest I  liavo  long  felt  in  the  subject  of  the  Gtoie  Laws,  my 
strong  conviction  of  its  great  importance  to  you  as  a  class,  and  the 
extensive  correspondence  in  reference  to  it  which  I  have  main- 
tained with  many  of  your  respected  body  in  almost  every  county 
of  England  and  Scotland,  seem  to  entide  mc  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you  on  this  occasion. 

From  the  jKTusal  of  this  evidence,  and  it  is  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  tiiat  wliich  was  ottered  to  the  Committee,  you  will  |)er- 
ceive  that,  as  capitalists  and  employersof  labour,  you  are  neither 
asserting  your  just  rights  nor  occupying  your  proper  position. 
By  long- continued  custom,  which  haa  now  obtained  almost  the 
force  of  law,  when  vou  become  the  tenants  of  a  fium,  vou  are 
not  permitted  to  ei\joy  the  advantages  which  pertain  to  it,  so 
fully  as  is  the  case  with  tlie  occupien  of  almost  every  other  de- 
scription of  property.  A  farmer  bectunes  the  tenant  of  certain 
lands  which  are  to  be  the  basis  of  his  future  operati<»is,  and  the 
foundation  c>f  that  degree  of  prosperity  to  which  he  may  attain. 
To  secure  success,  it  is  needftil  that  capital  should  be  inTested, 
and  industry  and  skill  exercised ;  and  in  proportiafi  as  these  sre 
largely  employed,  in  order  to  develop  to  the  utmost  extent  the 
r,.u,».,r..,.^  of  the  soil,  will  be  the  amoimt  of  prosperity  that  will 
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be  secured.  The  capital,  and  skill,  and  industry  •\^ill  depend 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  farmer ;  but  the  reward  for  their  em- 
ployment will  depend  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  free  and  un- 
fettered possession  of  the  land — of  its  capabilities,  of  all  that  it 
produces,  and  of  all  that  is  sustained- upon  its  surface.  There  is 
a  mixtm'e  of  feudalism  and  of  commercial  principles  in  your 
mode  of  taking  and  occupying  land,  which  is  in  almost  all  cases 
obstructive,-  and  in  not  a  few  utterly  subversive  of  improvement. 
You  take  a  farm  on  a  yearly  tenantcy  or  on  a  lease,  with  an  un- 
derstanding, or  a  specific  agreement j  that  the  game  shall  be  re- 
served to  the  owner,  that  is,  you  grant  to  tlie  landlord  the  right 
to  stock  the  farm,  for  which  you  are  to  pay  him  rent  for  permis- 
sion to  cultivate  and  for  the  full  possession  of  its  produce, 
-^\\ith  pheasants,  partridges,  hares,  and  rabbits,  to  any  extent 
tliat  may  suit  his  caprice.  There  may  be  little  game  when  you 
enter  upon  the  faixa,  but  in  general  you  resen^e  to  youi'selves 
no  power  to  prevent  its  increase,  and  it  may,  and  often  does  in- 
crease so  as  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  profit  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  farm.  You  plough,  and  sow,  and  watch  the  growing 
crops  with  anxiety  and  hope ;  you  rise  early  and  eat  the  bread 
of  carefuhifesslffeiit-day  coines  twice  a  year  -with  its  inexorable 
demand ;  and  yet  you  ai'e  doomed  too  frequently  to  see  the  fer- 
tility which  Providence  bestows,  and  your  industry  would  secm'e, 
blighted  and  destroyed  by  creatures  which  would  be  deemed 
ver*nin,  but  for  the  sanction  which  the  law  and  your  customs 
give  to  their  preservation,  and  wiiich  exist  for  no  advantage  to 
you,  and  for  no  good  to  the  pubhc,  but  solely  to  aiford  a  few 
days'  amusement  in  a  year  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  ■  The 
seed  you  sow  is  eaten  by  the  jjheasants;  yom*  young  gi'owing 
grain  is  bitten  down  by  the  hares  and  rabbits,  and  your  ripening 
crops  are  trampled  and  injured  by  a  live  stock  which  yields  you 
no  retm*n,  and  which  you  cannot  kill  and  take  to  market.  No 
other  class  of  capitalists  are  subjected  to  these  disadvantages — 
no  other  intelligent  and  independent  class  of  yom*  countiymen 
are  burdened  with  such  impositions. 

But  the  injm^'  to  yom*  crops  is  not  all  the  mischief.  Inferior 
agricultiu-e,  which  is  greatly  caused  by  the  presence  of  game, 
involves  not  only  diminished  profits  to  the  farmer,  but  a  lessened 
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deiuaud  for  die  senices  of  your  labourers ;  and  this  again  brings 
about  irregular  employment  for  them,  and  insufficient  wages ; 
aucl  fi'om  these  causes  come  ix)verty,  discontent,  and  that 
insecurity  for  farming  property  which  has  been  so  lamentably 
prevalent  of  late  years  m  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  your 
wish,  as  it  is  manifestly  your  interest,  that  the  labourers  around 
you  should  have  steady  emplojinent  and  good  wages,  for  these 
are  the  elements  upon  wliich  alone  can  be  built  up  a  moral  and 
contented  population.  The  practice  of  game  preser^^ng  is  at 
continual  war  witli  every  effort  you  make  to  improve  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  the  peasantry.  Insufficient  demand  for 
labour,  low  wages,  temptations  to  poaching,  and  from  that  to 
more  serious  infractions  of  the  laws — these  are  the  natural  and 
inevitable  results  of  the  system  which  is  supported  by  legal 
enactment,  and  not  less  by  tlie  usages  to  which  you  are  assenting 
parties,  for  tlie  sole  object  of  providing  an  amusement  for  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil. 

Your  own  independence,  too,  is  made  the  victim  of  this 
system.  Your  farms  are  not  only  not  yours  in  possession  by 
nason  of  tlie  live  stock  ^^fhich  your  landlords  keep  upon  them, 
but  you  are  subjected  to  the  incessant  watching  of  the  army  of 
gamekeepers  who  patrol  your  fields,  to  sec  that  neither  yoiurielves 
nor  your  labourers  interfere  witli  tlio  sports,  or  the  subsistence, 
or  the  Uvea  of  the  sacred  animals  which  tlie  law  dignifies  with 
the  name  of  game.  In  many  cases  you  cannot  keep  a  dog  or  a 
cat  about  your  premises,  and  you  cannot  carry  a  gini  across  die 
fields  for  the  occupation  of  which  you  pay  a  heavy  rent,  without 
excidng  the  susjjicion  of  the  ever-watehfid  gamekeeper  wboin 
voiu  landlord  employs  to  dog  your  vcrj'  footsteps.  Tbat  these 
things  are  irritadng  and  humiliaUng  to  you  is  clear,  from  the 
interminable  disputes  which  are  engendered  in  connexion  with 
the  giune  nuisance,  and  the  experience  of  thousands  of  farmers 
attests  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  whieh  are  thus  entailed  upon 

I  intil  not  go ,  into  juirtiiiums  wiiii  whiili  vou  luo  well 
nctpiuiiiied  ; — you  will  find  evidence  in  this  volume  which.  I 
trust,  will  rouso  you  to  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  yourselvi^,  to 
your  labourers,  and  to  the  country.     No  change  in  the  law  can 
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do  SO  much  for  you  as  you  may  do  for  yourselves.  At  present 
the  right  to  the  game  is  in  your  own  hands,  unless  you  consent 
to  transfer  or  to  reserve  it  to  your  landlords.  When  you  take  a 
farm  and  give  up  a  full  control  over  all  that  lives  upon  it,  you 
sign  your  own  subjugation  to  tlie  system  against  Avhich  you  so 
loudly  and  so  justly  complain.  It  is  true  there  is  a  fierce  com- 
petition for  land,  but  even  this  is  no  sufficient  justification  of 
the  subjection  to  which  you  bend.  It  is  your  duty  to  examine 
and  to  understand  yom*  own  position,  with  its  rights  and  duties, 
— you  are  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for  the  well-being  of 
the  laboiu*ers  who  are  dejiendent  upon  you,  and  your  country 
requires  that  you  should  maintain  the  independence  and 
character  of  your  class.  Some  of  you  are  already  roused. '  The 
farmers  of  a  Scotch  county  (Haddington)  have  taken  the  lead. 
Foremost  in  tlie  knowledge  and  practice  of  your  ancient  and 
honourable  occupation,  it  was  fitting  they  should  move  first  to 
throw  off'  tlie  yoke.  They  are  agitating  the  question  among 
their  brother  farmers,  and  have  resolved  that  no  candidate  for 
Parliamentai"y  honom*s  shall  have  their  suffi-ages,  who  is  not  in 
favour  of  the  removal  of  all  legislative  encom*agement  to  the 
presei'vation  of  game.  In  other  counties  the  subject  is  being 
grappled  with, — in  almost  all  it  is  undergoing  discussion.  The 
movement  once  fairly  begun,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  rapid 
progi-ess  and  successful  result. 

I  am  sanguine  that  the  circulation  of  this  voliune  will  fan  the 
flame  of  your  discontent  against  a  system  which  is  as  hostile  to 
your  independence,  as  it  is  destructive  of  your  pecuniai-y 
interests.  You  have  been  tiuight  to  consider  me  and  those  with 
whom  I  have  acted  as  your  enemies.  You  will  admit  that  we 
have  never  deceived  you, — that  we  have  never  tamely  surrendered 
that  wliich  we  have  taught  you  to  rely  ujDon  as  the  basis  of  yoiu* 
prosjDerity, — that  we  have  not  pledged  ourselves  to  a  pohcy  you 
approved  and  then  abandoned  it ;  and  as  you  have  found  me 
pereevering  in  the  promotion  of  measm'es,  which  many  of  you 
deemed  almost  fatal  to  yoiu:  interests,  but  which  I  thought 
essential  to  the  public  good,  so  you  Avill  find  me  as  resolute  in 
the  defence  of  those  rights,  which  yom'  own  and  your  country's 
interests  alike  require  that  you  should  possess.     But  no  man. 
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and  no  ])Otly  of  men,  out  of  your  own  ranks  can  do  so  much  for 
you  on  this  (juestion  as  you  can  do  for  youixelves.  You  are  a  nu- 
merous and  a  powerful  clasn, — there  is  among  you  nmch  of  wealth 
and  of  intelligence,  and  ujKjn  you  rests  a  heavy  responsibility ; 
— hitlierto  you  have  not  sufficiently  respected  yourselves  or  your 
honourable  calling  and  position  ;  the  time  is  come  when  an  effort 
must  be  made  to  teach  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  the  limits  of 
ihtir  rights,  and  thereby  to  secure  your  own.  That  the  cireu- 
liition  of  tliis  evidence,  given  chiefly  by  some  of  the  most 
respected  tenant  farmers  of  which  the  coimtry  can  boast,  may 
1  trove  a  stinuilus  to  you  in  tbe  perfonnance  of  your  duties,  and 
a  jKjtent  instmment  in  working  out  tlie  deliverance  for  which 
you  hope,  is  my  most  anxious  wish  ;  and  if  such  should  be  the 
result  only  to  a  small  extent,  I  shall  be  amply  rejMiid  for  the 
laluiur  and  onxiety  I  have  had  in  connexion  with  tin-  'niestiou 
of  the  Game  Laws. 

I  am  faitlifully  yours, 

JOHN  BRIGHT. 

llochdale,  Sept.  3rd,  1810. 
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Having  from  an  early  i)eriod  of  my  life  takeu  a  warm  interest 

ill  agriculture,  aucl  hanug  constantly  kept  up  much  personal 

intercoui-se  with  practical  larmers,  I  have  long  been  acquainted 

with  the  injurious  eflects  which  game  preserving,  and  the  game 

hiv;<.  have  had  upon  tlie  interi'sts  of  the  farmer  and  upon  tlio 

III  tills  of  his  lahourers.     In  1H42  1  became   tlio  occupier  of  a 

'  fju-m  in  Hertfordshire,  a  county  abounding  in  game  pro 

-,  and  from  thai  time  I  have  had  some  opportunity  of  [>er- 

onally  obs».ning  the  evils  of  game  preserving,  and  still  more 

of  hearing  from  the  tenant-farmers  of  that  and  the  adjoining 

I ounties,  tlie  serious  injury  they  habitually  sustain  from  game. 

lie  can   have  i*esided  in  a  rural  district  where  game    is 

•Vfd.  without   becoming  aware  lliat  a  lawU*ss  spirit  exists 

ho  labouring  classes  of  such  districts;  that  tenants  an> 

il  and  often  at  variance  with  their  landlords  upon  the 

ct  of  game ;  while  the  ill  blood  which  is  generated  amongst 

•    ,r  game  preseners,  and  between  game  preservers  and 

I.  who.  nothaving  much  land  of  tlieir  own,  are  led  by 

'•>•  trespass  on  preserved  estates,  is 

J, 

Wlien.  thontoie.  Mr.  Bright,  in  his  very  al)le  and  conclu- 
sive speech,  moved,  in  Febnxary,  1H45,  for  a  Select  Committee 
■  f  the  House  of  Commons,  to  inquire  into  the  oi)eration  of  the 
V        1  rally  became  much  inten>ste<l  in  M^progresn 

I :  and  the  more  so  when  1  f<>n!i<Wnat  asthit 
i.  more  varied  and  e.\tensiv»  :  •  than  had 

I  was  shown  to  proceed  from  <leni  sys- 

t'  III  1  I  .'(line  preserving.  That,  which  at  best  is  a  mere  object 
nf  iiiiu  laent  for  the  vacant  hours  of  a  wealthy  class  of  landed 
III  II.  I  .rs,  is  proved  to  lie  Uie  origin  of  tlie  greatest  part  of  the 
'  :    II  rural  districts,  to  cause  an  extensive  destnic- 

t  ■■  pnxluce,  an«l  to  seriously  att'ectthi;  indepen- 

il.  II  of  the  v-\  t  the  kingdom. 

I  ;  ired  in  tli,  :  ._      ml'  imL'es  to  arrange  under 

di>!iii«*t  heads  so  much  of  the  volumi  ii«n<HJ  taken  befon* 

tlio  Committee,  as  appears  to  me  to  nu. m.ii'  the  npcration  of 
the  game  laws,  and  the  influcuco  of  game  in\  aMug  ou  the 
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common  weal ;  and  I*liave  connected  together  various  passages 
from  the  evidence,  by  explanations  and  comments,  which  will 
sometimes  give  in  brief  the  result  of  a  long  and  pei-j^lexed 
examination.  But  while  I  have  tried  to  relieve  the  reader  ffom 
the  redundancies  and  repetitions  through  which  he  must  wade 
in  jjerusing  the  minutes  of  evidence  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee, my  chief  object  has  been  to  let  the  witnesses  speak  for 
themselves;  and  by  making  classified  abstracts  of  the  more 
important  portions  of  the  evidence,  to  give  it  a  wider  circidation 
amongst  the  educated  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  do  not 
affect  to  he  indifferent  to  the  impression  the  evidence  will  j)ro- 
duce  upon  the  ])ublic  mind ;  for  I  believe  the  system  of  game 
preserving  and  the  game  laws  to  be  a  national  wrong  incapable 
of  mitigation,  and  which,  when  fully  understood,  must  si)eedily 
be  abolished.  I  believe  that  is  so  completely  demonsti-ated  by 
the  evidence  received  by  Mr.  Bright's  Connnittee,  that  my  only 
aim  has  been  to  present  that  evidence  in  a  convenient  form, 
in  order  to  get  it  read  as  extensively  as  possible  ;  and  I  have 
by  no  means  confined  my  exti'acts  to  tlie  evidence  of  those  who 
may  be  considered  witnesses  against  the  game  laws.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  largely  drawn  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
strenuous  advocates  of  game  and  tlie  game  laws,  for  decisive 
confirmation  of  the  views  I  have  suggested  ;  and  if  that  testimony 
exliibits  the  system  as  repulsive  and  uncivilised,  and  sets  its 
supporters  in  a  light  at  once  unkindly  and  ridiculous,  I  am  not 
answerable  for  such  consequences. 

Mr.  Bright,  on  moving  for  the  Committee,  distinctly  stated 
that  he  wanted  a  real  inquiry  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  impu- 
tation of  one-sidedness,  he  waived  the  ordinar}^  right  of  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  in  favour  of  a  member  of  the  then 
government.  The  Committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
the  chairman,  who  Avith  Mr.  George  Bankes,  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  M^i|trantley  Berkeley,  Mr.  Burroughs,  Viscount  Clivc, 
Mr.  Cripp^nd  Mr.  Mackenzie,  must  be  considered  supporters  of 
the  game  system  ;  and  of  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Bouverie,  Mr.  Caven- 
dish, Mr.  Etwall,  Mr.  Trelawney,  Mr.  Villiers,  and  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  who  may  be  deemed  more  or  less  opposed  to  game  pre- 
servation. The  inquiry  has  occupied  the  greatest  jjortion  of 
the  two  last  Sessions,  and  was  conducted  with  gi'eat  steadiness 
and  ])atience.  The  Keport  of  tlie  Committee,  the  various  sets  of 
Resolutions  offered  by  different  members,  and  the  Draft  of  a 
Eeport  proposed  by  Mr.  Bright,  will  be  found  in  an  Ajipendix. 

6,  Chancery  Lane,  -n    n    -iir 

J»/v/,  1846.  ^'-  ^-  ^^- 


CHAPTER  I. 

'..    GENERAL   OBJECT    AM)    CHARACTER   OF   THE    GAME   LAWS, 
AND   THE    PRESENT   SYSTEM   OF   PRESERVING 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  huinau  society  the  pursuit  ol  wild 
nnimaLs  forms  the  chief  means  of  suhsistence  to  tlie  wandering 
tiibes,  who  are  thinly  scattered  over  uncultivated  wastes.  With 
man  in  that  st^itc  a  pastdou  for  the  chase  is  an  mstinct  of  self* 
pr.scnation.  He  hunts  tliat  he  may  eat.  But  even  then  the 
lial.it.s  of  the  hunter  arc  analogous  to  those  of  beasts  of  prey  ; 
\  iolent  and  extraordinary  exertions  in  tlie  chase  are  followed  by 

peiiod  of  absolute  indolence,  during  which  all  the  laborions 
iiities  of  the  tribe  »u*e  performed  by  the  women,  wliile  the  man 
is  recruiting  his  energies  for  fresh  adventures  in  the  forest* 
Nothing  can  be  more  adverse  to  civihsation  than  dependence 
upon  the  chase,  and  notliing  is  more  op})osed  to  that  steady 

)Qtinuous  industiy  by  which  alone  the  condition  of  society  can 

i>o  advanced.    Wc  need  not  go  farther  tlian  to  the  Indian  tribes 

of  America  for  evidence  on  these  points.     But  as  cultivation  is 

I  he  resource  of  tliose  who  may  be  unsuccessfid  hunters,  or  when 

u  increasing  population  may  liave  rendered  objects  of  chase 

S.S  abundant,  himting  speedily  ceases  to  be  followed  for  the 

ike  of  8ubsi.stence  ;  when  once  man  has  been  compelled  to  sub- 
mi  t  to  constant  labour,  sulHsistence  is  so  much  more  easily  obtained 
liy  tlie  mainti-riance  of  domestic  animals,  or  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  »<)d,  that  the  chase  becomes  the  occajsional  and  exciting  em* 
]iloyment  of  those  classes  whose  superior  piowess  or  greater  ad- 

itiu'ss  may  have  rendered  them    the  niling  and  privileged 

'  i--«s  of  society.  Ilrru'c.  in  all  nule  ages,  the  cJiase  has 
the  privileged  anl  |  Kir.  ir<i  occupation  of  kings  and 
uolilcs.  And  so  long  nn  war  reiuaiiis  the  chief  business  of  lif(> 
Nvith  the  ruling  cla-sses  of  the  community,  will  the  chase,  the 
image  of  war,  form  thehr  principal  occupation  during  |M>aot>. 
This  was  the  con(htiou  of  Uio  Normans,  who  introduced  the 


14  ORIGIN    OF   THE    GAME    LAWS. 

feudal  system  into  tliis  coiintn%  and  estaljli'slied  as  a  part  of  it 
the  forest  laws  by  which  our  ancestors  were  so  long  and  so  grie- 
vously oppressed.  From  "  this  root,."  according  to  Blackstone> 
"  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the  name  of  the  game 
kw ;"  and  the  same  high  legal  authority  tells  us,  that  both  the 
forest  laws  and  the  gajne  laws  were  "  founded  upon  the  same 
unreasonable  notions  of  property  in  wild  creatures,"  and  that 
"  both  were  productive  of  the  same  tyranny  to  the  commons." 
This  is  entirely  true  at  the  present  moment.  The  owners  of 
land  in  this  country  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  field  sports,  and  the  object  of  the  game  law 
has  been  to  protect  those  sports  from  inten'uption  by  securing 
to  them,  what  Blackstone  justly  calls  an  "  mn'easonable  notion," 
a  property  in  wild  aiiimals.  The  way  in  which  this  has  been 
attempted  to  be  done  is  this :  game  w-as  a  jarohibited  article 
except  to  those  possessed  of  certain  privileges  and  under  certain 
conditions.  Down  to  the  year  1832  no  one  could  legally  take, 
kill,  or  possess  game,  unless  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  of  £  1 00 
perannmn,  or  had  certain  other  qualifications  deemed  equivalent ; 
and  even  those  so  qualified  to  kill  gfime  must  take  out  a  game 
certificate  before  their  legal  right  to  possess  game  could-  be 
deemed  comj^lete.  Trespassing  in  pursuit  of  game,  night- 
poaching,  and  so  forth,  were  made  distinct  offences  punishable  by 
gi'ievous  fines,  long  and  cumulative  imprisonments,  and  in 
some  cases,  by  transportation.  Talcing  or  destroying  game  out 
of  season,  even  upon  a  man's  owai  land,  was  an  offence  against 
the  law,  as  was  also  setting  poison  for  game  even  upon  a  high- 
way ;  and  such  is  still  the  law.  The  sale  of  game  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  Such  was,  in  brief,  the  state  of  the  law 
previous  to  the  Act  of  1  &  3  Wm.  4,  c.  32,  by  which  the  pro- 
perty qualification  was  abolished,  and  the  payment  of  the  certi- 
ficate duty  made  the  only  qualification  necessary  to  entitle  any 
person  to  kill,  possess,  and  sell  game.  .  The  still  more  impor- 
tant change  of  authorising  the  sale  of  game  by  licensed  dealers 
was  effected  by  the  same  statute.  In  all  other  respects  the 
game  laws  remained  substantially  vintouched.  Beasts  and  birds 
of  game  continued  to  be  sa(n'ed  things.  Heavy  fines,  lengthened 
imprisonments,  cvmiulative   penalties,    and   successive  -punish- 


INTENDED  TO  SUPPLY  THE  IMPERFECT  INTEREST  IN  GAME        1  f) 

ments,  ai-e  called  in  to  protect  the  amusement  of  the  privileged 
and  the  wealthy,  against  tlu*  Iu•e(•?^sities  or  the  sporting  propen- 
sities of  the  poor. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  game,  that  no  man  can  say  any 
individual  wild  creature  belongs  to  him,  except  whilst  it 
remuins  upon  his  own  land.  Like  air  or  water,  the  Jem 
nafura,  can  be  his  property  only  while  on  the  land  of  him 
who  claims  iliem.  They  cannot  be  identified,  tliey  cannot  be 
conlined,  they  can  never  become  property  except  in  a  very 
qualified  did  imperfect  degree.  And  it  is  to  supply  by  means 
of  harsh  law  and  savage  punishments,  the  imperfect  interest  in 
game,  and  which  is  inherent  in  its  very  nature,  that  the  game 
laws  have  been  contrived.  An  interest,  wliich  can  scai'cely  Ik) 
conceived  to  be  property  at  all,  and  which  practically  is  not 
regarded  as  property  by  nine-tenths  of  the  coimimnity — an 
interest,  moreover,  peculiarly  lia])le  to  be  questioned  and  invaded, 
is  protected  by  laws  of  extraordinary  stringency.  This  violates 
every  sound  principle  of  legislation.  But  when  the  reader  shall 
have  traced  the  operation  of  such  a  vicious  system  of  law  through 
all  its  ramificaliuns,  and  which  the  following  al)stract  of  the 
evidence  will,  in  a  great  measure,  enable  him  to  do,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  his  coming  to  tlio  conclusion,  tliat  it  is  a  system 
not  to  be  endured  much  longer  in  tliis  civiHscd  community. 

Before  tracing  tlic  oft'cft  of  the  laws  for  the  pres<'rvation  of 
game,  it  will  be  well  to  show  what  is  tlie  actual  law.  For  that  pur- 
pose tlie  following  tabular  statement  of  the  offences  enacted  by  the 
game  laws,  the  i>enaltie»  and  puni.shment  indicted  upon  ofl'enders, 
the  tiibunals  before  which  they  are  tried,  and  tlie  particular 
statutes  on  the  subject,  is  set  fortli.  The  statement  was  pre- 
pared for.  and  formed  part  of  the  Draft  Report  pro{)osf<i  by  Mr. 
Bright  to  the  Committee. 


vJ^ul^nJ:  ovrr.Siy  Ptudt,. 


1  &  2        I  Killing  or  taking  gmme,  orJNnt   nxreed- 
Will.  4,      I     uaing  inv  iIok,  guu,  net,'  ing  X3  and 
r.  J'i.  *.  S]L  I     oruthen-nKinror  inolru     rotli, 
I     mcnt,  for  ihc  )m;  ; 
killing    and    it 
ir«mc  un  «  S'l 
ChrialaM  d«v. 


PaiiUbntni. 


Trlk«aal. 


Or  Ihrvc  month*']  Twnjua- 
lmpri»onm<*nt  tlc««. 

uid  hard  labour. 
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OFFENCES   AGAINST   TPIE    GAME    LAW, 


Act  of 
Parliament. 


1  &2 
Will.  4, 
c.  32.  8. 4, 


Same  Act. 


OFFENCE. 


Killing  or  taking  a  par-  Not    exceed-  fwo  months'  im 

tridge   between  the    1st    ing  2(>i.  and    prisoument    and 

day  of  February  and  the    costs.  hard  labour. 

1st  day  of  September;  a 

pheasant    between    the 

1st  of  February  and  the 

1st  of  October;  or  black 

game,  (except  in  De- 
von,   Somerset,   or    the 

New   Forest, _)   between 

the   10th   of  December 

and  the  20th  of  August 

in  the  succeeding  year ; 

and  in  Devon,  Somerset 

and  the  New  Forest,  be- 
tween the  lOih  of  De- 
cember and  the  succeed- 
ing Ist  of  September ;  or 

grouse,  commonly  called 

red  game,  between  10th 

December  and  the  suc- 
ceeding 12th  of  August; 

or  any  bustard  between 

the  i  St  of  M  arch  and  1  st 

of  September ;  for  every 

head  of  game, 
Buying,  selling,  or  know-      20s.  and     Or    two    months' 

ingly  having  in  house,         costs,         imprisonment 

shop,  stall,   or  posses-  and  hard  labour. 

sion,  or  control,  any  bird 

of  game  after  the  expi- 
ration of  ten  dnys  (one 

exclusive  and  the  other 

inclusive)  from  the  re 

spective   days  in   each 

year  on  which  it  shall 

become  unlawful ;  or,  if 

a  person  not  licensed  to 

deal  in  game  shall  buy 

or  sell  any  bird  of  game 

after   10  days  (oHe  in 

elusive   and   the    other 

exclusive)  from  the  re 

spective  days  on  which 

it  shall  became  unlawful 

as   aforesaid;    or   shall 

knowingly  have  in  his 

house,     possession, 

control,     any    bird     of 

game   (except  birds  of 

game  kept  in  a  mew  or 

breeding  place)  afterthe 

expiration    of    40   days 

from  the  expiration  of 

the   respective  seasons; 

for  every  head  of  game, 

No  restriction  is  imposed  bj  this  Act  upon  killing 
bares  at  any  season, 


Punishment. 


Tribunal. 


Two  jus- 
tices. 


Two  jus- 
tices. 
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Act  of 
Pkriiament 


OFFENCE. 


1  &2 

WIU.4, 

e.  32, 1.5. 


Sect.  23. 


I  let 

Win.  4, 
c.32,t.3a 


8«et31. 


PankkatMt. 


Not   exceed-  Or  three  mootht' 
inf  £5  and      impritonment 


Thi»    Act    abolishes    the 
old  qualification  to  kill 

game,  butempowertanj    coatt.  and  hard  labour 

person  who  maj  take 
out  a  game  certificate  to 
klU  game,  subject  only 
to  hit  liabilitT  in  retpect 
of  any  tretpats  commit 
ted  in  pursuit  of  it.  But 
it  is  declared  that  nothing 
in  that  Act  coniaineU 
•ball  affect  or  alter  (ex 
ceptasafier-mentioned  t 
any  acta  bv  which  per- 
BODS  using  any  doj;,  gun, 
net,  or  other  engine  for 
the  piirposa  of  taking  or 
killing  anj  game  what- 
ever, or  any  woodcock, 
snipe,  quail,  or  landrail, 
or  conies,  ar«  required 
to  obtain  and  have  an 
nual  game  certificates, 
consequently  all  the 
Acta  relating  to  certifi 
catet  are  unrepealed ; 
and,  in  addition,  by  this 
Act  it  is  enacted,  that 
taking  or  killing  game, 
or  using  any  dog,  gnn, 
net,  or  other  engine  or 
instrument  for  aeareh 
ing  for  or  killing  game, 
•ach  person  noC  being 
authorised  for  want  of  aj 
certificate,  | 

And  it  is  expraaaly  provided  that  th*  paymeot  of 
this  penalty  shall  not  exempt  froM  eat1lftcat«  duty, 
bttt  Ihia  penary  tbaU  be  deemed  a  miaiilative  penalty. 


TlMpMBj   DJT;  eSlMIBg 

bcteg  tn  the  day-thne 
•pon  land  in  searcli  or 
parsnitofgaaae,or  wcod 
eocks,    inipea,    qoaila, 
landnila,  flc  ctNiJw, 

And  It  man   tkaa   Ire 


peraooa  together  eeaiail  u>  not  exceed 


any  such  tre^MC, 


ing  40s.  and 
costs. 


Two  months'  im- 
prisonment and 
hard  Uboar. 


Each    liable  Thfw 


lag  XS   Mid 


Wdlabow 


TrmpMMr  may  be  reqeirad  lo  lell  hia  Christian  and 
8«wme  and  plaee  of  abode,  or  on  rafosal,  i^iay  be 
apprehefiued. 
And  a  trespaaier  r«fttdng|No(    exoeed-tTlirMmontlM' 
to  gira  his  name,  wbe^  lag  £&  aadl    priaoamaat 
iher^iprabeodedoraolj  ooato.  |    ImhiklMmr. 

B 


I'im. 
and 


TiftewO. 


Tvojas- 
ticea. 


Onejaa- 


Oaeji 


Oneji 

tic«. 
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OFFENCES   AGAINST   THE    GAME    LAW, 


Act  of 
Pariiamrat. 


Sect.  32. 


rcualtv. 


Funiihrnent. 


Sect.  36. 


Sect.  46. 

52  Geo.  3, 
c.  93. 


3  Vict, 
c.  17. 


1  Geo.  3. 
c.  41. 


2  Geo.  3, 

c.  93, 
Sebedale 
4,  role  12. 


Where  five  ormorepersons  Not    exceed-|Threemonths'  im 
trespassing  in  the  day-   ing  £^  ^^^     prisonment  and 
time,  if  any  one  being   costs.  hard  labour, 

anned  with  a  gun  use 
threats  or  violence  to 
prevent,  or  endeavour  to 
prevent,  an  authorized 
person  from  requiring 
them  to  quit  the  land, 
or  to  tell  their  names, 
&c.,the  person  offending 
by  violence,  and  those 
aiding  and  abetting  him, 
an  additional  and  inde 
pendent  penalty  of 

^-  B. — Game  (but  not  woodcocks,  snipes,  quails, 
landrails,  or  rabbits)  may  be  taken  from  trespassers, 
under  this  section. 

If  proceedings  be  taken  for  trespass  under  this  Act, 
a  civil  action  cannot  be  maintained. 
By  Schedule  4  it  is  pro- 
vided,thatpersons  using 
any  dog,  gun,  net,  or 
other  engine,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  or  kill- 
ing any  game  whatever, 
or  any  woodcock,  snipe, 
quail,  landrail,  or  any 
conies,  a  certificate  dutv 
of  £3  13s.  6d.  is  im* 
posed,  since  increased  to 
£4  0s.  lOd. 

The  exemptions  from  this  duty  are — 

1.  Takingwoodcocksandsnipeswithnets  and  springs. 

2.  Taking  or  destroying  conies,  by  the  proprietors  of 
warrens  or  any  inclosed  ground  whatever,  or  by 
the  tenant  of  lands,  by  himself,  or  his  direction. 

By  this  Act  persons  assist- 
ing or  intending  to  assist 
a  certificated  person  to 
take  or  kill  game, are  not 
to  be  liable  to  duty. 

Sporting  without  certificate 


Tribunal. 


Twojus- 
tices. 


^20,  and  M 
Os.lOd.duty, 
to  be  levied 
by  distress. 


Or  six  months' im. 
prisonment. 


Two  Com- 
missioners 
of  Assess- 
ed Taxes, 
oronejus- 
tice,  being 
also  a  com- 
missioner 
of  Assess- 
ed Taxes. 
An  appeal 
lies  to  the 


THEIR    PBXAI.TIKS,    PUNISHMENTS,    AND   TRIBUNAL 


Art  of 
rariiamroL 

OFFEKCE.                      Vtoaltj. 

FaiitwiiiKPt. 

Tiibaaal. 

quarter 

sessions 

on  giring 

security 

in  doable 

the  penal- 

ty, not  to 

be     miti- 

gated  be- 

low jCIU. 

Ruks  n. 

Persons   using  dog,  gun,  4'2<',    to    be 

Or    six    months' 

Two  Com- 

&C., and  refaaing  to  {>ro. 

levied       by 

imprisonment. 

missioners 

duce   cartiiicate;    or   if 

distress. 

of  Assess 

no  certificate  prodoced. 

ed  Taxes, 

to  declare  his  christian 

&c 

and  surname,  and  place 

of  residence,  and  assess- 

ment :  orproducing  false 

certificate,     or     giring 

false  name,  &c, 

Surreyofs    of  taxes    em- 

.. -n. ,.  :. 

powered  to  charge  per- 
sons killing  game  with- 
out certificate,  without 
any   prerions   informa- 
tioD  and  conviction. 

r>k7 

Persons   sporting   without 

X8ls.8d. 

Two  csom- 

win.  4, 

certificate  may  be  charg- 

misaiooera 

•.  ftS,  •.  8. 

ed  with  doable  daty. 

who  shall 
not     hare 
power    to 
remit  any 
paitoftfaie 
dooble 
duty. 

Oameketpert  ffciuMi  for  partimlar  lands  p«y 

a  lo««r  rat*  of  Mrtificate  dutr,  whieh  ontj  pralMla 

them  tnm  p«a«ltl0a  whiUt  on  the  mtam^  or  knds 

for  vlikh  appototod. 

1  &3 

Certificated  persons  may 

£».• 

Ortiznoollu'lai- 

Coawis- 

WLU.  4, 

•all  gaa«    to   UooMed 

prlMooMat. 

siaoenof 

r  as. 

dealers,   tampt.  guM. 
keepers,    «lio    eaaoot 
wiiboMI  Iht  vriMHi  «». 
thorhyertlMlrBMlHii 
Licences  to  ga»»  d#«i. 
era  granted  by  joatioM 
at  petty  seaaioBB  ia  July 
yearly,  who  OMI  taka 

Assessed 

■"■•'■-<  I  fic««,p«y  year- 

of  A-*.     Pur- 

'  '-raeUittg  with 

1 

1     «>Ul  UvwOM, 

i 
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OFFENCES   AGAINST   THE    GAME    LAW, 


Act  of 
Parliament. 


OFFENCE. 


Penalty. 


Punishment, 


Not  exceed 
ing  £2  and 
costs. 


Not  exceied 
ing  ^'5  and 
costs. 

Not  exceed 
ing  =£10  and 
costs. 


1  &  2      Selling  or  offering  for  sale 
Will.  4,        game  without  a  certifi 
0.32,8.25.      cate  to  any  person,  or 
having  a  certificate,  to 
any  one  except  alicensed 
dealer, 

Sect.  27.  Buying  game  except  from 
licensed  dealers 

1  &  2      Licensed   dealers   buying 
Will.  4,        of  persons  without  a  cer- 
c.  32,  s.  28.      tificate,  or  selling   con- 
trary to  Act, 

5  &  6  Persons  informing  and 
Will.  4,  prosecuting  for  game 
c.  20,  s.  20.  offences  indemnified 
against  penalties  they 
may  have  incurred  in 
respect  of  the  same 
transaction. 

Moiety  of  penalty  to  in- 
former. 

Putting  any  poison  on  any  ^-ot    exceed- 
ground,  whether    open    jng  £iq 
or  enclosed,  wheregame 
usually  resort,  or  in  any 
highway, 

Talnng  out  of  the  nest,  or  For  every  egg 
destroying  in  the  nest,    not  exceed 
or  having  in  possession,    ijjg  5s 
the  eggs  of  any  bird  ol 
game,  or  of  any  swan, 
wild  duck,  teal,  or  wid- 
geon, 

Taking  or  killing  any  hare   A     misde- 
or  coney  in  a  warren  or      meaner, 
ground    lawfully    used 
for  breeding  or  keeping 
of    hares    and    conies, 
whether  inclosed  or  not. 

The  like  in  such  place  in  Not    exceed- 
the  day-time.  ing  £5 


Two  months'  im- 
prisonment   and 
hard  labour. 


Three  months'  im- 
prisonment and 
hard  labour. 

Three  months  im- 
prisonment and 
hard  labour. 


1  &2 

Will.  4, 
c.  32,  s.  3. 


Sect.  24. 


7&8 

Geo.  4, 

c.  29,  s.  30. 


9  Geo.  4, 
C.69. 


Three  months'im- 
prisonment  and 
hard  labour. 


Two  months'  im- 
prisonment and 
hard  labour. 


Two  jus- 
tices. 


Twojus- 
tices. 

Two  jus- 
tices. 


Three  months' im- 
prisonment and 
hard  labour. 

Night  poaching  : — Commencing  at  the  expiration  of 
the  first  hour  after  sunset,  and  concludes  at  the  last 
hour  before  sunrise. 


Any  person  by  night  nn 
lawfully  taking  and  de 
stroying  game  or  rabbits 
in  any  land,whether  open 
or  inclos'ed,  or  shall  by 
night  unlawfully  enter 
or  be  in  any  land,  whe- 


Committed,  not 
exceeding  three 
months,  with 
hard  labour,  and 
at  the  expira- 
tion t9  find 
sureties,  himseli 


Two  jus- 
tices. 


Two  jus- 
tices. 


Assizes 

or  quarter 

sessions. 


One  jus- 
tice. 


Two  jus- 
tices. 
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Aetof 
Parliament. 


■9Ge'>.4, 
C.69. 


iiame  Act. 


Stme  Act, 
•  9. 


I  hi 

Will.  4. 

c.32,s.3H. 


OFFENCB. 


tber  open  or  inclosed, 
witbaDTgun,net,  engine 
or  other  initnunent,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  or 
destroving  game — first 
offence, 


Second  offence. 


in  X'lO,  and  two 
sureties  in  £0 
each,  or  one  in 
X' 10,  for  his  not  so 
ofltrnding  again 
for  a  year  nt-xt 
following.  If  not 
find  surctieii,  im 
prisoned  and  kept 
to  bard  labour 
for  the  space  ot 
six  mouths. 

Not  exceeding  six 
months  with  bard 
labour,  and  at 
expiration  to  find 
sureties,  him^ell 
in  X^),  two  sure 
ties  of  £10  each, 
or  one  in  £30 
for  twtf  years  fol- 
lowing. If  not 
fiud  sureties,  im- 
priscined  foi  one 
year  with  hard 
labour. 

A  niisde-  At  discretion  of 
meaner.  tb«  Court  to  be 
transported  for 
•even  year*,  or 
imprisoned  and 
kept  to  hard  la 
hour  not  exceed 
ing  two  years. 

Owners,  occupiers,  gamekeepers,  and  servants  may 
apprehend  such  persons,  who,  if  tliey  offer  Tiolence, 
will  be  guilty  "f  misdemeanor. 

Prosecution  within  six  months  after  offence. 

Appval  against  summary  convictions  to  quaiter  ses- 
sions, giving  notice  of  appeal  within  three  days  after 
convicuon,  and  give  secarity  to  pay  coats  awarded  ou 
appeal. 

A     misde 
meanor. 


Two  ju»  ■ 
ticcs. 


Third  offence. 


Aaaixea 

lor  qaaXer 

•ceaiona. 


rhree  or  more  person* 
enter  or  be  nn  any  land, 
&,<-.,  with  any  gun,  crow- 
how,  firearms,  bind- 
geon,  or  other  offsnsire 
weapon ;  Mch  p«non, 


of 


At  diaereses 
the  Conn, 
portation  not  ex 
eeeding  it  years 
nor  leaa  than  7 
jmn,  or  im 
prfaeaed  with 
bard  tabeor  not 
-xceedtng  ikrtc 
yeaiB. 

Justices  convicting  summarily  under  ibe  Act  may 
direct  the  penalty  nod  eo«ta  to  he  paid  Immediaiely,  or 
wiiMa  MaM  afpohim  tfaae,  ud  la  defiialt  9t  p^y* 


AMiaw 
or  qnartir 
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Act  of 
Parliament, 


OFFBNOE. 


Penalty. 


Puuishmeut. 


ment  at  the  time  appointed,  the  convicted  person  may 
be  imprisoned  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correc- 
tion, with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  calendar  months  where  the  amount  to  be 
paid,  exclusive  of  costs,  shall  not  amount  to  £9,  and 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months  in 
any  other  case,  the  imprisonment  to  cease  on  payment 
of  the  amount  and  costs. 

Such  a  code  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  an  amusement  at 
once  barbarous  and  puerile,  would  be  sufficiently  staitling  under 
any  circumstances ;  but  when  it  is  regarded  in  connexion  with 
our  growing  population,  and  the  gradually  advancing  state  of 
husbandry  in  Great  Britain,  it  becomes  the  subject  of  positive 
wonder.  It  is  an  invariable  law,  that  wild  animals  recede  as 
population  increases  and  cultivation  advances.  Beasts  of  prey 
and  the  larger  animals  of  chase  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist, 
as  wild  creatm'es,  in  this  couutiy.  For  several  centuries  our 
land  has  outgrown  the  rude  state  in  which  alone  such  once 
cherished  objects  of  feudal  sport  could  be  tolerated ;  but  imtil 
the  commencement  of  the  present  centmy,  perhaps  somewhat 
later  in  most  districts,  the  smaller  beast  and  birds  of  game  were 
looked  upon  as  indigenous  products  of  the  land.  They  were 
protected  by  rigorous  laws  against  poachers,  but  they  were 
strictly  wild  animals,  the  pm'suit  and  kilhng  of  which  demanded 
some  skill  and  considerable  bodily  exertion  on  the  part  of  spoils- 
men ;  so  much  so,  that  except  for  the  love  of  sport,  which 
prevails  amongst  labourers  as  amongst  landlords,  the  mere 
profit  of  poaching  would  seem  to  have  offered  very  httle  induce- 
ment to  the  labouring  class  to  brave  the  penalties  of  the  game 
laws.  There  were  few  cases  in  which  game  abounded  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  serious  injm-y  to  the  cultivators  of  the  land, 
who,  emplo^Ting  small  capital,  raised  what  may  be  said  to  have 
been  little  more  than  the  natm-al  produce  of  the  soil.  In  that 
state  of  things  the  land  ajjpeared  to  be  the  main  element  in 
production,  and  the  farmers  generally  were  well  contented  that 
the  landowner  should  resei-ve  to  himself  the  exclusive  right  to 
preserve  and  to  take  the  game. 

Now,  however,  a  complete  change  has  taken  place  ;  fanning 
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has  become  higher,  crops  have  every  year  become  more  and 
more  the  result  of  the  fanner's  capital  and  industry  than  of  the 
natural  quality  of  the  land,  while  game  preaerving  has  afisumed 
a  new  character.  Formerly  game  praaorvws  became  so  for  the 
pleasure  of  shooting  throughout  tlie  season  ;  now  they  get  up  a 
large  head  of  game,  by  means  the  most  artificial,  in  order  that 
diuing  Bome  half  dozen  days  in  the  year,  an  immense  mass  of 
game  may  bo  slaughtered  in  "  battues,"  without  more  of  exer- 
tion or  skill  than  would  be  required  to  shoot  so  many  bam* 
door  fowls.  This  lias  increased  the  quantity  of  game  prodigi- 
ously, wherever  it  is  preserved  at  all ;  and  it  has  rendered  a 
game  preserve  an  object  of  great  temptation  to  the  labouring 
men  of  i'  'hbourhood.     Where  the  game  preserver  and 

his  frienu  j  a  few  morning  hours  destroy  game  by  the  cart 

load,  the  poacher  and  his  associates  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
killing,  in  one  night,  a  sackful  of  game.  And  the  change  in  the 
law,  by  which  game  has  been  rendered  saleable,  undoubtedly 
gives  great  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  poached  game.  These 
things  have  combined  to  give  a  new  and  far  more  injurious 
operation  to  the  game  laws,  than,  until  a  period  comparatively 
modern ,  they  have  ever  possessed.  This  view  is  most  cleariy  stated 
in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Philip  Pusey,  M.  P.,  who  having  been  a 
rigid  game  preserrer,  abandoned  the  practice  from  his  convic- 
tion that  giune-presenres  are  inconsistent  witli  good  famiini?, 
the  comfort  of  the  tenantry,  and  the  wel&re  of  the  labouring 
claaa.  Soma  extracts  from  that  evidence  will  throw  a  strong 
light  upon  the  modem  practi«^e  of  game  preaerving,  as  will  also 
many  passages  from  the  evidence  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  still  peraist  in  {nreearving  ganie,  and  utiemptad,  bdfora  Uie 
('ommittoe,  to  defcnd  the  practice  and  the  law.  V^th  wbn 
success  let  the  public  judg.-. 

Mr.  Pusey  thus  stated  the  ^^  }   ni  uluch  he  was  induced  to 
give  up  game-preaenrintr : 

1 .  \umini>d  by  Mr.  ViUiers  and  Mr.  Bright,  the  1 7th  May,  UM- 

75))T.  Have  you  ever  given  your  a? -  the  prsMHnMttioa  of 

gaiuf  .'    1  have  pa'served,  1  way  bu;  .  large^  ftr  a  amaU 

pioporty. 
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7508.  You  were  formerly  a  considerable  preserver  of  game  on 
your  property  ?    Yes,  within  a  moderate  compass  of  land. 

7509.  Do  you  continue  to  preserve  game  ?  No,  I  gave  it  up 
about  two  years  ago. 

7510.  What  was  the  reason  that  you  ceased  to  preserve  game  on 
your  property  ?  My  principal  reason  was,  that  I  was  convinced  at 
last  that  the  farmers  had  grounds  for  complaining  of  the  quantity 
of  game  that  was  kept. 

7511.  Did  the  tenants  complain  of  the  game  to  you?  They 
stated  to  me  that  they  were  considerable  sufferers  by  it.  Some  of 
them  said  nothing  about  it,  but  I  could  see  that  they  were  equally 
losers  with  the  rest. 

7512.  What  was  particularly  the  nature  of  their  complaints  of 
the  game;  in  what  way  did  it  damage  them,  and  what  sort  of  game 
was  it  that  they  complained  of?  It  was  chiefly  hares  and  rabbits 
from  which  they  suffered  injury.  It  was  not  so  much  that  they 
complained  as  that  one  or  two  of  them  mentioned  the  inconveni- 
ence ;  and  at  last  I  could  not  but  perceive  it  myself  I  had  gra- 
dually observed  it  myself  some  time ;  for  instance,  a  field  of  wheat, 
I  have  seen  half  of  it  in  December  completely  bare,  as  if  nothing 
whatever  had  been  sown.  Then  it  was  stated  to  me  that  that  was 
no  injury  to  the  wheat ;  that  unless  it  was  eaten  doAm  a  second 
time  in  the  spring,  it  suffered  no  injury  by  the  first  eating  ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  land  ;  that  perhaps  on  very  strong  land  the  first  eating  down 
may  not  be  so  injurious,  but  on  light  land,  I  believe  that  the  less 
it  is  touched  the  better. 

7513.  Do  you  farm  any  land  yourself?  Yes,  I  do;  I  have  in- 
creased the  occupation  lately. 

7514.  You  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  agriculture? 
I  have. 

7515.  Do  you  feel  yourself  quite  competent  to  judge  whether  the 
mischief  that  was  alleged  to  be  done  by  game  was  really  done  ?  I 
have  no  doubt  myself  now,  that  a  great  deal  of  injury  is  done  by 
game ;  and  that  also  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  is  inflicted.  I  found, 
for  instance,  that  one  of  my  tenants  had  given  up  growing  winter 
vetches  altogether,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  hares. 
This  was  not  any  sudden  determination,  but  in  consequence  of 
what  I  had  observed  for  some  years.  I  remember  observing  some 
years  ago,  near  a  cover,  that  in  one  place  there  were  two  acres  of 
barley  completely  cleared  away  by  the  rabbits ;  that  was  in  one 
place  only,  near  the  cover  side.  In  that  year  barley  was  extraordi- 
narily high  ;  it  was  50s.  a  quarter  at  our  market,  so  that  the  loss 
then  must  have  been  vei-y  considerable  upon  that  barley.  There 
are  some  things  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  grow,  winter 
vetches,  for  instance,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  hares  ;  and 
there  is  another  article  of  no  verj^  great  importance,  namely,  carrots. 
One  of  rny  tenants  attempted  to  grow  carrots  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  cover,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fence  it  round  with 
hurdles  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and  I  suppose  the  hares  got  over 
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them.    Then,  besides  the  positive  loss,  the  annoyance  must  be  in- 
tolerable. 

7516.  Are  those  things  which  are  now  important  in  the  manner 
in  which  farming  is  conducted  at  present,  vetches  and  carrots  ? 
Carrots  are  an  article  of  very  minor  importance,  but  I  should  say 
that  the  injur}'  done  to  wheat  on  light  land  during  the  winter  is 
very  severe,  and  I  could  give  other  instances.  In  summer,  too,  the 
hares  injure  it  considerably.  The  effect  of  the  biting  down  in  the 
winter,  1  believe,  is,  that  it  grows  up  again,  but  it  tillers  out  on  the 
sides  ;  and,  as  I  understand  from  farmers,  those  ears  are  very  weak, 
and  they  grow  to  a  late  period  in  tlie  autumn,  and  are  very  apt  to 
become  mildewed.  Then,  in  the  summer,  the  hares  gnaw  paths 
for  themselves  (probably  that  has  been  already  described  to  the 
Committee),  as  if  they  were  driving  tunnels  througH*  the  wheat ; 
they  gnaw  themselves  paths  about  the  wheat,  and  they  seem  to 
gnaw  the  wheat  for  their  own  amtisement  a  good  deal,  fiut  1  have 
a  strong  case  now  of  injury  to  wheat,  which  occurred  only  two  years 
ago.  A  tenant  of  mine  came  to  tell  me  that  he  must  give  up  his 
farm ;  he  was  a  very  improving  tenant  indeed.  I  asked  him  why  ; 
he  said,  the  injurj"  which  he  received  from  the  game  was  such  that 
he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  There  was  a  piece  of  60  or  70  acres 
of  wheat,  and  he  told  me  that  it  had  been  completely  fed  away  by 
game  from  a  neighbouring  cover,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  over  it.  I 
did  so,  and  I  can  state  positively  to  tlie  Committee  that  half  of  that 
field  I  should  not  have  known  had  any  crop  at  all  upon  it ;  this 
was  light  land.  I  said  to  the  tenant  that  his  loss  should  be  valued, 
and  I  paid  him  the  loss  ;  I  think  it  was  valued  at  about  1'40,  but 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  that  by  any  means  covered  his  loss ;  he 
said  himself  that  he  lost  about  a  quarter  per  acre. 

7517.  Was  that  game  preser>'ed  in  a  cover  of  yours?  In  this 
instanc<?  the  cov«r  iHJonged  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman.  This 
tenant  had  received  already  from  me  a  jiower  to  destroy  the  game 
on  his  farm,  and  he  had  be«n  destroying  the  rabbilM  during  the 
whole  of  tlie  autumn ;  he  had  power  to  destroy  hares  and  rabbits 
both,  but  be  told  me  he  was  quite  unable  to  stop  them. 

7518.  He  had  be«m  unable  to  keen  the  game  down  sufficiently 
to  prevent  this  iiyury?  He  had  had  unlimited  power  during  the 
tnii..  of  <lestroying  game,  but  he  had  been  unable  to  do  it 

i  m  ioilowing  extracts  will  show  why  the  modern  system  of 
game-preserving  has  become  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
modem  system  of  good  farming  : 

T-MB.  As  an  agriculturist  yourself,  and  attending  to  tlie  practi- 
cal details  of  farming,  would  you  yourself  penerere  m  your  present 
plan  of  keei>ing  down  tlie  game,  or  destroying  the  game,  from  the 
nyury  it  would  do  to  yourself?     1  would  decidedly  destioy  it. 

7519.  You  were  first  l«"d  to  destroy  it  with  a  view  to  doing  justice 
to  your  tenants,  but  as  a  practical  agriculttirist  you  would  do  it  for 
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your  own  interest?  I  stated  that  the  principal  motive  with  me  in 
doing  away  with  game  was  a  con\'iction  I  had  come  to,  that  it  inter- 
fered with  the  cultivation  of  my  tenants. 

7550.  Do  you  consider  that  good  farming  cannot  he  carried  into 
effect  in  this  country  now,  consistently  with  presen'ing  a  large  head 
of  game  ?  I  w^ould  not  say  that  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect, 
because  we  know  that  one  of  the  counties  wliich  is  most  famous  for 
game  is  also  most  famous  for  good  farming,  I  mean  Norfolk ;  but  I 
should  say  that  the  tendency  of  the  new  system  of  farming  is  to  render 
the  crops  more  liable  to  injury  from  game,  and  also  that  the  tende)wy 
of  the  new  system,  of  j) reserving  game  is  to  render  game  more  injurious 
to  the  farmer.  It  appears  to  me,  that  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
centur)%  both  fanning  and  preserving  have  become  much  more  arti- 
ficial ;  and  m  consequence  of  this  change  on  each  side,  game  is 
much  more  injurious  than  it  used  to  be. 

7551.  Do  you  consider  that  high  fanning  now  is  almost  essen- 
tial under  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country '?  Under  the 
old  system  of  farming,  the  Committee  are  probably  aware,  there 
were  very  few  green  crops.  The  old  system  of  faiTuing  was  two 
white  crops  and  fallow,  in  which  the  ground  was  fallow  all  the 
winter  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  where  game  is  pre- 
served strictly,  it  has  very  much  increased. 

7559.  It  is  of  course  a  great  object  now,  with  our  increasing 
population,  considering  the  limited  extent  of  the  country,  to  get  as 
much  produce  as  possible  from  the  soil ;  and  under  those  circum- 
stances skill  and  Science  in  farming  have  become  more  essential 
than  at  any  fomier  period?  Certainly;  I  think  the  system  of 
growing  green  crops  renders  a  farmer  more  subject  to  annoyance 
from  game. 

7553.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  is  your  opinion 
that  there  has  been  no  period  of  our  history  when  the  preservation 
of  game  was  more  injurious  to  agriculture  than  at  present?  I 
think  that  game,  as  it  is  presei"ved  at  present,  is  more  injurious  to 
the  farmer  than  it  was  formerly ;  I  can  only  speak  here  of  my  own 
neighbourhood.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  Vale  of 
Whitehorse  fonnerly  there  was  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  game  over 
the  whole  district,  which  existed  in  a  natural  state  without  being 
presersed  at  all,  or  almost  without  being  preserved.  An  old  man 
told  me,  who  had  the  deputation  of  a  manor  which  now  belongs  to 
me,  that  when  he  had  it  he  always  saw  a  moderate  number  of  hares 
whenever  he  went  out,  but  he  took  no  particular  pains  in  presemng 
them.  Formerly  it  was  said  that  you  might  know  a  Vale  farmer, 
that  is,  a  farmer  of  the  Vale  of  Whitehorse,  by  his  having  a  brace  of 
greyhounds  behind  him,  which  showsthat  there  w'as  a  moderate 
amount  of  game  through  the  whole  Vale,  which  is  about  five 
miles  in  breadth  ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  now.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  a  pack  of  harriers  kept,  and  at  last  they  very  often 
drew  a  blank ;  so  that  where  the  game  is  not  strictly  preserved, 
there  is  none  at  all  in  my  neighbourhood ;  and  I  believe  that  one 
consequence  of  that  is  a  larger  amount  where  it  is  preserved,  because 
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if  a  man  is  obliged  to  go  to  a  considerable  expense  in  preserving 
game,  and  having  watchers  at  night,  tlio  kf^jpers  will  naturally  be 
dfsii'ous,  on  the  fere  occaiioiu  %ehen  shootvuj  take$  place,  to  show  a 
larfjfi  head  of  (jawe.  And  it  also  eetuet  to  be  $o  much  the  common 
veekly  aniusemettt  of  small  country  gentlemen.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
lar^(!  jiroj!  '  ive  domains;  but  now  that  there  is  no 

gftiiH^  (111   I  Jkl,  the  owner  of  a  small  property  of 

1 ,000  or  "4,011!  I  uul  like  to  disturb  his  covers  by  frequently 

(}ri\inp  th«'m.  1  -  soon  as  that  game  has  got  on  the  unpro- 

ti(-t< (I  1mi'  '  .  and  this  I  think  is  one  cause  which  hits 

\<'\  to  tin  ;  1  lies,  that  they  are  really  obliged  to  avoid 

'  tliu  game  as  they  did.  1  do  not  think  it  is  any  longer 
i  \\t'r  of  a  country  gentleman,  1  will  not  say  what  it  may  be 
in  coiintifs  where  there  is  a  general  presen-ation of  game,  but  judg- 
ing from  my  own  neighbourhood,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  in  the  power 
of  a  country  gentleman  who  has  1,0(»)  or  y,()00  acres,  and  is  living 
surrounded  by  an  unprotected  country,  to  have  much  amusement 
from  presening. 

7.')34.  Keferring  back  to  the  point  you  were  speaking  to  just  now, 

as  to  the  neressity  of  high  farming  at  the  present  period,  is  it  not 

a  fact  that  the  outlay  is  necessarily  greater  upon  a  farm  than  it  used 

to  be?     Decidedly.     Fonnerhj  the  crop  was  very  vuich  the  unassisted 

'■  lure  of  the  land,  and  now  in  many  instances  the  fanner  pay*  as 

"  to  the  manure  tnerekant  as  he  does  to  his  landlord. 

<.i.')5.  There  is  more  exp.  i  lired  to  restore  the  soil,  and 

there  is  a  greater  demand  for  j  i  this  country  than  foniierly  ? 

'■■  " -ubt  that  under  ilie  pixient  improved  system  the  out- 

r  is  very  much  greater  than  it  used  to  be.     I  know 

'I'T.'  ti  farmer  pays  7s.  or  Hs.  an  acre  for  rent  on  a 

'•  -,  nnd  he  pays  fl  an  acre  for  artilicin!  Tnannre  to 

and  I  have  reason  • 
>  inun;  merchant  is  if 

Lniminshire. 

'i!'»ni'>.   Is  the  farmer  then  '  ily  nioro  sensitive  as  to  any- 

iliiiig  thut  shall  limit  his  prolit  or  injure  his  crojw.  in  conwquence 

nf  tliis  L'lfiit  exp«»iise  which  ho  is  obliged  to  incur?     1  tliink  b.   in 

tied  to  l)o  so,  l)i>cause  as  long  as  it  was  Uie  in  '* 

!  1'  the  land  he  might  view  the  stock  which  hi>*  1" 

land  with  more  leniency.     Hut  now  that  i 

....;,i,.r..v,i..  oxtent  the  resultof  the  manun  >.. n..  n  ..^  ■•.« 

more  aggrieved  by  any  serious  diminuticNi 

"■— 1-  "l- 

<557.    I  lor  high  farming  arises  from  the  eireum- 

xi  in  which  wo  live?    Clearly.     Fanning  is 
lii'ial,  and  the  crop  aris<>s  from  more  thateiuuit^ 

<:i|'!'.M   UKiii  It   ciiii  foniierly.     .\lsO  the  ^'r  i"    ' 

iiiiK  li   more  nbtiiulaiit  ihiin   it  whs  •■ijtj)t  oi 

tlisiiiotM,  whiNi  lur 

iiK  r->  no  long<  i  ,  .    .  'rt  of 

preserving  game. 
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7558.  There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  mode  in  which  game 
is  preserved,  from  the  exclusiveness  of  it  in  one  respect  and  the 
extent  of  it  in  another  ?  My  opinion  is  that  it  forms  a  much  more 
exclusive  amusement  than  it  did. 

7559.  And  in  proportion  as  it  has  become  more  injurious  to  the 
fanners'  crops  it  has  been  presen-ed  in  greater  excess  ?  It  is  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  certainly ,<th at  this  change  in  the  system 
of  preserving  should  have  accompanied  the  change  in  the  system  of 
farming,  which  renders  farming  more  liable  to  injury. 

7560.  The  battue  system  is  with  a  view  to  preser\'e  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  game,  in  order  to  be  slaughtered  in  a  short  time  ?  I  am  not 
very  conrersant  with  the  battue  system,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
that  is  the  general  efifect  of  it. 

7561.  Does  your  own  memory  extend  to  the  time  when  the  mode 
of  sporting  in  this  country  was  different  in  that  respect  ?  I  cannot 
say  that  my  own  memory  extends  to  that,  but  I  have  received  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  I  am  certain 
that  it  is  moi-e  difficult  to  preserve  game  than  it  was  even  20  years 
ago ;  because  my  father  had  a  keeper,  who  was  really  no  keeper  at 
all,  and  yet  at  that  time  I  have  counted  50  or  60  pheasants  under 
the  windows  of  the  house.  Since  I  have  given  up  strictly  pre- 
sei-ving,  the  game  has  disappeared  altogether,  which  shows  that  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  preserve  game  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

7562.  Why  is  it  more  difficult  now  than  it  was  then,  if  more 
attention  is  given  to  it  now  than  was  given  to  it  at  that  time  ?  Now 
that  I  have  abandoned  the  system  of  preserving,  I  find  that  the 
game  can  no  longer  take  care  of  itself  as  it  did  20  years  ago  on  my 
own  property. 

7563.  There  was  less  care  taken  to  preserve  it  formerly?  There 
was  next  to  no  care  taken  in  my  father's  time,  and  yet  1  remember 
seeing  a  considerable  number  of  pheasants  in  the  garden  ;  and  now 
I  have  reverted  to  the  same  state  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  game, 
the  game  has  utterly  disappeared.  I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  this  change.  I  believe  that  the  increased  demand  in 
towns,  from  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  towns,  and  the  liberty  of 
selling  game  (to  which  I  have  no  objection),  and  the  greater  facility 
of  disposing  of  the  game,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  increased 
difficulty  in  preserving  game,  and  the  greater  facility  of  communi- 
cation. 

7564.  Mr.  Bright.]  Do  you  think  that  the  habit  of  poaching  has 
become  more  inveterate,  or  that  there  is  any  change  in  the  feeling 
of  the  population  as  respects  the  preservation  of  game,  to  which  you 
attribute  any  part  of  that  change  ?  I  am  unwilling  to  offer  any 
opinion  to  the  Committee,  except  upon  facts  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  but  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  farmers  are  more 
alive  to  the  injury  they  receive  from  the  game,  and  less  inclined  to 
discountenance  poaching. 

7565.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Is  that  one  reason  why  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  preserve  game  now  than  formerly  ?  I  can  conceive  that 
to  be  one  reason,  but  I  think  the  increased  demand  in  towns  is  one 
great  cause. 
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7566.  Do  Tou  mean  that  the  increased  demand  in  towns  presents 
an  increased  inducement  to  poachers  to  take  the  game  ?  I  am  cer- 
tain that  there  is  much  greater  difficulty  in  checking  poaching  than 
there  was  formerly. 

7567.  Do  you  ascribe  that  to  the  change  in  the  law  which  took 
place  about  \'2  or  U  years  ago,  allowing  game  to  be  sold,  or  to  the 
increased  demand  in  towns  for  the  article  itself?  1  am  inclined  to 
ascribe  it  to  both  causes. 

756**.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  were  many  cases  of  poach- 
ing to  which  the  public  attention  was  much  directed  before  the  last 

(! -n  the  law,  which  allowed  the  sale  of  game?    I  do  not 

r  that;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  even  within  my  own  recollec- 

tion til.  re  was  a  fair  amount  of  game  on  a  property  which  was  vir- 
tually not  preserved. 

7569.  Are  you  in  the  noighbotirhood  of  any  great  town  ?  Yes, 
in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  Oxford.  As  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  that 
a  small  proprietor  must  lie  under  in  presening,  on  one  side  of  my 
estate  there  is  unpreserved  land,  and  there  is  width,  I  should  say, 
of  half  a  mile  at  least,  which  is  a  sort  of  intermediate  land  upon 
whii'h  I  know  I  can  e.xpect  no  game  at  all.  For  within  half  a  mile 
of  th»>  frontier  of  the  estate  towards  the  urv  'I  know 
that  I  can  expect  no  game  at  all,  so  that  ab<'  alf  of  the 
projMny  whi<  h  lies  on  the  side  toward  tlie  proiet ;  rty  is  the 
only  jiiirt  wh'Te  game  exists;  therefore  1  say,  if  y  gentle- 
!ii .!.  ',  •  ;  lite  property  is  in  an  unprotected  country,  I  doubt 
wh'-th.  r  It  v.'uld  be  within  his  means  to  have  much  s|)ort. 

7570.  You  mean  from  the  difficulty  of  preventing  |X)at'hers  from 
taking  the  game  ?  Fnun  the  game  heinij  no  longer  in  the  shajte  of 
mid  animals,  but  merely  preserved  artificially,  and  therefore  as  soon 
as  it  vanders  off  the  protected  properly  if  ■ii<.i,„^,,rs. 

7571.  It  is  taken?  It  is  taken  ;  an;  I  think  that  game 
has  l)ocome  a  much  more  exclusive  aiui»:-.  ..■.  i.i  thnn  it  used  to  be. 
Kxrrpt  in  some  counties  where  there  is  a  gem  !  i  :  - oning  of 
game,  I  think  it  belongs  chiefly  to  the  owners  of  largi-  properties. 

7572.  Would  you  call  the  preservation  of  game  in  this  country, 
as  it  is  at  present  carried  on,  a  luxury  of  the  rich  ?     In  my 

it  is  l)ecoming  more  a  luxun*.  and  less  a  source  of  healthful 
to  countr}' gf'utltinon  of  motieratr  :  '""     myself. 

Tnrt.'i     >Ir     ViUit'rs.]    Am   1    ri  ng  that  you  h«T<» 

i  II  work  called  "  Tli>    i.  ' 

"  of  the  rnnimittiM^  <■!  ih.    I;. 

WliUli    is    ! 

l*^f^^  you  have  rxi  ;Virr  this 

'  :  •.  .!.■'!■  ■•  '.are 

oon- 

t?    The 

<  hiefly 

from  riiy  own  obs*  nation  in  my  •  ined 

by  what  1  have  Inunl  niid  SI  I II  it  ..,.„. aid  1 

have  no  doui  y,  that  game  hai 
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become  a  source  of  serious  loss  and  annoyance  to  tenants  in  those 
parts  where  it  is  highly  preserved,  and  that  the  landowners  would 
find  great  advantages  from  relaxing  that  protection,  or  abandoning 
it  altogether. 

7694.  You  have  stated  that  at  present  there  is  an  improving 
state  of  agriculture  in  this  country ;  that  there  is  more  of  art  and 
science  connected  with  it  than  heretofore ;  and  there  being  now 
some  probability  of  a  greater  competition  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  do  you  suppose  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  the 
tenants  generally  if  country  gentlemen,  the  owners  of  land,  could 
see  it  consistent  with  their  interest  to  desire  that  the  preservation 
of  game  should  be  greatly  modified,  or  wholly  done  away  with  ? 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  from  what  I  have  heard  from 
farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  that  they  would  be  very 
much  obliged  to  their  landlords  for  diminishing  the  extent  of  the 
game  where  it  is  highly  preserved. 

7695.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  farmers  state  that  they  would 
conside|jihe  abolition  of  game  as  a  considerable  relief,  and  even  in 
some  sort,  if  not  entirely,  a  compensation  for  the  withdrawal  of 
that  protection  which  has  heretofore  been  given  to  agriculture  ?  I 
have  never  heard  the  matter  stated  in  that  point  of  view,  but  I 
know  that  farmers,  quite  irrespectively  af  any  Bill  now  in  Parlia- 
ment, do  consider  the  excess  of  game  as  a  grievance,  and  that 
they  would  regard  the  diminution  of  game  as  a  considerable  relief 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  game  laws,  being  rather  at  a 
loss  for  plausible  apologies  for  their  system,  threatened  that,  if 
the  special  protection  of  game  preserves  afforded  by  the  present 
game  laws  should  be  diminished,  the  countiy  gentlemen  would 
withdraw  tlie  light  of  their  countenance  from  the  districts  in 
which  they  now  reside.  On  this  real  calumny  upon  the  landed 
gentry,  Mr.  Pusey  was  questioned,  and  he  shows  that  it  is  un- 
founded. 

7584.  You  stated  that  your  own  part  of  Berkshire  is  not  pre- 
served ;  in  that  part  of  Berkshire  are  there  any  resident  country 
gentlemen  ?  My  impression  is,  that  in  half  of  the  county  there  is 
no  real  preservation  of  game ;  but  I  could  not  answer  accurately 
upon  that  subject. 

7585.  Have  you  ever  been  led  to  observe  any  necessary  connexion 
between  the  residence  of  country  gentlemen  upon  their  estates  and 
the  high  preservation  of  game  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  country 
gentlemen  care  less  than  they  used  to  do  about  shooting ;  I  think 
they  derive  much  more  amusement  from  hunting  than  from 
shooting ;  they  are  so  seldom  able  to  disturb  the  covers,  that  I  do 
not  think  that  shooting,  except  in  September,  gives  them  much 
pleasure.  As  far  as  amusement  is  concerned,  there  is  much  inore 
amusement,  and  a  more  friendly  amusement,  from  hunting. 
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7686.  They  do  not  disturb  the  ooTere,  on  account  of  desiring  to 
have  battues  ?  They  do  not  disturb  the  covers,  because  it  is  as  bad 
to  disturb  the  covors  as  it  i<<  to  shoot  tlie  gamp  Ex<-<>pt  in  counties 
universally  pr.  anders  away  ■■'■■  |>ears. 

7.^«7.  Doyni  ■  would  bo  po-  mpt  country 

^  1  to  reside  on  their  I  was  not 

h  j   preeenr^d?     1  shi  'f'H,  with 

liuiiting   and   tlie   improvement  of  their  prupeities,    might  find 
butliiieut  occupation  and  amusement  to  keep  tliem  at  homo. 

7588.    You   think   the   mamion%  would    not    be   im: 
,].,.,,.<..!  if  game  was  less  protected  by  law?    Any  Memb- _ 
I  can  answer  tliat  question  as  well  or  better  than  myself 

|.i..uiiui» .     I  should  say  that  shooting  formed  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  occupation  of  most  of  my  own  neighbours. 

And  on  cros.s-examination  by  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  Mr. 
Tum  y  iviterated  and  affirmed  the  same  view  before  expressed 
<»f  tlie  changes  in  modem  times,  both  in  gam  ving  and 

in  farming,  which  had  caused  game  now  to  d  ro  injur)' 

than  at  any  former  period. 

7798.  You  say  that,  as  to  the  comparison  i  ;  u  the  hare  and 
the  sheep.  theKn«H,^p  is  confined  toiiir  i.arti.  i  !  -;  t.and  tlie  hue 
can  WHUfb'r  at  liK-rty  over  the  wli  !  'u:  .  wi  i.  the  Committee 
are  t.  •  .lul  that  it  is  not  at  ull  mctbhary  that  that  1  i 

larfr-  .d  upon  the  farmer  at  all*     Tb**  ditlmMi 

.^  ujHai  Ujo  crops  in  a  j 
I  .  .(Is  umn  the  cpips  in  a  . 

iiuprup«!r  way  of  fi'tding. 

<79d.  But  you  admit  diat  the  hare  has  it  in  his  power  to  wander 
over,  not  only  the  gaiiit>  pnsenes,  but  also  the  do^^Ti  and  the  heath, 
where  he  will  do  no  harm  at  all  ?  No  doubt  of  it,  but  still  the  fmn 
remains  the  same,  that  you  cannot  estimate  the  damage  done  by 
hares  by  stating  tliat  thrtK!  or  four  hart«s  only  eat  as  much  as  one 
sheep,  because  the  hare  can  take  the  crops  at  any  period  of  their 
growth,  and  chooses  her  own  time  and  place  for  feeding. 

7800.  That  is,  if  she  do«'8  take  thorn  at  all  ?  Which  we  know 
that  she  do«  .s. 

7801.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
han  V  <\  feed  upon  downs  and  heaths,  and  not  to  feed  upoQ 
thr  :  roptt  ?    VVe  know  that  they  do  so  feed. 

7^1'v:,  -ii,.  thehareto  feed  upoivtbe 

tenant's  .  ^vuoae  that  there  ia  leSMB  to 

I    '  <  f  than  the  sho»'p  ^    No;  bnr 

■•  by  the  harp  i<  n<>t  so  luu.  !; 

iu  ; ;  'i'-  tiikes  il. 

7~  ,  a  w«  kilyw 

tlmi  -i.     '  ' 
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7804.  But  if  she  does  not  take  it,  but  goes  to  wild  land  to  feed, 
the  damage  is  not  done  at  all.     Is  that  so  ?    Clearly. 

Tills  last  question,  which  boldly  assumes  the  whole  ease  of 
the  questioner  to  be  demonstrated,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  game  preservers  defend  their  practice  and  their 
law. 

7805.  Chamnan  [Mr.  Manners  Sutton.)  At  what  time  of  the  year 
do  you  think  that  hares  do  most  damage  to  the  farmer's  crops  ?  I 
think  they  do  most  damage  to  the  wheat  about  March. 

7806.  Quite  early  ?  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  winter  as  it  is  when 
the  wheat  is  beginning  to  grow  in  the  spring. 

7807.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  You  say  that  the  new  system  of  farming 
is  more  susceptible  of  damage  by  game ;  is  not  stacking  turnips 
one  of  the  new  systems  of  farming  ?  Many  farmers  no  doubt  stack 
turnips,  but  many  object  to  it. 

7808.  Chairman.]  Is  it  common  to  plough  turnips  in  ?  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  modes  of  preserving  turnips,  and  read  of  a  great 
many  more,  but  I  cannot  say  that  one  plan  is  always  to  be  preferred 
to  another.  The  other  day  a  very  good  farmer  told  me  that  he 
objected  to  storing  Swedes  at  all. 

7809.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Does  not  the  new  system  of  stacking 
turnips  tend  to  give  protection  to  the  turnips,  whether  from  wild 
animals  or  from  frost  ?  When  I  spoke  of  the  new  system,  I  meant 
the  system  which  began  at  an  earlier  period  before  the  extensive 
growth  of  green  crops  in  this  country. 

7810.  You  stated  that  formerly,  before  the  passing  of  the  new 
game  law,  game  did  not  do  so  much  damage  as  it  does  now  ?  That 
was  on  another  branch  of  the  subject;  and  I  stated  that  even  as 
late  as  20  years  ago,  it  was  much  more  easy  to  preserve  game  than 
it  is  now. 

7811.  You  stated  that  some  time  ago  game  did  not  do  so  much 
damage  in  itself  as  it  does  at  present  ?  1  was  speaking  of  a  more 
distant  period ;  about  60  years  ago. 

7812.  And  that  at  that  time  the  crops  produced  by  the  tenants 
were  simply  the  unaided  growth  of  the  soil?  In  all  those  cases  one 
speaks  comparatively,  not  rigidly ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  my 
own  neighbourhood  at  that  time  the  game  was  general,  and  that  the 
fanners  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  that  game  was  less  ai'tificial, 
and  that  fanning  was  less  artificial  too. 

7813.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  good  farming,  and 
great  quantities  of  manure,  will  to  a  certain  extent  bid  defiance  to 
damage  by  game  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Norfolk  farmers  gi'ow 
very  good  crops,  even  where  there  is  an  excess  of  game,  but  I  think 
they  must  feel  injurj'  from  it  more  than  it  was  felt  some  years  ago, 
in  the  middle  of  last  centurj',  when  there  was  very  little  game  and 
very  little  manure. 

7814.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  game  does  infinitely  more  damage 
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to  weak  crops  than  it  does  to  the  strong  and  healtliful  ?     I  sup[x>se 
it  is. 

7815.  Then  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your  former  answer, 
that  when  the  com  was  simply  the  unaided  production  of  the  soil, 
the  game  did  it  less  harm  than  it  does  now  ?  I  did  not  say  that  it 
did  the  com  less  harm  ;  I  should  say  that  at  that  time  there  was  less 
injury  done  to  the  farm,  because  there  were  no  green  crops  grown 
at  all ;  no  Swedes,  and  no  winter  vetches,  and  there  teas  much  U*s 
game. 

7816.  Yon  said  that  game  is  now  calculated  to  do  more  harm  to 
the  agriculturist,  because  the  agriculturist  farms  in  a  more  expen- 
sive style  ?  I  said  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that 
under  the  new  system  of  fanning  the  crops  are  more  liable  to  injurj-, 
at  the  same  time  that  there  are  more  hares  to  injure  the  crops ; 
that  is  what  I  meant  to  convey. 

7817.  But  at  the  same  time  you  say  that  game  on  unprotected 
lands  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  now ;  do  not  unprotected 
lands  extend  over  an  infinitely  greater  extent  than  the  lands  which 
are  protected  ?     1  am  speaking  of  protected  lands. 

7818.  Then  you  confine  your  obser>ations  simply  to  protected 
lands  ?  Yes  ;  because  I  say  that  from  the  change  in  the  syttem  of 
presen'ing.  game  i$  no  longer  tlie  general  source  a/  amusement  that  it 
was  formerly. 

7819.  You  have  said  that  there  is  something  jKiculiarly  exclusive 
in  the  presen-ation  of  game ;  now  what  is  there  i>eculiarly  exclusive 
in  it?  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  invidious.  I  was  only 
comparing  the  present  state  of  preservation  with  what  existed  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  cenlur)'.  At  that  time  you  might  know  a  farmer 
of  the  Vale  of  Whit<»horse  by  his  greyhounds ;  and  then  country 
geutlemen  and  small  proprietors  could  have  the  amusement  of 
*-;"*■"■'  but  now  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  game  except  on  large 
j  ,  or  in  counties  where  there  are  many  moderate  proper- 
tits  luijuiiiing,  and  all  preserving. 

78*20.  That  is  because  the  demand  for  game  has  increased?  I 
should  think  that  was  one  chin  cause. 

78'4l.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  tib  difficulty  of  prescrring  on 
siiiiill  estates  has  increased  since  the  change  of  the  law  in  183Q  ? 
Vi  s,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has.  I  know  that  on  one-half 
of  my  property,  towards  the  unprotected  side,  there  was  no  game 
at  all. 

7^'i'i.  Mr.  G.  Rerkeleu.]  As  regards  exclusiveness  in  game,  was 
it  not  the  sole  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  last  change  in  the  law  to 
(l<j  away  with  e.xt  lusiveneas,  and  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of  any 
pf'-rbon  who  could  aiTord  to  purchase  it?  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
witli  the  last  change  in  the  law ;  on  the  contrary.  I  tliink  it  wu  % 
wise  change,  and  f  intended  notliing  invidious  in  using  the  word 
"  exclusive  ;"  but  I  think  it  has  now  become  more  the  Amusemeot 
of  large  landownfrs,  and  less  within  reach  of  small  laodownen. 

7H'2a.  iStill,  is  not  game  now,  by  the  last  change  of  the  law,  put 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  person  in  the  realm,  if  he  hM  la.  ia 

c 
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his  pocket  to  buy  it  ?    I  was  not  adverting  to  the  sale  of  game,  but 
to  the  pursuit  of  game. 

7824.  The  question  refers  to  the  sale  and  possession  of  game? 
That  question  is  answered  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

7825.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  by  that  change  in  the  law  as  to  the 
qualification,  the  exclusiveness  which  before  was  charged  against 
the  great  landed  proprietors  wag  done  away  ?  I  believe  that  virtually 
persons  took  out  licences  before,  though  they  were  not  strictly  qualijied 
to  do  so ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  last  Game  Act  was  a  vast 
improvement  and  a  wise  measure. 

7826.  Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  when  those 
disabilities  were  removed  from  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, it  did  away  with  the  exclusiveness  attributed  by  that  question 
of  Mr.  Villiers  ?  I  do  not  know  what  the  question  refers  to,  but  I 
wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  my  own  opinion,  that  now  the  pur- 
suit of  game  is  necessaiily  confined  more  to  the  wealthy  propi-ietor, 
and  is  less  within  the  means  of  ordinai-y  country  gentlemen  like 
myself,  and  the  yeomanry  of  the  country. 

7827.  Chairman.}  Then  do  you  tliink  that  the  pursuit  of  game 
is  reserved  strictly  to  the  largest  landed  proprietors  ?  I  should  be 
Sony  to  state  any  opinion  rigidly,  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  mathe- 
matics ;  but  as  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  it  is  more  difficult 
now  for  small  proprietors  to  presen-e  game  than  it  was  formerly,  or 
to  show  sport  to  their  friends.  If  a  man  has  about  3,000  acres  he 
may  go  out  in  September,  but  he  does  not  care  about  going  out 
shooting  for  his  own  amusement ;  and  he  therefore  reserves  his  covers, 
ivithout  disturbing  them,  for  parties  of  friends  that  come  now  and 
then.  It  is  not  a  source  of  weekly  amusement  to  him,  because  the 
moment  he  disturbs  his  game,  he  drives  it  off  to  an  unprotected  dis- 
trict. 

7828.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  thought  that  Norfolk 
was  one  of  the  best  preseiTed  counties  in  England  ?  I  only  speak 
from  hearsay.  I  understand  it  to  be  one  of  the  counties  best  farmed, 
and  with  a  large  amount  of  game. 

7829.  Are  you  aware  whether  Noifolk  is  distributed  into  a  great 
number  of  small  estates,  orfihether  they  are  generally  very  large 
properties  in  the  county  ?  I  guarded  my  answer  with  reference  to 
the  present  question,  that  in  order  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  game 
you  must  either  have  a  large  property  or  a  property  in  a  neighbour- 
hood which  is  generally  preserved.  If  there  are  a  number  of 
country  gentlemen  with  3,000  or  4,000  acres,  and  each  of  them 
preserves,  and  there  are  no  farms  with  absent  proprietors  where  the 
game  is  abandoned,  then  no  doubt  the  case  is  the  same  as  that  of 
a  large  estate ;  but  in  the  parts  of  England  I  am  best  acquainted 
with,  I  have  generally  found  that  it  is  only  on  large  properties  that 
the  game  is  abundant,  and  that  on  small  estates  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  having  game  a  source  of  constant  amusement,  because  the 
owner  does  not  like  to  disturb  his  covers  too  long. 

7830.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Do  not  you  think  that  taking  away  the 
protection  from  the  hares,  which  you  seem  to  recommend,  would 
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liave  the  effect  still  more  of  abridging  the  amusements  of  the  email 
liroprietore  ?  I  tlnink  it  might  have  tliat  effect ;  but  I  think  the 
injustice  of  the  present  system,  by  which  a  man  may  have  eight  or 

•  •    riores  of  land  in  the  midst  of  a  neighbour's  woods,  and  his 

may  be  rendered  almost  valueless,  would  be  a  paramount  con- 
miration. 

7831.  Are  you  aware  that,  if  a  person  has  a  small  estate  so  situ- 
.;.  1.  V     ;  I     Mines  valuable  to  him,  either  from  his  power  of  letting 

!  it  to  some  other  person,  or  from  the  fact  that  the 
■j  ..i:  1  kill  would  amply  repay  him?    In  the  last  instance 

I  ii  ;  a  small  property  of  10  acres  lying  in  the  neighbour- 

luHjd  o(  ojvois,  I  should  say  that  the  owner  would  not  be  at  all  com- 
p'usated  for  the  destruction  of  his  crops  by  unv  game  he  might 
kill. 

7832.  You  have  stated  that  on  your  giNing  up  the  preservation  of 
game  the  game  disappeared  altogether?    Yes. 

7833.  \Va.sthat  from  poachers?  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  the  Com-i 
iiiittee  with  my  own  private  concerns,  but  if  1  am  asked  that' 

•  juestion  I  am  bound  to  answer;  tlie  game  was  made  over  to  about 

)ur  of  the  tenants,  who  endeavoured  topresfsrve  it,  and  1  believe  it 
v.as  carried  off  by  poachers. 

7834.  Then  the  fact  of  your  having  made  over  the  game  to  four 
of  your  tenants  incrcas<'d  rather  than  diminished  tihe  crime  of 
poaching?  Decidedly,  for  the  first  winter;  but  the  game  was 
(1 —  i  the  first  year ;  and  since  that  I tmdenUmd  that  Ihe  puachrrt 
/  f I)  farm  laltour. 

,>■•<.>.  i  hi' game  being  entirely  extinci'  ■        '  •  1 

to  farm  hilxiui?  Yes.    1  doubted  wheth 
I'  ;"  II' ;  and  I  wa-s  not  at  all  suriinsiU  ■  ' 

il  '  game  is  much  more  ditlicult  to  j 

foriucrly.  -/ 

Yet  not  only  have  most  of  the  owners  of  what  Mr.  Pusoy 
designates  a  small  estate  for  game  purposes,  viz.,  8,000  acres, 
but  tlie  owners  of  estates  of  seantly  one-third  of  that  extent 
think  tlu'Uiselvcs  ju.stified  in  tifiiicting  their  neighbours  with  the 
plaguu  of  game.  Now  it  is  im])ossiblo  for  tlio  proprietor  or 
occupier  of  a  farm  in  whose  vicinity  game-preserves  exist,  to 
protect  himself  against  deprcilutions  by  game  roared  in  Huch 

I»ns«^rves.     On  this  point  0 •  •  I  nrc  of  ^^^    Ihisey  is  again 

most  decisive. 

i5'-iO.  From  any  arrang«mcnt  which  you  hatl  made  with  him  <» 

u-"-'^' •' !  he  have  claimed  any  right  to  com)H<nsatit>!    ^  - -^ , 

!»  hud  btH'u   done  him?     Clearly  nut.     '11 
I  ~-  rn\,r--   ill.   iiii-hief  pnxHtHh'd  i*  «  mo^I 

1  1    1   .1^  -  H  II     .    i      J   live  to  hiin  lu)  put  an  Cli 

t  ui.iuiaiuary  •luuuuty  ui  game,  ck>  that  now  the  MUtojrauce  luui 
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ceased  altogether ;  but  if  he  had  been  any  other  than  a  most  obliging 
neighbour,  and  it  had  gone  on,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have 
injured  that  farm  to  the  extent  of  £-10  or  £50  a  j^ear, 

75'21.  Did  he  deny  or  question  in  the  least  that  the  game  had 
done  this  fanner  the  injury  that  was  alleged  ?  This  gentleman, 
who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  did  ever}'thing  that  a  man  ought  to  do, 
but  which  if  he  had  not  done,  under  other  circumstances  it  might 
have  been  a  serious  loss.  I  merely  mention  that  as  illustrating 
what  may  occur  under  the  present  law. 

7522.  This  neighbour  of  yours  did  not  consider  it  a  fancy  of  the 
farmer  ?  He  has  abated  the  nuisance,  which  is  the  best  test  that 
he  believed  it  to  be  the  fact ;  I  should  say  that  he  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  blame  for  it.  It  was  entirely  his  keeper,  who 
had  allowed  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  rabbits  to  ge*  up.  Know- 
ing the  habits  of  rabbits  I  did  not  believe  that  they  could  have 
wandered  over  a  piece  of  50  acres  in  this  way,  because  they  generally 
show  the  mischief  they  do ;  it  is  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  cover  ;  but  it  was  examined  by  my  former  keeper  and  myself,  and 
it  was  evidently  the  rabbits  who  had  done  this.  The  Committee 
are  aware  probably  that  keepers  are  apt  to  preserve  too  many  rabbits 
for  their  own  interest,  as  it  is  their  perquisite. 

7523.  Under  the  present  system  the  farmer  had  no  remedy  at 
law,  nor  could  he  have  any  compensation  except  from  the  bounty  of 
his  landlord,  in  a  case  where  he  had  been  so  aggrieved '?  No  ;  that 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  hardest  cases  under  the  present  law.  The 
question  of  game  is  generally  considered  as  a  mere  question  between 
landlord  and  tenant ;  but  if  you  take  a  small  proprietor,  as  I  know 
in  another  mstance,  in  whose  neighbourhood  a  large  quantity  of 
game  is  kept,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  any  remedy  at  all  at  law 
for  the  injury  to  his  property.  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  land  of  a  small  proprietor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  large  cover,  might  be  injured  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  at  least 
on  the  rental ;  indeed  it  might  be  rendered  almost  useless  to  culti- 
vate it.  That  jmts  me  in  mind  of  another  thing :  one  of  the  points 
which  made  me  come  to  the  determination  of  giving  up  ijreserving  was 
finding  that  my  own  keeper,  who  had  got  three  or  four  acres  of  land 
near  his  house  in  the  covers,  after  cidtivating  it  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
said  at  last  that  he  must  give  it  up  because  it  did  not 2>fiy  him;  it 
would  ruin  him ;  and  then  it  occurred  to  me  to  consider  what  was  the 
case  tvith  my  keeper  s  neighbours  round  the  covers. 

7524.  This  gamekeeper  was  a  tenant  of  your  own  ?  Yes,  he  had 
a  piece  of  land. 

7525.  Notwithstanding  the  great  interest  this  man  had  in  your 
continuing  to  presei-ve  game,  he  was  forced  to  admit  to  you  that  it 
was  doing  his  own  land  so  much  hann  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
abandon  it?  It  injured  the  land,  which  he  held  rent-free,  so  much 
that  he  gave  it  up.  At  first  he  said  that  he  did  not  mind  the  rabbits 
and  hares  having  a  share  of  it,  but  after  ten  years  he  gave  it  up. 

7526.  That  led  you  to  look  more  minutely  into  it  ?  That  was 
one  of  the  things  which  led  me  to  examine  into  it.    It  appears  to 
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me  that  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  in  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
is  the  utter  helplessness  of  a  small  landed  proprietor  or  cultivator 
of  his  own  land  ;  his  inability  to  obtain  any  remedy  from  his  more 
opulent  neighbour. 

7527.  That  is  a  case  where  the  preser>ation  of  game  is  an  un- 
qualified nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
hares  travel  one  or  two  miles  for  food,  and  they  travel  generally 
during  the  night,  and  it  is  ver}-  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
landowner  to  stop  them;  and,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  change  in  the  law  in  that  respect,  and  that  an  action 
fur  damages  should  be  given  to  a  small  landowner  or  occupier 
against  whoever  keeps  this  quantity  of  game  which  amounts  to  a 
nuisance. 

75-48.  Do  you  conceive  that  a  person  who,  perhaps,  might  be 
considered  as  abusing  his  property  to  this  extent,  is  doing  more 
than  exercising  the  rights  which  property  confers  upon  him  ?  That 
is  rather  a  question  of  philosophy  of  law.  I  only  speak  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  serious  injury  committed  to  the  neighbouring  pro- 
pTty,  and  my  opinion  is  that  a  remedy  might  be  provided,  and 
ought  to  be  provided  for  that 

7529.  Do  you  agree  in  the  statement,  that  in  preserving  game  a 
person  is  only  doing  what  he  has  a  right  to  do  with  his  own  ;  and 
that  a  man  has  a  right  now  to  preserve  as  much  game  as  he  chooses 
on  his  pro]>erty?  I  would  rather  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
abstract  right.  /  think  no  man  out/ht  to  hare  the  ritfht  of  preserv- 
ing game  on  his  oxtn  proj)erty  to  the  injury  of  his  neighbour. 

75:}0.  Do  you  think  that  that  ought  to  be  a  right  attaching  to 
property  ?  Would  you  give  any  extra  protection  by  law  to  the  nui- 
sance which  he  is  maintaining?     Most  decidedly  not. 

7531  You  allowed  your  tenant  to  destroy  the  game  upon  his 
land ;  did  he  give  you  any  particulars  as  to  what  he  hat!  done  in 
the  exercise  of  that  right  ?  Yes,  he  did.  He  destroyed  the  rabbits 
upon  my  own  land  effeetiially,  and  he  told  me  that  at  different  times 
he  had  been  at  great  expen.se  in  putting  up  a  line  of  hurdles  against 
my  covers ;  but  how  exactly  he  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  game 
from  my  m  ighbour's  land  I  do  not  remember.  I  know  that  he 
failed  altoptlier. 

75.'V2.  Did!  ti  any  statement  of  the  amount  of  expenses 

which  he  was  ■<  incur  in  order  to  keep  down  the  nuisance? 

Tlif  (  x)w  n-.'  \\]i<.r\i  he  had  previously  incurrecl  by  buyinga  number 
(.f  hiiTiil.  •<  to  krep  them  out,  but  I  do  not  think  that  was  eff«M-nial. 
I  SIC  fiinii.  IS  in  the  neighlKiurhood  of  covers  building  up  their 
wmIIs  tive  ur  six  feet  high  in  order  to  keep  out  the  rabbits;  that 
shows  their  opinion  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  rabbits,  otherwise 
they  would  not  incur  tijat  expense. 

',  53;).  Do  you  happtm  to  know  whether  that  tenant  of  yours  took 
out  a  game  certificate  ?    Yes. 

75.'M.  Did  he  employ  any  man  to  kill  the  rabbit*  for  him  ?  I 
forget ;  he  and  his  (ton  wen*  at  work  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  autumn 
in  grubbing  up  a  cover  of  mint)  on  his  land,  and  destroying  the 
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game.  I  have  seen  instances  now  round  my  own  covers,  where  land 
which  produced  nothing  before  is  now  extremely  productive ;  and  I 
believe  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rabbits  it  is  not  merely  what 
they  eat,  but  on  grass  land  they  stain  the  land,  as  it  is  called ; 
they  infect  it  with  their  manure,  so  as  to  render  the  grass  uneatable 
for  cattle, 

7535.  Do  you  mean  that  the  hares  taint  the  pasture?  I  do  not 
know  whether  hares  do  ;  rabbits  do. 

7536.  Have  you  ever  ascertained  whether  hares  do  so?    No. 

7537.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  pasture  being  poisoned  by  the 
game  running  over  it  in  that  way  :  does  it  become  worse  tor  sheep  ? 
I  have  been  told  by  tenants  that  no  animal  will  eat  the  grass  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  covers  where  the  rabbits  have  run  about  very 
much.  I  remember  a  case  which  happened  to  me  some  years  ago 
with  a  favourite  colt,  which  I  found  in  a  field  of  three  or  four  acres 
almost  starved,  and  yet  there  was  apparently  abundance  of  grass  ; 
and  the  opinion  which  I  came  to  was,  that  the  gi'ass  had  been  tainted 
by  the  rabbits,  and  that  the  animal  would  not  eat  it,  although  he 

•  was  nearly  starved. 

This  colt  on  being  removed  to  a  meadow  not  infested  by 
.  game,  speedily  recovered  his  condition. 

f     And  the  same  intelligent  witness  suggests  that  the  injiu-ed 
'   Z^*-*^  )  party  should    have   a  remedy    by   action   against   the  game 
(j)reserver  from  whose  property  the  mischief  has  proceeded. 

7751.  Mr.  Cr.  Berkeley.]  Do  you  think  that  a  tenant  who  has 
the  right  to  destroy  hares  and  rabbits  can  protect  his  crops  from 
aggression  ?     I  believe  not. 

7752.  Why  not  ?  Because  I  believe  he  cannot  prevent  the  hares 
from  attacking  his  crops  at  night. 

7753.  You  say  that  a  tenant  cannot  effectually  protect  himself, 
and  you  gave  the  Committee  an  instance  where  you  paid  damtiges 
for  a  neighbour's  game,  where  the  tenant  had  received  considerable 
injuiy.  In  that  case,  when  the  neighbouring  gentleman  who  held 
that  preserve  of  game  was  made  aware  by  you  that  his  game  or 
rabbits  were  doing  considerable  injury,  he  at  once  gave  the  most 
ample  redress?  Yes;  it  was  impossible  that  any  man  could 
behave  more  handsomely  upon  the  subject;  but  I  know  that 
owners  of  small  properties  are  liable  to  injury  from  their  neighbours, 
and  I  believe  they  have  no  remedy. 

7754.  But  in  that  peculiar  case  the  gentleman  was  not  to  blame, 
the  mischief  was  done  by  rabbits  ?    Yes. 

7755.  Chaimian.]  The  damage  was  done  by  rabbits  in  that 
particular  instance  ?    Yes. 

7756.  The  rabbits  belonging  to  your  neighbour,  not  to  yourself? 
Yes. 

7757.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  party 
"upon  whom  the  damage  was  done  had  no  remedy  in  this  particular 
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instance?  What  j>n  v  iu»'<l  him  from  killing  the  rabbitt  npon  his 
lands  ?  He  tr'u-d  to  do  it.  and  he  could  not  manarje  it.  I  beg  to  say 
that  mv  .  '  '       '     '    '  '    injury  to  the  lands 

of  that  V  did  to  mine,  and  1 

had  not  1  have  no  doubt  that 

my  rahl  i  for  many  years  which 

his  did  ill  u  .  tu  iiiino. 

77"'^    Huf  -  no  law  to  prVTpnt  yoTir  tenant  from  killing 

th<  -  which  came  upcm  1  '  fi 

.siitt  f'f      It  iijip'^ar^  to  it 

pdi-  tt 

the  game  laws  ;  they  consider  it  a  mere  question  between  landlord 
and  truant.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  there  is  injury  done  by 
game  on  neighbouring  lands  very  frequently,  for  which  the  land- 
o\vner  has  no  redress,  and  that  it  is  abtolutely  necessary  to  provide 
redrexn  h\j  an  action  of  damages. 

7759.  Supposing  you  are  preserving  game,  and  your  next 
neighbfjur  does  not  prescr\o  game,  do  not  you  think  that  he  has  it 
in  his  power  to  kill  quite  as  much  of  your  game  as  will  pay  him  for 
any  damage  which  the  game  does  ?  I  do  not  think  so  ;  not  in  an 
open  country. 

77fiO.  You  are  aware  that  by  law  the  game  belong  to  the  party 
upon  whose  land  it  is  at  the  time  ?    I  am  "        " 

a  small  farm,  Qoo  or  300  acres.     I  am  \ 

let  him  •'  M.  ho  cannot  prevent  tho  game  of  his  utigh- 

lx)ur  fro!  itrincr  h'''  Tops. 

77<H.  Vou  art'  'iw  as  it  now  stands,  thr 

is  the  property  of  liTid  it  is  at  the  time :  • 

to  say,  that  the  ov  .  not  rest  in  tl 

brt'<l  the  hare,  or  hare,  but  tlii 

according  to  the  locality  in  which  the  hare  is  at  the  time  ?  Yes. 
I  suppose  tho  most  favourable  case  of  an  owner  of  lan.l.  who  h!i-> 
unlimited  power  over  his  own  land,  and  mn 

thill  '.,i>i.<  iii...n  it   it'  lie  can;  but  I  am  con\i;.    ,  ;.  • 

pnv  !  ious  iryury  from  his  neighbour's  game. 

7".  -,  ..i.i^^ur  in  that  statement  of  the  law  which  has 

just  be»  r  Yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  statement  of  tho 

law  ■ 

~  11.  if  a  hare  is  bred  upon  m?  land,  and  goes  into  yoar 

li.!  ••  '  '■       '         ;,  health.  • 

uli  ly  har»'. 

'i  <''l,     Ihrtl  h''  ' 

I'V  the  hare  in  en' 

own  hiin-  t'l  vmr  <  v. ;.  : 

(lilliculty  :    in,  .1,  .,1   .1, 

ttnr.ls  tn   inr.t  if         )'i  n 

itri'<i''  f   I'l-'"!'    '.,,-7t''  ,•      ■ 

hn, 

a   II'  :      ■  ,..■■. ,        _     .  .. 
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that  an  excessive  amount  of  game  is  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbouring 
landotvners. 

7765.  Every  action  for  damages  should  be  brought  for  some 
specific  damage  which  has  been  done  ?    Yes. 

7766.  Ymi  snid  that  n.  harft  will  gn  twf^milps'^     Yes. 

7767.  But  if  there  is  anything  peculiarly  tempting  to  them  they 
/   will  stop  within  that  distance  ?    Yes. 

(^^-"^1^^^  7768.  Supposing  you  liaAC  a  field  of  mangel,  or  a  field  of  Swede 
tiirTijps,  hnw  p^n  jmi  tn  tri]  whfitber  th*^  h"'-'^  tliat  Vi?]s  paiPT^jt^hfls 
come  two  miles  or  one  mile  ?  That  is  one  difiiculty  in  the  case  ; 
but  i  think  the  mjury  Is  so  great  that  we  must  trj^  whether  we  can- 
not meet  the  difficulty,  and  I  am  inclined  to  ihSx^  yon  might  obtain 
satufactory  evidence  as  to  ivhat  preserve  uas  the  cause  of  the  injury. 

7760.  As  to  the  locality  from  which  the  hare  had  come  to  eat  the 
turnips  ?  Not  the  locality  from  which  any  individual  hare  had  come, 
but  as  to  the  locality  from  which  four-footed  game  was  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  commit  damage. 

7770.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  the  action  must  be  laid 
for  some  specific  act  of  damage  ?  No,  I  did  not  say  so ;  I  said  for 
damage  arising  from  an  excess  of  game.  It  would  be  very  difficult, 
but  I  think  you  might  procure  satisfactoiy  evidence  upon  the  sub- 
ject. For  instance,  in  time  of  snow,  you  can  ascertain  a  good  deal 
which  way  the  game  goes. 

7771.  But  you  would  not  limit  this  power  to  the  time  of  snow  ? 
I  mentioned  the  period  of  snow  as  affording  one  means  of  tracing 
the  cause  of  the  damage ;  but  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  evil  which  is 
suffered  now,  that  I  should  endeavour  to  devise  some  remedy,  and 
leave  it  to  the  jury  to  judge  upon  the  evidence  produced. 

7772.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  You  are  prepared  to  recommend  a 
greater  remedy  against  the  supposed  damage  done  by  game  than  at 
present  exists  against  the  sheep  or  the  barn-door  fowl  ?     No, 

7773.  When  you  recommend  an  action  for  damage  done  by 
game,  are  you  prepared  to  take  away  the  right  from  a  man  to  kill 
and  sell  the  hare  while  on  his  own  land,  for  his  own  use  and  pro- 
fit ?     No. 

7774.  Then  do  you  not  give  the  person  a  double  remedy  against 
the  hare  over  the  sheep  or  barn-door  fowl,  namely,  the  right  of 
action  and  the  death  of  the  animal  for  his  own  use  and  profit  ?  It 
would  give  a  different  remedy,  but  I  think  only  sufficient. 

7775.  A  double  remedy?  It  gives  a  double  remedy,  but  I  think 
the  difference  is  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  peculiarity  of  the  case. 

7776.  The  only  method  which  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  of 
proving  whence  the  hare  may  have  come,  is  by  waiting  for  a  snow- 
storm ?  I  mention  that  as  one  mode  in  which  you  could  trace  ani- 
mals ;  but  I  think,  independently  of  that,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  source  of  the  ravages. 

1111.  Then,  according  to  what  you  state  to  the  Committee,  it 
appears  that  giving  to  the  tenant  the  right  to  destroy  the  game  and 
rabbits  in  every  possible  way  does  not  of  necessity  give  him  the 
power  of  protecting  himself?    I  think  not  in  all  cases. 
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ill.  .Ml.  >  (c(ir/.v  With  respect  to  the  extent  of  damage  done 
by  hares,  can  you  state  whethiT  they  feed  by  night  or  by  day  ?  1 
have  understoo<i  that  they  generally  go  out  of  cover  by  night  to  a 
distance  of  one  or  two  miles,  and  that  that  makes  the  difficulty  of 
the  landowner  checking  their  depradations. 

7h7H.  That  he  must  either  be  out  at  night  himself,  or  employ 
somebody?  If  he  is  out  at  night,  he  cannot  check  them  ;  it  can 
only  be  done  by  setting  up  wires  through  the  hedge. 

7^79.  Mr.  (r.  Berkfiey.)  Would  it  not  be  best  to  wire  them? 
In  a  wheat  field,  not  in  a  turnip  field. 

7^>^o.  Mr.  ViUien.]  You  said  that  it  was  of  great  importance  that 
gontli'nien  should  reside  upon  their  estates ;  are  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  you  would  legislate  with  a  view  to  induce  them  to 
reside  upon  their  projierties  ?  I  should  like  to  see  them  residing 
upon  their  properties  ;  I  think  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  they 
should  reside  ujwn  their  properties,  and  improve  their  properties, 
and  employ  their  labourers. 

7881.  The  Committee  do  not  understand  you  to  recommend  that 
they  should  have  exclusive  privileges  with  a  new  to  tempt  them  to 
reside  upon  their  own  properties  ?  One  objection  that  I  have  to 
the  present  law  is,  the  injury  which  arises  to  small  proprietors,  for 
which  they  have  no  remedy  whatever. 

"PH-j.  Mr.  M.  dibson.]  If  those  small  proprietors  were  entitled 
to  kill  the  game  upon  their  own  land,  without  the  payment  of  the 
certificate  tax.  do  you  think  that  would  give  them  means  of  redress? 
I  think  they  ought  to  have  that  method  of  redress  ;  but,  as  I  hare 
stated  before,  I  think  tliat  would  be  an  insufficient  means  of 
redress :  I  think  they  ought  to  have  an  action  for  damages. 

As  additional  and  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  I'useys  account  of  the  artificial  system  of  modem  game 
preserving,  tlie  following  passages  firom  the  evidence  of  Col. 
Thomas  Challoner,  a  gentleman  who  lai^ely  preserves  game  on 
a  small  property  near  Eghara,  in  Surrey,  may  be  given.  This 
class  of  evidence  was  adduced  by  the  game  presening  members 
of  the  Committee,  for  the  piirpoee  of  meeting  and  rebutting 
testimony  which  had  previously  been  given  of  the  demoralisa- 
tion  amongMt  the  labouring  clan,  caused  by  game  preacrrca ;  and 
its  scope  was,  that  where  game  is  strictly  preser\ed  and  well 
wntche<l,  there  is  in  fact  less  j)oachitr  ;*  on  what  Mr. 
Omnlley  Berkeley  was  fond  of  calling  "  n  :  Imul,"  tliat  is, 

property  on  which  tlie  owner  was  desirou.n  of  presening  game. 
but  did  not  retain  a  sufficient  force  «  effbot 

to  his  desire.     Now  this  Hue  of  dt !  «  has 

proved  to  be,  po|  only  eminently  illustrative 
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also  singularly  corroborative  of  the  sounder  views  of  the  subject 
taken  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  abandoned 
game  presemng  from  observing  its  injurious  effect  upon  agri- 
culture and  the  morals  of  the  labouring  class. 

The  pubhc  will  not  fail  to  obsei-ve  that  the  defence  of  the 
game  laws  attempted  by  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley's  witnesses, 
admits  the  fact,  and  adds  to  the  force  of  the  conclusion,  that 
game  preserving  is  inconsistent  with  high  cultivation  and  in- 
creasing population,  which  residts  from  the  evidence  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  Lord  Hatherton,  and  Mr.  Pusey.  The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind,  when  perusing  this  portion  of  the  evidence,  which 
is  extracted  as  illustrating  the  actual  system  of  game  preserving, 
that  the  order  in  which  the  testimony  was  given  is  inverted. 
Tliere  will  be  found  in  the  general  statements  of  game  preservers, 
references  more  or  less  direct  to  the  conclusive  evidence  of 
injury,  in  various  ways,  occasioned  by  game,  the  effect  of  which 
it  was  their  main  object  to  weaken  or  break  down ;  the  full  force 
of  which  can  scarcely  be  apprehended  imtil  a  subsequent 
division  under  which  that  evidence  has  been  ranged  in  these 
pages  shall  iave  been  perused.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
make  any  accurate  classification  without  disturbing  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  that  evidence  was  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  go  through  the 
whole  case,  as  contained  in  these  pages,  when  what  may  at  first 
have  seemed  somewhat  obscure  in  the  allusions  of  the  game- 
preserving  witnesses,  will  in  the  end  appear  abundantly  plain. 
And  here,  too,  let  it  be  remarked  once  for  all,  that  although  the 
extracts  from  a  collection  of  the  evidence  may  present  individual 
game  preservers  in  no  very  favom'able  point  of  view,  nothing 
is  further  removed  from  the  piu-pose  of  the  writer  than  to 
tlirow  discredit  upon  those  landowners  who  are  too  fond  of 
game  for  their  own  comfort  and  their  neighbour's  good.  The 
object  is  to  disclose  the  working  of  a  most  mischievous  system, 
not  to  wound  or  expose  individuals.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  landowners  who  pre- 
serve game  are  only  imperfectly  informed  of  the  real  nature  or 
the  fall  extent  of  the  injury  which  then*  selfish  amusements  inflict 
upon  the  community,  or  even  upon  their  own  tenants.     Now, 
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Col.  Challoner  was  a  wiiiKsss  who  insisted  strongly  on  the 
efficacy  of  strictly  wuicluiig  game,  aiid  severely  punishing 
offenders  against  the  game  laws. 

The  folloAving  passages  have  reference  to  thk  point,  the 
witnesses  being  led  by  Mr.  G.  Berkeley : — 

1 5'*1    Do  you  pres*ne  game?    To  a  certain  extent. 

1  e  you  had  under   your   observation   districts  where 

gain  in  strictly  preserved,  and  other  districts  where  there 

has  only  been  a  little,  indigenous  to  the  soil  ?  Particularly  so 
since  the  Prince  has  preserved  in  Windsor  Great  Park.  Previous 
to  that  strict  preservation..  I  had  constant  complaints  of  persons 
poaching,  the  sort  of  poacliing  which  consists  of  wiring  and 
•Kcasionally  taking  a  pheasant  and  two  or  three  rabbits,  and  that 
sort  of  thing;  and  then  probably  I  should  have  20,  30,  or  40  com- 
plaints in  the  course  of  a  year.  As  to  the  other  magistrates,  I  do 
not  know  that  they  had  so  many,  because  I  lay,  probably,  more 
convenient  for  the  keepers ;  but  since  the  Prince  has  preserved  so 
strictly,  where  I  had  10  complaints  of  poaching  I  have  not  one 
now.  I  should  certainly  say  that  1 0  per  cent,  is  about  the  aven^ 
of  what  I  used  to  have. 

1583.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  is  your 
opinion  that  there  is  more  game  and  more  poaching,  and  con- 
sequently greater  demoralizadon.  on  land  where  thpre  ii  only  a 
little  game  v.  s  to  the  soil,  than  there  is  v  re  is  a 

greater  quair  une  well  preserved?     Lrt  n-  mysel/ 

to   my   nicn   dixtrici.      There   are   no   large   ■  bands   cf 

poachers,,  as  thrre  are  in  some  parts  of  the  r  it^re  are  no 

oands  of  poachers  that  give  much  n  -rs.     That 

is  a  very  rare  occiUTcnce  ;  and  1  hav  tvin^?  flmt, 

as  far  as  my  own  district  is  concerned,  the  sharper  the  '  r 

the  preserrati'i'i  m'  nnuu-  thr  nr.'nter  i»  the  protection  of  iju...^, ;  to 

every  other  (]  ty,  especftlly  sheep. 

15S1.     Mr;,  iltry?    No  doubt  about  it ;  every- 

thing that  is  subj'  !  away  by  amateurs. 

15xrj.  Mr.  G.  hin.roij.  i.^i  mean  by  depredators  at  night? 
By  idle  persons  out  of  work,  and  who,  many  of  them  begin/or  tk*> 
take  of  the  fun  of  the  tport. 

ITj^O.  In  your  practice  as  a  magistrate,  is  it  your  opinion  thai 
the  game  laws,  generally  speaking,  are  leniently  administered,  or 
<.th<  rwisi'**  I  can  ntily  speak  as  to  my  own  district,  and  as  to  taj 
ovvT  T   ^  Hid   from  '><>e  that  the  grettMt 

in:  ,  in  the  c  !»»nt  of  n  po«ieher,  to 

be  tm>l.  111.     \Vhi'ueveramanha.s  U' '  '  feme, 

whon  f  !  thnt  thrro  ha^  Iw^rt  no  pn  !  ctuse 

of'i  ')re  as  aJi  idle  pastime  to 

hit  I   have  always  ffiven  him 

eif'  ipnsonm««nt,  '  lo  minor  line,  mlly  up  to 

th«!  :  law.     1  have  1  mi  experience  in  my  own 
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practice,  put  in  opposition  to  that  of  other  magistrates  who  have 
had  a  different  opinion  upon  that  subject,  and  who  have  been 
lenient  with  them,  and  given  them  time  for  payment,  I  have  always 
found  that  I  have  stopped  the  young  poachers ;  whereas  they  have, 
by  the  trifling  penalty  imposed,  encouraged  them  to  continue  that 
practice.  My  own  practice  has  been  this  :  that  unless  there  have 
been  unusual  circumstances  in  the  case,  as  far  as  the  two  months' 
imprisonment  went,  I  have  seldom  or  ever  mitigated  that  punish- 
ment in  the  case  of  a  man  who  merely  went  out  for  the  sake  of 
idly  taking  your  game,  because  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  would  lead 
on  to  other  depredation.  But  in  saying  that,  I  confine  myself  to 
my  own  practice. 

1587.  Do  you  find,  in  your  practice  as  a  magistrate,  that  the 
poacher  is,  generally  speaking,  a  man  of  confirmed  idle  and  dis- 
orderly habits  ?  The  old  ones,  undoubtedly.  I  have  even  offered 
work  to  old  poachers  at  2s.  a  day,  and  before  they  had  been  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  with  me  they  have  preferred  their  night  posh- 
ing to  regular  work.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  my  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  single  good  workman,  a  man  who  can  get  employed,  who 
continues  poaching ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  all  those  men  who  are 
out  of  work  are  more  or  less,  and  more  especially  before  the  Prince 
preserved  so  strictly,  every  one  of  them  poachers,  of  the  inferior 
class  of  poachers,  if  you  may  so  call  it,  the  minor  poaching. 

1 588.  Do  you  find  the  poacher,  the  deer-stealer,  the  fowl-stealer, 
and  the  sheep-stealer  to  be  generally  one  and  the  same  person  ? 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  enter  into  a  historj'  of  what  took 
place  about  10  or  12  years  ago.  Mine  had  been,  during  my  father's 
time,  rather  a  lawless  part  of  the  country ;  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  poaching  on  my  father's  property,  and  he  took  no  notice  of 
it.  I  began  with  having  my  keepers  out  at  night;  and  I  took 
three  men  who  had  i-esisted  the  keepers.  It  is  the  only  case  I  ever 
had  of  anything  like  an  organized  band.  They  put  themselves 
into  such  a  position  that  they  defied  the  keepers.  I  prosecuted 
them  at  the  assizes,  and  I  told  Baron  Vaughan  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  two  of  those  men  were  transported.  There  was  a  fourth 
man  who  was  not  taken,  but  belonged  to  the  band.  I  went  to  him 
about  a  week  afterwards,  and  I  said,  "  My  friend,  I  know  you  very 
well.  Now,  depend  upon  it,  I  know  all  your  haunts,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it  I  will  hang  you  if  I  can.  Your  plan  is  to  prevent 
me  from  doing  so."  He  said,  "  Sir,  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to 
say  you  will  hang  me  ;  Avhat  will  you  hang  me  for  ?"  I  said,  "  You 
have  done  enough  to  hang  you,  as  you  know  very  well."  At  that 
time  sheep-stealing  was  a  capital  offence.  About  three  weeks  after 
that  he  came  to  me,  and  he  said,  "  Sir,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 
He  brought  in  a  bag,  containing  four  knives,  a  dark  lantern,  two 
butchers'  knives,  and  he  said,  "  I  have  been  talking  it  over  with 
my  wife,  and  told  her,  that  as  you  had  threatened  to  hang  me,  and 
I  know  you  will  do  it,  now  I  have  given  up  all  my  business,  and 
here  are  the  implements."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  you  are  a  \erj  good 
fellow  for  taking  mv  hint.     !J^ow,  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  you 
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shall  never  be  without  a  day's  work  or  a  week's  work  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  when  you  require  it. "  That  man  has  been  in 
work  25  years.  Now.under  those  circumstances,  I  think  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  poaching  is  part  and  parcel  of  fowl  stealing 
and  sheep-stealing ;  at  all  events,  it  was  in  that  case,  for  he  was  a 
notorious  sheep-stealer.  I  myself  have  never  lost  a  sheep  since  1 
have  been  in  the  country. 

Now,  doubtless,  this  shows  a  rough-handed  readiness  to  put 
down  depredation  which  may  be  useful  enough  in  New 
Zt'uland,  but  what  can  be  said  for  a  system  which  j)roduces  such 
a  biute  of  lawlessness  witliin  twenty  miles  of  the  British  metro- 
polis, as  to  render  such  rough  and  ready  qualities  available  ? 
The  next  passage  is  a  somewhat  discussive  statement  of  a  game 
preserver's  notions  about  game.  ^ 

1590.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  frequently 
the  practice  of  magistrates  to  act  judicially  in  their  own  cases  ? 
Never  on  any  account  whatever ;  I  never  knew  any  one  instance  of 
a  magistrate  acting,  not  only  in  his  own  case,  but  even  over  land 
that  may  not  be  his  own,  but  where  he  has  occasionally  the 
privilege  of  shooting. 

1591.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  hand  rearing  game?  I 
have,  within  the  last  five  years  ;  /  hare  found  it  to  muck  cktaptr^ 
and  in  ev«ry  respect  so  much  better,  ami  doing  less  injury  to  my 
crops;  because  I  am  a  fanner  as  well  as  a  game  preserver,  having 
lands  in  my  own  hands,  and  I  rear  from  150  to  'iOO  pheasants  and 
about  a  100  partridges  every  year. 

1502.  Do  you  tind  that  those  partridges  and  pheasants  so  hand- 
reared  do  any  harm  to  your  crops  '.*  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
be<'n  at  various  times  of  verj'  great  use  to  me,  ina.sinuch  as.  in  the 
year  1840  or  1841.  there  was  the  black  slug  upon  the  turnips,  and 
I  hhould  hiive  lost  a  field  of  10  acres  of  Swedish  turnips  entirely  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  game. 

l')\i'\.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  your  game  out  upon 
vour  turnip  land  on  purpose  that  they  should  bi>  bt^neficial  in 
ilfstroving  insects  ■'  Entirely,  whenever  I  have  se«*n  the  black  slug 
anpeiiring.  But  the  great  year,  I  think,  was  1840  or  1h41  ;  and 
then  I  put  a  line  of  coops  with  the  whole  of  tlic  yotmg  game  on 
the  field,  where  the  slug  had  begun,  and  tliey  completely  stopped 
it,  and  savtnl  that  field  of  turnips,  which  that  year  was  particularij 
viil liable,  for  there  was  hardly  a  farmer  who  had  any  turnip*  in 
ronsi'tiuenco  of  their  being  eaten  by  tlie  black  slug. 

l.'i'.il.  Have  you  made  any  «r; '•'"'•  Mfn  as  refunds  the  amount 
of  insist  matter  or  win^worm  <1  y  pheasants?    We  believe 

that  giiine,  in  certain  lands,  !«><.. v  utwitT  for  insects  tnd  the  wire- 
worm  tiiiiii  th<  V  do  fur  com  :  and  from  the  experienoe  I  hare  h«d« 
also  cuutirmcd  by  my  keeper,  of  whom  I  askea  the  qjttMtaon  not  a 
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fortnight  ago,  I  can  state  this.  You  will  see  young  pheasants  in 
a  wheat  field,  either  newly-sown  wheat  or  wheat  partially  up,  and 
you  will  find  their  crops  full  of  anything  but  the  seed  of  wheat.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  will  not  pluck  off  the  green,  but  very 
partially ;  but  1  never  saw  or  heard  of  an  instance  of  pheasants 
being  found  with  any  quantity  of  corn  in  their  crops ;  but  I  confine 
my  evidence  entirely  to  the  wheat  crop. 

1595.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  great  connexion 
which  there  is  between  the  beer-shop  keeper  and  the  poacher? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  everything  that  a  poor  man  can  dispose  of 
the  generality  of  the  beer-shop  keepers  mil  take  as  papnent  for 
beer.  Whether  your  carter  is  carrying  wood  to  the  neighbouring 
poorhouse,  or  wherever  you  may  be  sending  it,  he  will  give  a  portion 
of  that  wood,  a  faggot  or  two,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  for  beer,  if  he 
is  disposed.  The  facilities  of  the  sale  of  all  property  through  the 
beer-houses  is  certainly  very  apparent  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

1596.  By  the  sale  of  property,  do  you  allude  to  stolen  property? 
Stolili  pi'operty;  property  improperly  obtained. 

1597.  Are  you  aware  that,  at  present,  even  if  a  policeman  should 
meet  with  a  poacher  at  night,  with  game  in  his  possession,  it  would 
be  at  his  own  personal  risk  of  trangressing  the  law,  if  the  policeman 
interfered  vath  the  poacher  ?  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  that 
was  the  law;  but  I  always  felt  that  game  has  had  much  less  protec- 
tion by  law  than  anything  else.  I  will  mention  a  case  in  point.  I 
Mill  have  my  crops  here,  across  a  field  of  barley,  and  my  poultr}-- 
woman  shall  have  her  crops  at  the  other  end  of  this  field  ;  a  fellow 
comes  at  night;  if  he  steals  any  part  of  that  poultry,  it  is  felony;  if 
he  steals  any  part  of  that  game,  unless  he  takes  the  coop  with  him, 
there  is  no  law  that  will  touch  him  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1598.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Committee  should  understand  that 
the  law  of  trespass  would  not  touch  him?  If  he  was  actually 
caught  in  the  fact  he  would  come  under  the  law  of  trespass, 
certainly,  and  there  would  be  a  10s.  penalty,  under  a  summary 
conviction  of  a  magistrate.  But  look,  in  the  same  field,  at  the 
difference  of  the  case.  If  he  took  the  animal  with  a  white  feather 
in  it,  he  would  be  tried  at  the  sessions,  and  might  be  transported 
for  seven  years.  If  he  took  a  pheasant,  the  utmost  you  could  do  to 
him  would  be,  if  you  could  prove  that  he  had  trespassed  upon  your 
land  and  took  a  pheasant,  an  offence  under  the  law  of  trespass ; 
but  still  it  is  not  an  equal  j)rotection  to  the  two  animals. 

1595.  That  is,  he  might  be  prosecuted  under  the  law  of  trespass 
in  pursuit  of  game,  if  taken  with  a  pheasant  upon  him  ?  Yes;  and 
besides,  it  would  be  out  of  season ;  but  there  are  various  difficulties 
in  proving  that ;  whereas  the  other  would  be  a  case  of  felony. 

1000.  If  the  man  got  off  your  premises  with  that  pheasant  safe 
into  the  road,  and  then  delivered  the  pheasant  to  a  certificated 
man,  that  man  might  escape  all  punishment  ?     Unless  it  could  be  . 
positively  sworn  that  some  person  saw  him  trespassing  and  taking 
the  bird. 

1601.  But  if  that  man  was  found  with  ooeofyour  fowls  in  his 
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possession,  "which  you  could  swear  was  your  fowl,  that  man  might 
be  proceeded  against  most  severely?  Certainly,  at  the  sessions. 
Therefore,  I  say,  the  protection  to  game  is  mucli  less  than  tho 
|.rr)t«'ction  to  any  other  property  given  by  the  law  as  it  ^t  present 

1  (iui.  Are  you  aware  that  game  at  present,  by  law,  is  considered 
in  the  light  of  private  property?  In  »oMe  instance*  it  m,  and  in 
some  it  i*  nut. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  this  witness's  direct  evidence  in  sup- 
port  of  game  preserving.  Now  watch  the  result  of  Mr.  Bright's 
cr(>iti-e.\amiuation. 

1009.  Chairman,  [Mr,  Bright]  Are  you  a  magistrate  for  more 
than  one  county  ?    Yes  ;  Surrey  and  Berkshire. 

1010.  What  breadth  of  land  is  it.  that  you  have  in  your  own 
occupation?    About  1,000  acres. 

1011.  Have  you  a  right  of  shooting  over  more  than  that?  I  do 
not  ask  for  it ;  my  thousand  acres  are  only  round  the  house,  and 
there  is  another  wood  adjoining  also ;  it  is  common  land  ;  that  in 
in  the  manor  of  Cobhain  ;  and  tlie  shooting  tliere  is  given  to  me, 
because  it  is  on  the  outside  of  my  own  fences ;  I  preserve  the 
property  which  fonns  the  shooting. 

\Q\'i.  Do  you  preserve  over  more  than  1,000  acres?    No. 

IGliJ.  What  nuuiber  of  keep*  •-  ■""!  .iv^;«f,.i,f  l....M..r^  )..iv>» 
you  ?     I  f(»und  there  was  always  .  i 

my  keeper;  that  the  tiro  thinyt  Uf-  ..■..  ;,■>  "•>  ■-<<.  ..-v^m-'  ,  ."..o 
much  on  if  your  crujit  were  not  ijood  you  j'uund  Jault  tcith  the  kteper, 
and   ij  the  (fame  xro     ■    '      '     «  •    '    ''         '   .■-..;.   .....;    .»  .  i  ..;.;. 

[Note  this  most  si 

IKTSon  of  keeper  uiui    naum,   aim   iui\c  a-  ;i  (.uiu  m  juut 

mcnt:   ho  luis  an  iissist^iut  bailitF,   and  <  i  he  luis  uudir- 

'.  aid  that  and  two  mtu  >  'I 

had  oijt  at  nijs'bt.     All 

'  ncf  ddiiu  Hilly  lu  ih 

'  ih  Us»  ucctiiiun  Joi 

at  nltjht. 

1614-  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?  In  this  way:  that  breeding 
them  tame,  I  I  un  coops,  wi^i  three  hen  pheasants  and  a 

t(K'k  in  each  <     _  i  I  breed  tlic  epKS  mvsclf.  the  saiuo  as  I 

would  have  poultrv';  that  is.  all  li 
in  iiH.i  s  into  tlif  fulds.     Then  J 

iig  for  the  foil  I' 
^  :  .    I  ....    uias;  and  i»> 

little  or  no  injury  to  my  crops. 

ir.l'.    V..n  »i..  V...  Mijng  now  t  liw..  ..  ...  . .... 

st:it                                    IV  fi'wer  keept'i's   uud«  r  tin- 
t'-  •  •■•  •<■ ■     -  •  ••  •'     '    

kVllVUltl^    tiliK.ll  UO>^U   liCiOlt.    Ull    ItlUOUll^Ul    III^IU^  til     i7iTi'IIU>(  1. 
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1616.  You  speak  of  the  Prince  having  commenced  a  system  of 
strict  preservation  in  your  neighbourhood ;  has  he  ever  been 
shooting  over  your  land  ?    He  has  once. 

1617.  What  was  the  shooting  upon  that  occasion  ?  It  was 
rabbit  shooting. 

1618.  Has  the  quantity  of  game  veiy  largely  increased  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windsor  Castle  since  the  Prince  began  to  preserA-e 
there  strictly  ?  Very  much  indeed.  I  suppose  there  is  five  times 
more  than  there  ever  was  in  my  remembrance,  and  I  was  bom  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

1619.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  has  been  a  cause  of  complaint 
by  any  of  the  tenants  in  that  district  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
single  tenant  belonging  to  the  Crown  has  complained.  There  have 
been  gentlemen  that  have  complained,  but  I  cannot  say  with  a 
great  deal  of  reason. 

1620.  Do  you  think  tenants  of  the  Crown  are  just  as  likely  to 
make  complaints  in  case  their  crops  are  damaged  as  gentlemen  who 
are  independent  of  the  Crown  or  landowners  ?  I  think  if  the 
tenants  of  the  Crown  were  to  have  their  crops  seriously  damaged 
by  hares  or  rabbits,  most  undoubtedly  they  would  complain.  I 
believe  there  are  tenants  of  the  Crown  that  would  do  so. 

16*21.  Is  it  Tvdthin  your  knowledge  that  any  case  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  surrounding  farmers  has  occurred  since 
this  system  of  strict  preservation  was  commenced  at  Windsor  ? 
There  is  one  gentleman  who  has  been  writing  in  the  papers  com- 
plaining, and  that  is  the  only  one  I  have  heard  of. 

16-22.  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  tenants  making  any  com- 
plaint ?  I  have  never  heard  of  one.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
do  so  if  their  crops  were  injured  by  ground  game. 

1623.  You  stated  thatcases  before  the  magistrates  have  diminished 
considerably,  as  far  as  your  own  experience  went ;  but  that,  perhaps, 
you  have  had  more  cases  than  some  others,  because  you  were 
nearer  to  the  keepers.  Are  the  cases  to  which  you  allude  those  that 
were  brought  to  your  own  house  by  the  keepers  ?  Those  that  were 
brought  to  my  own  house  by  the  keepers,  some  of  them.  If  it  is  a 
serious  case,  I  generally  order  them  to  come  to  the  sessions,  other- 
wise I  dispose  of  them  at  my  own  house. 

1624.  What  is  the  description  of  cases  which  you  dispose  of  at 
your  own  house  ?  A  person  being  caught  setting  wires  to  take 
hares  or  rabbits,  and  being  seen  to  take  up  that  wire  with  a  rabbit 
or  hare  in  it,  and  carrying  it  away. 

1625.  What  is  the  evidence  which  you  requii*e  in  such  cases? 
By  law,  you  must  have  one  person  to  lay  the  information,  and  one 
credible  witness  who  saw  the  transaction. 

1626.  Is  it  necessary  the  person  who  lays  information  should 
have  seen  it  ?  By  law  that  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  Judges. 
Some  of  the  Judges  have  stated  that  it  is,  and  others  that  it  is  not. 
The  impression  upon  my  mind  is  that  according  to  the  law,  it  is 
not. 

1627.  Then  who  is  the  witness  generally  in  those  cases?    The 
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under-keeper,  or  any  person  who  is  placed  to  watch  a  particular 
wood  or  a  particular  district,  knowing  that  it  was  open  to  poaching. 

16'28.  What  is  the  punishment  which  in  such  cases  you  have 
awarded  ?  As  I  stated  before,  if  it  was  a  person  of  loose  character, 
who  was  beginning  a  system  of  poaching,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  a 
case  where  he  might  have  had  work  if  he  had  chosen,  but  that  he 
preferred  the  poaching,  as  I  stated  before,  then  I  thought  it  was 
the  best  principle  to  give  him  the  full  quota  of  what  the  law  allows, 
that  is  to  say,  the  penalty  of  '21.,  and  in  default,  two  montlis'  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labour. 

16*-i9.  Is  that  the  heaviest  punishment  that  you  can  award  in 
such  a  case?    It  is  the  heaviest  punishment  we  can  award. 

1630.  Since  you  have  acted  as  a  magistrate  during  15  years,  how 
many  times  do  you  think  you  have,  on  the  evidence  of  gamekeepers 
or  assistant-gamekeepers,  convicted  a  person  of  a  poaching  offence 
at  your  own  residence,  and  ordered  him  either  to  pay  a  fine  or  to 
be  imprisoned  ?  I  want  to  be  as  near  the  mark  as  I  can ;  I  should 
say,  30,  40,  or  50  times,  probably. 

1631.  As  much  a^  three  times  in  a  year,  perhaps?  Yes,  more 
than  that :  but  I  do  not  suppose  they  have  amounted  to  more  than 
two  or  three  in  the  course  of  a  year,  for  the  last  five  years.  Since 
the  Prince  has  come  to  Windsor,  and  before  probably,  I  might 
have  eight  or  ten  times  in  the  year.  I  have  been  always  very 
careful  in  taking  informations  very  correctly,  and  returning  them 
in  course  to  the  sessions,  according  to  law. 

The  following  affords  a  glimpse  of  tlie  state  of  supervision 
wliich  an  active  game  preserving  magistrate  finds  it  necessary 
to  exercise : 

1673.  Mr.  VilUersA  Is  the  keeper  the  witness  generally  ?  No, 
he  generally  lays  the  infonnation  ;  it  depends  upon  circumstances ; 

s  the  keeper  lays  the  information,  at  other  times  a  third 
]  ^  the  infonnation,  and  there  must  be  one  witness  besides 

Uu-  informer.  That  has  been  decided  by  the  Judges  within  4he 
last  two  years.  Formerly  the  person  who  laid  the  information 
might  act  OS  a  witness  ;  that  was  alti'red  a  few  years  ago,  and  now, 
at  the  back  of  tlie  form  of  the  information,  you  have  the  form  of  the 
testimony  of  the  witness. 

1674.  Hut  supposing  a  man  is  detected  in  the  act  of  poaching. 
he  is  forthwith  brDught  to  your  house  by  the  person  who  detects 
li!!!)  ;  <?'»  not  you  ihtu  proceed  in  the  case?     Most  undoubtedly; 

:-  must  be  two  p(H)ple,  one  must  \n,f  the  information,  and 
iii«.  ..ilur  must  bo  the  witness  who  saw  it 

1675.  Who  is  tlie  person  who  usually  lays  the  infonnation? 
Generally  speaking,  tlie  head  keeper  lays  the  information. 

1676.  And  the  under-kaeper  is  the  witness?  The  under-keeper 
or  any  other  person. 

1677.  Vou  were  understood  to  say  that  generally  the  under- 
keeper  ii  the  person  most  likely  to  delect  the  poacher?   Yea,  or  one 
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of  the  assistants ;  there  is  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  are  not 
under-keepers. 

1678.  But  at  the  same  time  are  employed  in  game  preserving  ? 
Certainly  ;  employed  in  the  game  preserves. 

1679.  What  sort  of  characters  are  those  under-keepers  and 
assistants  ;  are  they  generally  persons  beyond  all  suspicion '?  No 
man  would  ever  keep  an  under-keeper  but  what  was  a  respectable 
man,  if  he  loiew  it,  because  it  is  the  position  of  all  others  where 
most  injury  may  be  done  to  you  through  a  dishonest  under-keeper ; 
and  they  are  all  looking  forward  to  promotion. 

1680.  Are  they  ever  persons  who  have  been  engaged  in  poaching 
themselves  ?     Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

1681.  Are  you  not  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  persons 
who  come  before  you  as  witnesses  against  the  poachers  ?  I  gene-- 
rally  inquire ;  and  of  course,  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  all  those 
who  belong  to  Windsor  Park,  I  know  by  character. 

1682.  Have  you  any  opportunities  of  learning  the  character  of 
the  witnesses  in  your  own  parlour,  at  your  own  residence,  when  you 
are  adjudicating  ?  I  generally  know  them  in  those  cases  that  have 
come  before  me.  1  do  not  say  there  never  has  been  an  instance  of 
a  witness  a  stranger,  but  I  generally  have  known  something  of  them. 

1683.  Have  you  known  them  always  to  be  credible  persons?  I 
have  known  them  always  to  be  respectable  persons.  The  law  says 
that  the  witness  must  be  a  credible  witness.  Now,  if  I.  thought  i\ 
was  done  from  spite,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  I  should  of  course 
have  considerable  doubt  whether  I  would  take  his  evidence  without 
its  being  confirmed. 

1684.  Have  you  always  ample  opportunity  of  knowing  whether 
he  is  actuated  by  unworthy  motives  ?  In  my  own  neighbourhood ; 
if  it  was  a  perfect  strangev,  I  should  probably  remand  him  till  I 
made  inquiries. 

1685.  Are  you  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of 
the  persons  charged  with  poaching  ?  Gene7-ally  speaking,  I  keep  a 
black  list;  I  used  to  do  it  in  my  hook,  and  when  a  man  icas  notoriously 
a  p)oacher,  and  had  been  caught  repeatedly  in  other  cases,  not  brought 
before  me,  I  generally  got  hold  of  his  name. 

1686.  Does  that  black  list  apply  to  poaching  only  ?  Depreda- 
tions, fowl- stealing,  and  so  forth. 

1 687.  Then  you  have  a  list  of  the  characters  of  the  persons  in 
your  neighbourhood  ?  I  do  not  make  that  public  ;  I  have  a  list  of 
that  kind  of  men  who  are  notoriously  idle  drunken  fellows,  living 
at  the  public-house  and  not  at  work.  If  you  see  a  man  spending 
money  at  a  public-hou^e,  and  that  man  has  no  regular  work,  but 
still  is  living  at  the  public-house,  you  ma}^  depend  upon  it  the  man 
gets  his  money  from  somewhere.  Then  the  next  question  is,  how 
does  he  procure  the  money  ?  he  does  not  work  by  day  and  he  is  out  at 
night.  Then  the  man  becomes  a  suspicious  character ;  and  I  think, 
although  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a  magistrate  to  look  out  for  rogues,  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  magistrate  in  his  own  neighbourhood  to  know  the 
loose  characters  about,  and  to  be  able  to  keep  an  eye  over  them. 
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1688.  Upon  a  man  being  charged  with  poaching,  you  inmit- 
diately  refer  to  your  list  to  ascertain  vrhetlier  he  is  a  man  of  bad 
character?  I  look  at  my  lift,  and  if  I  see  that  he  has  been  guilty 
be/ore,  of  course  it  conjinnt  any  evidence  that  might  he  brought 
against  him,  in  my  own  mind. 

1689.  If  a  man  was  guilty  once  he  is  likely  to  be  guilty  ever 
afterwards  ?  Not  ever  aifterwards  ;  but  if  he  has  been  a  poacher, 
having  been  detected  upon  land  probably  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before,  and  ho  had  only  just  come  out  of  prison,  and  the  man  was 
again  detected,  you  would  fairly  say  that  that  man  was  a  profes- 
sional poacher. 

1 690.  The  man  being  again  charged  ?   Again  changed  or  detected . 
169J.  Do  you  award  punishment  upon  that  principle?     Not 

without  evidence ;  only  upon  the  most  direct  evidence  of  the  fact 
having  taken  place. 

1 692.  But  you  refer  to  your  list  to  know  what  he  has  done  before  ? 
Not  as  a  matUir  of  course  ;  it  is  only  for  my  private  judgment ;  but  I 
I  refer  to  the  list  to  see  whether  the  man  has  been  charged  before.  In 
confirmation  of  that,  you  are  aware  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
the  second  otTence  has  a  greater  punishment  by  law,  therefore  you 
are  bound  to  keep  a  list  of  that  kind  in  some  cases. 

1 693.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  list  you  are 
speaking  of  is  a  list  of  convictions,  or  a  list  of  the  characters  of  per- 
sons? Of  course  a  list  of  convictions  would  be  an  official  thing; 
of  cour8t>-  I  ma^  a  memorandum  of  every  case  tlmt  has  come  before 
nu;  and  I  can  refer  to  that.  Then  the  other  list  is  a  list  of  loose 
characters  about.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  an  alphabetical  list ;  I  mcreljf 
keep  it  for  my  own  guidance. 

Another  member  of  tlio  Committee,  Mr.  Etwall,  brings  back 
tlie  witness  to  a  comparison  of  sti-ict  with  partial  preservation. 

1736.  You  stated  that  a  large  quantity  of  game,  in  your  opinion, 
did  not  induce  the  labourers  to  i>oach  more  than  a  small  quantity  : 
is  that  opinion  confined  merely  to  your  own  magisterial  division,  or 
do  you  wish  it  to  apply  to  those  districts  in  England  where  labour 

is  not  so  abundant?     1  think  that  where  there  is  a  larp    ■  '-fy 

of  game,  well  looked  after,  pereons  are  out  of  tlie  habit  • 

ujjon  that  est  i    ,   '      Jise  they  know  they  will  be  caugiu  ;  una  1 
think  that  u  !  i  district,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  game 

which  rists  wild,  iliat  is  not  looked  after,  is  a  grt-at  excitement 
towards  i'vciy  idle  fallow  going  and  becoming  a  poacher. 

1737.  littvo  th»'y  not  tlxat  excittmient  mon-  Htrungly  when  they 
see  lli«'  game  in  grvutir  numbers "^    When  they  are  w»ll  looked 

•after  1  think  they  g.t  more  used  to  them. 

I7IH.  Yoti   were  uudrrstood  to  draw  n  distinrtion   In'tWfvn  the 

bv  pheasants  and  that  doji 

'  .  .   llu!  gn-al^'st  ditference  in  ; 

tliut  upon  good  t^nmnd.   where  tlieix:  i.s  a  \ 

the  U'^uul  quuutitv  ufiiUctuauUi  and  puiu. 
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injury  to  the  bulk  of  the  crop ;  but  on  the  contraiy,  in  very  poor 
soils,  where  the  straw  is  very  thin  upon  the  ground,  there  I  think 
they  run  through  :  it  is  not  the  quantity  they  eat  so  much  as  the 
quantity  which  they  run  through  and  break  dovvn.  Then  as  far  as  hares 
are  concerned,  thei'e  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  quantity  of  hai-es 
by  the  side  of  a  corn-tield  would  do  a  great  deal  of  injury,  especially 
to  a  light  crop,  by  the  continuous  paths  which  they  make  in  every 
part  of  it. 

1739.  Do  they  not  do  injury  to  a  heavy  crop  by  the  racks  which 
they  make  in  it,  and  by  cropping  off  the  ears  ?  Not  at  all  in  pro- 
poilion  to  what  they  do  with  a  light  crop. 

1740.  But  they  do  damage?  Of  course  thexj  do,  to  a  certain 
degree ;  but  I  think  it  is  fair  under  these  circumstances  to  state, 
that  I  have  heard  from  farmers  in  my  own  neighboui'hood  that  they 
derive  from  the  preservation  of  game  more  than  counterbalances 
the  injury  that  they  receive  to  their  fields ;  that  I  have  heard  a 
farmer  state  who  has  a  large  farm  round  one  of  the  largest  presei-ves 
in  the  country. 

1741.  That  is  the  opinion  of  a  single  farmer?  Of  that  one 
farmer ;  but  I  have  heard  other  farmers  confirm  that. 

1742.  With  respect  to  large  stocks  of  rabbits,  what  is  your 
opinion  ?  I  can  only  say  I  am  a  rabbit  preserver ;  they  do  me  a 
great  deal  of  injurrj  if  they  get  into  my  crops,  but  I  keep  them  oiit. 

1743.  But  you  think  that  if  your  land,  immediately  adjoining 
your  woods  where  rabbits  were  preseiTed,  was  let,  ike  tenant  would 
with  justice  complain  of  the  damage  done  ?  No  doubt  about  it ; 
but  he  would  get  an  equivalent  from  me.  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  tenant  would  allow  my  rabbits  to  destroy  his  crops  without 
getting  an  equivalent,  and  probably  more  than  an  equivalent. 

1744.  Do  you  think  the  pecuniary  remuneration  would  be  more 
than  the  injury  to  the  crops?  I  have  seen,  more  than  once,  more 
money  asked  for  the  damage  done  to  a  crop  than  the  whole  crop, 
provided  there  were  no  hares  or  rabbits,  could  possibly  be  worth. 

1745.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  the  paiticular  case  ?  I 
know  an  instance  of  that  kind ;  I  would  rather  be  excused  stating 
the  name. 

1746.  You  said  that  you  shot  your  game  early  in  the  year,  and 
you  think  that  greatly  diminishes  poaching  ?  Certainly ;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it,  because  the  great  time  for  poaching,  particularly 
where  there  are  organised  bands,  is  after  Christmas.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  you  kill  your  game  doicn  before  Christmas  you  very 
much  prevent  poaching. 

1747.  Is  not  that  rather  contradictory  to  your  opinion  relative  to 
a  large  quantity  of  game  not  inducing  poaching?  No.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  an  organized  band  of  poachers  who  come  for  night 
poaching,  and  I  thought  that  the  former  question  referred  to  the 
day  poachers  that  I  have  been  examined  about.  I  opened  my 
evidence  by  saying,  that  I  had  no  large  bands  of  poachers  in  my 
part  of  the  country.     One  or  two  going  about  is  the  utmost. 

1748.  But  the  one  or  two  going  about  are  most  likely  labourers 
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of    the    neighbourhood  ?     Yes,    but    not    organized    bands    of 
poachers. 

1 7 19.  You  reduce  the  game  early  in  the  year,  that  you  may  not 
have  large  quantities  for  them  ?  So  as  to  induce  the  organized 
bands  of  pooclicrs  to  come  after  Christmas,  and  also  to  save  the 
expense  of  keepers. 

1750.  Do  you  think  that  the  circumstance  of  there  not  being  so 
large  a  quantity  of  game  operates  to  prevent  those  two  or  three 
p<mchei"s  in  the  neighljourhood  from  poaching  ?  IJ  it  i$  uell  looked 
after.  The  dUtinction  I  irUh  to  make  is  beticeen  a  country  well  looked 
after,  and  one  that  is  not  irell  looked  after. 

1751.  Mr.  Trelaicny.]  You  said  that  bailiffs  and  keepers  rarely 
went  on  well  together  long  ?    Verj*  rarely  indeed. 

175"2.  Is  that  from  an  opinion,  on  the  part  of  bailiffs,  that  game 
preserving  tends  to  diminish  the  crop  ?  It  is  an  excuse  to  both. 
The  bailitf  uses  it  as  an  excuse  that  the  hares  and  rabbits  have 
destroyed  his  crops ;  and  the  keef»er  makes  it  an  excu.se  for  a  small 
quantity  of  game,  by  saying  that  the  bailiff  has  put  his  foot  into  the 
nests,  and  destroyed  the  young  hares. 

1753.  Are  bailiffs  generally  experienced  agriculturists,  and  taken 
for  that  reason  ?     They  ought  to  be. 

1754.  Then  they  would  be  pretty  good  judges  of  the  effect  of 
game  upon  crops  ?     Perfectly  so. 

1700.  How  do  you  stock  an  estate  with  game  when  you  first 
commence  keeping  game  ?  The  best  way  is  by  buying  tame  game 
if  you  can  do  so,  and  keep  them  in  coops,  and  by  getting  eggs  and 
then  hutching  them  under  hens,  and  taking  the  hen  and  coop  and 
everything  into  the  fields. 

1761.  Where  is  the  tame  live  game  bought  ?  There  is  a  place 
in  Buckinghamshire  where  a  man  breeds  1,500  pheasants  every 
year. 

176'2.  With  a  view  to  sale?    With  a  view  to  sale. 

1708.  Mr.  VUliers.]  With  respect  to  the  fanner  you  mentioned, 
who  said  that  he  thought  that  the  advantage  he  derived  from  the 

E reservation  of  game  more  than  counterbalanced  the  injury  done 
y  the  game,  did  he  mean  that  he  was  indemnified  by  certain 
|)ecuniury  contingencies?  I  came  before  the  Committee  to  answer 
to  tilings  witliin  my  own  knowledge.  The  impression  upon  my 
mind  is  of  no  value  to  the  Committee  as  evidence.  TIjc  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind  from  previous  conversation  was  this,  that  the 
uilvantages  he  derived  frf>m  the  protection  to  his  own  pr<>f>ertT. 
an<l  the  money  that  was  spent  in  consequence  of  the  t>res«i- 
of  game,  counterbalanced  any  injury  that  the  game  did.  H 
"  1  would  rather  that  my  landlord  preserved  game  and  livwl  lu  the 
lit  il^liluurhotKl,  than  that  he  did  not  preserve  game,  and  I  had  my 
farm  without  tliem,  because  I  tl  n  more  than  I  los«-  by  the 

preservation  ;"  that  was  a  verj-  ',  .r,  but  I  would  rather  not 

mention  his  name. 

1701.  He  was  a  singular  instuiir.  1  ipiote  the  instance  of  that 
farmer  saying  that,  and  that  the  iuipn-ssion  u{H>n  my  miod  is,  that 
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it  is  the  opinion  of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  England.  I 
have  heard  farmers  say,  that  the  residence  of  countiy  gentlemen, 
which  is  induced  by  the  preservation  of  game  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, is  of  so  much'  importance  to  the  neighbourhood  in  general, 
that  it  more  than  compensates  for  any  little  pecuniaiy  loss  that 
they  may  meet  with  from  the  preservation  of  game.* 

1769.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Are  you  aware,  as  a  game  preserver,  that 
you  cannot  rear  game  without  insect  or  other  food  to  maintain 
them  ?  From  experience,  I  have  found  that  you  never  can  rear 
young  game  in  a  shut-up  place  of  any  description,  no  matter  how 
large,  nor  can  you  ever  rear  young  with  success  upon  the  same  spot 
two  years  following ;  they  always  require  to  be  taken  to  a  different 
locale  ;  and  my  belief  is,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  insects 
and  seeds,  and  mattei-s  of  that  Idnd  that  are  in  the  soil,  which  are 
quite  necessary  for  the  rearing  of  young  game.  I  never  had  any 
difficulty.  I  should  think  that  out  of  150  eggs,  I  raised  130  or  135 
pheasants,  provided  those  eggs  were  laid  down  in  my  cubs ;  not 
those  that  were  taken,  because  sometimes  you  take  eggs  that  have 
been  laid  before  the  cocks  have  been  with  the  hens,  the  pullets' 
eggs ;  then  of  course  you  have  a  failure ;  or  if  they  have  been  frozen, 
as  it  was  last  year. 

1770.  You  think  it  impossible  to  rear  game  without  a  certain 
quantity  of  insect  matter  ?    Undoubtedly. 

Can  anything  be  more  artificial  and  unnatural  than  this  game 
system,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  a  special  code  of  extreme 
severity  is  to  be  perpetuated  ? 

Another  and  a  very  different  kind  of  witness,  and  who  has  had 
e:xperience,  at  a  former  time,  as  a  game  preserver,  will  be  found 
in  Lord  Hatherton.  His  lordship  was  examined  by  Mr.  VilHers, 
and  gave  the  following  account  of  his  own  abandonment  of  game 
preserving ;  and  when  his  lordship's  exertions  as  an  improver  of 
land,  and  as  a  practical  agiiculturist  ai'e  remembered,  it  will  be 
singularly  instructive. 

7264.  Over  what  quantity  of  land  have  you  preserved  the  game  ? 
Over  nearly  13,000  acres  immediately  about  my  residence. 

7265.  Have  you  had  great  opportunities  of  observing  what  is  the 
result  of  strictly  presemng  game?  I  have;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  very  extensive  and  strict  preservation  of  hares  and  rabbits  is 
most  injurious  to  land  in  every  way.  Some  years  after  I  had  been 
a  game  preserver,  I  became  also  an  extensive  improver  of  land.  I 
enclosed  nearly  4,000  acres  of  waste  on  various  parts  of  my  property, 
and  I  consequently  became  a  great  farmer.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  I  have  seldom  had  less  on  my  hands  than  2,000  acres  of 

*  Mr.  Challoner's  anonymous  farmer  will  be  found  to  be  a  solitary  example  of 
a  game-admiring  tenant. 
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land  nnder  improvement.    T/ntrnd,  tn  jwrnue  thg  ttco  occupation*,  a 
riffid  preserver  of  hares  and  -  /,  and  an  improver  of  my 

land  by  pltiiitiii'i  niu!  fnrinith,  -mpatible. 

7'2ttfi.  Do  V  I  had  not  laud  in  your  occupation  when 

you   first  yn-  I  had,  but  it  was  principally  prn?'? 

land ;    /   had    not    begun    to  jdough  or   to  plant.     I  soon  /■        ' 
a*  a  farmer  desirous  of  introducing  among  my  tenantry  avl 
the  neighbourhood  a  letter  system  of  exdtiration,  that  it  was  utterly 
hopeless  to  do   so  unless  I  completely  destroyed  the  hares ;  for  the 
attempt   merely    to   reduce   tl^em   vas    useless,   for   a   good   season 
repaired  their  numbers  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  found  there  was 
no  effectual  means  hut  entire  destruction.     Without  that  I  saw  it 
would  l)e  hoj)eless  to  introduce  upon  the  light  lands  those  crops  wo 
ought  to  have,  such  as  not  only  Swede  turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  car- 
rots, vetches,  but  lucrrne,  and  other  crops  of  that  kind.     T  hav. 
consequently  entirely  destroyed  the  hares,  or  at  least  destroyed  tlun 
as  far  as  practicable  over  about  8,000  acres  of  my  property,  and  i 
have  also  coini'letcly  destroyed  the  rabbits.     The  result  has  been, 
that  I  have  not  only  Ucn  enabled  to  plant  extensively  without  that 
depredation  which  formerly  obliged  me  to  replant  covers,  perhaps 
two  or  three  times,  and  it  has  not  only  enabled  me  to  rear  beaufilnl 
fences  on  a  completely  barren  soil,  but  I  have  introducetl  the  mlti- 
vation  of  those  roots  to  which  I  have  before  alluded ;  and  I  believe 
that  my  tenants  have  found  equal  atlvantage  from  it. 

7'267.  What  was  the  kind  of  land  that  you  pn 
before?     I  preserved  it  not  upon  stiff  and  rich  1; 
lands  of  a  medium  quality,  neither  very  stiff  nor  rich ;  but  the 
ifnnit/T  portion  of  i*  vvn<  iiiw.ti  n  light  gravelly  soil,  on  wbii-b  cnms 
wly  in  th  t  under  favourable  circu 

".^'.      Is  that  ill.  ... ->  i.jii.n  of  land  over  which  you  ..,> 
presene?    The  land  over  which  I  have  ceased  to  preserve  i> 

ripally  of  the  laftr'-    * 'or;  when  I  speak  of  having 

presene,  I  allude  to  hares  and  fabbits. 

7.""     *^    the  (  <iiiiiiiiti»e  to  understand  that  you  woui.i  nine 
bo( !  od'to  have  invested  capital  in  the  improvement  of  that 

laud  It  N'ni  I     '  ■  •  •  ••  f    • 

thought  it  jii ! 
adjoins  ("iiiiu'  rl.   (  i.. 
wbirh  i>i  <>f  <Mur-"  <••• 

mil'  .f  all    I  eau  d.>  the  pai : 

e<.i  .nj  thrncc.  but  still  T  . 

til. 


nf  Innd.  r.r  that 


\\  a 

of  i 

my  possession  of  ni} 

had  till'  L'r.  att-r  iiorflc- 
till 

m<  ...  .,..,  ....J. ..._,> .. 1  . 

lar  fann  sf  rvante ,  and  I  have  m . 
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farms  of  the  remainder  of  the  land,  that  portion  of  it  which  I  do 
not  occupy  myself.  Altogether  the  expenditure  of  capital  and  the 
employment  of  labour  have  been  greatly  increased. 

7271.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  land  was  not  productive 
before  you  occupied  it  ?  There  was  a  rabbit  warren  over  several 
hundred  acres  of  it,  and  sheep  were  depastured  on  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  on  commons  that  are  not 
absolute  heath,  though  a  large  portion  of  those  were  covered  with 
heath. 

7273.  Do  you  occupy  those  8,000  acres,  or  do  j-ou  let  it  ?  I 
occupy  about  2,000  out  of  that  8,000,  and  perhaps  there  are  1,300 
acres  of  wood  besides,  which  is  in  my  own  hands  ;  all  the  rest  is  in 
farms  averaging  from  250  to  400  acres. 

7274.  There  is  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  occupy 
those  lands,  on  the  terms  on  which  they  take  them,  referring  to  the 
power  of  destroying  game  ?  None  whatever ;  on  the  contrary',  since 
I  have  destroyed  it,  I  perceive  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  degree 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of.  the  tenants  in  their  expenditure  ;  and 
it  has  happened  to  me,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  to  have 
received  indisputable  evidence  of  my  character  as  a  destroyer  of 
hares,  it  having  turned  very  much  to  my  account,  in  a  better  class 
of  tenants  having  offered  themselves  for  my  farms  when  they  have 
been  vacant.  I  have  had  veiy  few  vacancies  on  my  estate  at  any 
time,  but  it  so  happened  last  year  I  had  three  good  farms  vacant ; 
in  two  instances  by  the  death  of  the  parties,  and  in  the  other  by  the 
retirement  of  a  female  tenant ;  and  I  know  from  my  steward  that  a 
great  number  of  the  numerous  candidates  that  applied  for  those 
farms  stated  to  him  that  the  principle  motive  for  their  wishing  to 
live  on  my  propei*ty  was,  their  knowledge  that  they  should  be  free 
from  the  devastation  of  game  ;  and  some  of  them  stated  that  they 
had  suffered  much  by  it  elsewhere. 

7275.  May  we-  infer  from  that,  that  it  is  a  prevailing  opinion 
among  fanners  that  game  does  them  extensive  damage,  and  that  it 
makes  a  great  difference  to  them  in  the  terms  onAvhich  they  engage 
with  their  landlords,  whether  the  game  is  destroyed«or  whether  they 
have  the  power  of  destroying  it  ?  /  have  not  the  remotest  doubt  of 
it ;  I  know  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  large  landed 
proprietors  who  are  extensive  game  preservers,  to  say,  '■^  My  tenants 
are  a  capital  set  of  fellows  ;  their  fields  are  coveied  with  game  s 
they  never  make  the  slightest  complaint ;"  but  I  have  known  those 
same  tenants  give  a  very  different  account  of  their  feelings  to  others, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  there  is  a  general  repugnance  on  the 
part  of  the  tenantry  of  the  country  to  have  their  fanns  largely 
covered  by  hares. 

727(3.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  no  good  farmer  could  so 
occupy  any  quantity  of  land  without  making  that  inquiry,  without 
some  stipulation  with  respect  to  the  game  ?  I  think  no  sensible 
farmer  would  take  a  farm  without  making  some  stipulation.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  land ;  veiy  rich  deep  soils, 
which  suck  up  the  grain  sown  quickly  in  the  spring,  are  less  liable 
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to  depredations  from  hares  and  rabbits  than  poor  soils ;  on  rich 
fanns,  therefore,  the  tenants  are  generally  less  solicitous  about  it ; 
but  I  hold  that  on  ])Oorer  soils,  or  soils  of  even  average  strength,  a 
great  quantity  of  hares  and  rabbits  are  a  most  serious  injury  to  the 
occupant  and  the  landlord. 

7'^77.  If  the  tenant  has  not  a  distinct  understanding  mih  the 
landlord  as  to  the  game,  you  consider  he  has  made  an  improyident 
bargain  ?     I  do. 

7278.  Do  you  know  it  does  occur  occasionally  that  the  farmers 
do  enter  on  the  land  without  making  any  arrangement  with  the 
landlord  on  the  subject  ?  p'arraers  are  very  fond  of  a  particular 
district  of  country  in  which  their,  families  and  friends  live;  and  if 
in  such  district.s  the  prevailing  practice  has  always  been  to  preserve 
extensively,  they  submit  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

lUlQ.  Is  there  a  great  comixtition  for  land?  I  think  very 
great. 

7 '280.  It  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  fanner  to  suffer  great 
damage  from  the  game,  and  yet  not  to  make  any  great  complaint, 
from  ita  being  the  custom  of  the  countrv'  to  take  land  without  stipu- 
lation ?  I  have  obsened  that  to  be  the  case  in  some  districts  of 
England  ;  it  is  difficult  for  a  farmer  to  find  a  good  farm  on  which 
game  does  not  abound. 

7".iHl.  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  as  to  what  is  the  loss 
on  a  farm  if  game  is  presen'ed,  and  what  would  be  the  amount  of 
fair  compen.sation  to  give  to  the  tenant  ?  No,  I  have  not ;  but  I 
know  that  when  I  was  a  minor,  and  the  property  which  I  now  have 
was  in  the  htuids  of  trustees,  that  was  in  the  years  1812  and  1613, 
my  estates  were  re-valued  under  their  direction,  and  that  the  valuer 
professed  at  that  time  (it  was  a  time  of  very  high  prices)  to  have 
made  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  rent  in  some 
in.stances  on  account  of  the  liability  to  tre.spas8es  from  game.  I 
think  in  some  instances  it  might  have  gone  so  far  as  10  j»er  cent. 

l'iS'2.   Chairman  }ilr.  JH.  Sutton.]  Damage  for  game  ?    Yes;  but 

f)rice8  f»'ll  soon  aftei-wards,  and  1  found  it  necessary  successively  to 
o\jer  my  rents,  first  10  percent.,  then  15, and  subsequentJy  11  per 
cent.     If,  however,  at  the  period  of  the  latter  reduction,  which  I 
think  wa«  in  the  year  1H34,  /  had  resolved  on  (he  utter  destruction 
of  the  hares  and  rabbits  over  the  poorer  land  on  my  estate,  J  should 
not  hare  been  obliged  to  make  that  reduction. 

'•■l^'.\.  Mr.  Villiers.]  You  do  not  think  it  an  extravagant  compen- 
sation if  the  trnnnts  wm-  to  demand  10  |H-r  cent,  or  11  percent. 
n-duction,    in   cons«(jufnce   of  tlie   presentation   of  game ?     The 
amount  that  a  tenant  should  ask  must  entirely  d«-pend  on  the 
quality  of  the  soil  he  occupies,  and  the  amount  of  game  to  wliirli 
hf  is  liable. 

7'^i:^  1.  But  is  it  your  opinion,  that  the  amount  of  reduction  .> .... .. 

the  lowneas  of  prices  comptlK>d  you  to  make  was  only  equal  to  what 
would  lie  a  fair  compensation  for  the  damage  done  by  tlie  game  ? 
I  think  such  was  the  ease  in  the  intUooe  of  tbe  Iwt  reduction, 
wbiih  \va?t  ftU>ut  10  p,r  cmt  ,  in  1884,  on  the  farms  of  poor  toil. 
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7285.  Have  you  observed,  since  you  have  destroyed  the  hares  on 
your  property,  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  make 
improvements?  Very  great  indeed;  I  am  quite  confident  that 
improvements  of  various  sorts,  in  the  destroying  of  fences  and  the 
making  of  new  fences,  extensive  drainage,  and  the  introduction  of 
other  roots  not  hitherto  cultivated,  would  not  have  been  undertaken 
if  they  had  believed  that  their  improvements  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  fonner  depredations  by  game. 

7286.  Have  you  any  experience  of  tenants  holding  under  you 
before  you  destroyed  the  game,  and  still  retaining  their  occupation 
since  you  have  destroyed  the  game,  as  to  the  improvement  of  capital 
on  the  same  land  ?  I  conceive  I  have  already  answered  that  question 
in  the  former  one. 

7287.  You  have  spoken  only  of  a  certain  proportion  of  your 
estate,  on  which  you  destroyed  the  hares.  Now,  on  the  other  part 
of  your  estate,  on  which  you  have  not  exterminated  the  har'es,  do 
you  alloAV  the  tenamt  the  power  of  coursing  or  of  otherwise  destroy- 
ing the  hares ?  Yes ;  I  still  preserse  the  game  on  perhaps  a 
third  portion  of  my  estate.  My  original  love  of  sporting  is  not 
eradicated ;  and  I  am  verj'  glad,  with  their  entire  concurrence,  to 
preserve  the  hares  on  a  certain  part  of  my  property ;  but  I  do  it 
with  a  perfect  understanding  on  their  part  that  they  are  at  liberty 
to  reduce  them  by  coursing  to  any  extent  they  please.  One  of  my 
tenants,  by  an  arrangement  I  have  made  with  him  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  has  the  absolute  right  of  destroying  the  hares ;  and 
the  others,  who  are  all  wealthy  men  and  large  farmers,  preserve 
them  or  destroy  them  exactly  in  the  proportion  they  please. 

7288.  Is  that  an  arrangement  which  you  have  found  generally 
satisfactory  ?    Most  satisfactory. 

His  lordship  would  take  hares  from  the  list  of  animals  of 
game. 

7291.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Would  you  think  it  expedient  to  put  the 
hares  now  on  the  same  footing  as  rabbits  ?  I  should  be  extremely 
glad  to  see  hares  taken  altogether  out  of  the  class  of  game,  and  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  rabbits.  I  believe  it  would  correct  a  great 
amount  of  evil,  affecting  material  interests  both  of  tenant  and  land- 
lord, and  affecting  the  moral  condition  of  the  loAver  orders ;  and  it 
is  the  simplest  and  the  greatest  improvement  that  could  be  made 
in  the  game  laws. 

7292.  Babbits,  in  fact,  by  the  law  are  not  considered  game? 
They  are  not  game. 

729:3.  The  game  law  at  present  consists  in  a  Trespass  Act,  which 
contemplates  a  trespass  in  pursuit  of  game ;  that  is  the  principal 
provision  of  what  is  called  the  game  laws  at  present?  With 
reference  to  the  game  laws,  as  regards  the  day  occupations  of  the 
poacher. 

7298.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  the  offence  in  the  pursuit  of 
rabbits,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  would  you  place  the  hares  on 
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the  same  footing  as  rabbits  for  the  future?  Certainly;  my  object 
in  enacting  that  hares  should  be  no  longer  game,  would  be  to  giro 
the  owner  of  a  small  property,  who  does  not  like  the  expense  of 
taking  out  a  licence,  the  power  of  destroying  them. 

7'299.  In  your  experience  of  the  mischief  that  hares  do  upon  a 
farm,  are  you  of  opmion  that  they  ought  not  to  be  specially  pro- 
tected; that  the  prcser^•ation  of  them  should  not  be  specially 
protected  by  the  law  "  I  am  of  that  opinion,  both  as  regards  the 
interest  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  I  am  of  tliat  opinion  also, 
because  I  think  the  great  inducement  which  a  great  abundance  of 
hares  presents  to  poaching,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  other  crime  ;  but  the  main  reason  why  I  desire  to  see  that  change 
is,  to  give  the  occupant  of  small  quantities  of  land,  adjoining  the 
presened  estates,  and  especially  corerts,  which  very  likely  are  not 
the  property  of  the  occupant's  landlord,  the  power  of  reducing  the 
mischief  by  the  destroying  and  disposing  of  the  hares. 

7.'300.  You  do  not  deny  tlie  rights  of  the  proprietor  to  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  property,  but  you  do  not  think  that  where  he  so 
uses  his  property  as  to  occasion  a  great  nuisance  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, he  ought  to  have  that  nuisance  specially  protected  by  law  ? 
Certainly ;  I  do  not  deny  or  question  in  any  way  the  right  of  the 
owner  to  do  as  ho  pleases  with  his  own  property  ;  but  I  think  it 
shamefully  unjust  in  the  law  to  give  him  the  power  of  an  indirect 
use  of  another  person's. 

7301.  Is  it  your  opinion  when  the  law  does  protect  this  abnse  of 
property,  that  it  gives  a  countfnnnce  to  it  in  the  country,  and  the 
custom  is  not  thought  to  1  risible?     Exactly  so. 

"I'Uyi.  Now  you  ri'f»»r  to  i  .vho  wcupy  land  in  the  neigh- 

bourhood of  persons  who  prestavtj  game;  is  it  possil'  -<• 

occupiers  to  hold  under  landlords  who  are  not  prest ;  a 

selves  ?     Certiiinly. 

7'}():i.  Would  those  occupiers  have  any  claim  on  their  landlords 
for  compensation  for  the  damage  done  by  the  game  preserved  in  the 
neigh  bourhcxKl  ?    Such  ca.ses  are  numerous,  and  of  course  thtv  Inn  o 
no  claim  for  redness,  except  a  moral  one,  on  the  party  from 
the  injury  has  proceeded. 

TM)l.  Woula  you  consider  that  a  case  in  which  the  occupiers  of 
land  in  this  country  sustain  an  unqualified  ityury  firom  the  preser- 
vation of  game  ?  I  think  that  class  of  occupiers  do  sustain  that 
di'scription  of  injury. 

7:(05.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the  sura  which  any  person  pays  for 
a  certificate  or  licence  to  kill  game?     I  think  it  is  £i  lOs. 

7:}0fJ.  Is  it  th«'  cas«'  that  no  person  can  shoot  gam«>  witliout  pay- 
■  tt  sura  for  his  certificate?     No  on**  can  do  it  safily. 

Tbi'n  in  tlu"  cast*  to  which  n.'f««n'nc<'  has  Ut^n  madt*,  in 
w!  is  overrun  with  giuno.  '"Id 

un..  i  who  prem-rvcs  it,  ho  mu  .    use 

befoce  1m  &ak  dsattoy  the  gamrt  hims«-lt.'  ii<  uuist,  uiUsaa  he 
chooses  to  inrite  some  pi>r»ou  who  hu3  u  hccucu  to  do  it  liMr 
him. 
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7308,  Now,  in  any  of  those  cases  of  which  you  have  any  experi- 
ence, where  persons  are  overmn  with  game,  would  it  take  up  much 
of  their  time  if  they  became  the  destroyers  of  it  themselves?  It 
would  ;  I  know  many  tracts  of  country  occupied  by  very  small 
tenants  adjoining  extensively  preserved  districts,  in  which  the 
parties  could  very  ill  afford  indeed  to  take  out  a  licence,  and  to 
expend  their  time  in  doing  themselves  justice ;  and  if  they  had 
those  means,  if  they  had  money  and  time  at  their  disposal,  many  of 
them  would  not  possess  the  requisite  skill. 

7309,  And  to  keep  down  the  game  they  must  either  devote  a 
large  portion  of  their  time,  which  might  be  otherwise  better  occupied, 
or  must  hire  persons  for  the  purpose  ?  Certainly ;  but  if  hares 
were  put  in  the  same  category  as  rabbits,  they  would  veiy  easily 
destroy  them  by  wires  and  other  means. 

The  certificate  duty  is  imposed  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
game. 

7312.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Is  that  with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  hardships 
which  now  fall  on  the  occupier  of  land  who  may  have  a  right  to 
destroy  game,  but  must  fii-st  incur  this  expense  ?  I  would  advise 
it  with  a  view  to  do  him  justice,  and  as  a  means  of  assisting  in  the 
general  reduction  of  hares. 

7313.  Are  you  aware  that  any  man  who  is  found  guilty  of  ofifend- 
ing  under  the  game  laws  is  liable  to  a  double  penalty  in  conse- 
quence of  offending  against  this  law,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
revenue  law  ?  I  believe  in  some  cases  he  is  ;  if  he  has  not  a  licence 
he  suffers  in  the  first  instance  for  the  trespass,  and  then  for  not 
having  a  licence. 

7314.  Do  you  consider  then  that  this  tax  is  an  additional  protec- 
tion to  the  pi-eservation  of  game  ?  No  doubt  it  is ;  it  has  been  so 
decided,  and  I  conceive  it  is. 

7315.  Do  you  believe  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  game  or 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue  that  this  tax  is  imposed  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  it  has  been  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  game  ; 

'  its  amount  is  so  small,  that  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  I  think  it 
might  long  ago  have  been  dispensed  with.  I  believe  it  is  only 
between  £100,000  and  £200,000  a  year. 

7316.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  common  for  poachers  to  pay  for 
a  certificate  for  a  right  to  destroy  game  ?  I  have  known  such  cases, 
but  I  believe  it  is  very  uncommon. 

7317.  It  is  a  double  power  which  the  game  preserver  has  over 
the  man  who  destroys  game,  that  he  can  first  pursue  him  under  the 
game  law,  and  then  for  violating  the  revenue  laws  ?    Yes. 

Although  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  game  preserving 
has  gi-eatly  increased,  the'  force  of  public  opinion  is  now  begin- 
ning to  operate  upon  a  few  preservers,  and  preserves  are  in  some 
places  being  abandoned. 
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7337.  Mr.  ViUiers.]  Have  you  any  doubt  that  further  restri 
now  on  the  sale  of  game,  would  have  any  etfectbut  that  of  inert  im 
offences  against  the  law  ?     I  think  that  further  restrictions  will  have 
that  effect,  and  the  mitigation  of  the  laws  will  produce  a  contrary 
effect. 

7338.  llavu  yuu  any  reason  for  believing  that  poaching  has 
increased  more  of  late  years  than  before  ?  That  question  would  be 
answered  differently  in  different  districts  ;  in  the  county  in  which 
1  reside,  the. population  has  increased  with  amazing  rapidity ;  crime 
has  increased  with  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  there 
are  more  commitments  to  gaol  for  poaching,  but  I  very  much  doubt 
vliether  there  is  any  proportionate  inrr 

7339.  Do  you  know  that  the  battu  is  a  thing  of  modem 
date  in  this  country ;  the  excessive  pn^ervation  of  game,  and  the 
excessive  slaughter  of  it,  within  a  short  time  ?  As  far  a.s  I  know  I 
should  say  it  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  30  or  40  years,  and  did 
not  exist  previously. 

7340.  It  is  not  being  discontinued  at  all  in  any  part  of  the 
country  at  present?  I  should  say  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  the 
preservation  of  game  is  less  extensive  and  less  rigid  now  than  it  was 
two  or  three  years  ago.  I  have  reason  to  tliink  it  is  so  in  conse- 
quence of  inquiries  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  for  keei^rs.  for 
myself  and  other  persons,  and  I  have  found  from  their  reports,  that 
many  pre8er\'es  are  being  given  up^ 

7341.  Do  you  think  it  is  on  account  of  the  injury  thiit  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do  to  agriculture  ?  It  no  doubt  arises  from  a  variety  of 
causes  ;  from  thatmotiv"  uitli  ^ome  persons,  as  it  is  witli  ?"•■  ■  ♦"'■'in 
economy  with  others. 

734'.i.  Whati'ver  niu;  .      ...     motives  that  people  ha\.. 
generally  proceed  from  th-'  .\ils  produced  by  gaiiu  '     1  u 
Uiat  to  be  the  general  cuu?*f. 

7343.  They  are  generally  economical  nr  s<h  ial  rviN,  ainl  ^ome 
people  in  the  present  day  have  be»n  I'd  mi  that  urcount  lo  dis- 
courage the  presenation  of  ganu;  ?  I  liav.'  no  doubt,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  from  motives  of  economy. 

7341.  Was  there  any  proposition  made  in   tlu'  I.  I^rds 

tliis  year  by  Lt)rd  Dacre,  or  any  other  perboii,  for  givmj^  conijHm- 
sation  to  farmers  who  have  been  injured  by  game  ?  .Y«'>.  it  is  the 
])rin(ipal  part  of  Lord  Dai-re's  measure.  I  have  not  s«'fn  it  since 
tlif  iJill  was  committed  and  altered  ;  but  I  have  vt-n.-  great  dt>ubta 
with  respect  to  that  arrangement  answering  ;  I  think  it  will  U-ad  to 
a  vast  deal  of  litigation  Wtween  game  preservers  and  tenants,  and 
that  small  attorneys  will  reap  a  plentiful  har>'est  fn>m  it ;  but  I 
doubt  very  much  its  prtxlucing  the  effect  wliich  his  lordship  exMCta; 
nor  do  I  Uiink  that  any  change  will  do  it  80  effiKtually  as  tW<^ 
taking  hart^s  out  of  the  class  of  game,  and  giving  ereiy  num  the 
riglit  t.)  destroy  them  on  his  own  land. 

As  will  l>e  seen  from  subsequent  extracts,  that  the  game  pre- 

sen-ers  ou  the  Committee  tudcuvoureU  to  show  tlmt  the  strict 
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preservation  of  game,  and  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of 
keepers  and  watchers,  has  tlie  effect  of  preventing  crime  gene- 
rally.    Mr.  Pusey,  treating  that  as  an  idle  fancy,  says, 

I  have  often  heard  it  discussed  what  would  be  the  effect  of  aban- 
doning the  preservation  of  game  in  the  increase  of  other  crimes ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  those  who  suppose  that  other  crimes 
would  be  increased  by  the  abandonment  of  preserving,  forget  that 
there  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  country  in  which  there  is  no  real 
preservation  of  game  at  this  moment. 

7581.  And  that  crime  did. not  increase  immediately  in  propor- 
tion to  the  absence  of  those  offences  which  are  called  game-law 
offences  ?  I  have  never  heard  of  any  difference  in  the  amount  of 
sheep-stealing,  or  any  other  offence,  between  the  Unpreserved  and 
the  preserved  parts  of  the  country.  The  only  change  I  have  found 
since  giving  up  the  preservation  of  game  upon  my  land,  was,  that 
there  was  more  depredation  on  the  woods  ;  some  of  the  limbs  of  the 
trees  have  been  broken,  hit  that  has  been  put  a  stop  to  by  merely 
sending  a  j)erson  to  look  after  it. 

Though  Lord  Hatherton  gives  it  some  countenance,  it  seems 
that  the  police  would  effectually  protect  other  property,  while 
the  game  leads  to  endless  diss'atisfactiou. 

7856.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Do  you  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  this 
advantage,  of  protectmg  aparticular  estate  preserved  against  outrages 
committed  on  it,  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  the  evil  done  by  the 
preservation  of  hares  ?  I  entirely  adopt  that  opinion ;  I  adopt  it 
the  more  willingly,  because,  although  I  destroy  the  hai'es,  I  pre- 
serve my  feathered  game. 

7357.  Is  there  a  rural  police  in  the  county  of  Stafford  ?  There 
is  a  very  effective  one. 

7858.  Then  property  would  be  protected,  although  they  generally 
did  not  preserve  game  in  the  county  of  Stafford  ?    It  would. 

7359.  Did  you  m^te  any  observation  at  the  time  that  you  pre- 
sei-ved  game,  and  have  you  observed  since  the  effect  upon  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  presei^ving  game  ?  I  have  not  observed  auy  disadvan- 
tageous effect  on  the  labouring  classes,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  holds 
out  an  inducement  to  them  to  become  depredators,  and  initiates  them 
into  crime.  I  have  not  observed  that  it  has  produced  any  ill  feeling 
between  lando^vners,  being  game  preservers,  and  other  classes  ;  but 
between  the  landowners  and  their  own  tenants,  and  the  tenants  of 
other  people  adjoining  their  preserves,  I  have  observed,  and  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  that  the  state  of  the  law  does  produce  a  giveat  deal 
of  dissatisfaction. 

7360  The  law  produces  a  good  deal  of  ill  feeling  between 
landlord  and  tenant?  Yes,  although  the  tenants  are  backward 
always  to  express  it. 
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7361.  Do  vou  klieve  that  the  oflFence  of  poaching  is  regarded  by 
farmers,  or  the  middle  cln8scs  generally,  as  an  oftence  equal  to  any 
other  for  which  men  are  convicted  and  sent  to  prison  ?  I  do  not 
think  it  is. 

736-2.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  regard  a  poacher,  who  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  diminishes  this  cause  of  evil  to  themselves,  with  a 
lenient « ye  ?  I  have  heard  tenants  say,  that  they  look  upon  a  fox 
and  a  i)oa(;htr  veiy  much  in  tlie  same  light ;  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
their  .superabundance  of  game  by  either  means,  I  have  heard  them 
say  so  jocosely. 

7303.  Do  you  believe  that  a  tenant  would  not  employ  a  labourer 
if  he  heard  he  ever  hud  been  guilty  of  poaching'?  I  think  very  few 
t4;nant8,  living  under  landlords  who  present  gaim  ,  would  employ  a 
poacher  upon  their  fanus. 

Tho  following  extracts  from  his  lordsliip's  examhiation  by 
Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  at  onee  corroborate  the  vie  c 

1,  and  aflbrd  some  insight  into  the  systtin    .  i   _ 
I  . .  .     Jig,  and  tlio  temper  of  game  preservers. 

7383.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.  If  you  were  understood  correctly,  you 
think  that  preserving  hares  and  rabbits  to  a  great  e.xtent  is  attended 
with  bad  consequences  ?     I  do. 

73>i7.  Do  you  think,  supposing  the  right  to  de.stroy  hares  and 
rabbits  were  given  alone  to  the  tenant,  that  he  could  filid  tiiin-  to 
do  it,  without  assistance  from  his  landl'»rd  ?    Tliat  dej> 
th»'  (luality  of  the  tt-nunt ;  I  conceive  he  would  easily,  if  i 
right ;  he  might  employ  another  person  with  snares  to  do  it,  if  Iw 
jdeased,  and  lie  would  Jind  a  profit  in  doing  it 

7388.  Do  not  tli  s  destroy  winged  game  as  well  as  ground 

game?    Not  if  ski  <1. 

73m9.  Do  you  tJuuk  that  employing  a  person  on  his  land  in 
destroy  hares  and  rabbits,  would  tend  to  introduce  a  person  who 
might  destroy  all  other  game  ?  I  have  not  found  that  to  be  the 
ease  in  my  own  experience.  I  have  used  snares  verj-  extensively, 
imd  a  great  number  of  persons  art^  employed  in  doing  it.  1  could 
not  by  any  other  mean«  ^'  •"  'l"«n  as  effectually  as  I  do,  my  hares 
and  rabbits.    I  do  tliat  i  illy,  that  the  Duke  of  B«'dford  the 

other  day  showed  \i\v.  u  ..  .i.  i  iiom  his  steward,  who  had  sjK'nt  a 
day  in  riding  over  my  estatf,  who  hati  reported  to  him,  tliat  om» 
of  tlie  things  that  he  fouml  most  worthy  of  observation,  was  his 
not  sc^'iun  ibroughout  tli<-  day  a  single  hare  or  rabbit. 

7''"      '"  '      '  .  if  the  power  alone  n  =      ' 

of  «i  •  would  b«'  alJe  to  i 

(■lt;i'  to  the  landlonl's  u.  i 

ihr  a  of  the  woods  aii'i  v 

ciiv, -,  lu  which  hi    uuuld  Hot  ;   there  an*  otli<  i>  i:;  v.  !...h   iii- 
» iisily  do  it;   I  think    that  nu  ohj-et  of  that   iiutiir.    would  h 
satisfariorily  accomplished.  y  the  co-oiK'mtion  ol  landlord 

ttud  leliuut 
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7391.  You  have  stated  that  j'ou  have  planted  a  great  deal  on  your 
estate  ?    Yes. 

7392.  Have  you  found  that  your  plantations  suffered  as  well 
as  your  tenantry  by  to©  many  hai'es  and  rabbits  ?  Very  much 
indeed. 

7393.  Was  that  the  chief  reason  why  you  destroyed  your  hares 
and  rabbits  ?  No ;  it  had  very  great  weight  with  me,  but  the 
destruction  of  fences,  which  I  was  obliged  to  make  to  a  great  extent, 
had  still  more ;  but  I  may  safely  say,  that  from  the  experience  of 
the  injury  done  to  myself  as  a  farmer,  made  me  feel  very  eager 
indeed  to  relieve  my  tenants  of  the  mischief. 

7394.  Suppose  a  tenant  takes  his  farm  at  a  game  rent,  at  a  lower 
rent  than  land  without  game,  on  account  of  the  game,  do  you  think 
that  is  one  way  in  which  the  objection  might  be  met?  If  the  par- 
ties make  a  contract  of  that  kind,  they  have  nothing  to  complain 
of ;  but  I  think  a  liberal  permission  to  the  tenant  to  destroy  hares 
would  be  the  more  politic  and  satisfactory  arrangement. 

7395.  But  at  all  events  you  think  it  had  better  be  left  to  the 
mutual  arrangement  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  ?  In  dl  cases  I 
am  of  that  opinion. 

7396.  You  have  said  that  since  you  lessened  your  stock  of  hares 
and  rabbits,  having  farms  to  let,  tenants  of  a  better  class  or  descrip- 
tion took  them  ?     Offered  for  them. 

7397.  Jiow,  might  not  that  have  been  because  those  tenants  who 
took  those  farms  were  pleased  at  having  the  right  to  sport  ?  Over 
two-thirds  of  my  estate  I  have  left  them  veiy  little  to  sport  with, 
for  you  cannot  find  a  hare  or  rabbit ;  over  the  other  part  it  may 
have  had  its  inducement.  , 

7398.  In  giving  them  leave  to  course,  do  you  restrict  them  to 
certain  times  of  the  season ;  being  a  game  presenter,  you  are  aware 
that  at  certain  times  of  the  season  pheasants  and  partridges  are 
lying  about?  Every  year  I  give  them  unlimited  permission  during 
three  months,  November,  January,  and  February. 

7399.  What  is  the  rule  of  restriction  before  and  after  that  time  ? 
That  thex-e  shall  be  no  coursing,  that  they  should  preserve  ;  that 
applies  only  to  one-third  of  my  property. 

7400.  And  as  to  the  rest  of  the  property,  what  is  the  rule? 
There  are  no  hares  nor  rabbits  ;  the  rule  is  utterly  to  destroy  them 
wherever  they  can  be  found. 

7401.  Have  the  tenants  pennission,  where  there  are  ho  hares  or 
rabbits,  to  look  for  them,  and  do  you  make  any  reservation  as  to 
the  time  they  shall  look  for  them  ?  The  question  has  not  arisen  ; 
the  hares  are  so  few  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while,  and  the  rabbits 
that  mil  be  propagated  on  light  soils  in  extensive  estates,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  to  subdue  them,  are  consequently  destroyed  by  them. 
I  require  them  to  destroy  them.  I  express  my  wish  that  they 
should  destroy  them  everywhere. 

7402.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  generally  the  custom  on  estates 
where  game  is  strictly  preserved,  that  the  tenant  takes  the  game  on 
the  farm  into  his  consideration  before  he  makes  an  agreement  with 
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his  landlord  ?  I  think  ho  does  always,  but  it  not  imcouunouly 
happens,  after  he  has  taken  the  farm,  the  landlord  becomes  a  pre- 
server, or  the  fann  falls  into  tlie  hands  of  somebody  that  does,  and 
he  finds  himself  in  a  scrape. 

7406.  You  stated  that  the  game  in  two  great  seasons  of  drought 
would  have  destroyed  all  the  crops?  In  one  great  season  of 
drought,  which  was  the  year  before  last,  on  the  lighter  soils  of  a 
large  jKirtion  of  my  estate,  I  do  believe  that  if  there  had  been  the 
same  amount  of  game  that  I  had  in  1826  or  18*27,  tliat  the  crops 
would  have  been  utterly  destroyed. 

7407.  Why  did  that  peculiarity  attach  itself  to  a  dry  soil? 
Because  on  a  poor  soil  such  a  drought  as  there  wa.s  the  year  before 
last,  the  blade  of  barley  and  wheat  could  hardly  get  through  the 
ground  ;  it  was  kept  down  to  a  very  late  period,  and  the  game  could 
naturally  have  kept  it  more  ertoctually  down. 

740H.  Do  you  find  that  good  farming  is  a  protection  against 
damage  by  game?  Good  soils  and  good  farming  certainly  would 
secure  a  tenant  against  loss  from  game  more  effectually  than  bad 
soils  and  bad  funning. 

7415.  Are  you  aware  at  present  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
landlord,  by  agreement  with  his  tenant,  to  protect  his  rabbits  oh 
much  as  his  hares?     Certainly. 

74 1»).  Are  you  aware  that  thtre  is  a  vast  deal  of  difference 
between  the  habits  of  the  hare  and  the  rabbit  ?     Very  gri'at. 

7417.  Are  you  aware  that  the  hare  will  stray  by  niglit  much 
farther  than  the  rabbit?  He  will  travel  miles  to  the  nearest  field 
of  Swede  tumins,  and  still  further  to  carrot.s. 

74 18.  And  that  he  will  travel  a  very  long  way  to  particular  downs, 
on  which  the  haro  is  very  fond  of  f«>«'ding?     Yes. 

7410.  Do  you  know  on  that  account  the  hare  may  stray  across  a 
very  narrow  portion  of  land  belonging  to  p«>r8on«  who  never  feed 
him,  and  that  in  doing  so  it  may  l>e  caught  by  snares  ?  No  doubt 
that  is  the  case. 

7420.  Are  you  aware  that  in  snow  the  hare  also  travels  to  the 
same  extent,  and  that  if  thf  c<'rtificate  were  taken  from  the  hare  it 
would  be  better  worth  a  jHrson's  while  to  go  out  with  guns  at 
night?  I  am  awan;  that  the  hare  travels  gn^at  distances  in 
anow :  it  is  the  snow  very  much  that  pi-oves  the  distance  that  he 
travels. 

7424.  Would  not  the  recommendations  that  you  have  placed 
befon'  ilie  (  ommittee  tend  to  the  decrease  of  the  quantity  of  hares? 
1  think,  and  I  hoj>e,  they  would. 

7425.  If  the  quantity  of  hares  were  to  decrease,  is  it  not  of  neces- 
sity that  their  value  should  increase?  Certainly,  I  think  that  is 
so  ;  but  in  many  districts  now  a  hare  cannot  be  procured  at  all :  in 
districts  where  there  are  not  largo  towns  then?  are  stddom  {wrsons 
who  take  out  certilicatrs. 

7426.  liut  if  you  incn'ase  the  price  of  the  animal,  and  r"  •*■  ■ 
same  time  take  off  the  restrictions  lor  obtaining  it,  do  you  n- 

an  additional  indoMOMiit  to  the  kmer  orden  to  go  out  at  ui^m 
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If  the  prices  increase,  you  certainly  increase  the  inducements  to 
the  poacher ;  but  I  think  if  others  than  very  lai-ge  game  preservers 
had  the  power  of  supplying  the  market,  if  by  the  reduction  of  the 
certificate;  or  by  taking  hares  out  of  the  class  of  game,  you  allowed 
the  small  propriet(3rs  to  do  it,  they  would  turn  any  little  game  they 
might  have  to  account  by  selling  it  to  the  neighbouring  dealer,  and 
you  would  have  the  market  supplied  at  periods  when  it  is  not  sup- 
plied now.  I  have  always  observed,  in  the  county  in  which  I  reside, 
there  is  very  little  game  supplied  by  the  large  game  presenters, 
excepting  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January. 
The  pi'evious  montlis,  during  which  occur  the  races  and  other 
meetings  of  public  amusement,  during  fine  weather,  game  dealers 
are  very  badly  supplied,  which  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  must  necessarily  derive  their  supplies,  if  they  choose  to  acquire 
them  legally,  from  the  large  game  preservers ;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  a  veiy  great  improvement  in  the  law  if  those  parties  could  get 
supplied  earlier  in  the  season.  1  have  had  representations  from 
game  sellers  at  Wolverhampton  and  Walsall,  where  I  generally  send 
my  game,  where  I  send  a  large  portion  every  year,  and  all  the  large 
jjroprietors  of  Staffordshire  do  the  same,  that  they  cannot  })rocure 
it  in  anything  like  sufficient  amount  at  those  periods  when  they 
most  want  it.  I  think  the  alteration  I  suggest  will  be  the  means 
of  giving  them  such  supplies. 

7427.  What  is  the  time  that  you  state  these  additional  supplies 
are  demanded  ?     In  September  and  October. 

7428.  Are  you  aware  that  in  September  there  are  veiy  few  hares 
except  leverets  that  are  good  to  eat?  There  are  not  many;  but 
few^  persons  will  kill  leverets  and  sell  them,  if  they  wish  to  acquire 
them. 

7429.  It  has  been  inferred  by  the  witnesses  before  this  Com- 
mittee, that  there  is  an  objection  to  a  landlord  selling  his  game ;  do 
you  see  any  objection?  Not  the  slightest;  on  the  contrarj',  every 
inducement  should  be  held  out  to  them  to  do  so,  and  in  that  part 
of  the  country  where  I  reside  they  do  it  very  largely  indeed ;  and 
I  am  convinced,  during  the  months  I  have  mentioned,  there  is 
in  that  county  infinitely  less  poaching  going  on  than  at  any  other 
period. 

7430.  Was  it  with  a  view  to  putting  down  poaching  thai  the 
legalized  sale  of  game  was  made  an  established  law  ?  That  was  the 
object  of  some ;  but  more  generally  the  object  was  the  general 
feeling  of  the  infamous  injustice  of  not  allowing  any  persons  who 
liad  the  means  of  procuring  it  for  money  the  right  to  do  so,  and  to 
eat  it,  unless  it  were  given  to  them. 

7431.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  law  with  regard  to  the  sale  of 
game  should  be  in  any  way  amended  or  altered  ?  Those  alterations 
which  I  have  suggested  would  produce  an  excellent  effect ;  I  have 
no  other  suggestions  to  offer. 

7432.  Are  you  aware  that  at  present  the  legal  demand  for  game 
.early  in  the  season,  when  man's  appetite  is  freshest,  and  most 
requires  a  supply  of  novelty  in  London,  it  is  totally  impossible  tliat 
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it  can  b*;  It^gall  y  supplied  by  the  jin  "iiu^'r  of  the  article  ?  I  am  not 
aware  of  tliat ;  I  conctive  that  ffrouse  can  be.  and  are  sent  up  from 
Scotland  in  ami'  '    !  "      '        '    .  earlier  than  the 

legal  time  for  th  ■>. 

7433.  Aiv  .,x:k  uL  night,  on  the  12th 
of  August,  i:                                               ;sc?     Certainly. 

7434.  TL  grouse  which  are  in  Scot- 
land to  he  s,_  i.it  time?  It  is  impossible 
legally. 

743r>.  Are  you  awaii'  that  to  provide  against  the  demand  which 
they  know  will  take  i '  hers  send  up  to  London  an  immense 

quantity  of  illegally  kii-  _„.  .^e,  on  purpose  to  supjiK- ih.ir  ihniimd, 
because  they  know  the  legal  producer  of  the  arti  rd 

it?  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so,  because  I  see  the  an. v..  ..^..  ,  ...i.  re 
it  comes  from  I  do  not  know. 

744i2.  Do  you  say  that  the  small  occupants  who  are  without  cer- 
tificates could  not  do  themselves  justice  as  to  game  ?  Without 
certificates  they  certainly  cannot,  and  with  a  certificate,  in  manj 
cases,  tliey  would  do  it  with  difficulty  ;  they  cannot  afford  the  time, 
and  they  do  not  possess  tlie  skill,  requisite  forth  -»•;  and 

many  a  kind-hearted  man  in  that  class  of  lifn  has  a  ictance 

to  do  hims*'lf  justice  by  what  he  thii  "  rd 

as  a  violent  at-t,  and  from  those  mo;.  .a\ 

be  no  doubt,  to  very  great  injury. 

7443.  Then  you  do  not  thitik  tliat  the  remedy  yon  propose  as  to 
the  reduction  of  t  •  ;ld 
be  very  glad  to  us 
Kround.s,  but  tho  more  eliective  n^medy  woul'  .res  out 
of  Uie  class  of  game. 

7444.  Of  what  class  of  persons  do  you  believe  the  poacher  to  be ; 
is  h''  11  iiiiiu  of  other  i-riiiu's  ,i  mnu  nf  liml  .liiirui-ter?  I  think  tlie 
hu!  uher  has  .  who  was  fond  of 
til.  M>,  and  wl  -!'-•  »'"■  i-'>"'  -♦' 
tJii'                ion. 

I  ti'.     1 '<*  you  LUink  Ui.ii.    111!.-  jxi.t'iiii    i7>  ii    mail  ■>!    uiiiiitviii    aiiU 

dissolute  liabits  .'     I  do  not  know  tliat  he  is  more  so  tlian  many 
•'       vorkmen. 

You  have  stated  that  you  tlxiuk  a  man  has  even-  poaaible 
ri;.Mii  to  do  JLS  he  likes  with  his  own  v,  but  tliat  lie  tdiould 

not  have  the  power  ti>  infringe  on  ai)  -<•'»'*     Y'-s. 

hiiA  the 
stance. 

otl. 

paiiu,  an 

ganif  1  j.s 

ar  ry 

h..  > 

t  '  ... !»<'nlle- 
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men  preserving  should  do  so  very  much  at  their  own  expense,  and 
should  not  look  to  the  assistance  of  the  county  police ;  what  is  the 
distinction  you  draw  in  your  mind  between  game  and  other 
property  ?  I  did  not  state  absolutely  that  they  should  not  have 
the  aid  of  the  county  police  ;  on  the  contrar}-,  I  stated  that  I  thought 
the  county  police,  if  they  knew  of  any  case  of  poaching  about  to 
occur,  or  that  had  occun-ed,  ought  to  give  information ;  but  I  did 
state  that  game  preseiTation  was  an  expense  which  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  on  society  «it  large,  but  should  be  provided  for  by  those  who 
chose  to  indulge  in  it.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  think  the 
property  in  game  is  not  entitled  to  as  much  protection  from  the 
law,  and  from  those  who  are  employed  to  enforce  it,  as  any  other 
description  of  property. 

7494.  Do  you  think,  being  a  property  more  exposed  to  depre- 
dation, people  who  choose  to  indulge  in  it  should  take  means  in 
proportion  to  defend  it  ?     I  think  they  should. 

7495.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  what 
increase  of  the  police  force  would  be  required,  if  the  police  were 
required  to  preserve  and  protect  game  ?  If  gamekeepers  were  done 
away  with,  and  it  was  required  of  the  police  to  preser\'e  it  as  effec- 
tually as  gamekeepers  now  do,  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  answer 
that  question.  It  would  require  an  immense  increase,  because 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  is  no  more  effectual  night 
police  in  rural  districts  than  the  keeper  and  his  assistants.  The 
keeper  is  generally  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  veiy  extensive 
acquaintance  with  his  neighbourhood,  aware  of  all  the  localities  of 
it,  and  the  characters  about  it,  and  is  generally  able  to  do  his  work 
of  protection  very  effectually. 

7496.  The  police  do  not  take  cognizance  of  breaches  of  the  game 
laws  ?    I  rather  think  they  would. 

7497.  Would  a  policeman,  if  he  saw  a  man  with  a  shooting 
jacket  and  a  net  out  of  his  pocket,  think  it  right  to  seize  that  man 
and  take  him  before  a  magistrate,  and  charge  him  with  being  in 
the  pursuit  of  game  ?  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  do  on  a  field, 
he  would  not  on  a  road ;  and  I  hear  very  extensive  complaints 
indeed  among  game  preservers  and  magistrates,  that  the  law  does 
not  allow  them  to  seize  such  persons  on  the  road.  I  believe  it  is 
a  defect  in  the  law,  a  very  great  one  indeed,  and  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  alter  the  law  in  that  respect. 

7498.  It  was  with  respect  to  that  additional  duty  which  the 
magistrates  and  preser\'ers  in  the  county  of  Stafford  would  impose 
on  the  police,  that  you  were  asked  whether  you  could  at  all  infonn 
the  Committee  what  additional  expense  it  would  put  the  county  to  ? 
I  think  it  would  not  put  them  to  any  if  the  rural  police  had  the 
power ;  where  they  see  any  man  with  notoriously  the  habits  of  a 
poacher  passing,  and  have  reason  to  know  that  he  has  nets  and 
implements  about  him,  their  seizure  of  him  would  not  occasion  any 
expense  whatever.  It  is  notorious  that  in  the  town  of  Stafford  there 
are  a  great  many  men  whose  principal  occupation  is  the  poaching 
of  game,  or  the  netting  of  fish ;  those  men  are  continually  seen 
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coming  from  places  where  they  are  known  to  have  been  employed 
in  unlawful  pursuits  during  the  night,  with  their  implements  about 
them,  and  I  understand  that  the  police  have  no  power  to  arrest  them. 

7499.  'flien  you  confin*'  your  opinion  as  to  the  police  interfering 
in  game  cases,  to  their  meeting  suspicious  characters,  or  meeting 
people  under  circumstances  when  tiiey  presume  they  are  guilty, 
and  treating  them  like  other  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  other 
offences?     Yes,  I  do. 

7500.  Would  you  consider  it  advisable  for  them  to  do  as  they 
do  in  other  cases,  go  to  places  where  it  is  most  likely  to  find  a 
poacher  in  the  woods  at  night  ?    No. 

7501.  You  would  not  consider  it  necessar}'  for  them  to  take  any 
active  steps  to  prevent  p<^aching  or  to  apprehend  poachers  ?  I  ^ 
would  not  think  it  desirable  for  them ;  indeed  I  am  quite  sure  it 
would  not  be  practicable  for  them  to  take  on  themselves  any  part 
of  those  duties  which  are  acts  performed  by  gamekeepers  and  night- 
watchers. 

750-2.  If  they  were  to  take  any  active  steps  to  apprehend  poachers, 
or  to  prevent  jwaching,  would  it  not  be  necessar}'  to  increase  the 
force  ?  I  think  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
such  st<?ps  as  I  mentioned  before. 

7503  Then  the  question  is,  if  they  take  more  active  steps  to  pre- 
vent poaching,  and  to  preserve  game,  whether  the  force  must  not 
be  necessarily  increased?     I  think  it  must. 

Mr.  Graiitley  Berkeley,  who  is  certainly  the  most  adventurous 
defender  of  a  vicious  and  obsolete  system,  put  forth  a  notion, — 
was  the  question  a  less  serious  one  it  might  be  called  a  "  plea-sant 
conceit," — in  natural  histor}-,  viz.,  that  pheat^nts  and  i»artridges 
really  benefit  the  farmer  by  consiuuing  wire  worms,  and  other 
insects  which  damage  crops.  And  when  tlie  reader  arrives  at 
that  gentleman's  evidence,  he  will  bo  found  to  have  stated  an  a 
seriously  arguable  proposition,  that  game  pre8er>ing,  upon  tlie 
whole,  benefits  tlie  farmer ;  becniLse,  admitting  that  hart's  and 
rabbits  might  do  some  harm,  which,  however,  Mr.  Berkeley  was 
very  lotli  to  admit,  the  value  of  partridges  and  pheasants  as 
ii>s«>ct  destroyers  is  such,  that  there  is  a  large  balance  of  good  in 
the  fanner's  favour  from  game  preserving.  What  will  farmers 
say  to  this  ?  May  it  not  occur  to  them  that  they  could  obiaiu 
the  advantage  witliout  its  apiH'udant  evil  ?  Will  they  not  nay, 
"  Get  rid  of  tlie  game,  and  we  will  deal  witJi  the  wircwonn  ?* 
Such  it  seems  is  Lord  Hatherton's  opinion. 

7i70.  'M.r.  Berkeiejf.]  You  hare  stated  that  on  your  nropcrly  your 
bug  of  game  has  beea  reduced  from  1.800  to  boi),  and  you  caituot 
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tell  the  reason  of  it ;  have  you  had  much  ravage  from  the  wire- 
worm  ?  No  ;  I  had  formerly,  but  I  have  not  now  since  I  employed 
and  encouraged  others  to  employ  very  extensively  the  presser-drill ; 
I  use  it  universally  in  sowing  every  kind  of  grain  on  my  land,  and 
I  have  sometimes  left  two  or  three  furrows  in  which  it  has  not  been 
used  ;  there  the  grain  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  wire- 
worm,  and  not  touched  in  any  other  part  of  the  field. 

7471.  Have  you  found  that  the  quantity  of  pheasants  on  your 
land,  which  you  have  been  able  to  rear  and  kill,  have  decreased  in 
proportion  to  the  decrease  of  the  wire- worm  ?  It  never  occurred  to 
me  before,  but  I  think  it  exti'emely  likely. 

747ii.  State  to  the  Committee  any  facts  that  you  know  with  regard 
•to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  insects  where  there  have  been  large 
heads  of  pheasants  and  partridges  ?  I  cannot  state  facts,  but  I  have 
long  entertained,  and  believe,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  very 
general  decrease  of  pheasants,  where  for  a  time  they  were  extensively 
presented,  is  the  entire  destruction  of  insects  of  various  kinds, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  them,  especially  in  the 
earlier  months  after  they  are  hatched  ;  and  I  believe  that  no  means 
of  restoring  their  number  in  a  wild  state,  that  is,  not  by  artitici'al 
breeding,  so  effectual  could  be  resorted  to  as  clearing  the  ground 
for  a  few  years  of  feathered  game  altogether,  and  allowing  a  general 
increase  of  the  insects  that  I  refer  to ;  one  reason  why  I  believe 
this  to  be  so  is,  that  where  iijsects  have  been  artificially  propagated, 
and  maggots  have  been  engendered  artificially,  they  have  been  found 
of  the  greatest  service  in  increasing  pheasants. 

7473.  Then  you  think  it  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Nature 
that  the  wire-wonn  and  the  pheasant  should  exist  on  land  in  great 
quantities  together  2  I  do.  I  think  that  the  game  destroys  insects 
of  ever}'  land,  and  of  course  among  them  those  injurious  to  crops, 
which  many  are. 

7486.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Were  you  in  Parliament  when  the  law  was 
altered  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  game  ?     I  was. 

7487.  Do  you  remember  several  cases  in  which  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  were  mentioned  as  having  sent  game  to  their  poulterers 
and  fishmongers  in  exchange  for  the  articles  in  which  those  persons 
dealt,  or  for  money  ?  I  believe  there  was  abundant  proof  of  it,  and 
no  doubt  entertained  of  the  fact. 

7488.  Being  so  commonly  done  led  to  the  change  of  the  law  ?  It 
was  one  of  the  motives,  and  the  principal  one. 

7489.  You  were  asked,  with  respect  to  hares,  whether  you  would 
have  one  general  rule  for  different  soils  ;  although  the  difference  in 
the  soil  made  the  amount  in  the  game,  is  not  the  law  general  with 
respects  to  rabbits,  though  soils  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
number  of  that  animal  ?    Yes. 

7490.  There  is  no  evil  arising  from  that  that  you  are  aware  of? 
None  whatever. 

7491.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  preserve  a  great  head  of 
game  for  the  sake  of  destroying  the  wire- worm  ?  No,  I  destroy  it 
with  the  pregser. 
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7492.  And  if  it  can  be  destroTPd  by  any  oth«  r  means  it  is  a 
double  advantage,  thMt  you  do  not  require  the  gam<'.  and  that  vou 
get  rid  of  the  wire- worm?    Yes. 

Scarcely  K  ss  decLsive  are  many  porti<JiiH  of  the  evulence  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Grulloii,  who  luul  partinlJy,  and  Sir  Harry  Vemey  who 
had  entirely  given  up  game  2>^eser^•ing ;  and  ^ey  all  serve  to 
show  tliat  game  presenifig  is  totally  incompatible  witli  high 
cultivaticiH  and  full  population.  The  duke  has  a  large  property 
in  Suliblk,  where  game  presen  ing  and  battue  shooting  have  Wen 
carried  to  a  great  extent.  The  occasiomd  employment  of  large 
numbers  of  beaters,  usually  the  least  industrious  and  most 
sporting  of  the  pctisantry.  directly  initiates  tliem  into  poaching. 
In  other  respects  he  confirms  tlH  view  that  game  must  be  arti- 
ficially presened.  His  grace  was  examined  in  July,  1845,  by 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 

14900.  Will  you  have  tlie  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee 
what  opinions  you  have  formed  either  upon  the  subject  of  the  game 
laws  thoniselves,  or  upon  the  t'tfi-cts  produced  upon  the  rural  ix>pu- 
lation  by  th<'  preservation  of  ^'anietn  a  great  extent?  In  my  letter, 
which  1  took  the  liberty  of  ftublishiiig.  I  have  stated  that  it  is  a 
proverb  in  Suffolk  that  poju-hing  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  It  is  not 
my  opinion  only,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  thfi  magistrates  that  1 
have  ever  met  with,  and  rather   tin  :    and 

then-fore   I  conclude  tlmt   pnin**  jm'  I   the 

people.     I   have  also   !  i   <if  wh.i 

likely  to  Ix'  the  etllrt  <  \  nvn  in'  ;.i 

Ix-at  the  woods.     As  nm«.li  as  -^it  yturs  ago.    !  t 

wnnld  lio  tint  of  inciieasing  the  nunilnr  of  j . 

:l>t  in  my  own  mind  tbfli  I 

I      ^  arc  more  nunicroMs  in  ( •  '       _  _  u 

of  game,  and  the  introduction  oftliose  men  at  beaten  into  the  wood*. 

l49tU.  l)o  you  think  tli<  inn.Mlii,  tion  (.fili<,>..-  nu-n  «s  Inati-rs 
Into  the  W(j<m1s  giv«"s  them  ic,  and  inducfs 

them  aftennards  to  tak*'*-  ■  1  ; .;  ^.vestl!-'"'   ■  ••■-»<• 

for  pojuhing ;  1  think  ;  in  a  knowledge  of  i  y 

of  the  W(Kxl ;  but  tbis  of .  ■.m^,  it.  <  ••iiiin«-d  to  our  district  lu  .-nii...h.; 
I  cannot  sp«Mk  of  otlicr  part«  of  the  country;  I  can  only  tfytenk  of 
our  own  hx-ality,  of  course. 

ir)fM»l».  Has  your  grace  formed  any  opinion  upon  what  is  called 
thf  )     *         VHt<?m,  or  ct»ll«'<  '  i>-s  of  game  together 

for  '  u?     Yes,  I  luiv  n. 

l.')Ui".  VN  liat  is  your  optnit'ii  I'l  ti  iirsuit  or  an  amuae- 

ment,  is  it  an  amuH^'tni'Tit  tbnt  i^^  to  tMn»>d  aa  ikr  as  the 

welf  iiff  popttlalkm? 

I  f«)  diaoovnifM}. 

10U14.  Do  yuuthiuk  ittl'  uuiry  Iike£|l^«id. 
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with  so  large  a  population  constantly  inci*easing,  there  should  be 
any  unnecessary  destruction  of  food  ?  No,  I  certainly  think  there 
should  not  be. 

15015.  Do  you  think  that  the  consumption  of  agricultural 
produce  for  the  feeding  of  this  game,  which  is  kept  for  mere 
amusement,  is  in  itself  a  most  improper  destruction  of  food?  I 
think  it  is,  certainly. 

1501(3.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  great  landed  proprietors  and 
persons  of  influence  in  the  country  would  do  well  to  discounte- 
nance as  much  as  possible  the  practice  of  battue  shooting?  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  country  if  they  did  dis- 
courage it. 

15017.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  smaller  gentry  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  larger  landed  proprietors  and  give  it  up,  if  it 
were  so  discountenanced  ?     I  think  they  would. 

15018.  Example,  you  think,  \p,s  a  great  eifect?     I  think  so. 

15019.  Does  your  grace  believe,  that  in.  order  to  get  a  large 
quantity  of  game  together  in  a  small  compass  for  a  battue,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  purchasing  live  game  ?  I 
never  heard  of  an  instance  of  it ;  and  I  hardly  think  I  ever  heard 
the  notion  of  it  before  the  question  was  put  to  me. 

15020.  Is  your  grace  of  opinion,  that  if  gentlemen  who  are 
magistrates  purchased  live  game  for  the  pui-pose  of  battues,  thus 
encouraging  poachers  to  take  it,  they  would  be  guilty  of  an  improper 
act?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  decidedly,  yes,  to  such  a 
question. 

150;21.  Your  grace  has,  in  your  own  case,  given  up  the  preser\-a- 
tion  of  game  in  Suifolk  to  a  great  extent  ?    Yes. 

15022.  Have  you  observed  at  present  any  effects  upon  the  popu- 
lation from  the  course  you  have  taken?  No;  but  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  explain  how  1  have  given  up  the  presenation  of  game, 
because,  in  point  of  fact,  if  there  is  any  guilt  in  the  case,  I  am 
guilty  perhaps  of  preserving  game  to  a  greater  extent  than  my 
fathers  were,  because  I  have  as  great  an  efficiency  of  keepers  as 
they  had,  hut  I  do  not  preserve  artificially  ;  I  do  not  feed,  I  do  not 
watch  at  night :  but  I  preserve  game  as  far  as  this  :  I  keep  off 
improper  intioiders,  persons  who  have  no  business  upon  the  pro- 
perty ;  but  I  do  not  preserve  game  by  feeding  them  artificially,  and 
rearing  them  artificially  in  the  woods,  and  I  also  have  destroyed 
ail  the  hares. 

15023.  Why  did  you  destroy  the  hares?  On  account  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  fanners  and  to  the  crops. 

15024.  Have  you  destroyed  the  rabbits  also?  The  rabbits  were 
universally  destroyed  on  my  property ;  they  have  been  destroyed 
for  years. 

■  15076.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  You  have  stated  that  you  condemn 
the  battue  system,  and  you  have  been  asked  whether  it  would  not 
be  desirable  that  it  should  be  discountenanced  among  large  landed 
l^roprietors,  and  among  small  proprietors.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  a 
small  proprietor  to  have  a  battue?    Yes. 
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15077.  Can  a  small  proprietor  amass  upon  his  estate  great 
quantities  of  game  ?  Yes  ;  he  may  coll.ct  a  great  quantity  of  game 
in  a  ver)'  small  compass. 

150Tb.  In  the  collection  of  game  for  a  battue,  are  the  Committee 
to  understand  that  the  game  is  driven  into  the  covers  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  manor  *  No;  it  is  n  ared  and  bred  in  the 
covers,  generally,  I  believe. 

15079.  But  when  a  battue  is  held,  is  it  not  tlie  custom  in  your 
county  to  drive  the  whole  manor  to  a  particular  cover,  and  there  to 
shoot  the  game  ?     No,  I  think  not. 

15080.  Do  they  only  shoot  the  game  that  happen  to  be  in  the 
covers  ?    Yes. 

15081.  Y'ou  object  to  a  battuu  where  >uu  or  9(JU  head  of  game 
are  killed  ?    Y'es. 

1508*^.  What  do  you  think  a  fair  amount  tliat  might  be  killed 
by  a  large  party  of  gentlemen  in  a  day  ?  What  should  you  say  was 
a  fair  amount  with  whicli  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  ?  I  should 
say  that  JiOO  or  300  ht  ;k1  of  g.nne  was  a  very  large  amount  to  kill 
in  a  day. 

1508:5.   Ihit  you  do  not  think  tliat  w(nil(l  be  imjiro]  ■  n 

liardly  say  that,  because  I  should  prefer  the  battue  sy>i. n  bi  .ng 
done  away  entirely. 

Then  ^[r.  Gramley.  whi>  imh  mtivly  eiidnivours  to  extract 
gfKKl  out  of  evil,  lint  to  >li<»w  what  u\<»{  jieuplr  aiiiiiit  to  be 
Hcrious  evils  are  reidly  henetiti*,  rn^s-s-ipu'stioiud  his  grace  as  to 
tlio  employment  of  the  popidatiou  uflorded  l»y  gaiue,  and  the 
protection  gamekeepers  form  to  [noixrty  in  Lrem  ral. 

15040.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  You  have  said  that  it  is  an  old  proverb 
in  your  (ountT  tliat  poaching  is  the  rix>t  of  all  evil ;  is  not  idle- 
ness th'  all  evil?  They  say  tliit  iillrni-^  comes  from 
l)oachiu<.;. 

15047.  Is  not  jioachiuR  induced  by  idleness?  Poaching  is 
induced  by  idlen«'ss,  and  idleness  is  induced  by  poaching. 

15018.  Then  if  the  landlord  employs  j)eoj»lt'  who  wotild  other- 
wise be  idle  in  beating  his  covers  for  him  •■■•  ■'"••<■,  he  then  gives 
them  no  excuse  for  idleness  ?     Certainly  i 

15049.  You  have  stated  that  you  the;  i' moralized  the 
pi'ople.  the  fact  of  employing  men  and  ho\  the  wimhIs,  and 
that  it  increasetl  the  nuujber  of  iKtaclu  i  :  wiii^'  tli.m  the 
game,  making  tliem  acquainted  with  the  w 1-        ">  -  - 

15050.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  there  was  uo  ;,'aine.  or  vciy  little 
game,  and  no  ket'pers,  |KX>ple  would   fre<juent   those  w»hm1s  |o  kill 
what  little  game  then;  was.  and  to  steal  the  w(kk1,  if  <!'  "  y 
inclined'.'     No.   1    do   not  think  they   would,   if  the   \\ 
properly  taken  care  of. 

15051.  Then  you  would  have  i»eople  to  Ukc  care  of  the  woods? 
Certaiulv. 
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15052.  But  jou  would  not  permit  those  people  to  watch  at  night  ? 
I  w^ould  not  prevent  thetn  watching  at  night,  if  it  was  thought 
necessary.  If  depredations  were  committed  at  night,  then  a  person 
or  persons  would  be,  of  course,  necessarily  employed  at  night  as 
well  as  in  the  day. 

15053.  You  have  said  that  you  would  discontinue  iiight-watching 
of  the  game ;  but  would  not  those  people,  if  watching  the  wood  at 
iiight,  prevent  night  poaching  ?     Certainly  they  would. 

15054.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  your  woods 
are  still  watched  by  a  night  -  watct  ?  No,  they  are  not,  not 
usually. 

15055.  In  your  vicinity  is  there  not  a  parish  peculiarly  filled 
with  poachers  and  other  depredators  ?     There  is. 

15056.  Have  not  you  found  that  now  your  woods  are  not  watched, 
there  still  being  game  there  to  a  great  amount,  though  not  arti- 
ficially protected,  those  people  from  that  parish  frequent  your  woods 
at  night?  No;  because  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  in 
the  parish  have  found  out  how  much  better  a  thing  it  is  to  employ 
their  population ;  and  they  now  have  formed  a  sort  of  public  work 
among  them,  which  they  are  engaged  in. 

15057.  Then  the  reason  that  you  do  not  watch  in  your  woods, 
is  because  other  proprietors  have  employed  them '?    Yes. 

15058.  Are  those  other  proprietors  j)reservers  of  game  ?    No. 

15059.  What  are  they?     Farmers. 

15060.  How  long  does  that  employment  last  ?     Not  very  long. 

15061.  Then  do  you  think  that  after  that  employment  is  over, 
finding  your  woods  ai'e  not  watched,  they  will  abstain  from  poach 
ing  ?  I  have  no  doubt  they  \d\l  fall  back  into  their  old  employ- 
ment of  poaching. 

15063.  Is  it  your  intention  to  abandon  your  woods  to  the  worst 
description  of  poaching,  the  crime  of  night-poaching  ?  The  fact  is^ 
that  there  will  be  nothing  worth  taking  in  the  woods  when  they  are 
not  strictly  preserved. 

15063.  From  the  nature  of  the  soil  around  your  estate,  and  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  other  game  preservers  m  your  vicinity,  do 
not  you  admit  that  there  always  must  be  a  great  extent  of  game  ? 
There  always  must  be  a  certain  extent  of  game. 

15064.  Do  not  you  find  that  where  there  is  a  certain  extent  of 
game,  and  no  possibility  of  their  being  detected,  idle  people  will 
resort  to  such  places  in  order  to  get  a  little  game  ?  Yes ;  but  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  sort  of  preservation  I  have  adopted.  I 
have  a  very  efficient  keeper,  a  more  efficient  keeper  perhaps  than 
has  been  on  the  estate  before,  and  if  he  found  depredations  com- 
mitted upon  the  game,  he  would  take  steps  to  detect  the  offenders. 
But  what  I  mean  is,  that  I  do  not  feed  game  to  induce  them 
to  remain  in  the  wood,  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  poachers. 

15065.  One  objection  to  game  presening  which  has  been  raised 
is,  that  gentlemen  keep  game  to  feed  upon  their  neighbours'  crops ; 
noSv  you  have  game,  but  you  do  not  feed  it  at  all  ?  I  do  not  feed 
it  at  all. 
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1506fl.  Then  is  not  that  rathor  more  hard  iipon  yourneijrbhnnr^, 
you  not  fepdinfj  it,  than  when  a  pentleman  has  pam*'  an<l  ' 

it?  No,  because  1  do  not  induce  the  game  to  come;  /  tin  •  .  r 
the  game;  1  do  not  stock  the  woods  with  game ;  therefore  what- 
ever game  there  is,  is  only,  as  you  may  call  it,  indigenous  to  the 
place. 

15007.  What  game  there  is,  tla  f.inucrs  feed?  What  gdme 
there  is  feeds  upon  acorns  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  produce 
of  the  wood ;  certaiftly  they  may  poach  upon  the  neighbouring 
farms. 

1  SOfiR.  flare  the  fanners  the  right  to  shoot  upon  your  estate  ? 
They  have  the  power  of  parrying  a  gun  on  their  own  farms. 

15069.  And  to  shoot  what  game  tliey  pi'  ^■'t  precisely. 

15070.  What  is  the  regulation  you  u  <  gards  them? 
Jlaros  and  rabbits  and  partridges  they  may  hhoot. 

Mr.  Berkeley  tlien  tries  to  extract  from  tlie  duke  an  admis- 
sion that  game  preserving  is  as  innocent  an  amu.senient  as,  for 
in.stance,  keeping  a  riding-hoi-se,  and  like  most  inijskilfiil  cross- 
cxaminet*,  contrives  to  strengthen  the  e\ 

1511^7.  You  were  understootl  to  find  fault  with  Ihu  fail  of  game 
destroviiiL'  or  consuming  the  frxxl  of  man  ;  was  that  so?  YVs,  to  a 
certii  according  to  the  question  that  wa.s  put  to  me. 

\')'  not  ilnit   olii.-ction  apply  to  all   tuumal^  and  birtls 

kept  for  II'  ure'.'     I  am  not  aware  of  any  animals 

or  bir'l<  r  I ;   :,,.  .juusement  or  pleasure  that  J'eM  in  the 

mm  I  me. 

l.'.i.  ..i.    ,,,,,.,   ...K's  your  grace  call  your  carr''>'»"-'''^*-'^"  "- "—r 
hunter?    I  certainly  think  there  is  a  marked  < 
is  for  other  use*;,   nud  for  \Try  Ixndicial  u^-c^,  ,  -  um  us  uniusc- 
ment. 

15090.  Take  your  horse  kept  exchisively  tor  yniir  pleasure,  your 

hunter?     A  hunter  kept  exclusively  for  pleasure,  is  a  pn-at  source 

'  ■* '      '"     and  looKi'  "      ""      -itneoftli-  '"  s 

I  thitik  V  i^'ea  littl-  I 

that 

I''  ,iiif.  wliiili  iii'in  ■     \     v  healthful 

M  the  lielii,  la  iil.Mj  (..  U-   pr<>;<    '     !    ;>'  ■  the  MOM 

'itTuent?     1  think,  certainly,  liiii.i.  -  ;  shoodng 

ihtu  th. 

I'  (our^inc*    Coursing,  I  think,  certainly. 

1'  '••  the  main  inducements  to  peraotis 

lakli  inn.  lire  tli.v  not  to  he  considered  m 

all  other  creatures  kqpt 

!  ,  .  induces  to  healtli  tbert 

:  to  it,  1/  r«  toiMPM^.    (A  point 

K—--   i luays  mana^.   i.. ..;.  ......k.) 

15094.  la  it  not  very  ditiicuU  to  lay  duwu  a  line  of  dcQUUcation 
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as  to  what  animals  shall  be  kept  for  pleasure  and  what  shall  not? 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  difficult,  but  it  would  require 
some  consideration. 

The  game  preserv^ers  were  also  ver}'  desirous  of  making  out 
that  game  is  property  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  tlierefore 
requires  a  special  protection.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
such  attempts : 

15104.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Have  you  not  found  in  your  experi- 
ence as  a  magistrate,  that  people  will  break  fences  and  enter  private 
grounds  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  mushrooms  ?  I  never  heard 
of  it. 

15105.  You  are  not  an  advocate  for  the  rights  of  private  property 
being  abolished  ?     Cei'tainly  not. 

15106.  And  you  admit  that  there  must  be  laws  for  its  protec- 
tion ?    Yes. 

15107.  And  you  are  aware  that  game  is  private  property  ?  Game 
is  private  property. 

15108.  And  you  are  aware  that  game  is  the  only  species  of 
private  property  not  under  the  care  of  the  police  ?    Yes. 

15109.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  intention  of  all  law  to  be 
more  severe  in  its  provisions  in  reference  to  property  of  necessity 
left  in  unprotected  places  ?    No,  I  am  not  at  all  aware  of  that. 

15110.  Are  you  aware  of  the  law  as  respects  linen  left  in  drying 
grounds  ?     No,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  law. 

15111.  You  are  aware  that  the  law  against  sheep-stealing  is 
much  more  severe  than  that  for  the  protection  of  game  ?    Yes. 

1511*2.  Then,  game  not  being  under  the  protection  of  the 
police,  and  existing  in  wild  and  unprotected  places,  are  you 
not  suiijrised  that  there  is  not  more  poaching  than  at  present 
exists  ?     No. 

15113.  Would  any  other  property  that  you  can  think  of  be  safe 
if  left  in  an  equally  unprotected  state  with  game  ?  Xo,  because  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  the  same  idea  that  game  is  private 
property  as  other  private  property  ;  /  think  there  is  a  distinction. 

15114.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  distinction?  Because 
game  is  not  of  universal  use,  or  in  the  power  of  every  individual  in 
the  country  to  possess. 

15115.  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  every  individual  who  has  got 
money  to  purchase  it  to  buy  it  now  ?     To  be  sure. 

15116.  Then,  in  that  case,  is  it  not  an  equally  common  right 
with  all  other  purchasable  articles  ?     No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

15117.  In  what  way  do  you  define  the  difference?  For  the 
reason  I  said,  because  game  is  not  an  article  of  universal  pos- 
session. 

15118.  May  it  not  be  of  universal  possession  by  the  fact  that 
any  man  possessing  money  can  purchase  it  ?  That  is  quite  true  ; 
he  can. 
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15119.  Is  it  not  accessible  to  ererj  man  who  has  money  to  buy 
it  ?  It  is  accessible  to  every  man  who  has  money  to  buy  it,  cer- 
tainly. 

15130.  Do  you  look  upon  a  pine-apple  to  be  an  article  of  general 
consumption  ?    Xo. 

151  "21.  Would  you  not  protect  the  pine-apple  from  theft?  I 
imagine  that  the  pine-apple  is  prot<?cteil. 

151'.i*J."  Then  ought  not  game  to  be  equally  protected?  Xo, 
because  it  is  exposed. 

15123.  Then  game  being  exposed,  ought  it  not  to  be  more  pro- 
tected than  the  pine-apple?  Xo;  I  think  on  the  contrary,  gaute 
being  exposed  is  the  very  reason  vchy  it  ought  not  to  be  protected. 

15124.  Why  are  sheep  so  strictly  protected  ?  Because  sheep  are 
the  universal  food  of  man. 

15125.  Why  are  sheep  the  universal  food  of  man  more  than 
game  ?  Because  every  person  can  possess  a  sheep  who  has  not  the 
power  of  possessing  game. 

15126.  Is  not  the  price  of  a  sheep  greater  than  the  price  of  a 
hare  ?    Yes. 

15127.  Cannot  the  same  money  that  purchases  a  sheep  purchase 
more  than  one  hare  ?    Yes. 

1512S.  Then  is  not  game  equally  public  property,  and  food  for 
the  public  consumption,  with  sheep?  Xo ;  you  are  asking  me 
questions  with  regard  to  game  in  a  dead  state,  and  I  am  sjH'aking 
of  game  in  a  live  state.  That  makes  a  gieat  d*'nl  of  difference:  rA* 
jirotection  >,/  them  is  in  the  lire  state.  For  instance,  if  a  person 
purchases  a  phea.sant,  I  imagine  that  the  pheasant,  dead,  is  as  much 
ills  property,  if  he  can  identify  the  property,  as  anything  else,  and 
the  person  who  steals  the  pheasant  wtmld  be  convicted  undt-r  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  just  as  much  as  he  would  be  convicted  for 
stealing  a  sheep  in  its  dead  state,  if  you  can  identify  it. 

15 1 7H.  What  is  your  opinion  as  regards  the  sale  of  game  ?  My 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  very  good  enactment. 

15177.  Was  it  not  made  under  the  idea  that  it  would  put  down 
poaching?  I  believe  there  was  tliat  idea  in  the  minds  of  some 
persons. 

15178.  But  that  idea  was  a  failure?  Tlie  idea  seems  to  hare 
been  a  failure. 

1 5 1 79.  Then  yon  do  not  object  to  or  condemn  in  any  way  a 
gentleman  selling  his  game?     Not  at  all. 

l.MHO.  You  were  under?<too<l  to  say  that  you  had  some  olgection 
to  game  Ining  so  muth  considered  pnvate  projvrty ?  I  stated  that 
I  thought  it  was  a  dilTtnut  description  of  private  property  from 
otiier  property. 

The  following  paanges  from^ie  Diike  of  GraftonV  evidence, 
illu-strale  in  various  ways,  directly  <>r  iii(lir.>(t!v.  the  nKnlem  sys- 
tem of  game  preservation. 

15218.  Mr.  Eueall.]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  your 
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objection  to  the  artificial  feeding  of  game  arises  from  your  reluc- 
tai^ce  to  bring  a  large  collection  of  game  together  in  one  wood  ? 
Yes. 

15214.  Do  you  think  that  when  a  veiy  large  stock  of  game  is 
kept  together  by  feeding  it,  it  is  a  great  inducement  to  the  labourer 
to  become  a  poacher,  by  constantly  seeing  it  as  he  is  going  to  and 
returning  from  his  work?  I  think  that  has  been  a  great  evil,  that 
it  holds  out  so  great  a  temptation. 

15215.  Your  grace  has  been  asked  your  opinion  relative  to 
whether  300  head  of  game  would  be  a  fair  day's  sport  upon  a  manor ; 
must  not  any  opinion  upon  that  subject  be  mainly  guided  by  the 
extent  of  the  manor  ?     Certainly. 

15:216.  And  also  upon  the  locality  in  which  the  land  is  situated? 
Certainly ;  at  the  same  time  I  think  there  is  a  hardship  in  dis- 
couraging the  preservation  of  game,  as  certainly  a  person  who  has 
a  large  estate  has  a  great  advantage  over  a  person  who  has  a  small 
one ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  a  person  with  a  small 
estate  should  not  have  as  much  pleasure  as  a  person  with  a  large 
estate ;  and  certainly  in  that  respect  a  person  with  a  large  estate 
has  the  advantage. 

15217.  You  were  asked  whether  if  a  man  with  a  small  property, 
supposing  he  did  not  cultivate  it,  caught  the  game  coming  upon  it, 
it  would  not  be  unfair ;  if  a  man  does  not  cultivate  his  land,  is 
game  very  likely  to  come  upon  it  ?  No,  the  game  is  attracted  by 
the  crops,  and  the  better  the  crops  the  more  the  game  is  attracted. 

15218.  Therefore  if  the  land  lay  waste  there  would  be  very  little 
inducement  for  game  to  come  upon  it  ?  Thei*e  would  be  no  induce- 
ment, except  in  passing  over  it  to  the  other  land  that  was  pro- 
ductive. 

15219.  Your  grace%tated  that  you  allowed  your  farmers  to  shoot 
under  certain  stipulations ;  do  you  conceive  that  on  that  account 
the  farmers  are  more  desirous  to  preserve  game  for  you,  and  also 
more  desirous  to  prevent  poaching  ?     I  think  they  are,  certainly. 

15220.  Does  it  therefore  operate  as  well  to  preserve  your  game 
as  to  regulate  such  a  proper  stock  of  game  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the 
u-ishes  of  the  tenant  farmers  ?     I  think  it  does. 

15227.  Lord  6f.  Bentlnck.]  Since  your  grace  has  given  up  the 
preserving  of  game  to  the  extent  to  which  your  father  presen'ed 
game,  has  there  been  any  instance  of  poaching  upon  your  estates 
in  Suffolk?     I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

15228.  You  have  not  detected  and  punished  any  poachers  ?    No. 

15229.  You  are  quite  certain  of  that  ?  Quite  certain  that  I  have 
not  heard  of  it,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  not. 

]  5230.  There  were  no  poachers  taken  up  in  the  course  of  last 
winter  upon  the  Euston  estate  ?     I  never  heard  of  one. 

15231.  They  could  not  have  been  prosecuted  without  your 
knowledge?  I  think  not.  The  steward  might  have  prosecuted 
them  without  my  knowledge,  but  I  think  he  would  have  mentioned 
it  to  me  if  they  had  been. 

15232.  You  have  stated  in  your  evidence  to-day  that  poaching 
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is  the  root  of  all  evil  ?    I  have  stated  that  it  is  •  provert)  in 
Suffolk. 

16244.  Your  grace  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  property  in 
game  and  othtr  j»rui)erty,  on  the  ground  that  game  i«  a  property 
that  is  not  iu  <it:inru.\  cunsuinption,  or  of  geiienil  possession  ;  your 
grace  is  not  prepared  deliberately  to  state,  that  you  think  that 
prop<!rty  that  is  of  an  exclusive  description  should  not  be  lield  as 
sacred  as  property  that  is  in  general  u.se  and  in  genend  consump- 
tion? This  property  has  been  compared  to  another  particular 
property,  ami  I  have  only  given  my  opinion  upon  it  as  compared 
with  sheep  ;  1  have  not  given  my  opinion  as  compared  with  other 
descriptions  of  projx'rty,  but  as  compared  with  sheep  and  potatoes. 

lyUb.  Is  your  grace  of  opinion  that  property  in  mutton,  or 
property  in  beef,  should  be  held  niore  sacred  than  property  in 
j«>wel8  ?  If  i  was  to  give  an  opinion,  1  should  say,  certainJy  there 
is  a  great  distinction,  from  the  one  being  of  universal  use,  and  of 
universal  necessity,  and  the  otlier  being  merely  of  an  ornamental 
kind. 

15116.  Then  your  gnicc  finds  equal  fault  with  the  criminal  law 
of  this  country,  for  tliat  it  punishes  the  offence  of  stealing  a  jewel 
worth  i'1,000  as  severely  as  it  jmnishes  the  offence  of  stealing  a 
sheep  or  stealing  a  fowl  ?  No,  I  do  not  lind  fault  witli  the  law  at 
all ;  but  if  you  ask  n>y  opinion  whether  tliere  should  be  a  difference, 
1  say  of  necessity  there  nmst  Ix*  a  difference  and  ought  to  be  a 
difference,  but  I  do  not  lind  fault  with  the  law  as  it  stands. 

I.OvilT.  Then  you  do  not  see  that  the  criminal  law  as  regards  tho 
stealing  of  a  pheasant  is  more  to  be  condeunied  tlmn  tli  ! 

law  with  respect  to  stealing  a  jewel  ?     There  is  no  crinnh  t 

taking  a  pheasant ;  it  is  not  felony. 

JSjilH.  Ihit  you  see  no  reason  why  the  punislxment  for  stealing 
a  pheasant  or  a  hare  or  rabbit  should  not  be  as  severe  as  Uie  punish- 
ment for  stealing  a  jewel".'  I  do  think  ipiile  the  contrary;  1 
think  that  the  punishment  for  stealing  a  jewel  ought  to  Ixi  far 
heavier  tUan  for  stealing  a  pheasant,  a  hare,  or  a  rabbit. 

l^UiQ.  Then  is  your  grace  of  opinion  that  jewels  are  articU's  of 
greaU-r  general  nex-essity  than  phea.sants  and  hmes?  No ;  but  they 
are  articles  of  great  value,  and  every  article  of  great  value  ought  to 
be  protected. 

I  Tj^j.')!).  Then  your  grace  is  of  opinion  tlmt  the  punishment  should 
lie  in  some  degree  assesse*!  ot'cording  to  the  value  of  the  article 
Hlolen?  No,  J  do  not  think  any  t>uch  thing;  a.s  I  said  befun^. 
i  do  not  (piarrel  with  the  law,  1  am  satistied  with  the  law  as  it 
stands. 

i^'^.'il.  Yoin  stood  to  say  that  you  thouglit  the 

law   for  tlie   i  .    pri»perty  much  too  severe?    I 

think  so. 

l>r^:ri.  That  is  hardly  consistent  with  mnr  gmre's  prcwnt  state- 
ment  that  you  do  not  find  any  i  '  t  find 

any  fault  with  the  law  for  steaJin- ^ 

l&'^ri3.  The  question  had  refereucu  tu  (Iw  principle  you  laid 
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down,  that  the  punishment  for  stealing  a  sheep  should  he  more 
severe  than  the  punishment  for  stealing  a  pheasant,  inasmuch  as 
mutton  was  an  article  of  more  general  possession,  and  of  more 
general  necessity,  than  a  hare  or  a  pheasant ;  and  your  grace  was 
understood  to  say  that  the  punishment  for  stealing  a  jewel  ought 
not  to  be  more  severe  than  the  punishment  for  stealing  a  hare  or  a 
pheasant  ?  The  question  put  to  me  was  not  a  question  between  a 
hare  and  a  pheasant  and  a  jewel,  it  was  a  question  between  a  sheep 
and  a  jewel. 

15"254.  I  vrish  to  di*avv  your  grace's  attention  to  three  subjects  of 
the  criminal  law,  namely,  in  respect  to  stealing  jewels,  in  respect 
to  stealing  mutton,  and  in  respect  to  stealing  game  of  any  descrip- 
tion ;  and  I  ask  your  grace  how  you  reconcile  the  principles  you 
have  laid  down,  as  to  the  comparison  between  stealing  game  and 
stealing  mutton,  with  the  principle  you  lay  down  as  respects  stealing 
jewels  as  compared  with  stealing  game  ?  The  fact  is,  that  there  is 
no  general  principle  of  law  ;  you  make  one  law  at  one  time  severer 
for  the  same  thing  than  you  do  at  another ;  you  can  have  no  general 
principle  ot  law. 

15255.  Your  grace  has  stated,  in  your  published  letter,  as  a  reason 
why  game  should  not  be  protected  with  the  same  tenacity  that 
sheep  and  cattle  are,  that  one  can  be  driven  home  and  preserved, 
and  the  other  not ;  is  it  the  custom  in  Suffolk  to  drive  sheep  and 
cattle  home  at  night  ?     Not  invariably,  certainly. 

15256.  Is  it  the  general  custom  in  Suffolk?  No,  it  is  not  the 
general  custom ;  what  I  meant  was,  to  mark  the  difference  between 
the  two,  that  the  one  is  domestic  and  capable  of  being  driven  home, 
and  the  other  not. 

15257.  The  principle  which  your  grace  wishes  to  lay  down  is 
this,  that  inasmuch  as  game  is  of  a  wild  nature  or  migratory,  it  can- 
not be  considered  property  in  the  same  light  as  sheep  and  cattle, 
that  are  more  domestic  ?     Precisely. 

15279.  With  respect  to  the  assessment  of  game,  how  does  your 
grace  propose  to  proceed  to  the  assessment  of  game?  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  have  no  plan  of  proceeding  at  all ;  I  am  per- 
fectly ignorant  how  it  could  be  done ;  I  have  only  thrown  it  out  as 
a  suggestion.  My  proposition  to  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions 
was  a  petition  to  Parliament,  to  take  it  into  their  consideration 
whether  the  thing  was  right,  and  how  the  thing  might  be  done. 

15280.  Does  your  grace,  upon  reflection,  think  that  your  own 
suggestion  is  an  impracticable  suggestion  ?  I  should  almost  think 
it  was,  from  what  I  have  heard. 

Amongst  the  phantasms  raised  by  tlie  preservei-s  was,  What 
will  become  of  the  gamekeepers  ?  and  the  duke  was  examined 
upon  the  point.* 

*  It  will  be  shown  by  and  by  that  game  preservuig  greatly  diminishes  the 
employment  of  labour  in  agriculture,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  every  game- 
keeper discharged  from  the  abandonment  of  game  will  give  room  for  the  em- 
ploymeut  of  half  a  dozen  farm  labourers. 
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15Q83.  Your  grace,  in  your  pamphlet,  has  laid  considerable  stress 
upon  the  burdens  that  are  brought  upon  those  who  pay  county  rateu, 
and  upon  the  fanners  generally,  by  the  punishment  of  poachers, 
and  their  wives  and  families  being  thrown  upon  the  parish  :  your 
grace  is  no  doubt  aware  that  there  is  a  vast  number  of  persons  of 
the  same  class  of  life,  or  very  little  higher  than  the  labouring  class, 
who  receive  \  eri"  good  wages  and  very  good  maintenance  for  their 
families  as  gamekeepers  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  ?    Yes. 

l.'>v>H4.  Supposing  your  grace's  objects  were  to  be  attained,  and 
the  preservation  of  game  was  to  be  abandoned,  what  do  you  think 
would  become  of  the  gamekeepers  so  employed  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk  ?    They  would  be  turned  into  policemen. 

15'285.  Lord  G.  Dentinck.]  If  your  grace's  theory  w.  r.  to  \n- 
carried  out,  would  it  not  \erx  much  reduce  the  amount  of  crime  ; 
or  does  your  grace  think  that  there  would  be  a  greater  demand  for 
policemen  when  the  preser\ation  of  game  was  abandoned,  than 
exists  now  ?  I  think  very  likely  thor^  miplit  b^  an  increase  of  crime 
in  other  respect -^ :  if  tlir  f,,'t'hir,  urv.'  criin.'  w.mld 

increase. 

15v>86.  Then  your  gi;  pinion  that  if  the  presentation  of 

game  was  to  b<>  abandu  |irobability  is  that  crime  would 

increase.'     It  nii^'lit. 

I'y-l^'t.  And  that  iheiv  would  be  lull  employment,  as  policemen, 
for  all  the  gamekeepers  employed  in  the  preservation  of  game  ?  Yes. 

15^88.  Your  grace  is  awar-  ♦'"'♦  ♦';('  number  of  convictions  for 
offences  against  the  game  law-  iinty  of  Suffolk  amounted  in 

1843  to  136;  is  your  grace  as%iu.  i  :  tho  gamekeepers,  above  20 
years  of  age,  in  the  county  of  SutVulk  silonf,  amount  to  JJ78?  No, 
I  was  not  aware  that  there  were  so  many. 

15t289.  But  your  grace  can  well  believe  that  there  are  not  less 
than  278  gamekeepers  now  employed  in  SutT  "  "  [  was  not 
aware  of  it;  but  if  you  state  that  there  an'.  1   J.  ubt  that 

there  are. 

15i290.  And  your  f^'rncc  tliink-i  tluit  if,  by  oanying  out  your  tht^ori'. 
you  were  to  throw  out  of  employment  the  '278  gamekeepers,  full 
employment  would  be  found,  by  the  increase  of  crime  that  would 
grow  out  of  the  non-presen'ation  of  game,  for  those  278  game- 
keepers as  policemen?  I  should  lik«'  to  correct  myself  as  to  the 
increase  of  crime  ;  I  think  that  full  employment  would  In;  found 
for  those  men  as  policemen,  that  is,  by  increa.sing  the  pr«'8<>nt  force 
for  the  purfKjse  of  preventing  present  crime,  for  I  do  not  see  why 
crime  should  increase  ;  but  those  men  might  be  verj-  well  employed 
as  ixtlicemeii  in  addition  to  any  force  at  present;  for  most  counties, 
I  beHeve,  that  havt«  n.|  ..f.-l  the  rural  police,  have  not  adopted  it  to 
the  extent  that  man  liink  would  W  u-.  lul      Besides  that, 

there  would  k'  I'Uij.i.M  oi.  ni  for  those  inm  ••  '••— •  -"ntle- 
mcii  wlio  now  employ  a  great  deal  of  th  y  in 

rearinj,'  i.luasantH.  would  take  more  pains  m>t'ut  imir  wuods. 
ihiTe  an-  no  woods  in  the  kingdom  so  badly  managed  as  the  woods 
m  Suffolk. 

S 
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15291.  Does  not  your  grace  think  that  the  farmers  would  be 
running  considerable  risk,  and  that  whilst  they  were  saved  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  families  of  136 
poachers,  they  might  have  thrown  upon  them  permanently  the 
families  of  278  gamekeepers,  unless  employment  could  be  found 
for  them  as  policemen  ?  I  should  like  very  much  to  trj'  the  expe- 
riment. 

15292.  But  if  those  278  gamekeepers  were  to  be  employed  as 
policemen,  the  county  would  have  to  pay  for  them  ?    Yes. 

15293.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  the  charge  upon  the  county,  if 
they  were  employed  as  policemen,  would  be  about  double  the 
charge  which  the  county  now  has  to  incur  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  families  ot  136  poachers?  The  charge  of  those  poachers  in 
prison  would  be  saved,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  families  out 
of  prison. 

15294.  But  your  grace  is  aware  that  there  are  but  136  convic- 
tions in  the  year  in  the  county  of  Sutfolk,  whilst  you  have  278 
gamekeepers  to  provide  for,  consequently  there  would  be  always  the 
difference  between  136  and  278  to  be  provided  for  ;  and  your  grace 
is  aware  that  upon  the  average  the  1 36  poachers  are  not  maintained 
in  prison  at  the  outside  more  than  six  weeks  or  two  months,  whilst 
the  278  gamekeepers,  ai'e  at  present  in  full  employment  for  the 
twelve  months,  and  therefore  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  employment  that  is*  to  be  lost,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  wives  and  families  of  the  convicted  poachers  on 
the  other  hand  ?  It  appears  to  be  so,  but  I  think  it  would  alter 
the  habits  of  individuals  ;  I  think  they  would  turn  their  minds  more 
to  fanning  and  to  aiHivation,  and  more  useful  employments  than 
shooting.  I  think  it  would  turn  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  those  keepers ;  but  of  course 
that  can  be  only  matter  of  opinion. 

15295.  Your  grace  has  said,  that  it  is  a  proverb  in  Suffolk  that 
poaching  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  all 
crime ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  your  belief  that  the  392  per- 
sons that  were  convicted  in  1843  of  larceny  in  Suffolk,  all  began  aa 
poachers  ?    My  belief  is,  that  a  vast  proportion  of  them  did. 

15296.  And  the  16  burglars  who  were  convicted  of  burglary,  does 
your  grace  believe  that  they  all  commenced  life  as  poachers?  As 
to  those  particular  men  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  think  that,  generally 
speaking,  crime  in  that  county  has  originated  from  poaching. 

15297.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
your  grace  came  here  under  the  expectation  of  being  examined  upon 
the  game  laws  ?    Yes. 

15298.  You  did  not  expect  to  be  examined  upon  our  code 
generally  ?    No. 

15299.  You  did  not  expect  nice  questions  to  be  put  to  you  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  particulai-  laws,  and  the  punishments  for 
offending  against  them  ?     Certainly  not. 

15300.  You  have  not  composed  any  treaties  upon  our  code 
generally,  or  upon  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  property  ?    No.      » 
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15801.  You  hare  not  given  ground  lor  anybody  to  suppose  that 
you  are  at  all  more  lax  than  any  other  person  a&  to  the  protection 
of  private  property  ?     No,  I  beUeve  not. 

7.'>3ii-^.  I  presume  you  are  extremely  desirous  that  all  property 
f)ho\2ld  be  protected,  as  £ar  as  is  consistent  with  the  good  of  society  ? 
Precisely  so. 

15303.  Am  I  right  in  believing  that  you  have  guarded  yoorself 
against  any  imputation  or  rhnrge  to  the  contrary  by  a  passage  in 
your  pamphlet  to  thi>  it  you  were  desirous  that  th*  Umdsd 

gentry  should  be  prott- :  ir  property  and  amutement*  a*  far  a$ 

i»  consistent  urith  the  ywti  uj  sttciety,  aftd  with  thsir  own  dtUi*$  as 
citizens  and  Christians  ?     Ejr<ictly  s". 

15305.  You  have  been  many  years  considering  the  influence  of 
tlie  game  laws  upon  the  morals  and  condition  of  the  labouring 
class '.'    I  think  1  have  been  considering  it  more  or  less  these  '20 

<'i.  With  great  opportunities  of  making  observation  ?    With 
, .  '  "f  >ortunities ;  1  cannot  say  that  ray  mind  has  been  closely 

en  11  it,  but  my  mind  was  turned  to  it  *20  years  ago ;  ana 

I  ha.<-,  liiMii-  or  less,  considered  it  since. 

1.1.307.  Your  grace  has  sometimes  engaged  in  sport  yourself? 
Yes. 

1  530m.  Have  you  preserved  game  yourself  at  some  time  ?  Never : 
'  '  '      Mie. 

-erved  game  preserved  upon  the  property 
.'     Ves. 

:hciated  as  a  magistrate?     Y'es. 
I      >  I .  And  vou  have  resided  a  great  deal  in  the  country  upon 
.    I  r.)i^rty  ?     I  have  resided  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  at  lay 
fatlier's  houst^. 

1531-2.  And  it  is  under  those  ciremnstaacea,  and  upon  making 
those  obs4?rvations,  that  you  oome  to  the  ocNBClufion  that  the 
present  game  laws  and  the  present  system  of  preserving  game  are 
attended  with  great  moral  and  s?    Yes. 

15313.  Injurious  to  the  poor.  ...j is  to  the  fiwiaer,  and  inju- 
rious U)  the  community  at  large?    Ym. 

15311.  Have  you  any  experience  as  a  Cumer  jooraelf  ?    No.  J 

have  no  experience  as  a  farmer  myself,  but  I  have  had  a  great  deal 

of  conversation  with  the  steward  <^  our  estate,  who  has  inforaed 

me  of  the  injury  that  the  haves  and  other  game  do  to  the  prod—t 

'^V    firm. 

'*.  As  a  landed  proprietor,  and  as  resident  upon  joar  pro- 
have  had  great  opporiunitiee  of  hearing  the  effwis  of 
serration  of  game  upon  landeil  property  ?    Yes. 
nd  joQ  have  come  to  the  conelosion,  from  all  you  1mm 
bo:  'Moe  tends  to  diminish  the  produce  ?    I  have. 

IjLii  'U  state  what  is  the  cuaUMD  in  jour  county  as  to 

the  a{^r  'twertt  the  tenant  and  ths  landlord  aa  to  the  osas- 

pensuti  :  >r  the  damage  so  done ?    Tbons  hm 

been  li  ;  the  fuae  on  owr  estdt  has  oefver 
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been  preserved  to  that  excess  as  to  make  any  agreement  of  that 
sort  necessary;  the  land  has  not  been  injured  by  the  hares  ;  if  they 
have  been  in  superabundance  the  tenant  has  complained,  and  they 
have  been  destroyed. 

15318.  Is  there  any  custom  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  when  a 
farmer  takes  a  farm  of  making  an  agreement  with  the  landlord, 
under  which  he  is  compensated  for  the  damage  done  by  game  ?  I 
do  not  know  of  any. 

15319.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  law  gives  the  farmer  a  right 
to  claim  such  compensation  ?  1  am  not  aware  of  any  law,  unless 
he  makes  an  agreement  for  it. 

15320.  Have  you  the  least  doubt  that  farmers  often  take  their 
lands  without  any  agreement  with  their  landlord  as  to  compensa- 
tion for  damage  ?     I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

15321.  The  game  in  that  case  destroying  the  crops  is  a  serious 
injury  to  the  fai'mer  ?     It  must  be. 

15329.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  know  an  instance 
in  which  a  good  tenant  has  given  notice  to  abandon  his  farm  in 
consequence  of  the  preservation  of  game  '?     Yes. 

15323.  Do  you  believe  that  it  does  prevent  his  employing 
capital  ?     Certainly. 

15324.  Do  you  believe  that  the  employment  of  capital  would  lead 
to  the  employment  of  the  poor  ?     Certainly. 

15325.  In  those  respects,  then,  the  preservation  of  game  tends 
to  the  injuiy  of  the  farmer,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  poor? 
Certainly. 

15326.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  great  quantity  of  game  offere  a 
peculiar  temptation  to  the  poor  to  become  poachers  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it. 

15338.  Your  grace  cannot  give  the  Committee  any  hope  that  the 
system  of  game  preserving  to  the  extent  you  refer  to  is  likely  to  be 
abolished  ?  I  cannot  say  that,  because  I  have  heard  that  some 
gentlemen,  neighbours  of  my  own,  have  destroyed  a  great  number 
of  hares  lately,  therefore  I  rather  apprehend  that  they  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  game  is  injurious. 

1 5339.  Do  they  destroy  the  game  with  the  view  of  not  preserving 
them  in  future  ?  I  suppose  with  the  intention  of  not  preserving 
them. 

15340.  But  your  grace  does  not  consider  that  to  be  the  result  of 
any  general  system  or  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  landed  gentry 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk  ?  No,  it  is  only  what  I  have  heard  has 
been  done  by  some  proprietors. 

15341.  Are  you  still  of  opinion,  that  as  the  sport  is  now  carried 
on,  it  is  one  in  which  the  amusement  of  the  upper  classes  inter- 
feres with  the  duties  of  their  stations,  and  the  business  generally 
of  the  productive  classes  ?    I  think  it  does,  certainly. 

15342.  Your  grace  has  stated  in  your  letter  that  you  do  not 
think  any  class  of  persons  are  privileged  to  be  idle  ?  I  have  stated 
so,  certainly. 

15343.  Might  I  ask  your  grace  to  explain  what  jou  mean, 
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because  it  would  seem  that  if  a  man  inherits  property  and  has  no 
profession,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  being  idle  ?  No ;  I  consider 
a  jK^rson  who  lives  upon  his  own  estate  and  does  the  most  good 
he  can,  to  bo  a  very  industrious  man. 

15344.  But  there  is  no  law  which  compels  him  to  be  so,  and  as 
far  as  his  property  goes,  he  has  the  privilege  of  being  idle  and 
mischievous,  if  he  pleases?    Yes,  if  he  likes. 

1 .5:34.!).  Your  grace  has  stated  that  the  upper  class  of  society  have 
their  duties  as  well  as  the  lowest.  Are  you  aware  of  any  way  in 
which  the  performance  of  those  duties  can  be  enforced?  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  way  of  enforcing  those  duties. 

15346.  You  think  there  are  other  modes  of  filling  up  their  time 
more  beneficial  than  the  pursuit  of  game  and  sporting  ?  /  am  sure 
that  there  are. 

15347.  In  that  respect  have  you  been  more  fortunate  in  finding 
that  they  agree  with  you  than  witli  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
game  laws  ."*  I  do  not  think  I  have  had  much  conversation  on 
that  subject,  but  1  think  ever}'  gentleman  ordinarily  agrees  to  that 
notion. 

15348.  Do  you  find  that,  generally  speaking,  with  respect  to  the 
gentlemen  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  it  is  the  great  inducement  to 
them  to  reside  upon  their  property,  that  they  should  have  this 
abundance  of  game,  and  the  sport  of  destroying  it  ?  I  have  heard 
it  continually  mentioned,  as  a  reason  for  preserving  game,  that  it 
induces  gentlemen  to  live  upon  their  estates. 

15349.  That  it  aflords  gentlemen  the  means  of  occupying  their 
time  in  the  country  ?    That  certainly  is  the  general  opinion. 

15350.  As  sporting  is  carried  on  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  it  is 
considered  a  great  amusement  ?  It  is  considered  a  great  amuse- 
ment, certainly. 

15351.  Perhaps  j'our  grace  has  expressed  rather  a  strong  opinion 
in  your  pamphlet,  in  a  passage  in  which  you  state,  "If  the  upper 
classes  of  society  follow  their  amusements  to  the  neglect  of  the 
interests  of  those  beneath  them, 'they  may  have  their  amusements, 
but  they  can  have  no  gratification  from  them"?  It  is  matter  of 
opinion  how  far  we  can  have  gratification  from  our  amusements :  I 
meant  to  e.\press  that  as  a  feeling  of  my  own  that  it  could  be  no 
gratification,  and  therefore  what  is  one's  own  feeling  and  opinion, 
we  sometimes  think  is  that  of  others. 

1535'^.  Did  your  grace  mean  that  there  ought  to  be  no  gratifi- 
cation derived  from  such  amusements  ?  I  can  hardly  say  that, 
certainly. 

15353.  Your  grace  has  asked  how  it  is  possible  that  any  real 
grutification  should  wait  upon  the  slaughter  of  l.OOCi  head  of  game 
in  one  short  day  :  is  not  your  grace  aware  that  that  is  g»«nenilW  what 
occurs,  or  at  least  a  very  large  slaughter  of  game,  \  n  prcK 

prietor  has  a  number  of  friends  down  to  his  plan  irpose 

of  a  bnttue  ?     1  am  quite  aware  of  that  fart ;  and  it  n 

to  that  fact  that  1  expressed  my  opinion  that  it  was  .  a 

■uch  an  amusement  could  be  really  gratifying. 
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15354.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  your  grace 
has  not  changed  your  opinion  since  you  asked,  "  Is  it  possible  that 
this  so-called  amusement,  which  is  sickening  to  men  who  hear  of 
it,  can  be  of  real  gratification  to  the  actors  in  the  sport"  ?  I  have 
not  changed  my  opinion  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  I  am  positive  that 
if  gentlemen  continue  to  pursue  the  same  amusement  to  the  same 
excess,  they  will  by  degrees  be  as  little  gratified  with  it  as  I  have 
expressed  the  idea  they  ought  to  be  in  my  letter. 

15355.  Your  grace  is  speaking  of  what  may  occur  in  future, 
at  some  distant  time  ?  Not  a  distant  time  ;  I  would  put  it  at  an 
early  date. 

15356.  This  mode  of  caiTying  on  sport  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time  past  ?  It  has  begun  for  some  years,  but  it  has  been 
increasing  in  excess  of  late  years. 

15357.  From  the  experience  that  you  have  had  in  your  county, 
your  grace  has  been  led  to  consider  that  "  It  is  a  frightful  waste 
of  that  wealth  which  is  given  to  us  for  other  purposes  than  thus 
to  be  used  in  selfish  gratification"  ?  I  think  it  is  a  frightful 
waste. 

15358.  You  adhere  to  that  sentiment  expressed  in  your  letter  ? 
I  do. 

15359.  Your  grace  has  been  asked  as  to  the  mischief  that  was 
likely  to  be  done  by  abolishing  this  system,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  number  of  keepers  that  are  employed  for  the  preservation  of 
game ;  can  your  grace  draw  any  distinction  between  the  kind  of 
evil  that  would  result  from  dismissing  gamekeepers,  by  abolishing 
this  system,  and  the  sort  of  evil  that  would  result  from  dismissing 
a  policeman,  by  abolishing  crime  ?  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  evil  attending  it  at  all,  because,  as  1  said  before,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  those  gentlemen  who  preserv'e  game  would  turn  their 
minds  to  something  else,  and  they  would  not  discharge  an  old 
keeper  if  he  was  a  good  man,  but  they  would  put  him  into  some 
other  employment ;  for  instance,  I  myself,  though  I  have  given  up 
having  so  many  keepers,  I  have  not  discharged  my  keepers  ;  I  have 
put  them  into  some  other  employments ;  and  therefore  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  one-half  of  those  keepers  actually  discharged 
and  made  a  burden  to  the  public. 

15360.  But  your  grace  would  not  think  it  conclusive  against 
abolishing  the  nuisance  of  game,  because  it  might  possibly  throw 
some  people  out  of  employment  who  are  now  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  contmuing  this  nuisance  .•*  I  do  not  think  they  would 
be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

15366.  Your  grace  has  no  doubt  of  the  general  effect  of  the  present 
system  in  demoralizing  the  labouring  classes  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
of  its  effect  in  demoralizing  the  labouring  classes. 

15367.  It  tempts  them  to  break  the  law,  and  it  procures  for 
them  a  certain  sympathy  after  they  have  offended  ?     It  does. 

15368.  When  the  labouring  classes  are  so  demoralized  they  may 
easily  be  led  into  the  commission  of  any  crime  .••     They  may. 

15369.  Should  they,  therefore,  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  incen- 
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diarism  upon  property  where  no  game  is  presened,  it  may  be 
traced  to  their  general  demoralization,  and  not  to  any  particular 
hostility  to  the  individual  on  account  of  game  ?    Certainly. 

15370.  Should  you  think  tliat  if  there  was  a  general  opinion 
among  the  gentry  that  tluy  could  not  be  induced  to  reside  upon 
their  properties  unless  game  be  preserved  to  this  excess,  such  a 
price  for  their  residence  would  be  rather  too  high  to  pay  ?  I  am 
quite  certain  that  no  such  result  would  take  place. 

15371.  Your  grace  thinks  that  they  would  think  better  of  it,  and 
that  if  the  game  was  destroyed  they  would  still  reside  upon  their 
properties  ?     I  think  they  certainly  would. 

15898.  Chainnan.]  Your  grace  was  understood  to  express  an 
opinion  that  poaching  is  very  injurious  to  the  morale  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  ?     Certainly. 

15:399.  You  mean  the  act  of  poaching,  not  the  detection  of  the 
crime  ?    The  act  of  poaching. 

15400.  Your  grace  was  understood  to  say,  that  you  think  the 
exposure  of  game  leads  to  poaching  ?     Certainly. 

15401.  Then  would  it  not  follow  that  the  more  strictly  game 
is  preserved,  the  less  temptation  there  is  to  poaching .'     Certainly. 

15402.  The  more  strictly  then  tliat  game  is  preserved,  the  lese 
ii\jury  is  done  to  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes«o  long  as  game 
exists  ?    Certainly. 

15403.  Then  would  your  grace  be  inclined,  supposing  game  te 
exist,  to  diminish  th«'  opportunity  of  preserving  game  from  depre- 
dation ?  Yes,  certainly  I  would ;  because,  although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  preser^•ing  of  game  more  strictly  would  prevent 
poaching,  still  I  think  the  prinnpU  of  presrrritiff  tjame  it  so  rrrone- 
mu  a  one,  that  ij  carried  o\U  to  an  extent,  that  principle  vimld  pro- 
duce nothing  but  evil  consequences ;  although   it  may  Ite  true,   that 

I  "aching,  I  netertkeleu  temUd  fmt  a 

1.'j41  1.  Do  you  think  that  by  law  you  can  define  the  amount  of 
gam*"  which  can  be  pre8«'n-cd  by  any  party,  or  set  any  limit  to  the 
game  to  be  presened  ?     You  can  only  do  it  by  not  pro- 
:i>'  game  that  is  so  preserved. 

15414.  Hy  taking  away  all  protection  from  game?  By  not  pio* 
tecting  it  so  strictly. 

15415.  That  would  apply  equally  to  parties  who  only  ke«*p  a 
moderate  sto<k  '  Certainly,  but  it  would  diminish  the  inclination 
to  preserve  game. 

1541rt.  Yoti  think  that  the  diflBculty  of  preservation  and  the 
facility  of  poaching  would  take  away  part  of  the  inducement  to  pr»> 
sen  e  game  ?     I  think  it  would. 

IM1~.  Does  not  your  grace  think  that  the  increased  farility  of 
poaohiiii,'  Would  l»e  as  great  n-  ■  •'  v  the  gootl  which  wnv'  '  •— if 
from  the  diminution  of  t.  i  'No;   luTause  tli 

tion  would   be  taken  away,  aii<i    mere  would    -    '    ' 
poaehinj; 

15418.  1 9  it  your  grace's  expeneaee,  tiat  potching  is  more  rue  m 
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localities  where  there  is  a  great  amount  of  game  veiy  strictly  pre- 
served, than  in  localities  where  there  is  a  less  amount  of  game,  but 
still  a  certain  amount  of  game  which  is  not  looked  after  equally 
strictly  ?  Poachers  go  wherever  they  can  find  most  game,  I 
think. 

15419.  Does  not  it  come  into  their  consideration  whether  they 
can  obtain  the  game  without  the  chance  of  detection?  I  do  not 
think  that  comes  much  under  their  consideration,  because  they  very 
often  go  out  with  a  determination  to  have  it ;  they  go  veiy  often 
armed. 

Sir  Harry  Vemey's  experience  of  the  evils  of  game  presendng 
was  obtained  in  Buckinghamshire.  Indeed  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  throughout  the  whole  of  tliis  evidence,  than  that  wit- 
nesses from  different  parts  of  tlie  countiy,  whose  obsei'vation  has 
been  made  under  vaiious  circumstances,  agree  most  closely  in 
thek  statements  of  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  game  and 
the  game  laws  prejudice  societ)'.  His  examination  occurred 
in  April,  1845. 

1128.  Mr.  Bnght.]  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  is 
your  opinion  on  the  effects  of  the  game  laws,  and  of  game  pre- 
serving, and  any  suggestions  which  you  would  wish  to  offer  to  the 
Committee  on  the  subject?  With  the  permission  of  the  Committee 
I  will  state  to  them  what  first  drew  my  serious  attention  to  this 
matter.  Rather  less  than  three  years  ago,  I  was  walking  over  one 
of  my  fanns  with  the  tenant,  and  I  came  to  a  field  which  had  been 
broken  up  the  year  before,  and  had  been  sown  with  bats,  and  I  re- 
marked the  very  small  crop  in  the  field,  and  at  the  same  time  I  saw 
a  great  many  hare  runs,  and  I  said  to  the  tenant,  "  I  am  afraid 
you  have  rather  too  many  hares  here."  The  man  smiled,  and  said, 
"  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  had  reckoned  upon  quite  so  many  neighbours  of 
this  sort,  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  ploughed  up  the  field  or 
not."  I  took  no  further  notice,  but  I  aftenvards  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  my  steward,  and  I  spoke  to  other  tenants,  upon 
whose  judgment  I  could  rely  upon  such  a  matter,  and  neighbours, 
and  other  persons  ;  at  the  same  time  I  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Committee  of  the  magistrates  to  revise  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  by  which  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
expense  entailed  upon  the  county  rates  by  the  punishment  of 
poachers.  Those  two  circumstances  coming  together  attracted  my 
attention  ;  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  all  the  information  I  could,  and 
I  arrived  at  the  opinion  which  I  have  stated  to  the  quarter  sessions 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  which  I  am  ready  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and  in  doing  so  I  should  like,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Committee,  to  divide  my  reply  under  separate  heads.  I  will  first 
state  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  game  preserving 
under  the  present  game  laws  upon  the  cultivation  of  land  and  the 
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amount  of  the  produce  ;  secondly,  its  efiFecta  upon  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  peasantrj' ;  thirdly,  on  the  financial  interests  of  the  rate- 
{)ayers ;  fuurthly,  its  effects  on  the  welfare  of  the  community  at 
arge.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  with  regard  to  the  first  head, 
that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  presenation  of  game  in  great  abun- 
dance operates  as  a  serious  discouragement  to  good  farming;  1 
think  that  fanners  in  general  will  not  expend  their  capital  on  the 
cultivation  of  land  if  they  are  not  to  obtain  the  return  for  it ;  and 
I  am  quite  satisfied,  as  1  stated  at  the  quarter  sessions,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  that  there  are  districts  in 
Buckinghamshire  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  whole  produce  of  the 
land  is  destroyed  by  game  ;  and  I  think  there  are  many  farmers 
(and  it  is  of  the  utmost  important  to  the  country  that  their  num- 
bers should  increase)  to  whom  compensation  cannot  be  made  for 
the  injury  done  to  their  crops  by  game,  or  by  hail-storms,  or  by  any 
other  cause ;  men  who  take  a  great  delight  in  their  farms,  and  in 
carrying  their  cultivation  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  who  would  not 
be  remunerated  for  the  injuiy  done  to  them  if  they  were  to  receive 
pecuniar}'  comj)ensation  to  a  very  much  larger  amount  than  any- 
thing at  which  they  would  themselves  choose  to  value  the  damage 
done.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  second  head,  the  effects  upon  the 
moral  character  of  the  peasantry,  I  think  they  are  of  a  much  more 
serious  character.  They  are  especially  felt  in  those  districts  of  the 
countr}'  where  employment  is  difficult  to  be  procured  and  badly 
paid.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  say,  as  I  have  heard  it 
asserted,  that  men  who  take  to  poaching  would  take  to  other  depre- 
dations, and  commit  other  offences,  if  game  did  not  exist.  I  think 
it  is  true  that  the  great  abundance  of  game  makes  men  poachers. 
About  a  year  ago,  a  notorious  poacher  took  up  his  abode  in  a  village 
vrith  wliic-h  I  am  acquainted,  and  soon  enhsted  a  number  of  boys 
in  his  senice  in  stealing  pheasants'  eggs.  They  were  regularly  in 
his  pay,  and  they  thus  obtained  their  first  lessons  in  dishonest 
practices.  I  think  it  is  a  verj-  great  temptation  to  a  man  who, 
perhaps,  has  a  starving  family,  and  who  knows  that  by  one  success- 
ful night  in  a  neighbouring  game  presene  he  may  earn  as  much  as 
by  a  whole  fortnights  honest  industry;  and  I  need  not,  of  courae. 
observe  that  the  battue  system,  where  the  game  is  driren  out  by 
beaters,  has  the  effect  of  instructing  them  where  the  game  is  to  be 
found :  and  there  is  this  remarkable  objection  to  this  offence,  that 
it  is  often  by  no  means  the  worst  men  in  the  district  who  take  to  it ; 
on  the  contrar}'.  I  think  the  men  who  take  to  [>oaching  are  often 
men  of  <  '  Me  entei7)rise  and  intelligence,  and  those  who  are 
esjMHMall  I  to  make  good  soldiers.     1  commanded  for  six 

months  tiir  nviuiting  ])arty  of  my  battalion  of  "  ^^  trds,  ther»> 
fore  I  fonn  my  judgment  as  to  what  men  I  kc.    Th<n 

tlirre  is  this  great  evil  attending  it,  that  the  labauriut;  pcasantiy  ia 
a  distru-t  where  flame  in  highly  preserved  do  mA  attach  the  aame 
degree  of  dc^p«aation  to  thisutlence  that  thoj  do  to  anj  other.  I 
beliere  there  is  many  a  man  who  would  onno  MooimtstMl  poultnr 
or  shot  p.  or  take  any  other  pn^Hsrty.  who  does  tkH  fetl  UoBMfr 
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degraded  by  taking  a  hare,  or  a  pheasant,  if  it  comes  in  his  way; 
he  is  not  degraded  in  his  own  eyes  to  the  same  extent,  nor  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellows.  And  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  serious  evil 
in  any  country  when  laws  are  enacted,  as  to  which,  however  they 
may  commend  themselves  to  those  who  make  the  laws,  and  those 
who  administer  the  laws,  their  justice  is  not  admitted  by  those  who 
are  subject  to  them.  The  peasantry,  in  many  cases,  do  not  believe 
that  a  landowner  has  the  same  property  in  tcild  animals  that  he  has 
in  his  sheep  and  poulti-y ;  therefore  they  think  the  law  is  not  perfectly 
fair.  I  have  said  that  it  is  often  not  men  of  the  worst  character  in 
a  district  who  take  to  poaching  ;  but  I  do  not  assert  that  they  may 
not  become  the  worst.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  very  likely  will. 
They  are  generally  intelligent,  daring  men ;  they  acquire  a  habit  of 
being  out  at  night ;  they  have  recourse  to  deceit  and  to  conceal- 
ment, and  they  frequent  the  lowest  and  the  worst  beer-houses, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  greatest  nests  of  crime  and  wickedness  that 
any  legislature  ever  inflicted  upon  a  country;  and  to  which  the 
poachers  resort  for  the  pur{)Ose  of  selling  their  game,  of  meeting 
those  who  employ  them  to  kill  it,  and  of  spending  their  earnings. 
The  poachers  are  committed  to  prison  frequently.  There  they  be- 
come corrupted  by  older  offenders,  who  wish  for  no  better  amuse- 
ment than  to  corrupt  them  ;  they  acquire  by  habit  and  jiractice  a 
sort  of  taste  for  violating  the  laws,  and  living  a  life  of  outrage  and 
of  violence ;  they  become  habituated  to  crime,  and  veiy  often  leave 
the  gaol  fit  for  the  commission  of  any  offence  ;  and  a  poacher  who 
has  commenced  his  career  as  a  boy  stealing  pheasants'  eggs,  grows 
into  a  villian  ready  to  be  guilty  of  any  crime  against  the  laws  of 
God  or  of  man,  and  is  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  poaching  and  game  preserving,  the  two  toge- 
ther, must,  almost  necessarily,  involve  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  I  take  to  be  extremely  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  popu- 
lation, leading  men  who  are  guilty  of  it  into  frequenting  those  beer- 
houses, and  those  places  of  resort,  which  are  open  at  illegal  times, 
and  connecting  them  with  the  worst  characters  of  the  country. 
.  Then  I  should  like  to  advert  to  the  evils  which  accompany  game 
preserving  in  great  abundance  to  the  rate-payers  of  the  county.  All 
who  pay  rates  pay  so  much  more  for  the  punishment  of  poachers. 
In  the  memorial  to  Government  which  I  proposed  at  the  quarter 
sessions  of  Buckinghamshire  in  October  last,  and  which,  if  it  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  Committee,  I  will  read,  it  is  said,  "  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1843,  539  persons  were  committed  to  the  county  gaol ; 
of  these  169  were  for  offences  against  the  game  laws.  These 
offenders  were  sent  to  prison,  and  maintained  there  at  the  expense 
of  the  county,  and  their  families  were  supported  by  their  respective 
parishes.  Rate-payers  occupying  land  in  parishes  where  game  is 
very  abundant,  are  affected  in  a  manner  peculiarly  oppressive  by 
the  operation  of  the  laws ;  they  are  injured  by  the  destruction  of 
the  produce  of  their  land  by  game,  and  they  are  further  called  on 
to  bear  the  expense  of  punishing  and  maintaining  the  families  of 
those  who  take  or  destroy  game  illegally.     Your  memorialists  beg 
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to  State  to  you  their  opinion,  that  in  districts  where  game  is  in 
great  abundance,  and  the  temptation  to  poaching  is  consequently 
too  strong  to  ha  generally  resisted,  the  operation  of  the  game  laws 
is  very  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  numt)er  of  com- 
mitments for  ofl'ences  agiiinst  these  laws  cannot  be  considered  to 
indicate  all  who  have  Ix^en  rendered  criminal  through  their  influ- 
ence. Poaching  is  frequently  only  the  first  step  in  a  criminal 
career.  Lawless  and  irregular  habits  are  produced  by  it,  and  your 
memorialists  believe  that  a  large  j)ortion  of  the  crime  of  the  country 
may  be  ascribed  to  this  source.  They  therefore  pray  that  you  will 
endeavour  to  devise  some  means  by  which  the  evils  to  which  they 
have  adverted  may  be  mitigated  or  removed." 

1139.  Chairman.]  That  memorial  was  proposed  by  you  ;  was  it 
adopted  ?  It  was  proposed  by  me  at  the  quarter  sessions,  and  its 
adoption  was  negatived.  As  stated  in  that  paper,  the  offenders  are 
maintained  in  gaol  at  the  expens^of  the  county,  and  their  families 
at  the  expense  of  the  respective  parishes,  and  therefore  all  who 
contribute  to  the  county  rates  are  so  far  damnified  ;  their  pecuniary 
interests  suffer  by  the  punishment  of  poachers  ;  but  there  is  a  class 
of  rate-payers  who,  in  my  opinion,  are  peculiarly  sufferers  :  they 
are  those  who  live  in  a  parish  where  game  is  very  abundant ;  they 
lose  a  large  portion  of  their  ]»roduce  by  game  ;  they  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  county  expenses,  and  so  they  contribute  to  punish 
poachere  for  destroying  that  which  many  of  them  wish  was  alto- 
gether destroyed,  and  so  far  they  contribute  to  keep  the  game  up : 
besides  that,  they  are  obliged  to  contribute  to  maintain  the  wives 
and  families  of  the  poachers  while  they  are  in  gaol ;  and  they  suffer 
an  iiyury  which  is  perhaps  still  greater  than  any  of  these,  because 
they  are  the  individuals  who  have  watched  the  boyhood  and  the 
youth  of  the  man,  to  whose  matured  skill,  and  industry',  and  eon- 
duet  they  have  naturally  looked  for  the  cultivation  of  their  land, 
and  whom  they  see  drawn  away  by  the  temjitations  offered  by  the 
game  preserves,  and  seduced  into  a  career  of  infraction  of  the  law 
and  of  crime.  In  adverting  to  this  I  should  like  to  remind  the 
Committee,  although  it  probably  is  in  the  recollection  of  all  of 
them,  that  some  RIember  moved  for  a  Return  of  the  number  of 
keepers  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  I 
think  10  years ;  I  need  not  advert  to  that,  because  it  has  been  be- 
fore the  Committee.  1  forget  what  the  numl)er  was.  I  propose 
next  to  advert  to  the  effect  of  the 'game  laws  anil  a  great  abundance 
of  game  on  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.  I  consider 
that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  is  very  closely  connected  and 
dependent  upon  that  of  the  agricultnnil  class.s,  nnd  that  a  dimi- 
nuti        '  rvod  is  one  of 

the  1  iio  hands  and 

Cower  of  I'iul.  i.l  iif  lilt  ■• 

enetit  of  tli  If  thrr 

hetUr  cull  ■    li.  -i'.}   I. 

man,  <i/i</  ■'/.,  >«/--  / , ,,  ni  1 

OAUse  the  labourers  to   be  valued 
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considered,  as  they  are  now  in  many  districts  (an  opinion  in  which 
I  entirely  disagree),  surplus  population,  who  ought  to  be  shipped 
off  and  got  rid  of  in  any  way.  I  say  that  better  cultivation,  in- 
stead of  inducing  people  to  want  to  get  rid  of  them,  would  induce 
a  desire  to  keep  them  at  home,  and  when  the  labourer  found  him- 
self sought  for  by  the  fanner,  and  valued  in  proportion  to  his  intel- 
ligence and  sliill  and  good  conduct,  he  would  learn  to  esteem  him- 
self more,  and  his  character  and  education  would  improve.  He 
would  become  a  better  customer  to  the  manufacturer  ;  and  thus,  in 
my  opinion,  every  class  in  the  country  would  improve  in  conse- 
quence of  a  supe'rior  cultivation  of  the  land,  which  cultivation  I 
conceive  would  be  greatly  advanced  by  a  diminution  in  certain  dis- 
tricts where  game  abounds,  of  the  quantity  of  game.  I  should  be 
soiTy  to  say  that  that  or  any  one  measure  is  a  panacea  for  the  evils 
of  the  country,  but  I  do  really  think  that  improved  cultivation  of 
the  land  is  perhaps  the  very  greatest  and  most  desirable  of  any 
means  which  are  not  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  character  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country  generally.  I  would  merely  add  fur- 
ther, that  the  effect  of  poaching,  and  of  the  whole  system,  is  often 
to  set  the  labourer,  the  farmer,  and  the  landlord  at  variance,  which 
I  consider  to  be  a  very  serious  evil,  and  that  I  have  myself  known 
instances  in  which  one  of  the  means  which  I  consider  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  value  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  population,  namely,  the  giving  them  allotments  ;  I  have 
known  that  which  would  be  so  beneficial,  converted  into  an  evil, 
by  the  prevalence  of  game,  because  the  holder  of  an  allotment  ad- 
jacent to  a  game  preserve  is  tempted  to  destroy  that  which  is  inju- 
rious to  his  produce.  The  question  which  was  put  to  me  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  if  I  had  any  suggestions  to  make.  There  is  only  one 
remedy  which  is  quite  satisfactory  to  me  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory,  in 
the  first  place,  because  I  believe  it  would  be  efficient,  and  in  the 
second  place,  because  it  would  be  a  relinquishment  of  amusement 
on  the  part  of  the  wealthier  classes  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  less  wealthy.  That  remedy  would  be  the  abandonment  of  bat- 
tues, and  that  is  a  result  which  I  venture  to  anticipate  will  be  the 
case  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances.  It  is  my  belief,  that 
when  those  who  have  hitherto  indulged  in  battues  are  aware  of 
their  effect,  many  will  be  found  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  their 
own  enjoyment. 

With  his  usual  infelicity,  Mr.  Berkeley,  in  cross-examining 
Sir  Harry-,  clenches  the  case  against  game. 

1148.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  You  stated,  that  you  consider  that  the 
game  laws  have  a  great  effect  in  demoralising  the  peasantry  ?  I 
think  so,  in  districts  where  game  exists  in  great  abundance.  We 
should  never  have  heard  anything  of  it  otherwise. 

1 149.  Are  you  conversant  with  a  district  of  land  where  game  is 
strictly  preserved  ?  Near  to  where  I  live  there  is  a  district  where 
game  is  strictly  observed. 
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1150.  Whose  land  is  that?    It  is  tho  Duke  of  Buckingham's. 

1151.  Are  you  also  acquainted  with  a  district  where  game  is  only 
slightly  preserved?    Yes. 

llS'-i.  Where  is  that?  I  think  I  would  say  my  own  estate 
perhaps. 

1153.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  district  where  game  is  not  at 
all  preserved?     Yes. 

1154.  Where  is  that?  I  believe  in  a  district  nearly  adjacent  to 
my  own  estate,  on  the  other  side  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's, 
it  is  not  preserved. 

1 155.  On  that  estate  where  it  is  not  at  all  preserved,  is  there  any 
game  ?     I  think  there  is  a  little. 

1 156.  On  the  estate  where  there  is  little  game,  and  which  is  not 
preserved,  are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  poaching?  There 
may  be  some,  but  I  should  think  very  little  compared  to  the  other. 

1 1 57.  Are  you  aware  of  the  extent  of  poaching  upon  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  estate  ?  I  really  cannot  say  that  I  am  aware  exactly 
of  the  extent ;  it  is  very  well  presen^ed ;  I  think  there  it  as  little 
poaching  as  good  keeping  can  prevent. 

1 158.  Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  tell  the  Committee  whether 
there  is  more  poaching  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  land  than 
upon  the  same  quantity  of  unprotected  land  ?  I  hare  no  doubt  there 
it  much  more,  although  it  i*  as  veil  preserved  as  possible,  and  every- 
thing is  done  to  prevent  poaching. 

1107.  You  state  that  game  preserving  operates  very  strongly 
against  good  farming  ?  It  operates,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  discourage- 
ment to  good  farming,  although  I  know  that  there  are  instances 
where  there  is  plenty  of  game  where  there  is  very  good  farming. 
May  I  state,  with  reference  to  this  point,  that  a  farmer  with  whom 
I  am  well  acquainted,  and  who  employs  much  more  labour  than 
any  other  individual  in  the  parish,  and  who  is  getting  rich,  has 
frequently  told  me,  that  if  there  were  as  much  game  in  the  parish 
in  which  he  resides  as  there  is  in  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
nothing  in  the  world  would  induce  him  to  remain  there. 

11  OH.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  any  farmer  well  to 
do,  satisfied,  and  in  his  right  senses,  renting  under  a  landlord 
at  the  present  time  who  is  a  great  preserver  of  game  ?  Yes,  I  think 
I  do,  many. 

1169.  Do  you  know  very  highly  cultivated  farms  at  present, 
under  any  nobleman  or  landlord,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
game?     I  feel  sure  that  the  Duke  of  Ituckingham  has  several. 

1170.  You  have  stated  that  there  an^  districts  in  the  county  of 
Buckingham,  where  a  fourtli  of  the  protluce  is  destroyed  by  game ; 
what  districts  are  those?  I  extremely  dislike  mentioning  names, 
but  if  the  Committee  desire  it,  1  am  ready  to  do  so.  /  hare  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  case  in  districts  near  the  Duke  of  BitekingKam's 
estate. 

1171.  Any  other  district?  I  think  that  there  hate  been  audi 
cases  on  my  own  estate. 

117^.  Any  other?    No  other  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with ; 
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but  before  bringing  this  matter  before  the  Buckinghamshire  quarter 
sessions,  I  consulted  farmers  and  persons  whose  opinions  are  likely 
to  be  correct — not  exaggerated — upon  these  matters,  and  I  espe- 
cially consulted  my  own  former  steward,  who  was  with  me  12 
years,  and  who  is  a  very  judicious  man,  and  who  gave  me  that 
opinion. 

1173.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  district  near  you  in  which 
there  was  no  preservation  of  game  at  all,  and  that  that  district  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  estates  ?  In  the 
vicinity  of  mine  ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  land  to  the  west 
and  to  the  north-west  of  me ;  then  I  am  in  the  middle  ;  and  to  the 
south-east  of  me  is  the  district  which  was  in  my  mind  at  the 
time.  This  district,  where  I  think  game  is  not  preserved,  is  on 
the  other  side  of  mine. 

1174.  You  have  stated  that  one  fourth  of  the  produce  of  a  certain 
district  was  destroyed  by  game ;  what  was  the  full  amount  of  the 
produce  of  that  district  of  which  one  fourth  was  so  destroyed  ?  I 
will  give  an  answer  with  regard  to  my  own  estate  ;  I  will  say  that 
there  are  fields  of  wheat  of  mine  in  which  I  should  have  had  five 
quarters  of  wheat  to  an  acre,  and  where  I  have  not  had  four,  in 
consequence  of  the  game  ;  that  is  not  the  case  now ;  but  that  has 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  my  own  farm  when  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  game. 

1182.  You  have  stated  that  in  the  event  of  fanners  being  their 
own  valuers  of  the  damage  done  by  game,  their  own  valuation 
would  be  far  short  of  the  real  damage ;  is  that  so  ?  What  I  mean 
to  say  is  this :  there  are  in  the  country  good  farmers,  high-spirited 
intelligent  farmers,  who  value  the  good  cultivation  of  their  lands  so 
highly,  that  any  pecuniary  amount  at  which  they  would  them- 
selves value  the  damage  done  to  them  by  game,  or  by  hailstones, 
or  by  anything,  would  not  be  a  compensation  for  the  injury 
inflicted. 

1183.  You  include  atmospheric  causes  in  that  ?  Any  injury;  I 
mean  where  the  farmer  takes  a  pride  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 

1184.  The  question  refers  to  absolute  loss  of  profit,  not  to  mental 
injury ;  do  you  think  that  the  amount  at  which  the  farmer  himself 
would  value  the  dam^e  sustained  would  not  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  loss '?  I  do  not  think  that  a  fanner  who  aims  at 
good  cultivation,  as  I  desire  that  my  farmers  should,  can  be  com- 
pensated by  any  money  for  the  damage  done  to  his  farm.  No  pe- 
cuniary compensation  can  make  up  to  a  man  that  wants  to  have 
the  best  cultivated  fann  in  the  county. 

1185.  Would  not  the  pecuniary  compensation  that  he  would 
ask  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  real  amount  of  loss  ?  Of  course  it 
would. 

1186.  You  were  understood  to  state  that,  supposing  game  was 
entirely  abolished,  you  do  not  think  that  poachers  would  fall  back 
upon  other  crimes  ?  I  stated  that  those  who  take  to  poaching  are 
men  who  would  not  be  guilty  of  other  offences.  I  do  not  say  that 
men  who  are  experienced  poachers  would  not  fall  back  on  other 
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crimai ;  I  think  they  would ;   but  I  saj  that  m&nj  men  take  to 
poaching  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  game. 

1187.  Arc  you  not  aware,  in  your  capacity  as  a  magistrate 
and  also  as  a  resident  country  gentleman,  that,  in  very  many  in- 
stances, boys  commence  crime  by  theftii  and  other  species  of  crime 
before  they  take  to  poaching  ?    I  really  should  think  not. 

1188.  You  have  never  known  instances  of  it?  1  may  have 
known  instances  ;  but  I  think  there  are  more  boys  who  are  cor- 
rupted by  poaching  than  who  are  corrupted  by  taking  to  any  other 
species  of  crime. 

1S51.  You  say  that  if  there  was  less  game,  there  would  be  more 
com  grown  ?    I  think  there  would. 

1252.  Supposing  there  was  more  com  grown,  would  not  the 
remuneration  price  to  the  farmer  be  less  ?  Not  necessarily ;  he 
might  grow  it  cheaper. 

1Q53.  Would  labour  be  cheaper?    Not  necessarily. 

1254.  Can  a  farmer  at  present  employ  all  the  hands  in  his 
oarish?  I  believe  those  who  employ  most  gain  the  most  from 
farming. 

1255.  Can. the  farmer  at  present  employ  the  spare  hands  of  his 
parish  ?    Manv  farmers  do,  and  w  ith  advantage. 

1256.  Do  they  all?     No. 

1257.  Then  if  all  the  hands  employed  by  large  establishments  at 
present  in  the  care  of  game  -were  to  be  thrown  upon  t 

would  not  that  increase  the  number  of  hands  out  of  euii 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  necessarily  have  that  e£Eeet.     1  think 
that  good  farmers  would  be  glad  to  take  all  those  spare  handa,  and 
they  would  derive  benefit  from  it 

1258.  If  thoee  spare  hands  have  been  employed  from  their 
earliest  infaucv  in  the  care  of  game,  and  not  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, how  will  the  farmers  make  them  available?  I  should  think 
those  men  who  have  been  employed  in  the  care  of  game,  who  are 
generally  intelligent,  active,  clever  fellows,  would  make  very  valu- 
able fann  labourers,  and  be  of  great  service  as  cultivators  of 
th<"  land. 

1  v!  >').  Do  you  think  tliat  would  be  a  certain  consequence  ?  In- 
(K>  >i  I  should  be  very  glad  myself  to  take  as  many  of  thoee  who 
hu\<  !'•  •  n  employed  as  watchers  and  keepers,  and  to  empl^  tliem 
u{>on  my  farm,  as  I  could  afford  to  pay. 

Penwns  who  hold  nnail  portions  of  land,  either  as  tenants  or 
owners,  tliougli  by  taking  out  a  ci>rtificate  they  wookl  be  At 
Uberty  to  destroy  the  game  which  may  come  in  and  ramge 
their  property  from  the  preserras  cf  the  neighbouring  proprie- 
tor8.  commonly  abstain  from  so  pcoleoting  thonaehrM,  §at  tur 
of  giving  oflfence  to  the  game  prewrrers  of  the  neigfaboariiood ; 
and  Sir  Harry  Vemey  thus  reiterites  tnd  supports  his  |n«Ti- 
ously  expressed  opiuiuii.  tliut  game  seriously  intolerai  with  gooS 
cultivation. 
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1290.  Mr.  Villiers.]  What  are  the  grounds  upon  which  you 
have  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  land  is  'worse  cultivated  in 
consequence  of  the  preservation  of  game,  to  which  you  added  that, 
in  your  opinion,  the  labouring  classes  would  be  better  off  if  the 
land  was  better  cultivated  ;  are  you  speaking  from  your  own  expe- 
rience as  a  farmer,  or  has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  from  commu- 
nicating with  farmers  ?  My  authority  as  a  farmer  is  not  worth 
much,  but  I  speak  from  my  own  experience  as  a  farmer ;  and  I  feel 
quite  satisfied  that  if  there  was  less  game,  there  would  be  a  very 
superior  cultivation  of  the  land  in  many  districts ;  and  the  more 
highly  the  land  is  cultivated,  the  more  does  the  labourer  improve 
in  condition,  and  the  more  highly  is  he  esteemed,  and  the  better 
off  is  he  in  every  way. 

1291.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  have  been, 
deterred   from    employing   more   capital   on  your  land  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preservation  of  game  ?    No ;    but  I  am  sure  that 
other  farmers  have. 

1292.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  farmers  in  your 
neighbourhood,  with  whom  you  have  had  communication,  would 
employ  more  labourers  but  for  the  damage  they  expect  from  game? 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it  in  the  world. 

1293.  Would  you  be  able  to  state  the  names  of  persons  occupy- 
ing land  who  have  told  you  that  ?  My  own  farmers  have  told  me 
that  they  would  employ  more  capital  if  they  had  less  game. 

1294.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  allowed  your  own 
farmers  to  destroy  the  game  upon  their  land  ?     Yes. 

1295.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  the  particular  reasons 
were  for  which  you  gave  them  that  liberty?  I  gave  them  that 
liberty  because  they  told  me  that  they  were  injured  by  the  game 
upon  their  lands ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  a 
landowner  to  enable  his  fanners  to  put  themselves  in  the  best  con- 
dition that  they  can. 

1296.  Have  you  observed  any  difference  in  the  farming  since  you 
have  given  them  that  liberty  ?     I  have. 

1297.  Do  you  think  they  have  employed  more  capital  ?     I  do. 

1298.  Do  you  think  more  produce  has  resulted  from  that  in- 
creased employment  of  capital  ?  I  do  ;  I  only  gave  them  that 
liberty  last  September,  but  I  think  they  have  since  that  employed 
more  capital. 

1299.  From  your  particular  case,  should  you  infer  that  if  fanners 
generally  had  leave  to  destroy  the  game  upon  their  land  there 
would  be  more  produce?    I  think  there  would. 

1300.  Do  you  consider  that  if  there  was  more  produce  it  would 
be  injurious  to  the  farmer  generally  ?  I  think  it  would  be  greatly 
beneficial. 

1301.  Do  you  think  that  the  fall  in  price  that  would  follow  from 
the  increased  produce  would  be  injurious  to  the  farmer?  I  am 
not  sure  that  a  fall  in  price  would  be  the  result  of  increase  of  pro- 
duce, but  at  all  events,  the  stimulus  which  agriculture  would 
receive  would  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  and  to  every  class  of  the 
community. 
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130*2.  Do  you  iiK-lutle  in  that  answer  the  agricultui-al  labour<?r* 
First  and  J'oremoxl ,  obore  oil. 

There  arc  many  universally  recogui;ijtd  distinctions  between 
ganie  and  otlicr  proi>erty,  and  between  oftences  itgainst  the  gtuatt 
laws  and  othtT  ott»*neo«.  which  are  to  be  traced  to  the  \ory  natur.* 
(•f  the  subject,  namely,  that  gauie  consists  of  wild  creatures  iiWiich 
have  no  natural  existence  in  a  countiT  circumstanced  as  all  the 
ouhivated  districts  of  this  connin.'  are,  though  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses, while  admitting  the  distinction,  were  notable  altogether 
to  account  for  it.     Sir  Hany  Vomey  thus  speaks  on  the  point : 

1-M>7.  Will  you  state  from  your  experience  us  a  mngistrat*'. 
vvheth«'r  tlierc  is  a  diftireuci'  in  the  moral  feeling  witli  n*s|H'ct  to 
poaching,  and  with  rosp-ct  to  otlu-r  ofTV-nrf^s''     I  do  think-  there  is. 

1308.  Havff  you  haii  opfMJituiii'  I'serAing  that  fi*om  the 
bench  ?    I  have. 

1309.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  u  dilU-rencc  manifest  in  the 
feeling  of  the  jxople  in  the  court,  or  in  the  expression  of  opinion. 
as  far  as  it  is  allowed,  with  regard  to  a  jvoacher,  or  a  sheep-stealer, 
•  >r  other  offender?     Ves,  1  think  I  have  obseneil  ihat. 

1153.  Lord  (/.  lientiink.'  You  said  that  tliere  was  a  strong 
feeling  amongst  the  labf^uring  classes  aiut  fanners,  that  to  commit 
an  act  of  ])oaching  is  not  u  moral  offence  ?  Not  so  degrading  as 
other  offences. 

1454.  Is  there  not  the  same  sort  of  feeling  with  reganl  to  smug- 
glers '.'     I  dare  say  then*  is. 

14 Oy.  With  respect  to  gleaners,  are  you  prepared  to  say  that 
'gleaners  shotdd  have  a  right  to  glean  against  the  will  of  the  occu- 
pier'.'    No.  unless  it  were  proved  out  of  the  divine  law. 

1403.  Then  what  is  the  distinction  you  draw?  The  distinction 
I  draw  is,  that  1  think  the  existence  of  a  vast  quantity  of  game  has 
Mich  a  peculiarly  prejudiciid  effect,  that  I  look  upon  it  in  a  different 
lij^ht  from  any  other  projH'rty. 

1 1(54.  What  is  the  distinction  IxUween  the  inan  who  takes  your 
[the.Lsant,  or  your  hare,  or  your  partridge,  an<l  the  gleaner  who 
>liould  take  a  little  more  «'oni  than  would  ho  quite  right  ?  J  should 
say  that  the  rultivatur  of  the  land  has  been  at  all  the  exi>ens«^  which 
;  ^  to  th«'  |ir<Kluction  of  corn  :  but  the  landowner  u|xm  whoso  pn>- 
|i"it  V  the  cmn-'  i>i  taken,  has.  |)erhaps,  been  at  no  ex|»ense  with 
jej^ard  to  ;  ml  or  tlu-  haiv. 

ll'^.'i.  ''  ilie  hdnmrer  can  have  no  mom  to  do  with  the 

cost  of  bre«'dmg  the  pheasant  or  the  hare,  than  he  has  with  the 
cost  of  cultivating  the  com  ?  The  labourer  is  not  eulitlitl  to  tlie 
one  or  the  other ;  he  has  gone  to  no  ex|Hnis««  either  in  producing 
the  eorn  or  in  breeding  the  pheasant  or  tl>e  hare  :  hit  in  his  otrn 
mind  he  draws  a  dittinction  at  to  the  ritjkt  of  i>roi>rrty  irhifh  tht 
owufr  of  the  sv>'  '■  ■-    ■  fhe  one  or  the  other, 
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1466.  Just  the  same  distinction  that  the  smuggler  draws  as  to 
the  right  of  the  crown  to  prohibit  spirits  being  imported  or  made 
without  payment  of  duty?  I  do  not  think  that  it  stands  upon 
the  same  principle  at  all,  because  the  game  may  be  bred  upon 
your  land,  and  you  may  have  had  all  the  expense  of  breeding  it, 
and  it  may  come  upon  mine  ;  and  the  poor  man  says,  who  sees  it 
upoij  mine.  "  Sir  Harry  Veraey  has  been  at  no  expense  with  regard 
to  this,  and  he  has  no  right  to  it."  But  as  far  as  being  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  law,  of  course  the  principle  holds  good  in  the  one  case  as 
well  as  in  the  other,  and  tlie  poor  nuui  who  takes  it  has  no 
right  to  it. 

M67.  Xo  more  right  than  to  corn,  or  to  carrots,  or  turnips,  or 
anything  else  that  he  may  steal  ?     No  more. 

llGs  "With  respect  to  pigeons,  are  you  prepared  to  say  that 
everybody  should  have  a  right  to  kill  pigeons  '.'  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that. 

1 469.  Then  what  is  the  distinction  you  draw  between  pigeons 
and  pheasants  and  partridges '?  I  say  there  is  a  certain  distinc- 
tion to  be  drawn,  because  the  pigeons  are  bred  in  a  dove-cot ;  hut 
the  (fame  in  a  nild  animal,  and  cannot  be  identijied. 

1470.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can  identify  a  common 
pigeon  ■'  I  believe  that  my  keeper  can.  I  believe  that  if  I  was 
walking  in  a  field  with  my  keeper,  and  I  saw  a  pigeon,  he  would 
be  able  to  tfell  me  whether  it  came  from  my  dove-cot  or  not. 

1471.  Do  you  seriously  believe  that  anybody  can  identify  a  pigeon 
unless  it  is  peculiarly  marked  ?  In  walking  about  with  my  keeper, 
the  keeper  has  constantly  told  me,  when  I  have  seen  pigeons,  w'herr 
they  came  from. 

1472.  Is  it  not  a  much  stronger  case  with  respect  to  the  owner 
of  a  dove-cot ;  could  not  I  have  a  dove-cot  without  possessing  two 
acres  of  land,  and  might  I  not  breed  1000  pigeons  to  feed  entirely 
upon  my  neighbours  land ?     Yes,  you  might,  certainly. 

1473.  "\Miere  there  are  two  dove-cots,  do  not  the  pigeons  con- 
tinually shift  from  one  dove-cot  to  the  other  ?  I  was  not  aware  of 
that.  I  have  always  believed  that  the  possession  of  a  dove-cot 
is  a  manorial  right.     The  lords  of  manors  used  to  have  dove-cots. 

1474.  Does  not  a  dove-cot  stand  on  the  same  right  as  a  barn,  or 
a  shop,  or  any  other  tenement  ?  I  do  not  think,  because  I  can- 
not do  perfect  justice  with  regard  to  pigeons,  which  do  compa- 
ratively little  damage,  that  I  should  refuse  to  do  justice  with  regard 
to  game,  which  I  believe  does  great  damage. 

1475.  What  yo  you  say  as  to  cocks  and  hens?  They  can  be 
identified,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

1476.  Because  the  cocks  and  hens  belonging  to  one  man  feed 
upon  the  produce  of  another  man's  land,  you  do  not  think  that  on 
that  account  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  feed  cocks  and  hens  ? 
No ;  but  I  would  not  allow  cocks  and  hens  to  trespass.  The 
owners  of  cocks  and  hens  are  punishable  for  their  poultry  tres- 
passing. 

1477.  May  not  the  occupier  of  land  drive  off  the  pheasants  and 
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partridges  from  his  com  if  be  thinks  proper,  unless  it  is  matter  of 
nrivate  contnict  Wtween  him  and  his  landlonl  ?  I  should  think 
he  might,  certainly. 

1178.  TIk'Ii  when-  is  the  injustice,  where  there  is  a  private  con- 

f"-t  hetween  th«*  o<*en]»''-  '>'"  «   fann  and  his  landlord,  in  thr- 

lier  of  the  land  beii  i  to  maintain  and  to  suffer  the 

i       -nee  and  subsistenie  «)i  m>-  yiune  on  his  land  ?     1  do  not  think 

:  ■  is  anv  injustice  where  there  is  a  privatt*  contract.     I  think, 

wh.  rt'ver  then  rivate  contract,  thn'        •-    •  »        I 

h.  r.-J  to. 

Sir  Harry  seems  to  tliink  a  small  quantity  of  game  has  the 
I  ir-rt  of  inducing  gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  shooting  to  reside 
in  tiie  countrv,  and  therefore  he  would  not  entirely  destroy  game, 
Um  he  felt  quite  nure  that  a  fp-eat  quantity  of  game  was  not 
necessary  to  such  inducement.    His  opinions,  however,  seem  to 
he  rather  in  a  transition  btate,  or.  perhaps,  residing  in  a  badly 
fanned  coiuity,  Buekiughamshii-e.  1^-  has  not  been  aecastomed  to 
observe  the  effect  of  game  upon  land  highly  farmed.     However, 
liis  previous  testimony  woidd   lead  inevitably  to  the 
tor  a  total  destruction  of  game.     Sir  Harry  thinks  laiiv......,.i 

n  ho  preser^'e  are  not  aware  of  tlie  mischief  they  do,  and  to  some 
xtent  this  is  certainly  tnie. 

1346.  Mr.  Viliiers.    Do  you  think  that  people  who   presenre 

g,.....,  M.-;..ti..  .^rp  aware  of  the  mischief  it  does  to  the  fanner  and  to 

t  I  feel  satisfied  that  thos**  whom  I  know,  who  pre- 

s«rM'   >tii  1     ,    .   1   ,1  I   ,,,y  ,, pillion,  ir  .'       •'    '!  :iban- 

don  it. 

I'MI.    "l  i  llKil  llii-  iUlkrot  1')      ' 

in  your  u.  ;>(hI  ;  do  you  know 

I  ■  >l  as  to  the  iiuschitt  wlucii  ^ 

i  !f*<l  any  of  tliem.     1  do  n<'t  t 

lu  uUc  oj   :  tTt. 

1348.  1  ^mr  farri!' 
it  d(H?H  thtjui .'     1  ti 

1349.  Is  it  ]>osv 
ignorant  of  it''     /  / 

13.'»M.  Th.  n  it  s.  ,  ^^^^]^ 

a  largf  !■-■  a  siricl  {■  ; 

l!l<'     fnlll:  ,S    of    it  ■'  ..     1 

\  r  Qf  game.     Tin-  fir^t  i.  .  my 

i-.:.. .4  whi-n   1  askfd  him  wii  •»•«? 

han-H :   1  Iium- ito  doubt  I  hod  Wt-n   1 
mI,..>,  1  1,  >,i  iioi  thought  altout  it. 

U  thin-  any  case  that  you  know  »li- 1  ictJy 
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preserved,  where  compensation  is  not  asked  for?  I  believe  in  many 
cases  it  never  is  asked  for. 

135'2.  The  mischief  is  done,  and  no  compensation  given  ?  No 
compensation  vvas  ever  demanded  of  me. 

1358.  Is  it  generally  the  case  in  your  county  still,  that  the  fanner 
is  injured  by  the  game  and  no  compensation  is  sought  for?  No  ; 
I  think  I  have  generally  heard  that  pecuniary  compensation  is 
given  to  farmers  who  complain. 

1 354.  Have  they  any  right  to  compensation  unless  tliere  is  a 
special  agreement?     1  cannot  suppose  that  they  have. 

1355.  Have  you  many  game  preseners  in  the  county  of  Buck- 
ingham ?  No,  I  should  think  not.  We  have  ver}*  large  properties 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham.  I  think  there  are  not  very  many 
game  preservers. 

1350,  You  -were  understood  to  say  that  the  farmers  are  poor,  and 
the  labouring  population  very  ill  off?  I  do  not  think  I  said  that 
the  farmers  are  poor,  but  I  think  the  labouring  population  are  very 
ill  off,  compared  with  what  I  think  they  might  be  made.  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  veiy  well  off,  and  the  farmers  too. 

1357.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the 
general  state  of  those  farmers  where  the  game  is  very  strictly  pre- 
sened  on  an  estate  ;  Avith  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
farmers,  ai*e  they  generally  compensated  for  the  game  that  is  pre- 
served, and  which  injures  tliem,  or  are  they  well  oft'  without  com- 
pensation ?  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  every  farmer  who  is 
injured  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  game  ajiplies  for  compensa- 
tion and  receives  it ;  but  it  is  my  opinion,  as  1  stated  before,  that 
whatever  pecuniary  compensation  the  fai'mer  gets,  he  would  be 
better  off  without  it  and  without  the  game. 

1358.  You  do  not  believe  he  can  be  compensated  by  money?  I 
do  not  think  he  can. 

1359.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  well  cul- 
tivated farm  the  whole  produce  is  diminished  by  game  ?  Vastly 
diminished. 

1360.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  even  if  the  fanner  receives  a  pecu- 
niary compensation,  still  he  does  not  cultivate  his  land  highly  in 
consequence  of  game  ?  I  am  of  that  opinion  ;  I  think  it  is  such  a 
great  discouragement  to  his  cultivation. 

1406.  Can  you  perceive  a  sensible  difference  in  Buckingham- 
shire, in  the  condition  of  labourers  and  farms,  where  game  is,  and 
where  it  is  not  preseiTcd  ?  I  cannot  perceive  any  difference  on 
farms,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  say  that  it  is  %dsible  even 
in  districts  ;  certainly  not  on  farms ;  I  think  the  question  would 
hardly  apply  well  to  a  farm ;  to  a  district  it  might. 

1407.  Is  the  system  of  farming  in  Buckinghamshire  better  on 
farms  where  game  is  not  presen'ed,  than  where  it  is  ?  The  system 
of  farming  is  better  where  there  is  no  game,  and  it  is  improving 
where  the  game  is  diminishing. 


^e  tlius  disposes  of  the  notion  that  game  creates  employment : 
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1074.  Do  the  men  employed  u\Mm  f^aiue.  upon  battues,  for  in- 
Rtanc'e,  create  as  much  food  beyond  what  they  consume,  as  they 
would  if  th«  y  were  employed  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  land .' 
Not  at  all. 

UM'>.  Th.-y  assist  in  maintaining  the  head  of  game,  but  regard 
ing  game  as  iiu  articK;  of  food,  their  lal>our  is  not  nearly  so  pi-oduc- 
tive  as  it  would  Ix'  if  employed  uiK>n  the  land.*  No.  they  would 
contribute  to  production  veiy  much  more  if  they  were  employed 
uj)on  the  laiul. 

'Wli:    rKEsKUVEUS*    iJKlAll.s    (»F   GA.ME    PRE.SERVIXG. 

I  iir  lollowing  evidcuce  will  aflbrd  the  rcjuier  some  notion  of 
V hat  game  presoning  is  in  the  estimation  of  three  noblemen 
who  are  very  notorious  game  preser\ers.  the  Manjuis  of  Salis- 
bury', the  Karl  of  Malmesbmy,  and  Earl  ritzhaitlinge.  It  fully 
supports  the  opinion  so  clearly  e.\2>rps.sed  by  Mr.  Piisey,  thut 
game  can  only  be  pivserved  artificially,  and  at  great  cost  to  th« 
prescr\er.  The  mibohief  it  occasions  tx>  all  within  the  sj)here  of  its 
influence  will  be  ninde  sulficiently  plain  by  snJjsequent  divisions 
of  the  evidence.  'I'lie  Manjuis  of  SiUisbury  came  to  support  the 
jtresent  game  law.s ;  he  was  examined  »ii  Mandi,  If^Hi.  With 
that  sort  of  oblique  astuteness  which  imagines  it  can  meet  an 
objection  by  evading  it,  the  game  preservers  were  often  pleased  to 
••(ifumence  their  defence  of  game,  by  showing  that  game  in  wild 
and  uncultivated  disiiicts  had  a  money  value,  .sonietimes  greater 
than  all  llie  other  pro<luce  of  the  land,  that  otlier  produce  Ixnng 
in  the  instances  refencd  to.  literally  nothing.  Now  this  w»udd 
l>e  readily  conceded  by  those  most  aware  of  the  injmypnxluocd 
by  game,  but  what  does  it  prove  as  with  respect  to  eiiltivated 
distiicts  ?     However,  let  the  preser^'ers  speak  for  themselves. 

:UUU.  Mr.  linheUtj.]  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  or 
n-niarks  as  to  the  value  of  game,  and  the  efiects  of  game  t/i //<^ 
lliijUlamh  of  Scotland  '  I  have  inquired  a  gotnl  dral  into  tlmt 
Kubjcct,  and  I  have  hod  some  opportunity  of  becoming  actiuaintcd 
with  it. 

'M)iV2.  What  in  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  game  to  the  rtiue 
of  land  in  Scotland?  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  state  tlu'  prvpor- 
tion;  in  many  inAtancis  tht-  rtiJvf  of  the  tiamf  it  i/r  •'■■  •'  -n  the 
value  of  the  III  ml :  the  pro«»f  of  that  is.  that  amoin  r«in- 

versant  with  tiu-so  thingn  the  game  ia  obaiV«d  a)»o  n»  «  x-pamte 
item  in  the  valuation,  and  taken  at  M  y9U%  purehsMu  Tntto  i» 
one  statement  that  has  br<<n  made  to  me  of  a  contiderftUo  aiURor 
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on  which  the  game  is  let  at  £300  a-year,  the  rent  being  iJ120 
a-jear;  it  is  in  the  Highlands. 

3633.  Then  as  regards  Scotland,  game  may  he  considered  as  a 
very  valuable  commodity  ?  Decidedly ;  I  consider  that  it  is  a  very 
valuable  commodity  in  England,  but  in  Scotland  it  makes  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  rental  value. 

3034.  Do  you  presence  game  in  England  ?  Yes,  and  have  pre- 
served it  for  many  years. 

3635.  Have  you  land  on  which  you  do  not  preserve,  over  which 
you  give  your  tenants  leave  to  shoot  ?  No ;  in  all  cases,  ever  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  making  the  sale  of  game  legal,  I  have  made 
a  practice  of  charging  the  tenant  with  a  rent  expressly  for  the 
game. 

3636.  Is  that  in  cases  where  you  do  not  reserve  the  right  of 
shooting  to  yourself  ?    Exactly. 

3637.  How  much  do  you  charge  the  tenants  per  acre  for  the 
game  you  leave  to  them  ?  On  small  detached  properties  I  have 
generally  charged  it  at  Is.  an  acre,  and  in  some  instances  I  have 
let  a  whole  manor  together  at  a  veiy  considerable  increase  of  rent ; 
I  could  not  state  exactly  what  it  was  per  acre.  I  have  a  manor 
about  15  miles  from  town, — when  I  say  that  it  is  my  manor,  it  is 
my  property,  because  manorial  rights  are  quite  done  away, — of  600 
or  700  aci'es,  which  I  let  at  £100  'a-year  to  my  tenant,  and  my 
tenant  lets  it  to  his  tenant  at  £130  a-year ;  I  cannot  state  exactly 
the  sum,  but  I  receive  £100  a-year  "for  if. 

3638.  Then  in  all  cases  you  regard  game  as  private  property  ? 
Most  decidedly ;  it  is  so  regarded  by  law,  and  it  was  always  so  re- 
garded. The  right  of  property  in  game  was  materially  altered  and 
interfered  with  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  Act  with 
regard  to  qualifications ;  but  the  Act  permitting  the  sale  of  game 
restored  the  law  to  its  former  state,  and  in  the  strict  construction  of 
the  law,  game  is  private  property. 

3639.  And  it  is  put  upon  the  footing  of  other  food  for  general 
consumption  ?     Decidedly. 

3640.  Do  you  find  that  the  preservation  of  game  has  any  ill 
effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  surrounding  poor  ?  I  have  a  very 
strong  opinion  that  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.--  I  have  property  in  dif- 
ferent counties,  and  I  find  that  where  game  is  most  strictly  pre- 
served, the  popultition  are  much  the  quietest  and  most  orderly,  and 
there  is  much  less  serious  crime. 

3641.  Do  you  think  that  the  watch  that  the  keepers  establish  on 
the  property  during  the  night  is  a  prevention  of  other  rural  crimes  ? 
No  doubt,  and  it  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  all  the 
individuals. 

3642.  Do  you  think  that  the  preservation  of  game,  and  the  con- 
stant residence  of  a  landlord  on  his  estate,  are  conducive  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  considerable  amount  of  money '?    Very  much  so,  and 

*  Let  this  opinion  be  remembered  when  the  Under-Secretary  of  State's  eridence 
is  read. 
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Btiil  more  csporially,  /  ought  to  say,  in  the  Highlands,  wh<»ro  the 
sums  of  money  which  are  8[)eut  in  consequence  of  the  preservation 
of  game  are  enoniious  ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  vchole  trade  of  ths 
country.* 

36i:i.  T}ien  are  the  Committee  to  understand  tliat  this  money, 
in  the  Hi  '  '  "  •Jirticularly.  would  not  be  spent  unless  it  were  for 
the  sport  Id  or  the  moor?     I  believe  certainly  not. 

8644.  JJu  you  think  the  preservation  of  game,  and  the  sports 
attached  to  the  field,  are  conducive  to  the  residence  of  the  landlord 
upon  his  property  ".'     I  should  think  so,  decidedly. 

irtir>.  Do  you  think  that  the  sporting  occupations  of  the  pro- 
id  him  into  more  frequent  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
;  i  with  his  tenantr}-  and  the  poor?     Yes;  I  think  anything 

tliat  promotes  residence  in  the  country  must  have  that  effect ;  it 
bring.-*  different  classes  of  {>eople  together  very  much.  //  is  not  pro- 
bable that  I  should  very  often  go  over  farms  xchere  I  have  no  induce- 
ment to  go  but  for  spurting  A 

H54t}.  Do  you  find  that  the  preservation  of  game  produces  any 
ill-feeling  between  the  tenantry,  or  between  you  and  the  poor  ?  I 
think  not ;  in  some  cases  it  may,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ought  in  any 
(use.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  say  decidedly  the  oontrarv- ; 
it  gives  me  the  power  to  oblige  several  individuals,  and  it  also  leads 
to  the  employment  on  my  part  of  a  great  number  of  labourers  whom 
I  should  not  otherwise  «'mploy. 

:UU7.  In  tlh  in  which  you  think  it  may  p' 

ing,  am  tb»'  (  to  imderstand  that  that  ill 

f'oiii  -  r,  either  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  oi  \ 

who;  "U  the  landlord's  right  of  game?     I  a  i 

I  hilt  It  jiiUH  ijially  arises  in  cases  trhere  qnme  is  w  t  r  •  pre- 

.vM-.v/.  and  whtfi'.  in  consequence,  the  rights  app- n  <  it  are 

not  v»'ry  exftitly  Hs<ertuiued.     I  would  in.stancc,  that  i  have  heard. 
lint  I  have  not  uuy  knowledge  of  the  fact,  of  there  being  a  great 
'   'f  ill-will  and  ill-ferling  in  the  part  of  the  countrv-  in  which  1 
i  .  li.tvvi .  n  ditlVrent  fanners  with    regard   to  ronnnon  liuuls. 
ills  are  not  exactly  ascertained,  and  the  g:une  is  not 
-''  'il,    i  !!  -  :ved.     t{f  course  it  may  arise  where  the  tenant*  meiy 
Ihutk  that  they  are  injured  by  the  prexervation  of  game / 

Ml  in.  Do  yoti  let  your  fanns  at  a  game  rent,  so  as  to  meet  any 
co-sual  damage  frt)m  ganie?  Decidedly  ;  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to 
Miy,  that  I  formally  dwluct  so  much  money  for  tlie  pr»'«erva- 
(ion  of  game,  but  it  is  taken  into  consideration  by  the  tenant 
and  by  me. 

•    I  A  and  Haf- 

folk  »  .ir  b<>tt\rr« 

''  ''  in,  aim  ui«nc«<  urge  Uie  •irsiraMrumis  9t  h««r  Ktd 

^  •- '"Orior  ttaM  ofealthrMkm  of  BMiiy  of  (htaoMe 
B»rf]ui>  ■«  i.niin.  t  i  be  nndilj  Mi«vMl. 

;  Th»:  i».  a*  tt  nr.  wbcttTtr  |MM  to  piwrn4. 
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3650.  Do  you  find  that  poaching  is  on  the  increase  or  decrease 
on  your  property  ?  I  should  say  very  decidedly  on  the  decrease  ; 
and  I  may  add  to  that,  I  believe  that  decrease  arises  very  materially 
from  the  more  general  presen'ation  of  game  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. 

3651.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  more  poaching  and  other  crime. 
as  well  upon  lands  which  are  neglected,  and  where  there  is  little 
preservation  of  game,  than  there  is  on  lands  where  the  game  is 
more  protected  ?  I  am  sure  of  it :  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
any  means  of  getting  at  that  by  the  returns  from  our  county  gaol ; 
but  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of 
poachers  who  are  committed  to  our  county  gaol  are  almost  all  from 
those  districts  where  there  is  a  very  imperfect  preservation  of 
game. 

3652.  Have  you  any  returns  showing  that?  No,  I  have  not;  I 
was  not  able  to  get  it.  I  was  anxious  to  get  a  return  of  how  many . 
married  and  how  many  single  men  there  were,  but  they  did  not 
keep  that  at  the  gaol.  I  have  a  return  from  the  gaol  of  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  committed  for  poaching  :  from  Michaelmas  1841 
to  Michaelmas  1842  there  were  80;  from  1842  to  1843,  91  ;  and 
from  1843  to  1844,  122.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  number  of 
commitments  to  the  gaol  and  house  of  correction  have  increased 
gradually  from  1842  to  1844  ;  whereas,  on  my  manor,  the  number 
has.  gradutdly  decreased.  That  shows,  I  think,  the  effect  of  strict  pre- 
servation. 

3653.  Then  do  you  believe  that  these  more  frequent  convictions 
in  the  three  yeai's  to  which  you  have  just  refen*ed,  1842,  1843,  and 
1844,  have  arisen  on  land  where  the  game  has  not  been  strictly 
presented  ?     I  do. 

3654.  Do  you  in  your  county  consider  that  the  game  is  as  much 
under  the  care  of  the  police  as  other  private  property  ?  No ;  I 
think  that  that  is  a  very  great  defect  in  the  establishment  of  the 
police,  that  it  is  generally  understood  that  game  is  not  under  their 
care. 

3655.  Do  you  think,  that  if  they  had  a  right  to  interfere  with 
poachers  found  on  the  roads  at  night  in  the  possession  of  game 
and  arms,  that  would  tend  to  put  down  the  nightly  gangs  ?  They 
have  a  right  to  interfere ;  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  it  is 
not  their  special  object,  and  therefore  they  do  not  do  so.  I  think 
that  a  very  great  evil.* 

The  marquis  then  gives  his  game  accounts  for  1844  and  1845. 
He  did  not  state  on  what  extent  of  land  the  expenditure  was 
incurred,  but  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  sad  waste  of 
money  employed  in  maintaining  vermin,  which  probably  destroy 

•  This  is  the  game  preservers'  grievance,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  some- 
thing more  nnder  the  6th  division. 
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or  prevent  production  of  gi-ain  and  wheat  to  tenfold  that  expen- 
diture. 

3695.  Can  vou  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  regards 
the  amount  of  labour  employed  by  you  in  presening  game?  Yes ; 
1  have  brought  this  rttum  for  tho  purpose.  I  have  all  my  game 
expenses  put  down  for  two  years. 


1'!.    1! 


(i.vMi:  E.Yit.NSKS,  Ibll. 


Wages 


Keepers 
I  Mole  catcher 
Watchman 


Nightwork 
Keep  of  10  (Iog!i 
Game  certificates 
Game  bags,  Wilbon 

'■       •  ■    •    t,  Folkard 

!, „^  ..  ""    Karebrotlicr 

C)att,  148 
Hay,  123  t 
hiraw,  15" 
Barley,  IJ- 
Beans,  147 
f-i. - 


Barley  aud  oat  drag*.  16  loodi,  at  30a 
Stack'wood  -.mi  titackwoud 
FaggoU  :  2,780  fuggtHH 

MiMcllancotu  t-liargctt  in  lalioiir-lMiok  . 
Ditto  .  .  articles  frvm  WliitchtaM 
Ditto  .       ditto,    frurn  Parrv 

Ditto  ditto,    from  Smiih 

Ditto      .  c!:t!.-.      '■.!  Mi   '-' 

l>::t..  .■:■;..,     :i    ■ 


-k* 


1,3.11  qiuuru  milk 

LNlfrreoco  in  value  ul  turkeys  and  towb  ivhi 


£ 

35 
36 


II  8 
6  8 
8     0 


6 
43 
12 

1 
42 

1 

1 

SI 
15 

4 
28 
34 
24 


18  0 

6  8 

13  10 

13  0 

S  II 

lU  0 

2  6 


4 

5 

0 

l« 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

10 

7 

9 

14  11 

4  1 
12  10 
10     0 

15  10 

16  U 

5  0 
3  4 
0     0 


11      1 
18  11 


£     $.     (/. 


362     6     4 


109     8  11 


143      I     O 


51     7     9 


M    S    0 
U  10    0 


Told        £{  74t  It    0 
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Game  Expenses,  1845. 


"Wages 


/Keepers 

I  Mole  catcher 

1  Watchman 

( Garden  men's  time  in  beating 


X  s.  d 
28  8  6 
10  10     0 


Nightwork    . 
Keep  of  10  dogs 
Game  certificate? 
Clothes,  Willson 
Powder  and  shot,  Folkard 
Drag  nets,  Porter 

Traps,  Veall      . 

Deduct  traps  sent  to  Rum 

Cordage  and  string,  Farebrother 


Oats,  132  bushels 
Hay,  72  tnisses 
Straw,  153  trusses 
Peas,  80  bushels 
Barley,  433  bushels 
Beans,  147i  bushels 
Buckwheat,  77  bushels 
Lentils,  16  bushels 
Oft'  wheat,  35  bushels 


Rice,  Gilbertson,  2.V  cwt. 

Barley  and  oat  drags,  19§  load,  at  205, 

Stackwood :  34|  stackwood 
Faggots:  2,750  faggots  .   . 

Charges  in  the  labour-book 
Sundries,  Wliitehead     . 
Saddlery,  Arch 
Ditto,  Pany 

Wheeler's  work,  29s.  ;  smith's  work,  17s,  2d. 
Shoeing,  Swaine  and  Bamford 
Pans,  &c.,  Bryan 
Grinding,  G.  Fai-r 
Paper  (one  ream),  Gilbertson  . 
Iron  work,  Kun  and  Son 
Cooper,  Wing,  and  Wingi-ave  . 
Ancill,  10  hens,  10s.;  Elderton,  460  eggs,  22s.  6d. 
Hens,  loss  in  value,  from  farms,  485.  ;  842  quarts 
milk,  70s.  2d.  .... 


£  s.  d. 

294  1  8 

53  12  3 

36  8  0 

9  2  6 


21     1  6 

43     6  8 

15     6  2 

1  15  0 
42     5  2 

2  3  9 


17   18     6 
5     9     4 


20  14  6 

9     9  0 

7     3  9 

19     1  0 

82  12  8 

40     6  0 

23     1 

4  16  0 

7     0  0 


0 


1  11 

19   10 

6 
0 

26  11 

9     7 

0 
3 

31    19  10^ 

6   18  4* 

1  5  10 
3  16  6 

2  6  2 

3  15  4 
1  1  6 
1  17  8 
1  0  0 
1  2  6 
1  0  0 
1   12  6 

5   18  2 


Total 


£.     s.     d. 


393     4     5 


149     6     1 


214     3   11 


21      1     6 


35   18     3 


63  14     4A 


877     8     6A 


3696.  What  quantity  of  game  have  you  killed  in  any  one  year? 
I  have  an  account  since  1842.  In  1845  1  killed  very  little,  because 
I  had  no  time. 
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[The  ]i'itw$$  delitered  in  the  Account,  which  uas  rrad  ns/oUoxe$  'j 


YEARS. 

•3  i 
^1 

■3 

b  i 

II 

u 

d 

8$ 
s  a 

il 

aS 

a 

i" 

i 

a:  £ 

X 

»S  ^ 

X 

^5 

* 

1843 

509 

816 

535 

3002 

4251 

1  1 



1843 

71" 

n!ii 

585 

2714 

4539 

11 

— 

1844 

495 

3904 

4498 

0 

)    35 

IS 

1845 

."1117 

416 

286 

1405 

6515 

3324 

5 

Total  for  Four ) 
Yean.        / 

2245 

2S91 

1901 

10,025 

19,803 

3334 

17 

3607.  By  that  return  it  upjK-ars  that  you  have  killed  a  erpat 
number  of  rats.  There  has  been  a  witness  before  tliis  C' 
who  led  the  Committee  to  believe,  that  so  great  was  the  i' 
iijx)n  the  land  that  the  tenants  were  not  allowed  to  kill  uiulc»  or 
rats  ?  I,  of  course,  heard  of  that  accusatitm,  and  that  led  me  to 
have  the  number  of  rats  which  were  killed  stated  in  the  return. 
You  are  alluding  to  the  evidence  f»f  Mr.  Xowlson.  u  res{H:ctable 
gentleman  who  was  partictilarly  anxious  lo  become  my  tenant  if  wf 
rntild  aijree.  My  takiny  that  land  into  my  nnrn  hands  nroxrj'rom  >ny 
heing  a  very  considerable  fannermyself :  holding  a  goo<l  deal  of  land 
in  rnv  own  occupation,  and  being  vt;ry  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
ii'tion  of  the  rats,  finding  that  what  was  n^presented  as  the 
mg  of  several  rats  tumeii  out  to  be  this,  that  their  tails  were 
1  at  ctVi  they  were  paid  by  the  tail) ;  and,  0*1  another  occasion,  tracintj 
thejuot  of  the  rat-catcher  to  a  pheasant's  nest,  from  which  the  eggs 
were  taken,  which  I  thought  ht>  might  as  well  havt-  left  to  tlie  rats 
to  do ;  therefore,  I  said,  /  tcHl  wd  allow  these  men  to  be  employed 
upon  the  property  tchere  I  pn'serre,  but  I  vill  take  charge  0/  the 
destruction  of  all  the  rats  mysflf.  Hud  I  U^liove  that  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  iKople. 

HttQH.  Was  !klr.  Nowlson  anxious  to  !       '         '   1  y..u  '     Yes;  not 
in  tlie  part  where  I  presene.  but  in  an 

H60H.  And  you  d.    '  mcyV     i  diU.^ 

3700.  Have  you  ,  U)  state  why  you  declined  his 

tenancy  ?    Not  at  all.   U^i  wauud  to  rent  a  farm  next  to  that  which 

vr-uij  tenants,  sad  Mr.  Nind«m  bdaf  a 
Uiat,  an  afiMflMM  by  witkk  h%  voilM 

triurtlt.       Thml  roiltil  not  \»    ■fHllglli. 

Thr  niani  >{  beiny  •  larf* 

fmm  innh  :rntnta  viio  wUI 

'  ■'•'■*  Mt«M  ia 

Tturoi  00 


.    1  ,,,  .........:, 

will  hare  nnt 

KKhI  I 

r'd  a  Iranf 

TvrrtM' 

■•fluN    null- 

and  Mr.  Nowlaon 

farmer,  but  rrpor 

take  fanut  ii|><>ti 

within  -'n  nulr>i  . 
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he  had  just  left ;  there  were  a  great  deal  too  many  ifs  in  his  pro- 
posal, and  we  c.ould  not  agree.  I  believe  there  was  to  be  some 
alteration  in  the  rent  if  the  corn  laws  were  altered,  and  some  altera- 
tion in  the  rent  if  something  else  occui*red ;  in  short,  he  made  so 
complicated  an  affair  of  it,  that  I  declined  to  have  anything  to  do 
Avith  it. 

3705.  With  respect  to  the  culture  of  your  farms,  have  you  found 
upon  your  fanns  that  the  game  and  produce  have  increased  together  ? 
Decidedly  :  in  the  first  place,  I  hold  winged  game  to  be  exceedingly 
beneficial  to  arable  land,  because  they  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of 
insects. 

370C.  Have  you  found  that  it  is  very  easy  fur  good  farming, 
greater  produce,  and  increase  of  game,  to  go  hand  in  hand  together  ? 
Certainly ;  of  course  there  must  be  a  measure  to  that.  I  ought  to 
say  that  my  tenants,  (with  the  exception  of  about  1,000  acres,  where 
I  do  not  allow  coursing,  I  keep  it  to  myself,)  have  the  unlimited 
privilege  of  coiu-sing. 

8707.  Do  you  feed  your  game  in  your  covers?  Certiunly  ;  I 
suppose  cveiy  game  presencr  does  that,  or  he  would  have  very  little 
(fame. 

3708.  Mr.  Villiers]  Is  that  included  in  the  items  of  expendi- 
ture for  preserving  game  ?     Yes. 

These  are  his  lordship's  instructions  lo  his  armed  bands  for 
carrying  on  ?(-ar  against  the  poachers  ;  hke  a  judicious  com- 
mander, he  requires  that  bis  force  should  be  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm opposition  ;  but  what  will  the  country  think  of  the  system 
Avhicli  requires  such  generalship  ?  The  following  evidence  does 
not  relate  to  Caffi-eland,  but  to  Hertfordshire  ! 

37'2"J.  ]\Ir.  Briijht.]  What  is  the  extent  of  property,  iii  acres,  over 
which  you  pi'esene  ?  I  should  think  somewhei-e  about  4.000  acres  ; 
I  suppose  I  must  not  include  what  I  have  in  Scotland. 

3723.     Is  that  moor  land  ?     It  is  all  moor  land. 

3791.  What  nvimber  of  keej)ers,  and  assistant  keepers  and 
watchers  for  the  preservation  of  game,  have  you  upon  those  4,000 
acres  ?  I  have,  I  think,  seven  in  regular  employ  besides  my 
keepers,  and  my  keepers  have  unlimited  power  to  take  any  number 
that  they  choose  ;  theij  have  only  one  instruction,  never  to  attack 
poachers  irif.h  an  inferior  force. 

3725.  How  are  they  armed  ?  With  bludgeons  or  common  sticks. 
/  do  not  believe  that  they  take  out  fire-arms,  hut  I  do  not  interfere 
much  with  them. 

3726.  Do  you  know  that  they  never  take  out  fire-arms  ?  No,  I 
do  not. 

3727.  Have  you  ever  given  them  instructions  that  they  should 
never  take  out  fire-arms  ?     No. 

3728.  Do  you  believe  that  they  never  do  take  them  out  ?  I  think 
none  but  the  head  keeper  takes  fire-arms. 
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37Q9.  Do  }  ou  think  that  he  mukos  a  practice  of  doing  it  ?  1 
rather  think  he  does  not. 

3730.  Do  they  keep  maittiffs  and  dogs  of  a  ferocious  character* 
Yes ;  I  always  encouraije  them  to  do  so. 

3731.  How  many  dogs  of  that  description  do  they  keep?  I  think 
they  generally  have  about  three  or  four  dogs  of  that  kind  ;  in  fact 
my  retrievers  go  out. 

3734.  Are  those  dogs  which  they  take  out  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  them  in  their  contests,  if  they  should  unfortunately  uieet 
with  |)oachers  ?     I  should  tliink  so. 

3733.  Do  they  keep  any  dogs  which  are  able  to  track  poachers, 
of  the  bloodhound  sf>ecies  ?  No  ;  but  I  should  think  any  one  of 
the  retrievers  would  do  that ;  there  is  not  any  single  terrier  that 
would  not  do  that.  But  with  regard  to  tracking  p»achers,  the  keei>er 
is  a  ven'  bad  one  who  cannot  tnu'k  a  j»oju-her  through  a  wood  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  dog. 

3734.  Have  you  had  (uiy  ri-.,.  ,,f  ;i  noirljer  being  injured  by  one 
of  your  dogs  ?     No. 

3735.  Mr.  Carendhh.    Arc  u..   ....^-  ...a/zlcd?     I  do  not  know. 

but  I  imagine  that  they  are  not  muzzled  ;  they  are  not  dogs  .  : 
kind  that  would  hurt.     Many  people  do  take  out  bull  dogs,  aini 
they  muzzle  them,  but  I  never  willingly  would  take  a  bull  dog  out : 
I  do  not  think  he  is  a  safe  animal. 

3736.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  a  bloodhound 
is  kept  for  the  puq>ose  of  hunting  poorhers?  N.. :  /'•'  /  thought  I 
could  detect  a  poacher  Inf  it,  J  should  hare  one. 

3940.  Mr.  (r.  lierhrleij.''  You  have  Ut^n  asked  a  (piestionby  ifr 
Hriglit,  as  to  gamt'ki-ejM'rs  carr}-ing  tht-ir  gnus  ;  have   you   ever 
known  your  head  gamekee|>er  us^?  his  giin  uj»on  i>oai'hers  at  ni      • 
No,  I  never  have  ;   1  have  known  that  he  has  had  it  ;  I  ret<'   •    . 
one  case  in  which  he  liad  his  gun. 

3941.  But  he  did  not  use  it?    No,  he  did  not  fire  it. 

394*2.  Would  he  l)e  home  out  by  the  law  if  he  used  that  gun  for 
the  protection  of  his  own  life,  if  he  was  fired  on  by  a  poacher?  I 
should  think  so  ;  and  in  that  instJince  1  think  he  might  have  fired. 
The  poacher  Jired  at  one  of  the  keej>ers  and  got  atray ;  tlic  keej>er 
might,  1  thisk,  h.kw.  mir.u  ik  uk  had  pi^:.\sei>. 

3943.  Are  you  aware  tliat  poachers  very  often  take  out  savage 
dogs  ?  I  have  no  doubt  they  do ;  I  recollect  an  instance  many 
years  ago. 

3944.  In  the  event  of  tlie  keeper  taking  out  aavage  dogs  at  the 
same  time,  would  not  tht;  keeper  s  dogs  prevent  the  |)oacher'8  dogs 
from  wonying  the  kwper  ?     If  he  was  desired  to  do  so. 

;i94r).  Are  the  .1  1  more  for  the  purpose  of  defecting  the 

poacher  than  for  ^'  a  ?     For  sei::ing  him,  I  AotM  $mf:  or, 

rather,  for  the  purpose  vj  sinking  terror ;  a  dog  i\alwmft  worth  m  man.* 

•  The  b«i(inir  mAn  with  ftTocioat  uiiBalB  has  always  bvca  rs§u4»4  ^  ci*i- 
1U»(!  •D<1  Chriitian  nirn  with  aveniaa;  luaas,  tb*  honor  with  wUdlllMftMMa 
■pons  or  that  kiud,  and  the  ttrociliaaMMMBlttad  to  iha  Waal  ladlM  M  mMlfaMW 
•IsTaa,  hj  BsaaiM  of  bloodhovada,  an  wgariad. 
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And  his  lordship  seems  to  use  his  keepers  to  assist  him  in 
"  knowing  tlie  chai'acter  of  the  population,"  that  is,  the  men 
most  likely  to  catch  a  hare  or  a  pheasant ;  the  hlack  list  system 
of  Ool.  Challoner. 

3756.  Mr.  Bright.]  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  Mr.  Berkeley's,  that  one  reason  why  the  population  was 
more  orderly  where  game  is  strictly  preseived,  was  that  it  leads  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  popidation  ?  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons. 

3T57.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  through  the  iustnimentality  of 
the  persons  employed  to  presence  game,  you  obtain  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  almost  everybody  in  the  parish  ? 
To  a  great  extent  you  know  whether  a  man  works  or  does  not  work  ; 
if  he  does  not  work,  he  must  get  his  livelihood  by  dishonest  means. 

3758.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  keepers  are  a  sort  of  feelei"s,  to 
ascertain  whether  men  are  in  work  or  not  ?  I  do  not  know  :  I 
should  not  much  like  a  keeper  that  was  all  about  the  parish  ;  but  if 
you  mean  by  that,  that  the  keepers  act  as  a  police,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  look  upon  them  as  a  very  efficient 
police. 

3759.  Then  if  the  keepers  act  as  a  police,  which  they  appear  to 
do  undoubtedly  to  some  extent,  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be 
the  servants  of  any  individual  proprietor  ?    No ;  my  opinion  is  that ' 
it  is  not  desirable. 

3760.  You  stated  that  you  thought  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  the  ordinary  police,  the  county  police,  should  have  a  greater 
share  in  the  preservation  of  game  than  they  have  at  present ;  that 
is,  that  game  should  be  put  as  distinctly  under  their  cai'e  as  other 
property  is;  do  you  know  at  all  how  many  gamekeepers  there  are 
in  the  county  of  Hertford  ?     I  have  not  the  least  idea. 

3761.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  some  hundreds  ?  No,  I  should 
think  not. 

3762.  Some  scores  ?     Yes,  some  scores. 

3763.  You  have  stated,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  county  the 
preservation  of  the  game  is  exceedingly  inefficient,  from  which  you 
suppose  that  there  arises  a  greater  prevalence  of  crime  in  some 
districts ;  would  you  recommend  to  Parliament  that  the  scores,  or 
hundreds,  or  whatever  there  may  be,  of  gamekeepers  now  main- 
tained in  the  county  of  Hertford,  should  be  transferred  from  the 
individual  proprietors,  and  placed  ujjon  the  county  taxes  or  upon 
the  Consolidated  Fund?  I  must  have  time  to  consider  that 
question ;  it  embraces  a  very  wide  field.  In  the  first  place,  the 
efficiency  of  the  police  in  its  present  form  ;  secondly,  the  necessity 
of  so  large  a  force,  if  keepers  were  put  under  the  police  ;  thirdly, 
the  expense,  and  how  that  expense  is  to  be  paid.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  impossible  for  me  at  this  moment  to  recommend  any 
measure  of  that  kind  to  Parliament. 

3764.  If  you  think  that  for  the  preseiTation  of  tbe  morals  of  a 
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district  the  strict  preserrfttion  of  gaiae  is  desirable,  aiid  tliat  game- 
keeners  are  now  a  sort  of  private  police,  and  you  do  not  think  it  is 
desirable  that  iRtlire  should  be  under  the  control  of  ])artit'ular  pro- 
prietors ;  I  ask,  these  things  bein^  >;ranted,  mut-h  of  whieh  no  man 
probably  will  deny,  art-  you  prt-part-d  to  rt'C4>uiniend.  tliat  instead  of 
inilividual  proprietors  niaint;!!  '  '  f 

-iiiii- shimld  be  tuiiducted  ui: 

expense  '?  1  consider  it  the  duty  ui  tlic  .iiiiU:  to  piuiecl  tLc  property 
of  every  individnsl  in  tlnit  state;*  how  that  is  to  be  done  is  a 
question  t  '  to  so  much  length  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 

to  give  a  1  a  er  to  it. 

liTCi.  Am  u  lai-ge  proprietor  and  presenter  of  game,  would  you 
think  it  projier  that  the  presenation  of  your  game  as  it  is  now  pre- 
served, sliould  be  carried  on  by  j»ersons  under  the  control  of,  and 
paid  by  the  county  authorities  in  the  ^ame  way  that  the  county 
jK)lice  are?  It  is  imftossible  for  me  to  answer  that  question: 
whether  I  think  it  proi»er,  would  involve  my  answering  whetlier  it 
should  Im>  so  done.  I  have  stated  that  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to 
give  an  answer  to  that.  I  have  not  taken  the  hubject  sufficiently 
into  consideration  to  express  an  opinion  u|N»n  it. 

3700.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  fiiom  any  of  your  tenants  on 
the  subject  of  game  ?  Very  few  ;  I  have  ha«l  some  complaints  ;  the 
last  complaint  I  had  was   I  think  about  three  yeni-  1  the 

tenant,  I  thought,  was  justitied  in  making  the  conip! 

;I707.  What  were  the  circumst:  ■  The  ciix-uiii^taiii v^  were, 

tliat  I  thought  there  were  more   1  his  farm  than   I    wight 

fairly  ciUl  U|ton  him  to  maintmn. 

tJ70H.  How  many  4I0  yun  think  you  may  call  U)x>n  a  farmer  to 
tnaintain  ?     It  is  I  can  only   tell   ! 

whether  they  have  .  r  not.     I  fuiw  th:H 

they  Imd  done  damage,  uud  »»»«' 
and   )illi>wed  the  temini  to  have   ~ 
pletely  satislied  him. 

U7tVJ.  Did  yon  allow  liim  any  in  ;ni)en8atii»n  or  any  reduc- 

tion of  rent".'     No.  he  did  not  ask  tor  tt. 

!n7().  Had  that  farmer  any  lease?     No. 

;J771.  Have  any  of  your  tenants  leases?  I  hai^lly  think  there 
are  any  that  have. 

'Ml'i.  They  are  from  yetu  to  year,  upon  agtfeni'  *t  of 

them  have  l>een  there  from  time  immemorial  almost. 

U77;i.  They  have  no  written  agnn-ment  whatever;  therein  nothing 
liuf   HU  understanding'  '     'I'ht  v  h.iv.'  u  written  ngreement    I  ->   •  ' 
n\(>^i  of  them. 

•  in  I.    1     sufi]H)se    noblemen    ulid    gentlemen 
mattei-H  to  their  stewatds  .'     Yen ;  1   think  lb'  1 

!t-<,  but  I  dm  not  certain  of  the  fact;  lui 
•  I.      I    never  give   notice  to  unv  tit'  iiiv   t«  ^ 


1K>Ih4  tolfl  in  ftHtnthim*. 
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unless  there  is  a  very  good  ground  for  it  ;-••  in  point  of  fact,  those 
tenants  who  have  been  with  me  iiny  time,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
or  the  families,  have  been  with  ni}'  father. 

3835.  Mr.  VilUers.]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  farmers  are  pecu- 
liarly iivejudiced  against  labourers  who  are  convicted  of  poaching? 
It  is  one  evidence  of  bad  character ;  they  would  generally  prefer 
to  employ  persons  on  whom  they  could  place  greater  dependence. 

3836.  Is  there  such  a  jjrepossession  among  farmers  in  favour  of 
preserving  game  as  to  make  them  rather  careful  how  they  employ 
people  who  are  likely  to  be  poachers  ?  I  a])prehend  only  that  pre- 
possession which  exists  in  all  minds  towards  emplopng  an  honest 
rather  than  a  dishonest  person. 

3837.  But  their  vigilance  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
labourer  does  not  proceed  from  their  anxiety  to  preserve  game  ? 
Ceytainly  not. 

3838.  Have  a'ou  any  doubt  as  to  the  feeling  of  farmers  Atith 
respect  to  game,  that  they  consider  it  injures  them  very  greatly '.* 
I  should  say  that  most  of  them  think  that  it  inflicts  some  injuiy 
upon  them  ;  but  most  of  them  will  state  fairly  that  that  is  considered 
in  the  rent  ;f  in  short,  if  they  knew  that  the  landlord  was  a  game 
preserver  they  would  offer  him  a  less  rent  for  the  land,  and  the 
game  preserser  knows  that  perfectly. 

3839.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  fanners  are  veiy  often 
informers  against  poachers  ?     Very  seldom. 

3W0L  You  say  that  if  the  crime  is  nipped  in  the  bud,  if  poach- 
ing is  stopped,  other  offences  are  not  committed  ?  No ;  if  I  get 
12;}  rascals  into  gaol,  there  are  fewer  rascals  to  commit  offences. 

3905.  The  number  of  rascals  have  gradually  increased  in  the 
last  three  years  :  there  are  80  rascals  in  lSi'2,  91  rascals  in  1843, 
and  12*2  rascals  in  1844;  if  there  is  a  proportionate  increase  of 
those  cases  in  1845,  will  that  be  proof  of  poaching  having  been 
prevented  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  it  will  be  a  proof,  not  that  there 
are  fewer  rascals  in  the  county,  but  fewer  at  liberty  to  commit 
depredations. 

390(5.  Though  the  gentlemen  preserve  more  strictly,  in  fact, 
there  are  not  fewer  rascals  in  the  county?  I  cannot  say  that  that 
is  the  fact ;  1  cannot  loiow. 

3907.  You  will  admit  that  it  is  a  conjecture  of  yours,  that  there 
is  any  connexion  between  the  increase  of  poaching  cases  and  the 
decrease  of  other  cases  ?  Certainly,  it  appears  to  me  to  bear  that 
inference. 

3908.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  you  can  account  for  the 
increase  of  the  poaching  cases,  save  the  greater  strictness  with 
which  game  is  preserved  ?  No,  I  should  say  not,  because  I  think 
in  the  year  from  184*2  to  1843  there  was  less  employment  for  men 
than  there  was  fi*om  1843  to  1844.  • 

*  That  catching  a  bare,  or  putting  the  foot  on  a  pheasant's  nest,  would  be  "  a 
very  gaod  ground,"  is  pretty  well  known  at  Hatfield. 
+  The  farmers'  evidence  is  unaninjoBsly  the  other  way. 
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8909.  Have  you  any  return  for  the  last  year  ?  No  ;  but  we  have 
fewer  people  in  gaol  now,  by  a  great  many,  than  we  had  in  any 
preceding  period  ;  I  went  over  the  gaol  lately. 

3910.  There  has  been  more  employment?    Yes. 

39 1 1 .  There  are  fewer  poaching  caHcs  when  there  is  more  employ- 
ment? Fewer  cases,  generally,  and  I  believe  fewer  poacning 
cases. 

'i9\2.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  of  those  convicted  poachen 
that  you  have  described  are  willing  to  take  emplo}Tnent  wh«'"  if  i- 
offered  them  ?     I  am  quite  sure  they  are  not 

3913.  Then  the  diminution  in  poaching  cases  when  tl.in.;  i-. 
more  employment,  must  be  traced  to  the  poor  poaching  less  ?  Cer- 
tainly ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  might  get  to  a  price  at  which 
they  would  not  work  at  poaching  in  many  cases. 

3914.  Do  you  continu  the  opinion  which  has  been  stated  by  a 
witness  before  this  Committee,  that  if  game  was  not  strictly  pre- 
>tT\ed  there  would  be  no  game  ?     Very  little. 

3915.  If  there  was  very  little  game,  there  would  be  very  little 
poaching  ?  That  dot-s  not  follow.  If  there  was  no  game  there  could 
be  no  poaching ;  but  if  there  was  any  game  what  little  game  there 
was  would  be  poached.* 

3961.  Mr.  Of.  Berkeley.]  Y'ou  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Villiem 
about  farmers  emploving  poachers ;  do  you  think  that  a  farmer 
would  rather  employ  a  labourer  who  was  fresh  to  his  work,  who 
had  not  been  up  all  night,  than  on»*  who  had  been  up  all  night, 
and  was  not  fresh  for  work  ?  Thf  re  can  be  no  question  that  the 
farmer  would  not  consider  a  poacher  as  a  desirable  person  to 
employ. 

Mr.  Bright  then  recalls  his  lordship  to  his  plan  of  catching 
moles  and  rats,  which  certainly  exhibits  game  preserving  in  all 
its  stringency. 

379-4.  Mr.  Bright.]  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Berkeley  tliat  Mr. 
Nowlson  said  that  you  laid  restrictions  upon  your  tenants,  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  destroy  rats  and  moles.  I  will  read  you 
his  evidence,  and  then  ask  you  whether  it  is  true.  He  says, 
"  Various  landlords  have  various  modes  of  preservation ;  for 
instance,  tlic  noble  Lord  Sali.sburA-,  all  round  his  estate,  does  not 
allow  his  tenants  even  to  dt>stroy  rats  or  moles  ;  he  will  not  allow 
men  to  go  upon  the  farms  to  destroy  rats  and  moles.  That  infor- 
mation I  had  from  one  of  his  lordships  own  tenants.  His  lordship 
keeps  a  molecaicher  to  keep  the  moles  down  within  a  certain 
district  of  his  domain,  and  he  keeps  a  ratratiher  to  execute  his 
duty."  Tljen  another  question  is  asked,  "  Hut  th«'n  the  farmen 
are  not  allowed  to  do  this  themselves,  but  he  keeps  9.>iiu'l>«ly  to  do 
it  forth<'in?'  and  he  answers  "Yes."  Is  that  statement  correct 
with  respect  to  your  property  ?    No ;  I  tlo  not  ciloif  rmtemuh^n  or 

•  This  mark*  th«  utificUl  natwt  of  •  gUM  yrment. 
O 
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molecatchei'S,  hut  they  viay  kill  xcith  their  own  hands.*  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  an  act  of  grace  to 
the  tenants,  which  I  believe  they  feel  as  such. 

3793.  You  have  been  asked  whether  Mr.  Nowlson  had  not  been 
lately  endeavouring  to  treat  with  you  for  a  farm,  and  you  stated 
that  he  made  a  good  many  "ifs?"  Yes,  a  good  many  con- 
ditions. 

3794.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  conditions  which  he 
wished  to  make '?  There  were  a  great  many  conditions  about 
draining,  and,  in  short,  it  tvas  so  complicated  a  business  that  I  did 
not  choose  to  enter  into  it.  With  reference  to  game,  Mr.  Kowlson 
might  have  had  the  game  upon  that  farm  if  he  liked.  I  have  the 
farm  in  my  own  hands,  f 

3795.  Was  Mr.  Nowlson  disposed  to  have  certain  conditions 
which  in  your  county  are  not  usually  made  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant?  Certainly;  one  of  the  conditions  was,  that  I  was  to  build 
him  a  great  place  in  which  to  carry  on  a  sf^ed  trade  which  he  had 
established ;  and  there  were  conditions  about  draining  uhich  I 
thouffht  were  not  good. 

3796.  He  wanted  a  stipulation  with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  which  you  were  not  willing  to  grant '?  A  stipulation  with 
regard  to  a  variation  in  the  rent  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  corn ;  something  of  that  sort,  I  cannot  tell  the  exact 
words. 

3797.  If  you  were  not  disposed  to  grant  such  a  condition  as  that, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  it  indicates  that  your  opinion  is  that  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  a  reduction  of  rent  in  consequence  of  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  ?  My  opinion  is,  that  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  will  have  a  very  strong  immediate  effect. 

8798.  But  not  such  as  to  justify  the  tenant  in  asking  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  rent?     I  do  not  say  that. 

3799.  Mr.  Villiers.]  You  told  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Nowlson 
made  that  stipulation  ?  That  was  one  thing ;  but  there  were  several 
things ;  one  year  there  was  to  be  one  rent,  and  another  year 
another  rent ;  that  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  go  further 
into  it.  X 

The  Eai'l  of  Malmesbury's  evidence  also  points  in  the  same 
directi-on,  and  like  most  strict  preservers,  he  retains  the  rabbits 
in  his  own  hands,  though  the  rats  and  moles  seem  to  have 
escaped  bis  superintendence  at  the  time  of  the  examination  in 
March,  1846. 


*  But  they  are  not  permitted  to  keep  even  a  terrier  dog  !  Possibly  they  feel 
tliat  also  au  act  of  grace. 

+  And  when  treating  with  Mr.  Nowlson,  was  very  anxious  to  let  it. 

}  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  contrasted  this  account  of  his  lordshij^.'s 
account  of  ihe  management  of  his  game-ridden  estate  with  that  of  Lord  Hather- 
tou's  and  Mr.  Fusey's,  from  both  of  which  the  incubus  had  been  removed. 
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4709.  Mr.  O.  Berkeley.]  Do  you  preaenre game  strictly?     Voi. 

4710.  Do  you  re»enre  all  sporting  rights  to  yourself  ?  Yes,  en- 
t !  rely. 

4711.  What  rights  do  you  not  resenre  ?  It  depends  u|)on  the 
places  where  I  let  my  farms ;  in  some  places  I  allow  the  tenants  to 
kill  the  rabbits  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  in  other  places  I 
give  the  tenants  leave  to  course. 

4712.  Do  you  tind  that  the  fact  of  your  preservation  of  game 
produces  ill  will  IxHween  you  and  your  tenantry  ?     Certainly  not. 

471;).  Or  between  you  and  thi' labourers  upon  your  estate?  Not 
the  least. 

4714.  Do  you  find  that  the  preservation  of  game  is  perfectly 

with  the  interests  of  agriculture  ?     It  does  not  interfere 
-late  in  any  sort  of  way. 

4715.  Do  you  think  that  it  interferes  in  any  way  with  the  good 
ultivation  of  the  ^ind  ?     Not  if  well  managed. 

4716.  Do  you  let  your  tenants  sit  at  an  easy  rent  in  considem- 
lion  of  your  preserves  of  game  ?     Yes,  1  do. 

4717.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaints  made  of  pheasants  and 
partridges  ?    Never. 

4718.  Do  you  think  that  the  moderate  stock  of  hares  you  keep 
i'X's  any  real  harm  to  the  crops  on  the  farms  ?  The  stoc!:  *'  ■♦  f 
k.  ■  [I  does  no  harm,  certainly. 

1719.  Do  the  hares  and  the  rabbits  li«  much  on,  and  feed  on  iu« 
heath.s  and  commons?     Y'es. 

47*40.  Do  you  think  that  two,  four,  or  even  40  hares  would  eat 
as  much  a-s  one  sheep  ?     1  should  think  it  impossible.* 

~    I.  Have  N  '  try  for  salmon?     1  rent  a  fishery  of  Sir 

■  Itose,  at  .  irch. 

lVli5.  Is  th«' suJaiou  consid-  -fy?     I  believe  so. 

4:)8(5.  Are  the  laws  more  s<  «  m  of  salmon  than 

for  the  protection  of  game  ?     Thtv  vere. 

17:)7.  Is  it  a  fact  tliata  man  nut;  _  i  md  on  ^therside 

river  and  the  water  in  that  nver  for  ali  use  and  purpoaaa, 

thr-  catching  of  salmon  ?     Not  to  my  knowledge ;  the  river  i» 

tul  it  belongs  to  Sir  George  Hose,  who  has  no  land  on 

of  it ;  but  tlie  soil  of  the  riv»'r  In^longs  to  him  as  well  as 

til'   water,  and  whatever  grows  in  the  river,  such  as  rushes  and 

^       i-,   and  whatever  the  river  produces  in  the  shape  offish  is  hil 

ty,  as  being  lord  of  that  royalty  and  of  the  soil  of  the  river. 

"'.  But  for  the  purposes  of  washing  and  drinking,  and  minor 

the  river  may  be  used  by  another  person?  It  runs  tlunough 

■   i",vn  and  is  used. 

478i).  Thi<  Kalnion  in  that  rirer  are  deemed  exdotirely  private 
loperty?     Thev  are. 

4710.  The  salmon  in  that  river,  by  swimming  up  and  down  the 
Ucuine  i]  rty  of  difiierent  owuen  in  one  night, 

I  i.)t'»     Of  s. 

"  xttAtt  will,  bjr  uid  bj,  Mt  BMr*  on  this  point 
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4741.  You  are  aware  that  salmon  and  game,  as  far  as  becoming 
the  property  of  different  owners,  are  alike ;  that  a  pheasant,  a  hare, 
or  a  partridge,  can  move  from  one  man's  land  to  another,  and  the 
salmon  can  move  from  one  man's  water  to  another  ?  I  look  upon 
salmon  to  hefer(B  naturce  as  much  as  any  animal  in  the  creation. 

4742.  Is  there  not  this  difference  between  the  salmon,  and  the 
partridge,  the  pheasant,  or  the  hare,  that  the  salmon  can  leave  the 
river  and  become  no  British  property  at  all  by  going  to  sea,  whereas 
game  cannot  do  so  ?  The  salmon  that  is  in  my  river  to-day  may 
be,  a  week  hence,  off  the  coast  of  France. 

4743.  Do  you  find  that  the  idle  characters  who  assemble  in  the 
harbour  adjacent,  for  the  pui-poses  of  \\dld  fowl  shooting,  or  any- 
thing that  they  can  get,  often  make  inroads  on  your  private  fishery  ? 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  poaching  on  our  fishery,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  not  having  been  properly  protected  for  a  great  many 
years  by  the  proprietors.  Since  it  has  been  leased  by  us  we  have 
strictly  protected  it ;  and  we  have  had  veiy  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
sei-ving  our  property.  I  never  knew  so  much  violence  and  depre- 
dation committed  upon  any  sort  of  property  as  I  have  kno\NTi  upon 
that  property  in  the  last  two  years.  Since  we  have  punished  the 
offenders  rigorously,  and  the  magistrates  have  administered  the 
law,  the  depredations  have  decreased,  and  for  the  last  six  months 
we  have,  I  believe,  committed  no  offender ;  but  I  must  say  that,  in 
the  course  of  those  two  years,  we  were  obliged  to  commit  more 
persons  for  poaching  salmon  upon  that  river  than  have  been 
committed  by  myself  or  my  family  for  40  years  for  game  poacjiing. 

4775.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  should  have  a  more  defined 
right  to  stop  suspicious  persons  at  night,  found  with  arms,  nets, 
snares,  or  game  in  their  possession,  and  to  detain  them  till  they 
gave  a  satisfactoiy  account  of  the  possession  of  those  things,  or  the 
possession  of  nets  for  salmon,  or  of  the  possession  of  salmon  in  the 
vicinities  of  piivate  fisheries  ?  In  my  county,  in  Hampshire,  an 
order  is  given  that  the  rural  police  are  not  to  interfere  with  any 
breaches  against  the  game  laws.  If  you  ask  me  my  private  opinion 
of  that,  I  think  it  veiy  unfair ;  because,  for  example,  on  my  estate 
the  rates  which  I  pay  to  the  rural  police  amount  to  about  £Q0  a 
year,  and  I  never  see  one  of  them  at  my  end  of  the  parish ;  and 
upon  asking  why  they  were  never  seen  near,  I  was  told  that,  having 
12  or  14  keepers,  they  did  not  consider  it  necessary  that  the  police 
should  look  after  my  property.  So  long  as  game  is  property,  (I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  whether  it  is  right  or  not  that  it  should  be 
so,)  but  as  long  as  it  is  property,  I  do  not  see  why  the  police  are  not 
to  look  after  it  as  well  as  any  other  property. 

4776.  Do  you  know  that,  when  there  is  a  part  of  a  river  aban- 
doned to  the  public,  and  where  there  is  only  a  little  chance  wild 
fowl,  persons  will  frequent  that  neglected  water,  and  be  induced  by 
it  to  idle  habits  ?     Certainly. 

4777.  Then,  do  you  think  that  a  little  wild  fowl  on  neglected 
water  induces  more  idleness  and  affords  greater  temptation  and 
nursery  for  poachers  than  quantities  of  fowl  well  protected  upon 
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other  waters  ?  If  it  is  not  protected,  ever}*  idle  i)erson  naturally 
pfoes  and  shoots  what  he  can,  and,  from  my  own  observation  at 
(Jhristchurch,  tlic  harlwur  there  in  the  winter,  where  a  great  many 
wild  fowl  resort,  is  to  a  great  degree  a  nursery  for  poachers  and 
stealers  of  fish,  and  smugglers.  It  has  never  happened  to  me  to 
catch  a  man  upon  my  river.  I  have  a  great  extent  of  wild-fowl 
shooting,  and  I  never  had  a  trespass  connnitted  upon  me  at  all, 
nor  do  I  recollect  that  my  father  had  either. 

4778.  Then,  does  the  iimotint  of  your  experience  go  generally  to 
prove  that  demoralization  and  crime  are  not  contingent  on  great  pre- 
^t-nes  of  game,  but  that  pro|K?rty  of  all  sorts  is  safer,  and  the  indus- 
try and  morality  better,  rather  than  worse,  where  nightly  depre- 
dations are  checked,  and  a  watch  over  the  game  and  all  rural  pro- 
1  ty  maintained  by  the  large  landed  and  resident  proprietor? 
I  .  preservation  of  game,  it  appears  to  me,  argues  the  continual 
I  i'Dce  of  the  landlord.  Where  the  landlord  does  not  live  much 
;i;  his  place,  the  game  is  not  greatlv  preserved  ;  the  two  things  go 
together;  and  I  think  that  the  people  are  better  employed  and  bet- 
ter <lisj)osed  towards  a  landlord  who  resides  on  his  property.  They 
«io  not,  an  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  appear  to  me  to  grudge 
liis  amusement ;  and  I  should  say,  speaking  only  of  my  own  place, 
that  I  think  that  the  average  of  poachers  taken  during  the  last  40 
years,  for  poaching  game,  and  convicted,  htxd  not  amounted  to  more 
than  two  or  three  a  year,  and  generally  they  have  been  always  the 
same  it^eu. 

4780.  Chairman,  "Mr.  ViUuTB.)  Over  what  extent  of  property  do 
you  preserve  game  ?  I  have  been  speaking  of  Hampshire.  I  have 
an  estate  in  Wiltshire,  but  I  do  not  live  there.  In  Hampshire,  of 
arable  and  heath  land,  I  suppose  there  is  about  1*2,000  acres. 

4781.  What  is  the  name  of  the  estate?     Heron  Court. 

478*-i.  You  have  stated  the  preservation  of  game  over  tliose 
13,000  acres  d(x-s  not  atfect  the  agriculture  there  in  any  way;  are 
tlie  ('(•iii!iiitt<  t>  to  understand  you  to  mean  by  that,  that  the  game 
dors  not  .icsiiKy  the  produce  or  consume  the  produce  ;  or  that  the 
te!i;int«  of  your  famis  In-ing  compt'nsated  by  you  for  the  damage 
done,  are  not  dissatisfied?  Thnj  are  not  dtAtatixjifd :  because  when 
til-  y  look  the  farms  they  were  let  at  what  is  called  a  game  rent: 
Ix'iiiR,  as  far  as  respects  my  property,  about  eight  per  cent,  below 
wliat  tilt  y  would  give  me  if  1  did  not  preserve. 

17H:i.  Yours  is  what  is  called  a  game  estate?  It  has  been  pro- 
soncd  for  40  years,  and  there  has  been  a  journal  kept,  I  believe, 
of  every  head  of  game  killed  upon  it  during  that  time. 

4784.  In  consequence  of  its  bi>ing  a  game  estate,  there  is  that  re- 
duction of  rent  which  you  have  stated  ?    Yes. 

478&.  The  tenants  are  satisfied  with  the  reduction  of  tlie  rent  in 
[Sequence  of  the  preservation  of  the  game,  and  they  do  not  make 
any  complaints  to  you  of  the  damage  done  hv  the  game  ?  No ;  not 
at  all. 

4786.  Would  you  hare  the  Committee  to  infer,  that  if  you  did 
not  compeoMte  the  teaanu  in  any  way.  or  allow  that  rediietion  of 
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rent,  they  would  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  damage  done  by 
game?  The  damage,  real  or  supposed,  is  calculated  at  the  per 
centage  I  have  mentioned. 

4787.  Have  you  the  least  doubt  that  game  does  damage  to  a 
farm  ?  Pheasants  and  partridges,  I  should  say,  do  more  good  than 
harm ;  a  very  great  number  of  hares  will  do  damage,  and  rabbits 
too. 

4788.  Without  your  having  said  that  you  keep  a  moderate  stock 
of  hares,  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  in  one  of  his  questions,  assumed 
that  as  a  fact,  and  then  asked  you  whether  that  moderate  stock  of 
hares  occasioned  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  ;  are  the 
Committee  to  understand  that  the  8  per  cent,  reduction  of  rent  is 
owing  to  the  stock  of  hares  that  you  keep  ?  No,  it  is  not  specified  ; 
they  are  all  let  as  game  farms.  If  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of 
preserving  and  killing  game,  I  get  8  per  cent,  less  for  the  farm.  If 
I  give  the  game  to  the  tenant,  he  gives  me  the  full  value  of  the 
farm  in  the  market.  Some  farms  I  let  at  the  full  price,  which  I  do 
not  presen'e. 

His  lordship's  calculation  of  eight  per  cent,  of  reduction  on 
rent  by  reason  of  game,  looks  like  a  lai'ge  one,  but  his  tenants, 
as  he  afterwards  told  the  Committee,  are  but  indifferent  farmers, 
and  probably  do  not  calculate  very  closely.  His  own  experience 
on  his  own  farm,  which  he  says  shows  that  eight  per  cent,  is  an 
ample  allowance  for  damage  by  game,  will  not  go  for  much ;  for 
■where  the  proprietor  farms  and  preserves,  the  figures  are  easily 
managed.  Besides,  landowners  seldom  farm  in  a  way  to  get 
profit.  His  lordship  instanced  a  tenant  who  had  been  his  game- 
keeper, and  who  had  since'  kept  a  large  head  of  game  on  his 
farm,  not  only  without  complaint,  but  as  a  matter  of  choice  and 
pride,  and  though  that  tenant  was  said  to  be  the  best  farmer  on 
the  estate,  his  cultivation  must  not  be  rated  veiy  high ;  indeed 
the  fact  of  his  taking  pride  in  game  is  a  voucher  for  that,  but 
his  lordship  does  not  leave  the  matter  in  any  doubt. 

4798.  Mr.  Villiers.]  You  have  stated  that  one  of  your  tenants  had 
been  one  of  your  gamekeepers  ;  has  that  man  the  same  reduction 
of  8  per  cent,  in  lus  rent?  When  he  took  the  farm  the  farm  was 
raised,  1  think,  ^60  upon  a  rent  of  £'220,  so  that  there  was  no  re- 
duction made. 

4799.  Was  the  rent  raised  in  consideration  of  the  game  being 
strictly  preser\'ed  upon  it  ?  No ;  it  was  raised  because  the  tenant 
who  had  just  died  did  not  pay  the  full  value  that  it  was  worth. 

4800.  This  tenant  is  one  of  the  best  farmers  you  have  upon  your 
estate  ?  He  is  as  good  as  any ;  I  cannot  boast  of  the  farmers  in 
that  county. 
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4H01.    '  lifferent  in  that  county "?    It  is  not 

so  good  a  Illy. 

480-2.  You  liavc  no  stauiiH-nt  made  by  that  farmer  that  the  pre- 
servation of  game  was  no  iujur\' to  the  land?  No  written  state- 
ment. 

4803.  He  preserves  strictly,  and  he  gives  you  a  better  day's  shoot- 
ing uf)on  his  fana  than  you  get  ujwn  any  other  ?  He  does ;  he  has 
a  great  pride  about  it,  having  been  a  keeper. 

4 MO  J.  But  you  have  no  evidence  that  he  differs  from  other  far- 
mers with  respect  to  the  etTect  of  game  upon  the  cultivation  ?     No. 

4H05.  You  state  that  the  labourers  on  your  estate  are  not  at  all 
demoralized  by  th^'  preservation  of  game ;  have  not  you  observed 
that  the  presenation  of  game  has  any  influence  of  a  contrarj'  kind 
upon  them  ■*     No,  I  should  say  not. 

4H0»».  Mr.  Berkeley  h:is  referred  to  the  beneficial  influence  on 
the  •  1  general  character  of  the  ptH)ple  of  the  strict  preser- 

vatii  •;  you  stated  that  your  labourers  were  not  demora- 

lized ;  ha\«;  you  observed  that  influence  from  the  presenation  of 
game  that  Mr.  Berkeley  has  sjioken  of?  Certainly,  in  the  manner 
1  cxphiinod,  vltich  icas  a  general  view  of  the  case,  that  where  game 
is  preserved  the  landlord  itsides,  and  where  the  landlord  resides 
the  labourers  are  principally  employed  and  are  contented. 

4807.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  that  is  an  obser- 
vation which  is  invariable,  that  where  the  landlord  resides  the 
labourers  arc  fully  eniployed  ?     I  think  generally  so. 

4B08.  Is  that  the  *:Lse  in  Hampshire  ?     I  should  say,  certainly. 

4809.  The  labourers  are  well  off  in  Hampshire?  The  labourers 
in  my  county  are  very  well  off;  in  that  part  of  |Iampshire  thej 
have  from  1  'in.  to  Os.  a  week. 

4810.  Generally  from  year  to  year  ?  All  the  labourers  employed 
upon  my  estate  have  got  that;  and  most  of  *'  -  '  •  ottagesfreo 
of  rent ;  they  pay  a  ijuit-rent  of  Is.  a  year. 

4811.  You  are  sp-aking  of  the  labonn  i-  ;i  ur  own  estate  ? 
Yes;  not  mv  t»\vn  only,  but  my  fanii' r-  Iii-mrs;  the  farmers' 
lab<^n  <  itages ;  my  own  do  not ;  that  is  a  slight 
advai 

481  i.  Vou  (iiii  ^i\i  no  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  labourers 

off  your  est;!*!'"       N'f) 

4-  n  in  the  county  of 

Han  ...  I  them  presenre  rerjr 

highly. 

48 i4.  Are  there  any  instances  of  gentlemen  residing  upon  their 
(States  who  are  not  game  preservers.'  I  !  >  not  recollect  an  in- 
stance. 

4Hl.'i.  Ts  it  yonr  impression,  from  living  in  the  country,  that  no 

ft.Miii.  1...1I1  vvoiild  livi>  upon  his  proj>erty  if  he  had  not  game?    My 

that  if  I   took  no  pleasure  in  field  8{iorta,  1  should 

•    rt  of  my  time  in  a  tofm  where  I  eouW  more 

iKMtks.  and  everything  else  tliat  is  required 

tu  mivicsi  uuu  hiuum:  me  at  home,  than  i  do  now  ;  I  tluuk  tost  few 
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•would  pass  nine  months  in  the  year  in  the  provinces  unless  they 
had  some  sporting  pursuits  and  tastes ;  it  is  an  entire  matter  of 
opinion,  of  course. 

4816.  Have  you  any  actual  experience  as  to  what  is  the  case  in 
that  county  ;  whether  gentlemen  are  solely  induced  to  reside  upon 
their  properties  from  being  able  to  presei-ve  game  ?  The  gentlemen 
that  I  know  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  are  constant  residents, 
Lord  Normanton  and  Mr.  Mills,  both  preserve  game  highly,  and 
they  pass  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  upon  their  estates  ;  I  should 
say  nine  or  ten  months. 

4817.  But  beyond  your  particular  neighbours,  and  those  two  gen- 
tlemen, you  have  no  knowledge  ?  I  should  say,  certainly,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it,  that  men  who  reside  upon  their  own  estates  preseiTe 
game,  and  that  those  who  preserve  game  reside  on  their  estates. 

4818.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  other  motive  that  will  tempt  a 
countiy  gentleman  to  reside  upon  his  property  but  that  of  field 
sports  ?  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  other  inducements  ;  but  I  have 
stated  before  that  I  think  that  if  it  were  not  for  field  sports  they 
would  live  much  more  in  towns  than  they  do,  particularly  those 
men  who  like  literaiy  pursuits,  and  are  fond  of  society. 

4821.  Do  the  farmei-s  complain  very  much  of  the  preservation  of 
game  ?     I  have  heard  so. 

48Q2,  Do  you  see  in  what  way  a  fanner  could  be  protected  who 
holds  his  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  game  preserve,  where  his 
own  landlord  does  not  preserve  himself,  and  can  give  him  no  com- 
pensation ?  Yes ;  if  he  took  out  a  license  he  could  kill  all  the 
game  that  came  upon  his  fann,  with  the  permission  of  his  land- 
lord. 

4823.  He  must  either  occupy  his  own  time  in  doing  that  or  keep 
a  man  to  do  it  ?  If  there  was  game  enough  to  do  him  harm  it 
would  pay  him  very  well  to  take  out  a  certificate,  which  costs  £i,  or 
to  pay  a  man  to  kill  the  game  that  came  into  his  farm.  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do,  if  you  speak  of  hares,  which  I  conceive  are  the 
only  things  that  can  possibly  do  the  fanner  any  harm,  but  to  catch 
them  in  nooses  as  soon  as  the_Y  came  upon  his  land. 

4824.  And  rabbits  ?  Rabbits  do  not  go  from  one  estate  to 
another ;  but  the  hares  would  be  caught  from  the  nooses  directly 
they  cleared  the  first  hedge. 

4825.  How  would  the  farmer  be  indemnified  ;  by  being  able  to 
sell  those  hares  ?  Certainly,  if  he  took  out  a  certificate.  I  will 
myself  answer,  if  you  gave  me  a  field  in  the  middle  of  an  estate,  or 
next  to  an  estate  well  presei'ved,  to  get  very  nearly  as  mudi  out  of 
that  field  as  the  man  to  whom  the  estate  heJonged.* 

4826.  He  would  have  to  pay  £4  or  £5  for  a  certificate?    £4, 

4827.  And  you  would  further  recommend  that  he  should  have  to 
pay  another  £4  for  a  certificate  to  sell  ?  I  never  said  an}-thing 
about  £4.  I  did  not  mention  the  price  of  the  certificate  ;  I  should 
put  a  very  shght  duty  upon  it. 

*  Bat,  suppose  the  occupier  wishes  for  com,  not  game. 
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48*28.  In  the  case  which  has  been  mentioned,  where  a  fanner 
holds  under  a  landlord  who  is  not  a  game  preserver,  but  who  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  one  who  is,  you  have  distinguished  hares  from 
other  game ;  but  if  that  farm  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  wood, 
might  not  the  rabbits  come  out  upon  the  land  and  do  him  harm  ? 
If  the  field  were  next  to  the  woo<^l  he  might  catch  them  easily. 

iS'29.  Then  would  there  be  any  objection  to  putting  hares  upon 
the  same  footing  that  rabbits  are  at  present,  the  fanner  being  able 
to  catch  rabbits  now  without  a  certiticate  ?  He  cannot  do  so  unless 
he  aprce*?  with  his  landlord  that  he  may  do  so. 

4830.  But  at  present  the  occupier  might  do  just  what  he  pleased 
with  his  rabbits,  without  being  liable  to  the  revenue  laws  or  the 
game  laws '?  The  occupier,  I  believe,  unless  there  is  a  clause  in 
his  lease  to  the  contrary,  would  have  the  right  to  kill  rabbits. 

4831.  Would  you  think  it  objectionable  to  put  hares  on  the  foot- 
ing of  rabbits  now,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  ?  I  have  never 
considered  the  subject  particularly.  /  do  not  think  it  vcoxtld  signify 
the  least  one  way  or  the  other. 

4&3'2.  Do  you  know  any  instance,  either  in  your  own  county  or 
in  any  neighbouring  county,  of  a  person  having  given  his  tenant 
farmers  the  |)ower  of  destroying  hares  ;  and  have  you  ever  heard 
what  has  been  considered  to  be  the  result  of  that  liberty  being 
given  to  the  tenants?  The  result,  as  far  a*  gnnu  prexerring  is  can- 
cerned,  would  be  fatal, -^  because  in  doing  it  they  would  trap  a  great 
many  pheasantit,  \\h.\c\\,  i\\i\\oM\ih.  they  might  act  honestly  and  let 
out  again,  would  In;  maimed,  and  they  must  do  that  by  the  hands 
of  other  people  who  could  not  be  trusted.  The  tenants,  h.s  far  •• 
my  people  are  concerned,  prefer  infinitely  that  I  should,  in  the  case 
of  rabbits,  destroy  the  rabbits  for  them  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
than  do  it  themselves,  as  I  do  allow  them  if  they  please. 

4833.  The  tenant-s  consitler  that  the  rabbits  do  them  so  much 
harm,  that  they  are  glad  if  you  will  destroy  them  for  them  ?  Jlather 
than  do  it  themselves  ;  because  they  Xosk^  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
they  cannot  '1"  >»  >-"  «'ll  ■<  »1"'  k--.  i><'»v  •i.-.-ustomed  to  the 
business. 

4M34.  .hul^Mi-^   ...  ;.„..   ■•.....!_.    ,.,...     .....    .w._,    AnwU   that    th.-v 

would  l)e  verv-  glad  if  you  would  do  the  same  thing  \m'Ii  ;•  •    '  i;.  ^ 
I  believe  that  tlx-y  would  rather  pay  me  eight  per  cent.  1«»  ihmn 
they  would  othen^ise,  and   have  the  game  upon  the  suae  ibodag 
that  it  is  on  now.+ 

483r>.  Im  that  from  the  idea  that  they  are  ami^y  compensated  bj 
the  reduction  in  the  rent  for  any  damage  done  bj  the  harea»  or 
why  should  they  prefer  yuu  to  destroy  the  hares  ?  Because  the 
drawback  is  greater  than  the  damage  done. 

•  This  Mtals  lo  Um  coooliuloa  that  Ihsrs  Ma  bs  m  ■w^Hssiioa  af  ih« 
■yrt— ,  "tasHfaslbssbMidoogd.  No  aapt^jaillf sH  pwoa,  sfter  gntag  thtoaj^ 
this  rridMws,  can  nslat  that  ooodssloa. 

♦  Lord  HadMitoa  loll  Mm Co«alttso  Owt  la  initk  tho «•••  pumilsf  laai- 
owMT  kaowtBo«hlflt  whslsvor  of  tko  lnHati  of  his  iiinati  spoa  tko  nlifoci  of 
raoM. 
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4836.  Is  it  your  custom  sometimes  to  rent  the  right  of  shooting 
over  a  manor  ?     I  rent  a  district  in  Scotland  myself. 

4837.  Then  the  persons  who  let  the  right  of  shooting  are  persons 
who  have  estates  ?     Yes. 

4838.  Then  they  are  not  tempted  to  reside  upon  their  estates  lor 
the  love  of  sport,  but  by  the  gain  of  letting  their  right  of  shooting  ? 
My  landlord  may  be  induced  to  let  his  shooting  for  two  reasons  : 
in  the  first  place,  he  is  paralytic  and  cannot  shoot,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  is  very  glad  of  the  rent  of  d£400  a  year  which  I  give 
him. 

4839.  So  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  gentleman  to  reside  upon 
his  estate,  and  not  care  for  the  shooting  himself,  or  caring  more  to 
let  it  to  some  one  else  ?  It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  paralytic  man 
to  reside  upon  his  estate  and  not  to  shoot. 

4840.  But  you  do  not  confine  it  to  a  case  of  paralysis  ?  I  con- 
fine my  answer  entirely  to  what  I  know  personally. 

4944.  Mr.  Bright.]  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the'  landowners  making  a  change  in  their  custom,  and  allowing 
fanners  the  unlimited  power  of  sporting  and  killing  game  over 
the  lands  which  they  occupy  ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  desi- 
rable thing  to  do '?  I  think  the  landlord  would  lose  his  amuse- 
ment, and  the  chances  are  that  the  farmer  would  turn  out  a  very 
idle  fellow. 

4945.  You  think  that  a  propensity  to  sporting  is  not  compatible 
with  industrious  habits  ?  I  think  that  it  is  the  worst  thing  a  man 
can  do,  unless  he  has  some  independence. 

4246.  That  is,  unless  he  has  really  nothing  to  do  ?  Unless  he 
has  nothing  to  do. 

4947.  You  consider  that  sporting  is  one  of  those  amusements 
which  men  of  property  have  recourse  to  prevent  their  suffering  very 
much  from  what  the  French  call  ennui  ?  I  think  that  a  young 
man  in  the  prime  of  life  would  not  spend  nine  months  in  tlie  year 
in  the  country,  unless  he  had  some  other  amusements  than  those 
which  the  country  naturally  affords  in  the  winter. 

4948.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  it  is  somewhat  incompatible 
with  the  rank  and  station  and  occupations  of  a  farmer,  that  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  indulge  himself  in  sporting  ?  I  think  that 
a  farmer  in  my  county,  where  they  have  not  much  capital,  has  quite 
enough  to  do  to  look  after  his  business,  without  spending  his  time 
m  shooting  or  hunting  ;  when  a  farmer  is  very  rich,  and  has  capital, 
he  may  affoi'd  to  do  it  without  loss. 

4949.  Do  you  mean  that  farmers  who  have  the  power  of  destroy- 
ing game,  and  who  sport  occasionally,  are  better  or  worse  than  their 
neighbours  who  have  not  that  privilege  ?  I  have  known  instances 
of  young  farmers,  who  were  very  fond  of  shooting,  and  hunting,  and 
coursing,  having  neglected  so  much  their  own  business,  that  their 
fathers  have  complained  of  them.* 

•  This  is  not  the  point.  It  is  not  farmers  who  are  fond  of  sporting,  but 
farmers  who  desire  to  grow  corn  and  keep  stock  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood, 
yrho  complain  o/  game. 


RIOTS  IN  HAMPSHIRE,  IN  1H30. 

liOrd  Malnii'sbiiw  having  stated  tlie  Haini)shire  labourers  had 
long  been  well  off,  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Villiers  as  to  the  riots 
of  18.30,  and  the  state  of  the  labourers  in  Hanipshiie,  Dorset- 
shire, and  Wiltshire,  and  drew  from  him  the  admission,  that 
beyond  his  own  estate  he  had  no  knowledge  upon  the  matter 
One  of  the  causes  why  game  preser\iug  as  well  as  many  othrr 
burdens  ou  landed  property  are  maintained,  is  because  land- 
owners draw  their  experience  from  their  own  little  narrow  circle, 
and  never  get  beyond  the  prejudices  thus  conceived. 

4842.  Have  you  had  any  riots  in  Hampshire  within  these  14  or 
15  years?  There  were  riots  in  the  year  1H30  ;  but  that  was  quite 
upon  another  question  ;  that  was  upon  the  qiu>stion  of  machiner}' ; 
the  labourers  rose  because  they  objected  to  the  thresliing  machine, 
not  ou  account  of  game. 

4843.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  low  wages  ?  No  ;  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  their  not  being  employed,  and  their  attributing  their 
non-employment  to  the  threshing  machines  which  were  put  up ; 
there  was  tbat  cry  at  the  time. 

4844.  Do  you  know  wbether  gentlemen  preserved  game  before 
and  in  the  year  1830,  and  consequently  resided  upon  their  proper- 
ties?    Quite  as  much  as  now. 

4845.  That  did  not  prevent  the  riots,  and  it  did  not  prevent  the 
outcry  against  the  use  of  machinery?  I  cannot  say  whether  it 
prevented  the  riots  or  whether  it  caused  them ;  but  I  knpw  that 
upon  my  estate,  and  on  the  estates  contiguous  to  mine,  our  men 
assisted  to  put  down  the  riots  with  great  energy,  and  that  the  ring- 
leader, a  man  who  was  afterwards  hung  at  Winchester,  who  had 
come  from  Ktnt,  was  taken  very  near  my  place  by  some  of  my  own 
lalx)urers. 

4Hr)().  Do  you  happen  to  know  wl  "in  the 

neighbouringcountiesof  Dors«>tshire;i  were. 

4851.  Do  you  know  whether  those  wt  it  uir;usiiiu«d  by  liu;  people 
there  themselves,  or  by  a  similar  invaKJon  to  that  which  you  had 
in  Hampshire?  I  believe  that  the  lend<'rs  rume  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  ;  in  fact,  I  know  that  they  did  ;  that  was  proved  at 
the  trials.  I  believe  that  in  Dorsetshire  the  people  in  a  certain 
district  rose  of  themselves. 

4852.  Do  you  know  anything  al)out  the  presen'ation  of  gtme  in 
those  counties?     I  know  ver>'  little  about  it. 

lMri3.  Do  you  know  whether  gentlemen  reside  upon  tbeir  pro- 
perties in  those  counties  ?  Vrry  much  ;  jKrhaps  in  Ponrt$kir9  mor« 
than  any  tthert.* 

*  Now  according  to  hU  Lonlnhip'*  fm 
on  their  own  MUtw  pretenre  game,  and  thur 

tlMlr  wtatMi"  KtideaM  md  firmi  >  ing  we  ihcirtorc  lo  ms  iieem«d  couirovenibw 
%mu  i  bow  then  doM  it  happ«  tlM  Um  labevrm  of  DmrntMn,  whm  pn- 
•erree  and  rerideneee  ar*  ao  frnMnU,  we  lo  UOij  off  AM  iMr  oOikttliMl  kw 
become  a  oational  reproach  ? 
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4855.  You  do  not  happen  to  know  what  the  rate  of  wages  is 
either  in  Hampshire,  or  Dorsetshire,  or  Wiltshire  ?  I  can  only 
speak  of  my  own  estate.  The  farmers  are  now  giving  about  9s., 
and  I  give  from  9s.  to  l'2s. ;  the  farmers  make  those  men  pay  40s. 
a  year  for  their  cottages,  and  I  give  them  their  cottages  rent  free. 

4856.  But  you  know  nothing  about  the  condition  of  the  poor 
beyond  the  labourers  employed  on  your  own  estate  ?    No. 

4857.  You  cannot  give  the  Committee  any  evidence  as  to  the 
influence  either  of  the  residence  of  countrj'  gentlemen  or  the 
operation  of  the  game  laws  off  your  own  estate  ?  No  ;  I  cannot 
give  any  information  that  would  be  worth  putting  dowTi. 

4858.  So  that  the  game  laws  might  have  a  demoralizing  effect 
in  Hampshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties  without  your  knowing 
it?  I  do  not  consider  that  the  other  neighbouring  counties  are 
demoralized  ;  I  can  answer  for  Dorsetshire. 

4859.  But  you  cannot  state  whether  the  game  laws  have  had  a 
demoralizing  effect  or  not  there  ?    No. 

Here  are  his  lordship's  statistics  of  his  own  preserves,  and 
some  other  particulars  worth  notice. 

4882.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Do  you  think  that  poaching  has  diminished 
lately?     I  think  very  much  in  my  district,  certainly. 

4883.  Would  you  ascribe  that  to  the  change  of  the  law  ?  Yes, 
and  to  its  being  well  preserved. 

4884.  You  think  that  where  the  game  is  strictly  presen-ed  there 
are  fewer  poachers,  and  there  are  fewer  encounters  with  keepers  ? — 
Certainly.  I  conceive  that  the  reason  of  encounters  is  because 
there  are  not  keepers  enough ;  and  I  think  gentlemen  who  j)reserve 
ought  to  make  it  a  duty  always  to  have  a  vmch  stronger  force  than  can 
possibly  he  sent  against  them.  If  they  do  that,  there  is  no  great 
chance  of  a  collision. 

4885.  Do  those  gangs  of  poachers  you  have  spoken  of  live  at  all 
in  your  neighbourhood  ?    At  Christchurch  and  at  Parley. 

4886.  Is  that  near  your  residence  ?  One  is  four  miles,  and  the 
other  three. 

4887.  Are  they  numerous  ?  No,  I  should  say  that  the  whole  of 
the  poachers  may  consist  of  some  dozen  men,  who  are  all  known 
perfectly  well. 

4888.  They  are  habitual  depredators  of  that  kind  ?  Of  every  kind. 

4889.  You  stated  that  you  kept  13  keepers?    More,  I  think. 

4890.  Then  do  you  infer  that  that  gang  in  your  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  owing  to  your  not  having  more  keepers  ?  Those 
people  I  conceive  get  very  littlq  off  my  estate,  if  anything ;  they 
principally  poach  upon  the  outside,  where  the  game  is  not  preserved, 
but  they  can  always  pick  up  a  little. 

4891.  Then  your  preser\'ation  of  game   does  not  protect  any 
4854.  But  there  were  riots  in  Dorsetshire  owing  to  the  lowness  of 

wages  ?    I  do  not  know  what  they  were  owing  to. 
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Other  property,  or  any  other  game  but  your  own  ?  It  does  not  pro- 
tect my  neighbour's  certainly. 

4892.  So  that  the  rural  police  is  as  necessary  notwithstanding 
your  preserving  game,  as  if  you  did  not  ?  No,  it  is  not  so  necessary 
in  the  opinion  apparently  of  the  magistrates  ;  because  the  whole 
of  the  force,  which  would  otherwise  be  distributed  over  a  parish  of 
about  five  or  si.x  and  twenty  thousand  acres,  is  now  only  distributed 
over  a  surface  of  about  fifteen  thousand,  because  they  consider  that 
my  property  does  not  require  looking  after  so  much,  in  consequence 
of  my  having  men  always  about ;  therefore  my  neighbours  are 
benefited  by  having  more  use  of  the  policemen  than  if  we  shared 
alike. 

4893  You  think  that  the  police  ought  to  look  after  the  game  ? 
If  it  is  property,  1  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  guarded  by  them 
as  well  as  any  other. 

4894.  Then  if  they  did  what  you  think  they  might  reasonably 
do,  a  greater  police  force  in  the  county  of  Hants  would  be  necessar}* ' 
No,  1  would  not  increase  the  police  force  ;  but  I  think  they  have 
many  opportunities  of  detecting  poaching  when  it  comes  in  thrnr 
way,  and  that  they  ought  to  do  that. 

4895.  If  the  gentry  were  to  have  their  game  better  preserved, 
there  must  be  an  increased  number  of  police "?  No,  I  do  not  think  that. 

4896.  Taking  the  means  for  the  end  of  pres«^rving  game,  as  you 
might  take  other  means  for  preser\  ing  other  property,  must  not  the 
police  be  out  in  the  woods  watching  for  poachers,  if  they  are  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpos*;  of  pn'st>rving  game?  In  an  entirely 
rural  district  like  mine,  if  they  do  their  duty  at  all,  they  must  be 
in  the  lanes  and  woods  all  night  looking  after  sheep-stealers  and 
other  depredators ;  and  they  would  only  be  in  their  regular  work 
out  at  night,  not  to  do  more  work  or  less  than  they  do  now. 

4897.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  employing 
the  police  for  these  purposes,  owing  to  the  ditTereut  feeling  with 
which  the  poor  regard  tlie  laws  for  Uie  protection  of  game  and  thu 
laws  for  the  protection  of  other  property  ?  I  think  not :  because 
as  soon  as  Uie  poor  can  be  made  to  understand  (which  I  think  thoy 
are  rapidly  beginning  to  do)  that  it  is  property,  and  not  a  privilege, 
they  will  respect  it  just  as  much  as  they  would  the  property  of  th» 
farmer  in  his  fowls  or  his  pigs.* 

4905.  Mr.  Ktwall.]  With  resijoct  to  the  decrease  of  poaching,  do 
you  mean  to  ascribe  that  decrea.se  to  the  whole  of  Hunqwhire.  or 
only  to  your  own  particular  locality?  I  b«^g  to  guard  mysi^lf 
throughout  my  evidence  as  s{Kaking  only  of  my  ow^ii  district,  and 
my  own  estate. 

you  are  aware  that  there  has  Ix'en  some  increase 
-  for  poaching  in  the  gaol  at  Winchester?     1  am 
not  aware  of  that. 

4907.  Chairman.]  Great  gtress  has  been  laid  upon  thi^  residence 

*  But  before  that  can  happen,  gune  moit  be  mads  ai  doBHHioaisil  m  fowls 
or  pigs. 
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of  gentry  upon  their  property ;  is  there  are  any  difference  now  in 
that  respect  from  what  there  used  to  be?  do  gentlemen  reside 
pretty  much  to  the  same  extent  now  as  they  ever  did  before? 
Within  my  memoiy  I  think  it  is  very  much  the  same. 

4908.  You  do  not  think  they  reside  more  now,  and  you  do  not 
think  they  reside  less  ?  I  do  not  think  they  reside  more  or  less ; 
they  are  the  same  men ;  for  I  cannot  recollect  very  far  back. 

4909.  You  have  no  doubt  that  formerly  it  was  the  custom  to 
reside  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  year  upon  their  property  ? . 
I  should  suppose  so. 

4910.  You  are  aware  of  what  is  called  the  "  battue"  system,  which 
has  been  introduced  of  late  years?    Yes. 

4911.  Do  you  believe  that  that  has  had  any  influence  in  tempt- 
ing people  to  reside  upon  their  properties  ?  It  would  not  tempt 
me,  because  a  battue  does  not  amuse  me  in  the  least.  I  do  not  see 
the  use  of  the  difference  between  the  battue  and  the  old  way  of 
shooting.  It  is  not  so  much  a  difference  in  a  quantity  of  game 
upon  the  whole  estate,  but  a  man  killing  in  two  or  three  days  what 
he  spread  over  the  whole  season  formerly. 

4912.  Is  not  a  battue,  or  something  of  that  kind,  that  people 
expect  when  they  are  invited  to  spoi't,  or  invited  to  come  and  shoot 
with  their  friends  ?     Yes,  I  think  many  of  them  do. 

4913.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  sport  is  carried  on  by  the 
gentry  of  this  country  now  ?     Not  by  all,  but  by  some. 

4914.  But  it  has  become  a  sort  of  fashion  to  kill  a  vast  quantity 
in  a  short  time  ?  In  some  instances,  but  not  generally.  There 
are  more  people  living  on  their  estates  who  distribute  their  sport 
over  the  whole  season,  than  those  who  like  to  give  it  to  their  friends 
in  a  lump  in  two  or  three  days. 

4915.  But  the  battue  system  is  much  more  in  vogue  now  than  it 
used  to  be  ?     Certainly. 

4916.  Mr.  Bright.]  Will  you  state  how  you  let  your  land  ;  is  it 
on  lease,  or  on  yearly  tenancy  ?  I  should  have  been  very  glad, 
when  I  came  into  my  property  four  years  ago,  to  let  my  land  upon 
leases,  because  the  agriculture  of  that  part  of  that  country  might 
be  improved,  but  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  get  any  man  to 
take  it  on  a  lease ;  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  county ;  and  the 
notion  is  that  they  are  more  independent,  although  they  have  been 
there  for  some  generations  many  of  them,  if  they  rent  from  year  to 
year,  than  by  taking  a  lease. 

4917.  They  can  get  off  more  easily  */  anything  unpleasant  hap 
pens  ?*  J  suppose  so  ;  it  is  the  custom  of  the  county,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  them  to  make  any  change. 

4918.  Is  it  the  custom  in  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Hants  to 
let  the  land  upon  yearly  tenancy  ?    Yes. 

4975.  What  is  your  opinion  A\-ith  respect  to  the  practice  of 
game  preserving  in  a  covmtry  where  the  population  increases 
so    fast   as    it   does   here;   has   it  never    struck    you,    that    as 

*  And  wisely  too,  oa  game  farms. 
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the  population  increases  the  system  of  preserving  large  quantities 

of  game  for  sj"  i^e  found   h:  nie  with  the  interests  of 

lii-    Lountrv.  ■  ofthelal  sses?     It  has  not  come 

li(lui>-  111'  ■      '        "      "     I    Uto 

t"  /._    Tiic  ^  [>i;r  cciil.  wiii  ! 

ill  1  .11  your  part  which  vou  ■ 

preciuiled  all  possible  complaint ;'     ll  liutrs  preclude 

4yp;i.  in  an.swer  to  a  qu»  Villiers  you 

had   heard   that  farmers  ha\  ^  i  of  the   j  ii  of 

game ;  have  you  heard  that  through  sources  to  which  ;cion 

might  be  atta.  ii.d  '  has  tlK-re  not  been  a  great  and  :^ :.-•  cry 

raised,  an  u  ud'jpU'd  by  gentlemen  attached  to  the  League, 

against  tL<  ^.>..,.   laws/     1  have  heard  so. 

4984.  Doi'S  it  appear  as  if  thai  agitation  was  purposely  got  up 
to  sow  disunion  lK*tween  landlord  and  tenant  ?  If  an  agitation  of 
that  nature  was  got  up,  it  would  very  likely  have  that  effect  in  some 
instance-s;  but  1  think  not  where  the  landlord  and  •  -•;  have 
known  one  another  for  some  tiuie. 

4'.!  '  v<)u  aware  that  such  agitation  has  been  stt  on  foot? 

Yes,  ;  >o. 

4b'JG.  I  r  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Villiers, 

that  putt  i  "f  rabbits  would   not  ins ke  much 

.\  ;  whcii  -line 

answer  n  of 


hauds. 

49^T, 


eriiticaie 


4ybW.  In  uu-^wer  lo  a  question  put  by  ^Ir.  N'lUierB,  you  stated 

tliat  the  •- "  "■  I   ■  "  !"'•■'■".  iiilv  !•:, me  back  n<'ii»>    i-  ii-.--i.><  •   -?..  v,.7| 
think  it  i  ht  arise  i\ 

j.,.,,,,.1,.,  ,  ,^^        ^  ,.,,.,,x  of  thos» 

I  in  my  own  di  uot  to  b« 

Sninicxi.        Til     ■     '      "        '  'Onds  all  llU-il    IMl-N,-    HI 

live  by  any  h  \   will  not  do  a  days  * 

t'  -t    livf,     iilnl    llH  riSi.rr     i1j.\     '  -  ::,. 

when  thev  come  out  of  (.-:    I 

•■      ■       •  "the 


ii'i  : 

UIk' 

i 
lo  t 
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4994.  Chairfnan.]  You  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Berkeley 
whether  you  considered  that  the  orators  of  the  League,  in  their 
speeches  against  the  corn  laws  had  not  tended  to  weaken  the 
respect  for  game  as  property.  Those  orators  who  have  been  exer- 
cising this  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  existed  dui'ing 
the  time  when  persons  were  less  disposed  to  respect  game  as 
private  property?  What  I  meant  to  say  was  mere  matter  of 
opinion  ;  that  when  game  was  a  privilege,  and  not  property,  bylaw, 
it  was  considered  odious,  and  it  was  not  considered  ungentleman- 
like  or  immoral  to  infringe  it.  And  from  that  state  of  the  law  the 
word  "poaching"  arose;  but  since  it  has  become  property  it  is  no 
longer  poaching,  but  the  plain  English  of  the  business  is  stealing, 
since  it  is  has  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  property,  educated 
poachers,  "  gentleman  poachers,"  as  we  used  to  call  them,  have  totally 
ceased  to  exist,  certainly  in  my  district,  because  they  would  think  it  an 
unbecoming  thing  to  steal,  when  they  icould  not  think  it  unhecoming 
to  infringe  an  odious  privilege.  I  believe  that  that  feeling  is  ex- 
tending gradually,  and  will  further  extend  to  the  lower  classes,  as 
they  become  more  educated,  and  capable  of  understanding  such 
distinctions. 

4995.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  there  is  more  respect  for  this 
descnption  of  property  now  that  game  is  regarded  as  private  pro- 
perty, than  there  used  to  be  ?     I  think  so. 

4996.  Have  you  read  the  orations  of  those  persons  who  are  called 
the  orators  of  the  League  ?  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ;  I  have 
heard  of  them,  but  I  never  read  them. 

4997.  And  you  have,  therefore,  no  accurate  knowledge  of  them  ? 
My  answer  was,  as  I  considered,  to  a  particular  proposition ;  I 
understood  Mr.  Berkeley  to  ask  me  whether  the  orators  of  the 
League  propounded  such  and  such  doctrines,  and  whether  they 
would  have  such  and  such  an  effect,  and  I  answered  that  I  thought 
they  would,  to  my  belief. 

4998.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  matter?  I  have  read 
your  speeches. 

4999.  Without  reference  to  any  of  the  speeches  of  any  member 
of  the  Committee,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  characters 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Berkeley,  called  the  orators  of  the  League  ?  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  their  acquaintance,  and  I  have  not  read  their 
speeches. 

5000.  You  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Berkeley  as  to  the  effect  of 
putting  fire-arms  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  orders.  Are  the  poor 
who  are  charged  Avith  poaching  generally  taken  with  fire-arms  ? 
Sometimes,  and  sometimes  not. 

Here  are  some  remarks  on  tlie  array  of  game  warfare. 

4919.  Have  you  written  any  agreement,  or  is  it  merely  an 
understanding  when  you  let  a  farm  to  a  man  ?  I  have  written 
agi'eements  ;  but  when  I  came  to  the  estate  a  great  many  of  them 
held  their  farms  without  any  agreement  whatever. 
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49Q0.  Have  you  any  clause  in  the  agreement  with  respect  to 
game  ?     Yes. 

49tJl.  Will  you  state  the  nature  of  it?  It  is  what  I  explained  : 
tliat  I  reserve  tlie  right  of  shooting  to  myst>lf,  and  let  the  farms  so 
much  less  in  consideration  of  reserving  the  right  of  the  shooting ; 
the  average  of  that  allowance  is  eight  per  cent. 

49*-i"J.  in  ivserving  the  right  of  shooting,  what  do  you  resenre; 
what  have  you,  and  what  has  the  tenant,  us  res|)ects  the  game  ? 
I  have  the  whole  of  the  game ;  tlie  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  and 
partridges, 

l9i'S.  Does  the  tenant  agree  that  he  will  preserve  the  game,  or 
only  tliat  he  will  not  destroy  the  game  ?  There  is  no  agree- 
ment that  he  is  to  presene  the  game,  but  they  always,  1  tiud, 
give  information,  and  I  have  known  them  assist  the  ke<fper8  in 
various  ways. 

40*24.  Have  you  never  had  a  complaint  from  any  of  your  tenants, 
that  his  farm  was  less  profitable,  or  that  then>  were  certain  things 
which  he  could  not  atford  to  do,  because  of  the  damage  V>y  ganu-  f 
Not  after  having  taken  the  farm.  When  they  come  to  make  a 
bargain  with  you,  liiey  naturally  talk  a  great  deal  about  game  :  but 
they  all  accepted  the  tenns  I  have  stated,  and  since  that  I  have 
not  heard  a  word  said  about  it. 

49i5.  What  is  the  highest  per  cerr  h  you  have  allowed 

on  account  of  game?  you  say  that  cigir    ,  ;ii.   is  tlie  average? 

Ten  per  cent,  is  the  highest. 

49--i6.  What  is  the  lowest?     About  six. 

49*27.  Wlien  a  farmer  comes  to  take  a  farm,  he  of  course 
endeavours  to  form  some  idea  what  is  meant  by  its  being  a  game 
fann,  as  to  the  quantity  of  game  that  will  be  iireserved  ujH>n  it : 
dues  lit'  obtain  front  you  any  kind  of  understanding  tliat  the  game 
which  he  now  sees  is  about  the  average  quantity  which  will  b»? 
pres<Tved  ?  From  there  having  been  a  shooting  journal  kept  for 
forty  years  tliey  see  the  average  £\aetly  that  has  been  killed  on 
laih  farm,  and  what  every  fann  ought  to  produce.  Many  of  the 
i« mints  have  been  there  for  two  or  three  generations,  and  they 
imiuin^  of  them.  • 

49-2H.  Then  is  it  not  competent  for  you,  alter  a  tenant  has  taken 
lus  fann,  gnatly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  game  upon  it :  and  has 
he  tlK*!!  any  ri'medy  except  quitting  the  farm,  if  he  find>  ii 
nfcessar)-  to  do  mj  ?  /  do  not  think  I  amid  merttut  tkt  quantity 
much. 

49*49.  You  tliink  that  your  land  is  preferred  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  h  possible '"     Y,.<,  /  think  »o.* 

5004.1  lit  with  tire-anus  ?    Ifinedonot 

5005.  1     ,  It  poaching  would  be  prwented  bv    ■  v 

*  I  do  not  modi  woador  tlM  Us  krdiUpli  Maaats  tf«  Ml  in»>ru. 
No  farsMf  of  mj  capital  woaki  go  opoa  aa  ssiau  oa  wkidk  k  is  dooUful 
whether  the  gsnw  etm  b»  fagyawd.    If  aof  iwssne  or  iawiKet,''sso—cf  As 
former  wttncsMS  MOd  a  BMB  BOMl  b«  to  r«Bt  a  gaae  ftHMi*  <•  SMMiaf,  iM  wmU 
be  very  likely  to  bseiNM  mk 
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different  mode  of  proceeding  by  the  keepers  from  the  mode  in 
which  they  proceed  now  ?  They  proceed  according  to  law ;  and 
unless  you  alter  the  law,  their  proceedings  cannot  be  changed. 

5006.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  j)roceeding  recommended  in  a 
pamphlet  by  a  member  of  this  Committee,  that  a  keeper  meeting 
with  a  poacher  should  strike  him  before  he  challenged  him,  and 
should  always  commence  his  operations  by  a  punch  on  the  head  ? 
Yes,  I  have  read  that  pamphlet. 

5007.  Do  you  agree  with  the  author  of  that  pamphlet?  and  are 
those  the  directions  you  give  to  your  keepers  ?  No,  I  have  given 
them  no  directions. 

5008.  Do  you  consider  that  that  would  be  a  most  un-English 
way  of  proceeding  ?  I  should  not  think  it  fair  to  knock  the  man 
first. 

5009.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  lead  to  any  good  results  ? 
Unless  you  thought  that  he  threatened  your  life,  and  then  I  should 
be  the  first  to  stiike  of  course. 

5010.  Mr.  EtwalL]  Do  you  consider  the  pamphlet  just  alluded 
to  a  clever  work,  and  well  worthy  of  an  English  sportsman  ?  I  think 
it  is  full  of  tmth.  There  are  a  great  many  good  suggestions 
in  that  pamphlet. 

Earl  Fitzhardinge's  evidence  most  ftilly  corroborated  that  of 
former  witnesses,  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  j)rotecting  game 
by  a  strong  force,  if  it  is  to  be  presei-ved  at  all,  and  proved 
unconsciously  tliat  no  special  law  is  required  to  protect  game 
oil  a  man's  own  land.  His  lordship  w^as  examined  in  Mai'ch, 
1846. 

2848.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Do  you  preserve  game  strictly  ?  Yes ; 
as  far  as  my  preservation  of  game  is  concerned  ;  I  do  not  allow,  if  I 
can  help  it,  persons  to  come  iipon  my  land  and  take  game  that  is 
bred  and  fed  there  by  me ;  according  to  that  definition,  I  do  pre- 
serve game  strictly. 

i2849.  Is  there  more  poaching,  and  more  crime  of  all  sorts,  and 
consequently  greater  demoralization,  on  and  over  lands  where  there 
is  little  or  no  preservation  of  game,  and  little  game,  such  only  as 
is  indigenous  to  the  soil,  than  there  is  on  manoi's  where  there  is 
more  game  well  protected  ?  I  should  sav,  unquestionably,  from 
my  own  experience,  that  there  is  infinitely  less  poaching,  and  I 
think  less  crime  generally  of  any  sort,  but  I  will  not  speak  posi- 
tively to  that;  hut  I  am  certain,  less  jioaching  where  game  is  pre- 
served. 

2850.  Do  you  think  that  gamekeepers  afford  protection  to  all 
nn-al  property  as  well  as  game  ?  They  ought,  if  they  receive 
proper  instructions  from  their  masters. 

2851.  What  instructions  do  you  give  gamekeepers?  I  give  my 
gamekeepei*s  instructions  to  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  their  power, 
to  protect  all  property. 
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285-2.  Do  you  think  that  the  crittie  of  poaching  arises  ftnom  dis- 
tress? As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  certainly  not;  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  there  nerer  was  one  case,  within  my  knowledge, 
which  did  arise  from  that. 

2853.  What  is  usually  the  class  in  life  of  Ae  common  poarV^'-^  • 
They  are  generally  labourers  or  manufacturers;    more.  I  t 
manufacturers  than  agricultural  labourers.     Some  y  r    tiit-ri: 

was  a  gang  which  came  a  great  deal  on  Lord  Di  i,  and 

murdered  a  keq>er ;  those  men  were  small  farmers,  -xjiim-  oi'  them 
even  large  farmers,  but  there  were  none  of  those  persons  who  had 
not  tlie  means  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood  if  they  had  chnm  n 
to  exercise  it ;  tlicy  were  all  labourers  in  good  work,  some  of  th(  ni 
small  farmers,  but  they  were  all  persons  of  rather  loose  charartf  r. 

2868.  It  has  been  stated  to  tnis  Committee  that  the  "tcnLiit 
feeds  the  landlord's  game ;"  do  you  purchase  artificial  food  for  your 
game  ?     Yes. 

•2869.  What  has  been  the  cost  of  barley  which  you  have  ]  ur 
chased  for  your  game  in  any  one  year  ?  I  paid  last  year  betw  t  in 
£9U0  and  £1.<J00  for  barley ;  this  year  I  suppose  I  shall  hare  to 
pay  more,  because  it  was  a  better  breed  this  year  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding one ;  and  last  year  there  were  a  great  many  acorns,  which 
assisted  us,  and  this  year  there  are  none,  therefore  I  think  the  sum 
will  be  rather  larger. 

2870.  When  a  tenant  takes  a  fami  of  yotirs,  does  he  take  it 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  that  you  will  reserre  each  sporting 
right  of  every  description  ?    Yes. 

2875.  Are  you  aware  that  game  is  now  made  private  property  by 
the  law  ?    I  am. 

2876.  Are  yon  aware  that  it  is  the  only  article  of  property  that 
is  11  ■■       •  ■       *     1       '-iir  care  of  t' 

It  i  ir  care  of  • 

but  if  li  .lir  duiv,   1  tuusidtr  that  the  p< 

bound  t  •  any  iiifrartion  of  any  one  law  a 

of  ;>  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  any 

Off.i; 

2^]  7.   Do  •  '  >  be  as  mv. 

rar.-  as  any  <•  :    ^  '      T'lulo;; 

that  thti  pohco  of 
i  maintaining  tlu  1 
tlnmg  so.     It  is  the  1 
lliat   he   observe'*   <"  • 
county,  police  un 

lieve  thatthrx •  „....  .- 

may  hear  of  1  d  to  the  - 

2878.  Do  \iiu  iniiiK  j^iiiue  1* 
perty  ?  I  think  it  is  ;  I  do  not 
sen  •■  '     '  <:^me  are  so  severe  as 

oil  I  V. 

1         ti  iliink  that  it  wo«ld  pm  more  j-un*  into  i« .  nnnds 
.        ~.^.'    It  would  have  that  efleot. 
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2881.  And  tend  to  increase  the  chances  of  fatal  conflicts?  I 
think  probably  it  would  ;  I  am  not  so  certain  upon  that  point. 

288'2.  Would  the  taking  away  the  game  protection  from  hares 
increase  the  number  of  depredators  by  niglit  ?     No  doubt  it  -.voukl 

2883.  Are  you  aw^re  that  in  many  cases  where  fatal  conflicts 
have  arisen  between  poai:;hers  and  keepers,  the  former  have  met  at 
beer-shops  or  low  public-houses,  whence  they  have  gone  forth 
flushed  with  liquor  ?  That  has  been  frequently  the  case  ;  that  I 
know  fi'om  my  own  knowledge. 

2884.  Have  you  known  anything  of  any  transactions  between 
your  tenants  and  the  game  dealers  ?  Never ;  I  never  heard  that  of 
any  tenant  of  mine,  nor  had  I  ever  any  occasion  to  suspect  that 
tenants  of  mine  did  so. 

2885.  Do  you  know  of  game  dealers  at  Cheltenham  having  made 
application  to  your  tenants  to  supply  them  with  game  ?  No ;  I 
remember  the  foreman  of  a  game  dealer  being  taken  into  custody 
on  a  charge  of  felony,  and  on  being  searched  they  found  a  letter 
from  his  mother  or  his  aunt,  I  forget  which,  who  resided  on  my 
estate ;  the  letter  was  to  the  effect,  that  she  was  sorry  that  she 
could  not  supply  him  with  the  game  that  he  had  wished,  because 
the  keepers  were  maintaining  a  strict  look-out ;  that  man  was  not 
a  game  dealer  himself,  but  he  was  the  foreman  of  a  game  dealer ; 
it  was  on  the  charge  of  felony  that  this  was  discovered. 

2890.  Have  you  had  any  applications  made  by  tenants,  on  their 
death-bed,  that  the  farm  might  be  prolonged  in  the  family  ?     One. 

2891.  What  was  that?  It  was  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Adams  ; 
her  husband  had  rented  the  farm  for  some  years,  and  on  his  death 
she  rented  it,  and  she  died  about  three  years  ago ;  she  was  very 
ill,  and  thought  she  was  dying,  and  sent  for  my  steward  (and  a 
very  flattering  message  it  was,  as  far  as  my  own  feelings  were  con- 
cerned), and  she  begged  that  her  family  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  farm  that  they  had  held  so  long.  I  remember  per- 
fectly, part  of  the  message  was,  that  she  relied  a  good  deal  npo7i  the 
good  feeling  ive  had  always  had  upon  the  preservation  of  game  ;•■• 
she  said,  that  I  had  been  a  very  kind  landlord  to  the  family,  and 
she  hoped  that  she  had  done  everything,  and  that  her  husband 
had  always  done  everything  to  preserve  the  game. 

2892  There  has  been,  before  this  Committee,  great  stress  laid 
upon  the  hardship  to  the  tenant  farmer,  and  the  extent  of  the  de- 
moralization of  the  poor,  consequent  upon  the  system  of  "  battue  ;" 
are  your  shooting  days  what  may  be  termed  "  battues  ?"   They  are. 

2893.  Do  you  beat  your  woods  with  men  ?     I  do. 

2894.  Are  those  men  regularly  employed  to  beat  for  game 
throughout  the  winter?     They  are;  the  same  men  are  always  en- 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  tliis  feudal-remnant  game  has  much  to  do  with 
maintaining  that  kind  of  patron  and  chent  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  which  is  operating  so  injuriously  on  the  agi-iculture  of  the  country.  No 
educated  man  would  submit  to  occupy  a  game-ridden  farm;  and  imtil  such 
men  farni  ior  protit,  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  will  not  be  fully  de- 
veloped. 
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pa<?wl  for  th;it  ]>mf>os<» ;  I  select  men  as  Vein;?  men  nf  good  cha- 
racter;  if  I  found  that  any  man  had  a  character  for  drunkenness 
I  should  discharge  him  from  bc-ing  a  keeper ;  there  are  about  1 1 
of  them. 

•JxJJj.  Do  you  find  that  giving  tliem  that  employment  in  any  war 
tends  to  demoi-alize  their  characters  or  make  them  poachers? 
Ccrtiiinly  not ;  of  course  I  would  not  allow  a  man  of  bad  chara<-ter 
to  remain  an  under-keej)er,  because  it  furnishes  them  with  what 
is  a  very  useful  addition  to  their  means  of  subsistence  in  the 
winter,  particularly  in  a  bad  winter. 

tiHOn.  Do  you  draw  covoi-3  with  your  hounds  for  a  fox  the  day 
I)revious  to  your  holding  a  battue  in  your  covers  ?  Certainly,  two 
or  three  days  before ;  I  prefer  drawing  with  the  hounds  first* 

'-iH97.  If  the  cover  is  small,  and  the  fox  does  not  go  out  quickly, 
d«K?s  not  that  drive  out  the  game  ?    Yes. 

28UH.  The  day  you  shoot  in  the  cover,  do  the  keepers  drive  the 
game  in  again  ?    Yes,  they  go  and  beat  the  hedges. 

'2H09.  Is  this  the  fact  as  regards  the  battue  system,  that  you  do 
not  only  yourself  mainbiin,  feed,  and  watch  a  large  head  of  gam6 
upon  a  particular  spot,  but  you  drive  a  whole  district,  over  which 
the  game  is  spread,  to  a  particidar  spot,  where  you  and  your  friends 
more  readily  n^ach  it  ?  The  ffame  is  not  rcry  much  spread  atrntf 
from  the  cnrrr  in  trhirh  you  hare  the  battue.  If  you  mean  to  have 
g<x>d  shooting  in  what  is  termed  the  battue,  you  must  feed  the 
game  yours«'lf,  becau-^e  the  game  will  not  remain  then'  unless  y*)U 
f<'cd  it ;  and  you  must  go  to  a  cohsiderable  expense  to  feed  it  in 
the  cover,  in  order  to  induce  the  game  to  remain  there. 

y9(»0.  Does  the  fact  of  your  keeping  the  cover  well  filled  with 
foo<l  for  the  game  draw  off  the  game  from  the  tenant  farmer's  lands  ? 
No  doubt  it  do<'s;  if  you  keep  plenty  of  food  in  the  cover,  the  game 
will  not  go  upon  the  tenants'  farms. 

•2901.  Will  th(!  hares  feed  upon  the  stacks  as  well  as  the 
pheasants  ?  Yes ;  I  havejayself^  seen  10  or  12  hares  round  a  far- 
mer's stacks.  9 

'i90'i.  Then  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  game,  and  to  kill  it  for  tlie 
surrounding  district,  the  battue  system  is  infinitely  a  better  way 
than  to  j)otter  after  game  thinly  spn^ail  over  a  wide  ext4»nt. 
whereby  you  would  not  he  able  to  kill  half  so  much  ?  Yott  hare 
more  xhootitiff,  and  Itetter  shootintj,  by  inetotiing  ynur  ynme  in  one 
xfuft,  than  if  you  had  to  lose  your  time  in  looking  aft'-  * ".  'I 
there  is  another  tiling,  that  elderly  gentlemen  like  ir 
have  had  the  gout,  cannot  get  over  hedges  and  ditches  as  uiv\  aii 
f<tiiin'ily 

•.i»o.S.  'Hien  if  the  battue  sj-stem  was  not  followed,  U»<  f 

the  field  would  b«'  on«  of  th«'  <|ue8>tJon  in  many  caiwHi?  i 

'•*'  '         '      '  n  in  my  cnM-.     I 

bill;  .  lit  of  that  kind;  I  ■ 

*  Hi«  Lurdahip  anilsi  the  lOiMwhat  inctiiubtcBk  {nctkca  at  k>iipiag  fbk< 

hounds  ancl  game  i>menrii>g. 
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hedges  and  ditches  as  I  did  25  years  ago,  and  I  believe  that  is  the 
case  with  a  great  many  others  of  my  own  age. 

2901.  It  has  been  said,  "  that  a  little  game,  enough  for  sport,  is 
all  that  the  aristocracy,  or  the  gentleman  should  keep ;  and  that  it  is 
the  sport  of  looking  for  what  you  want,  not  the  finding  it,  that  gives 
the  pleasure."  Now,  when  you  give  a  day's  shooting  to  a  man  of 
the  middle  classes,  or  a  day's  coursing,  do  you  find  that  he  is  as 
well  pleased  if  you  give  him  a  long  walk  or  a  long  ride,  after  a 
scanty  show  of  game,  as  he  is  if  you  admit  him  at  once  into  the 
thick  of  it  ?  To  answer  the  first  part  of  the  question  first,  I  do 
not  understand  what  right  any  man  can  have  to  say  what  quantity 
a  landlord,  if  he  is  allowed  to  preserve  game  at  all,  shall  preseiTS 
upon  his  own  land,  or  why  it  should  not  be  in  his  own  power  to  say 
what  the  quantity  shall  be ;  so  much  will  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  the  land,  so  much  upon  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the 
season,  and  so  on,  that  I  do  not  understand  how  such  a  statement 
can  be  made. 

2905.  Then  the  Committee  are  distinctly  to  understand,  that 
there  has  been  a  blame  attached  to  the  battue  system,  which  is  in 
fact  nonsense,  and  that  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  it,  and  ex- 
perience, consider  that  there  is  in  fact  nothing  injurious  in  the 
system  whatever?  With  respect  to  the  battue  system,  I  can  only 
speak  to  it  upon  my  own  estate  ;  but  I  can  say  most  confidently, 
that,  fin  the  first  place,  to  have  battues,  you  must  have  the  game 
fed  very  highly ;  that  is  paid  for  by  the  landlord ;  and  if  you  do 
feed  game  very  highly,  you  will  not  have  the  game  feeding  upon 
upon  the  tenants'- land'  so  WudJias'  if  you  abstained  from  feeding 
them  so  highly.  In  the  second  place,  you  know  what  the  greatest 
quantity  of  game  is  upon  the  estate,  and  your  attention,  there- 
fore, is  necessarily  drawn  to  it.  I  can  only  say,  from  my  know- 
ledge, and  I  speak  from  the  experience  of  36  years,  that  we  have 
less  poaching  where  there  is  agreat  dfeal'of  game,  than  where  there 
is  less. 

All  this  shows  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  less  or  more  game, 
but  whether  there  shall  bea  large  bead  of  game,  or  none.  Lord 
Fitzhardinge,  though  a  rigid  preserver,  is  a  man  of  strong  sense, 
and  from  the  tenor  of  liis  evidence  must  he  fully  aware  of  the 
validity  of  the  objections  made  to  game  preserves.  He  care- 
fully confined  his  evidence  to  his  own  property,  and  put  his 
defence  of  the  system  upon  his  right  to  manage  his  own  estate 
as  he  pleased,  hut  he  distinctly  said  that  poaching  must  be  pre- 
vented by  vigilance.  The  "  less  poaching  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  game  tlian  where  there  is  less,"  implies  that  where  there 
is  the  "less  game"  there  must  he  some,  though  inefficient 
measm"€s,  for  the  presers'ation  adopted,  otherwise,  as  all  agreed, 
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tlicre  would  be  no  gauic.  His  lordship  on  another  day  was 
again  examined ;  and  taking  his  evidenee  altogether,  it  is  the 
most  plausible  apolog)', — I  cannot  put  it  higher, — for  the  system 
that  was  offered  to  the  Committee.  On  tliat  account,  no  less 
than  from  its  pnictical  character,  I  have  largely  extracted 
from  it. 

3417.  Mr.  Bright.]  Have  you  not  found  that  many  gentlemen 
and  noblemen  give  to  that  sport  thechiqj  part  of  their  time  ?  No, 
not  in  my  experience. 

y44b.  Do  not  gentlemen  of  large  fortune  devote  a  great  establish- 
ment and  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  that  anmsement?  All 
«'stablishments  for  hunting  and  shooting  are  expensive ;  those  for 
bunting  are  kept  up  by  subscription ;  there  are  a  few  persons  (I  am 
one  of  the  number,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  is  another,  and  there  are 
four  or  live  otbers)  that  supply  hounds  at  their  own  expense,  but 
the  generality  of  the  j)acks  of  bounds  are  kept  by  subscription. 
Tlicre  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  all  counties  in  favour  of  supplying 
fox  hounds,  and  they  are  supplied  by  a  liberal  subscription  by  the 
gentlemen  resident  in  the  county ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any 
gentleman  makes  sporting  the  primary  object  of  his  life.  I  tliink 
all  that  bav«!  come  within  my  knowledge  devote  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  to  the  business  connecU'd  with  the  magis- 
tracy, and  pursuits  which  become  a  country  gentleman.  T  know 
of  no  instance  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  or  anywhere  .  •> 

the  love  of  sporting,  or  any  otlier,  has  interfered  with  pK  Al- 

ness, or  the  duties  of  a  gentleman  as  a  magistrate,  or  whatever 
situation  he  may  be  in. 

:i449.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  if  there  was  a  cessation  of  game 
preserving ;  if  tlie  system  wliich  is  now  pursued  were  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, or  entirely  given  up,  it  would  very  much  interfere  with  the 
rt'sidence  of  country  gentlemen  upon  their  estates?  I  think  it 
would,  to  a  certain  extent. 

3450.  To  a  large  extent?     I  think  it  would.    I  will  tell  you  what 
1  think  would  be  the  exact  tendency  of  iL     Unquestionably  those 
11  \vh»*-i«ivi!  c  1      ■  y  in  the  count  i  '  * 

,  iniigistraU's  ai.  wn  interest,  r- 

Lhiir  estate's;-  but  I  do  nul  llimU  that  ihcy  would  reside  bu  . 
\\uv\  or  that  the  same  h<>«pit:ility  would  b<'  exercis«Ml.  or  fli 

ulation  ot  '  take  place  in  the  c 

i(\  and  ai  loDces.  a.«i  is  the  ca>- 

the  jKxji  1  the  loss  of  the  re^  My     TIk- 

who  are  I  'ted  to  agricidtural  j  it  wotiM 

much  ditlt>n>ncc  witli:  but  there  are  a  grem 
ot!CUi>itd  entirely   by   agricultural  pursui: 
dividt'd  bt'lween  amusement  and  tlie  busin 
they  reside,  and  I  have  no  <l..'>l.t  »1>  it  it  • 
able  ext«'nt.  interfer«>  with  tt 
try.     1  should  think,  prol.  ' 
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the  countiy,  their  residence  might  be  reduced  to  two  or  three 
months.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  same  amount  of  money  would 
not  be  expended,  that  they  would  not  have  the  same  number  of 
persons  asked  to  their  houses,  and  that  there  would  not  be  the  same 
hospitality  exercised. 

3451.  The  persons  asked  to  their  houses  are  persons  in  the  same 
rank  of  life  ?  Yes,  and  that  brings  their  servants  and  the  persons 
attached  to  them ;  and  it  brings  money  into  circulation  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  reside. 

3452.  Does  it  not  occr^  to  you,  that  if  you  bring  a  large  number 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  Berkeley  Castle,  and  that  they  spend 
money  in  that  district,  you  take  all  that  from  some  other  part  of  the 
cowitry,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  gain  is  balanced  by  the  loss,  and  that 
in  reality  the  country  gains  nothing  by  it  ?  There  is  no  question 
that  you  cannot  ha^■e  ubiqity  of  money,  any  more  than  ubicjuity  of 
persons;  a  man  cannot  spend  his  money  in  London  and  in  the 
country  at  the  same  time,  any  more  than  he  can  be  at  both  place's 
at  the  same  time. 

3453.  From  your  answers,  I  take  it  that  you  suppose  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  good  done  to  the  poor  by  the  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  as  keepers  and  assistants,  and  watchers  in  a 
variety  of  ways  necessaiy  for  keeping  game  ?  In  a  variety  of  ways ; 
not  only  as  gamekeepers  and  watchers,  but  by  the  money  that  is 
circulated  generally,  and  the  different  occasions  which  arise,  front 
the  landlord  being  thrown  among  the  poorer  class,  for  acts  of  charity 
irhich  he  is  led,  from  his  knowledge  and  observation,  to  do,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  take  place  in  his  absence. 

3454.  I  will  take  your  own  estate  at  Berkeley  Castle,  which  con- 
sists, I  understand,  of  some  30,000  acres  or  more ;  has  it  ever 
struck  you,  that  the  keeping  up  of  so  large  a  head  of  game  as  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  making  the  preservation  of  game  of 
such  paramount  importance,  has  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
cultivation  of  that  estate  ?  Certainly  not,  as  far  as  my  own  obser- 
vation goes.  I  can  only  answer  that  question  in  this  way :  first  of 
all,  I  deny  that  I  make  the  presentation  of  game  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance.  I  admit  that  I  do  preseiTe  game,  and  that  I 
am  attached  to  sporting;  but  I  have  a  good  deal  of  public  business 
as  well  as  private  business.  The  business  of  my  own  estate  takes 
up  a  good  deal  of  time,  that  is  private  business ;  and  there  is  the 
business  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  and  a  good  deal  of  business, 
which,  of  course,  goes  through  my  brothers,  who  are  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  which,  when  it  comes  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
is  attended  to  by  me.  Then  as  custos  rotxdorum,  and  lord-lieute- 
nant of  the  county,  and  colonel  of  the  militia,  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
business  ;  and  /  deny  that  I  imdce  sportincf  a  paramount  object.  I 
admit  that  I  do  sport ;  and  that  occasionally,  when  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  business,  I  enjoy  the  facilities  I  have  of  sporting ;  but  I 
never  in  my  life  allowed  it  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
public  or  private  business. 

3455.  You  stated  in  vour  evidence  that  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
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Adams,  who  was  on  her  deathbeJ,  sent  for  jour  steward,  with  a 
very  Hattering  niessaj?e  as  fur  as  vour  own  feelings  wore  concerned, 
and  she  begged  that  h«'r  family  might  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  farm  that  they  had  held  so  long ;  that  yon  remember  perfectly 
part  of  the  message  was,  that  she  had  relied  a  good  deal  upon  the 
"  tfood  feding  \re  had  alxrays  had  upon  the  subject  of  the  preserration 
of  game."  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  paramount  object,  but 
it  is  an  object  upon  which  you  place  considerable  importance  ?  I 
place  considerable  iiniK)rtance  ujwn  it  an  a  moans  .  of  anmseuient. 
Every  man  hits  recreation  of  some  kind,  and  I  admit  that  the  re- 
creation which  I  take  in  the  eountrj'  is  chiefly  the  recreation  of 
sporting. 

3150.  For  the  purpose  of  preserving  your  land  in  a  condition  to 
gratify  the  love  of  sporting,  have  you  not  covers  here  and  there 
throughout  the  estate  to  a  large  extent,  and  large  fences  and  hedge- 
rows, timber  and  brush-wood,  and  so  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing shelter  for  the  game  ?  Nothing  but  in  covers.  I  never  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  agnculturc,  or  make  suggestions  to  the  tenant 
with  regard  to  the  hedge-rows  upon  the  land  in  bis  occupation. 
The  timber  is  very  fine  in  the  hedge-rows  and  the  covers  tliat  I 
maintain.  As  I  said  in  my  evidence  before,  the  battue  system, 
which  has  been  complained  of,  and  which  has  been  either  very 
much  misrepresented  or  misunderstood,  I  cannot  say  which,  in- 
stead of  leading  to  the  destruction  of  agricultural  produce,  is  a 
system  which,  beyond  all  otht-rs,  protects  it,  because  you  feed  at 
your  own  exjwnse  and  in  your  own  covers.  With  regard  to  the 
hf'dges,  or  anything  that  is  m  the  occupation  of  the  tenant,  he  uses 
his  own  discretion  :  he  cuts  the  hedges  when  he  pleases,  and  lays 
the  ho<lge,  in  fact,  too.  I  always  find  find  fault  with  them  for  not 
laying  the  hedge.  Ho  little  do'  I  interfere  with  the  tenanU  as  n-- 
gards  the  lie<lges,  or  wish  the  hedges  to  be  kept,  that  it  is  the  rule 
in  our  county,  on  my  estate  and  probably  on  others,  the  tenant  has 
the  right  of  lopping  the  pollnrd  timber,  and  he  is  never  allowed  to 
lop  the  pollard  unless  he  throws  the  ditch  and  lays  the  hetlge.  In 
flirt.  I  ver^'  often  remonstrate  with  my  tenants  for  not  throwing  the 
ilitch  and  laying  the  hedge. 

.'U57.  .\re  your  tenants  yearly  tenants,  or  on  lease?  Tenants 
from  year  to  year. 

:M.')H.  Have  they  any  written  agreement?    Yes. 

'Mh{).  OfX's  that  agrt»ement  say  anything  about  the  gai... 

:ViO().  Will  you  be  gcxnl  mongh  to  infonn  tlw  Commiitt. 

i'*  the  covenant  in  the  lease  with  i ■••  • "*    !  '• 

g>M«riilly;  of  courso  I  cannot  pi 

I'll!   it  is  t«i  tlic  i-tlVct  that  the  laiioi.-m  M,aii  iki\.-  ii 

^  i"  n,  \,  I  li,  ,  li  M.sfs  In  pursue  game  up«>n  it.  and   ; 

out  )ii»  hun.iioii  >hall  be  allowed  to  oomo  there  ;  ho  r 

self  the  right  x>f  coming  And  morting  upon  it.  I  i! 

perfdHrtly  understood  ;  I  never  know  a  '     '  :t.     1 

think  there  is  a  provision  in  the  agn  to  bo 

allowed  to  sport  over  it  without  the  cout^ut  of  Uw  luudlunl      [ 
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think,  on  second  thought,  that  that  is  merely  understood,  and  that 
it  is  not  inserted  in  the  agreement,  hut  I  am  not  positive  as  to 
that. 

3461.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that  hy  granting  leases  to 
your  tenants,  the  Berkeley  estate  might  he  made  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  it  is  at  present  ?  I  do  not  think  it  could  as  regards 
the  dairy  farms  ;  dairy  farms  require  a  very  small  capital,  they  are 
entirely  managed  by  the  farmer  and  by  his  family,  if  he  has  any ;  in 
fact  a  dairy  farm  is  chiefly  managed  by  a  woman  ;  no  dairy  can  be 
well  regulated,  nor  was  there  ever  that  I  know  of,  an  instance  of  a 
dairy  being  well  conducted,  in  which  the  man's  sister,  or  wife,  or 
mother,  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  concern.  They  keep  but  few  ser- 
vants, and  they  require  but  littU  capital.*  Mine  is  chiefly  grass 
land  in  the  parish  of  Berkeley,  almost  exclusively  ;  in  the  other 
parishes  not  so  much  so  ;  but  I  never  had  an  application  for  a 
lease ;  I  have  often  thought  over  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
dairy  farmer  would  derive  much  benefit  from  a  lease. 

3463.  On  the  subject  of  game,  have  you  ever  had  any  complaint 
from  any  of  your  tenants  ?  Never  a  serious  one  in  my  life  ;  and  I 
never  knew  a  tenant  who  was  not  most  anxious  to  give  information 
upon  the  subject  of  anything  like  poaching  on  his  farm.  I  have 
kno\\'n  tenants,  in  the  absence  of  the  keeper,  get  up  at  night.  I  knew 
a  remarkable  instance,  in  my  father's  time,  of  a  tenant,  whose  son 
and  grandson  are  now  tenants  of  mine,  getting  up  himself  in  the 
most  courageous  manner,  and  encountering  two  poachers  with 
guns.  He  was  most  dreadfully  beaten  about  the  head  ;  and  he 
succeeded  in  taking  one  and  bringing  him  to  Berkeley  Castle.  I 
was  a  child  then,  and  I  recollect  the  circumstance  perfectly.  The 
tenant  was  a  man  of  considerable  property,  besides  being  a  tenant 
of  mine  ;  he  has  devised  to  his  son  property  to  the  amount  of  £400 
or  JgSOO  a  year  in  land;  that  son  and  his  grandson  are  both  tenants 
on  the  estate,  and  have  been  for  many  years.  I  have  never  in  my 
life  had  a  serious  complaint  with  reference  to  game ;  the  increase  of 
pheasants  I  have  sometimes  heard  a  tenant  complain  of,  and  say,  "  I 
icish  you  would  send  a  coursing  j)arty,  for  I  think  you  will  find  the 
harQs  are  increasing  too  much ; "  j-  and  I  have  always  done  so  on  re- 
presentation. 

3465.  You  have  stated  that  j'ou  were  in  the  habit  of  spending 
from  £900  to  £1000  a  year  in  barley  for  the  game  ;  between  what 
periods  of  the  year  was  that  ?  We  generally  put  the  barley  stacks 
into  the  cover  about  the  middle  of  September ;  you  cannot  buy  it 
until  it  is  ripe,  of  course  ;  and  I  know  that  a  number  of  my  farmers 
look  to  it  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  because  some  of  them 
pay  nearlj',  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  rent  in  barley. 

3466.  How  long  does  the  barley  that  you  purchase  serve  for  the 

*  This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  There  is  scarcely  any  department  of  hus- 
bandry in  England  more  capable  of  improvement  than  dairy  farming. 

f  How  full  of  meaning  is  this  humble  petition  to  those  who  know  aught  of 
game  preserving  landlords,  and  game-oppressed  tenants ! 


',\i!     /. '  I  i.ii  jiK  Ui-aiiiuihi-  li    NO  niOTECTIOV  '     "* 

supply  of  th<'  game  ?  ITiat  must  depend  upon  the  severity  oi  uif 
season;  if  it  is  a  frosty  season,  they  will  of  course  require  moro 
food  ;  they  cannot  pick  up  the  insects  and  otlicr  natural  food,  and 
they  have  little  or  no  com  to  go  to  in  the  parish  of  Berkeley  ;  and 
in  severe  seasons,  t'  '-e  of  course  is  infinitely  greater  than 

in  mild  seasons.  ■  y  crop  ought  to  last  them  till  about 

this  time,  when  tliey  U-giu  to  stroll  about  and  feed  upon  in>-    ■ 
in  fact,  I  do  not  hww  what  they  feed  upon  ;  they  cannot  feed  ./ 
com,  because  there  is  no  com ;  we   supply  them  with  food   till  th« 
end  of  tliis  month  ;   in  fact  it  is  for  sLv  months  that  we  supply 
them,  and  there  is  six  months  cessation. 

tU67.  And  during  the  other  six  months  they  feed  upon  the  land  ? 
Yes. 

3168.  Have  any  of  your  fanners  a  right  to  shoot?  No  ;  /  allotc 
them  to  course  occasionally ;  I  never  refused  a  farmer  game,  and  I 
never  refused  a  labourer  a  head  of  game  who  asked  for  it,  in  my 
life. 

3521.  Mr.  Cripps.]  Do  you  think  that  if  the  present  game  laws 
were  entirely  abolished,  it  would  put  an  end  to  poaching  ?  Cer- 
tainly not. 

35'22.  Do  not  you  think,  that  to  put  an  end  to  poaching  you 
!  ry  on  a  crusad  ■  them 

.>ely ;  you  mu  .,   « 

give  il  ftouic  protection  ;  there  is  no  i.  two. 

'\h'i?>.  ThfTP  i-*  :i  sufficient  qnantit;  •  all  coun- 

-ider- 

<i5'^4.   i  tenanta  of  the 

nimaber  I    ,  r  had  one  made 

to  me.     1  never  Ik  us  complaint  matie  of  the  number  of 

phejusants,  hares,  ".  , ■  s;  I  have  of  rabbits. 

:!.'(..'.';.  Do  you  think  tl  :>n  of  the  year  at  which  gentlemen 

iKiw  nsi'l"  '■'>  <l"'!r estatts.  ■  •  ..-..iiii)  ..t'ti,..  vi.,>rfi..,f  i^  ■•>  tim.^  nf 
year  at  v.                   woiJd  be  i  ;! 

'        no  8[)Ortiiiy  .        V   I  n.iiiji>   .     i   7<UK< 

!ig  in  cities  and  in  towns. 

•)•••»%:.  .>ii.  Luiidl.]  Your  Lordship  has  stated  that  you  i.  .u  y-ir 
^ame  very  largely.     Supposing  you  did  not  fetxl  your  game,  would 

'     v?     It  would  1 
t-nt  di'al  of  iir.: 


to  say  ill 
~  asked  to 
.  the  tir8tque> 
ig  to  shoot  with 
oxp'nse  alKvut  tet^ding?  because  if  he  does  n'  no 

: : ;  .11 .  V 


<}>ort.    I  hunt  over  a larcru  tract  of  country  :  of  i 
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of  the  covers  do  not  belong  to  me  ;  but  I  never  in  my  life  saw  any 
groat  quantity  of  game  where  the  game  was  not  fed  by  the  pro- 
prietors, and  fed  liighly. 

9534.  In  some  of  the  covers,  where  there  are  plenty  of  foxes, 
are  there  a  great  many  rabbits  ?     Sometimes  there  are.  ' 

3535.  In  some  covers,  where  there  are  many  pheasants,  are  there 
a  great  many  rabbits  and  hares  ?  Babbits,  of  course,  do  not  require 
feediiifi,  nor  do  hares ;  but  I  never  saw  a  tjreat  number  of  hares  in 
amjjjlace,  wdess  it  u-as  irell  preserved  by  the  owner. 

3536.  But  you  have  seen  covers  where  the  underwood  has  been 
greatly  damaged  by  rabbits  ?  Yes.  I  dislike  a  rabbit ;  they  are 
most  destructive  animals. 

3537.  You  kill  them  down?  Yes,  certainly;  they  are  more  de- 
stiixctive  to  the  landlord  than  to  the  tenant,  because  in  no  instance 
ai-e  the  woods  ever  let  to  the  tenants ;  they  are  always  kept  in  the 
landlord's  own  hands,  and  if  you  suffer  them  to  get  to  a  head,  the 
damage  done  to  underwood  by  the  rabbits  is  amazing.  Thei/  are 
so  prolific  that  you  cannot  control  them.-' 

3531S.  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  a  competent  judge  of  the 
damage  done  by  game,  and  of  the  drawback  which  game  is  to  good 
cultivation  on  an  arable  farm  ?  I  have  been  30  years  in  posses- 
sion of  my  own  estate.  I  live  upon  my  own  estate,  and  I  endea- 
vour to  use  my  eyes,  and  I  derive  eveiything  I  can  from  the  ex- 
perience which  I  have  enjoyed,  and  I  tliink  I  am  a  pretty  good 
judge. 

3539.  No  one  ceitainly  is  a  better  judge  than  your  lordship  upoil 
your  own  propeily  ;  but  the  question  refers  to  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, to  parts  where  the  game  is  preserved,  not  to  a  very  enormous 
extent,  but  still  where  a  great  head  of  game  exists,  and  where  it  is 
not  fed  ?  What  I  mean  generally  to  say  is,  that  without  preser- 
vation, and  without  feeding  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  I  never 
saw  a  gi'eat  quantity  of  game,  either  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  or 
over  the  Cotswold  Hills.  I  know  there  is  a  certain  ■  degree  of  pre- 
servation on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  but  I  never  saw  much  gauie 
there. 

3540.  In  many  parts  there  exist  hares,  and  rabbits,  and  par- 
tridges, and  a  certain  quantity  of  pheasants,  but  without  much 
feeding,  and  in  some  instances  none ;  do  not  you  think  that  in 
those  cases  the  hares  and  rabbits  would  not  only  do  damage,  but 
also  be  a  drawback  to  high  cultivation?  If  they  afe  in  such  num- 
bers that  I  never  have  seen,  I  cannot  tell  what  the  consequence 
may  be,  but  I  have  never  seen  them  in  such  quantities  as  to  do  any 
serious  damage  to  cultivation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  animated 
life  must  live  upon  the  produce  raised  by  tlie  industry  of  man  ; 
take  a  flock  of  rooks,  and  see  whether  they  will  not  do  as  mXidi 
damage  as  a  quantity  of  pheasants;  and  look  at  a  quantity  of  larks 

*  This  is  what  Mr.  Puscy  said  ;  yet  the  Jlarquis  of  Snlishiiry  tokl  the  Ctmi- 
nuttee  that  rabbits  were  bis  keepers'  perquisites,  uiid  that  fciith  is  the  usual 
praetiee.     Is  that  likely  to  keep  them  down  ? 
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and  sparrows.     All  animated  nature  feeds  uptm  the  produce  of  the 
industry  of  nuui.':' 

''i'>il.  If  any  one  of  your  tenants  represents  to  you  that  tliere 
is  a  large  head  of  hares  getting  up,  you  liave  them  killed  ?  I 
always  have  some  coursing  parties.  The  farmers  in  my  neighbour- 
hood are  very  fond  of  coursing  ;  I  take  them  over  the  estate,  and 
they  get  when?  there  are  most  hai'es  ;  the  coursers,  of  course,  like 
to  go  where  there  is  most  game. 

His  lordsliip  thought  farmers  generally  are  not  oppose<l  to 
the  game  laws,  and  founded  his  opinion  on  tliat  of  some  large 
farmers  in  tlie  Cotswold  Hills,  and  who  partly  farm  their  own 
land.  The  following  is  the  results  in  slaughter  of  his  lordship's 
presenation : 

3473,  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  quantity  of  game  is  killed 
U{x>n  your  estate  in  a  year  ?  I  can  give  a  tolemble  guess  ;  but  not 
without  reference ;  so  much  de|)ends  u{K)n  the  season.  I  should 
say  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  1  might  have  j>robably  killed  nearly 
10(»0  j»hea.sant8.  I  have  known  it  to  come  to  IviOO,  and  sometimes 
700  or  800  hares. 

3474.  How  many  rabbits?    Rabbits  I  destroy  as  many  as  I  can. 
8475.  And  partridges  ?     Of  partrid^jes  I  have  none,  on  account 

of  its  being  grass  laud.     I  do  not  kill  'M  brace  of  partridges  in 
a  year, 

.'U76.  Does  that  include  the  whole  extent  of  your  property  in 
(iloucestershire?    The  whole;  every  acre  I  have, 

;U77.  If  you  kill  only  700  or  HOO  hares  in  a  year,  there  must  be 
a  great  nuantity  left,  or  else  there  is  a  small  (]uantity  of  hari's  on 
it  ?  I  will  tell  you  why  that  is.  The  parish  of  Berkeley  is  all  grass 
land,  and  it  is  situated  near  the  Severn  ;  it  is  low  land.  Hares  and 
8h»'ep  an*  particularly  subject  to  a  diseiuse  called  the  rot,  an  infec- 
tion of  the  liver  ;  chronic  hepatitis  it  would  be  in  man ;  a  wet  sea- 
son will  sweep  otT  every  hare  nearly  upon  the  grass  land ;  tliere 
were  not  above  10  brace  left. 

347H.  Therefore  they  do  not  come  down  to  the  low  land,  but 
they  remain  in  the  high  land?  No,  I  have  not  much  pro|>erty  in 
the  Cotswold  Hills  ;  1  have  some,  but  the  chief  part  of  my  estate 
lies  entin-ly  in  the  parish  of  Berkeley  ;  I  have  a  little  pro|»«a-ty  in 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  but  it  is  not  much. 

JM'O.  You  statetl  in  your  evitlence  that  you  did  not  consider  the 
game  laws  severe,  and  that  you  thought  that  {>oaching  might  be  put 
down  by  more  stringent  laws  for  garne  dealers.     Are  vi.u  iinnmed 
ti>  give  the  Committee  any  opini«»n  as  to  theenactnn 
think  desirable  for  the  game  dealers  ?    There  is  a  ; ... 
House  of  Lords,  brought  in  by  Lonl  Dacre.  in  which  It) 
are  sonuj  very  good  suggeiitions  with  regard  to  il-    ••  -" « 

*  Bttt  the  larger  anioiab,  mrh  at  guM,  in  >  satwr»l 
ntiae%  M  mui'i  indiurtry  tAmtcm, 
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the  i^urchase  of  game,  but  of  course  I  cannot  at  this  moment  pledge 
myself;  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  consideration  as  to  what 
change  should  be  made,  and,  therefore,  I  could  not  at  this  moment 
state  what  change  I  would  make,  but  I  go  with  Lord  Dacre  to  a 
very  great  extent ;  I  am  sure  that  the  sale  of  game  has  afforded 
great  facilities  for  the  sale  of  game  illegally  obtained ;  I  told  Lord 
Dacre  so,  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  when  they  recommended 
the  sale  of  game ;  I  told  them  that  it  would  open  great  facilities 
to  the  sale  ol  game  illegally  obtained ;  and  so  it  has. 

3480.  Then  the  alterations  which  have  suggested  themselves  to 
you  have  been  rather  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  game  than  to  any 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  poachers  ?  Yes  ;  I  think  still 
that  you  should  have  a  certain  qualification  for  the  killing  and  the 
sale  of  game,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  doing  away  entirely  with 
the  qualification  to  kill  game  is  a  bad  measure, 

348 L  Mr.  Bright.]  Then  you  would  wish  another  qualification 
besides  that  of  the  £4  certificate  ?  That  is  no  qualification,  that  is 
merely  a  tax.  I  am  certain  of  another  thing,  that  the  present 
change  in  the  game  laws,  and  taking  away  the  necessity  of  any 
qualification  beyond  that  of  a  certificate,  has  had  the  very  revei*se 
effect  that  it  was  intended  to  have.  I  am  certain  that  the  present 
game  law  is  infinitely  more  aristocratical.  That  is,  by  thro\»ing  the 
power  of  presening  eame  entirely  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  large 
property;  because  the  facility  given  to  poaching  is  so  great,  th^X  a 
gentleman  farmer,  or  a  man  that  has  a  manor,  if  he  cannot  afford 
to  have  one  or  two  gamekeepers,  has  no  chance  of  keeping  game. 

3482.  How  had  he  the  power  of  keeping  game  before  ?  Because 
iinqualifed  persons  could  not  he  in  possession  of  game  without  being 
obliged,  to  account  for  it.  I  think,  by  the  9th  of  Anne,  an  unquali- 
fied person  was  obliged  to  account  for  the  game  in  his  possession. 

3483.  And  detection  of  poaching  was  more  easy  ?  No  doubt ; 
you  might  lay  an  information  against  a  man  for  having  game  in 
his  possession,  and  he  was  obliged  to  show  that  he  had  received  it 
from  a  qualified  person. 

3484.  Would  you  add,  as  one  of  your  recommendations,  that 
parliament  should  re-enact  the  ancient  qualification,  that  no  person 
should  shoot  who  was  not  possessed  of  £100  a  year  in  landed  pro- 
perty ?  That  depends  upon  what  the  object  of  parliament  is.  If 
the  object  of  parliament  is  to  destroy  game,  then  I  say  let  there  be  fio 
qualification  for  having  game  in  your  possession.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  object  of  parliament  is  to  preserve  game,  then  I  say  let 
there  be  a  qualification  of  some  kind.  It  depends  entirely  upon 
what  the  legislature  means ;  if  they  legislate  to  put  down  poaching, 
that  is  the  way  to  do  it ;  if  they  legislate  to  encourage  poaching,  let 
there  be  no  qualification. 

3485.  You  say  if  the  object  of  the  legislature  is  to  encourage  the 
preservation  of  game,  let  there  be  a  qualification  ;  and  if  it  is  to 
discourage  the  preservation  of  game,  let  there  be  no  qualification  ? 
Precisely  that.  I  am  quite  certain,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  great 
many  tenant  fanners  who  sport,  that  the  taking  away  the  qualiii- 
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cation  htis  done  more  to  encourage  poaching  than  almost  any- 
thing. 

M><Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  Parliament,  at  this  time,  to 
resene  to  gentlemen  possessing  £100  a  year  in  lauded  property  the 
right  of  killing  a  head  of  game  upon  any  occasion  when  it  may 
come  before  them  ?  Does  it  appear  to  you  rational  and  possible  ? 
I  should  say  to  do  that,  "faritis  descensus  avemi-,  "  but  the  going 
back  and  retracing  our  steps  is  almost  an  impossibility.  Parlia- 
ment has  done  many  things  that  probably  may  not  stand  the  test 
of  time ;  but  you  have  done  them,  and  to  retrace  your  steps,  "  rero- 
care  gradits  hie  labor  etil."  You  are  to  recollect  that  parliament  is 
Tery  much  influenced  by  agitation,  by  anything  whiih  has  a  sort  of 
claptrap,  a  sort  of  outciy  with  it.*  Memlx^rs  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  necessarily  influenced  by  popular  feeling,  by  any  clap- 
trap that  may  be  got  up ;  and  there  would  be  great  diflBculty  in  re- 
tracing this  as  well  as  many  other  enactments,  the  policy  or  the 
prudence  of  which  may  still  be  doubted. 

3487.  But3ou  were  understood  to  say  that  this  alteration,  which 
is  one  that  you  believe  is  injurious,  originated  with  Lonl  • 
and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury',  who  are  not  members  of  the  i 
of  Commons,  and  not  subject  to  influence  from  popuhur  ovucry  .' 
They  were  IxUh  membei-s  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time. 
I  do  not  think  they  were  influenced  by  that.  1  think  they  were 
mistaken  in  what  they  did. 

'M^><.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  are  not  pre- 
paivd  to  recomm«nd  that  the  legislature  shnnlil   r.  tr;ir.-  ut  -sfz-ni 
and  re-<*nact  the  old  qualification,  or  anyihii 
1  will  not  pledge  myself  to  that.     If  the  suljt. .  . 
tonsideration  it  will  be  my  duty  in  the*  House  of  J. 
l>f'sf  !-ttenlion  to  what  maybe  proposed;  but  oui  .-i   lu-    li.m-. 
•  !    I  i    IS  1  should  certainly  decline  to  gire  any  pledge  U))on  the 

Mtbjtil. 

3  li<9.  The  Committee  have  asked,  from  other  witnesses  who  have* 
coiiif  Irtfore  them,  their  opinions,  and  as  you  have  had  1  1 1»- 

rifuce.  you  must  have  tlie  means  of  forming  an  opinion  i* 

matter  ■.'     I  will  give  my  opinion ;  but  it  is  a  <! 
80  much  dilVicuUv  that  I  doubt  the  possibility 
present  H<m~  mions.   I  am  oi 

kind  of  (]uii\  !>ir  tho  pov<»p^ 

deal  to  put  I. 
gn-rtt  dminil 

H '  .  to  do  It :  iitit  I 

I't  '  7  fi)  put  doxrn    .  _  ' 

v  it. 

'    Then  is  !•        .    ;>inion  that  public  sentiment  is  ranniiw 
rather  against  exchistre  enactments  for  the  pnraenration  of  game? 

*  Thr  nmlrr  will  see  what  the  farmer*,  the  food>grow«B  of  the  commanity, 
•ay  to  luch  cbplrn]). 
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Public  sentiment,  if  left  alone,  is  not.  But  you  should  recollect 
that  there  have  been  a  number  of  itinerant  orators  in  England, 
\\ho  have  taken  it  up,  and  they  have  represented  the  aristocracy 
and  landlords  as  such  a  selfish  class,  that  they  wish  to  keep  the 
amusement  entirely  to  themselves,  to  the  demoralization  of  the 
lower  classes ;  and  that,  as  everybody  knows  perfectly  well,  has 
raised  a  strong  feeling  now  upon  the  subject.  If  you  look  at  the 
speeches  made  by  those  who  have  attended  those  meetings,  j-ou 
will  see  that  when  they  have  exhausted  themseh-es  in  railing  at  the 
landlords,  and  representing  them  as  a  selfish  class  on  account  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  corn  laws,  they  generally  biing  in  the  game 
laws  in  aid ;  that  has  been  almost  always  connected  with  the  other 
topic.  Look  at  almost  every  meeting  where  the  question  of  the 
corn  laws  has  been  agitated,  the  game  laws  have  been  brought  in, 
and  game  preserves  have  been  held  up  as  obnoxious  to  the  public : 
and  if  not  in  words,  the  spirit  of  the  speeches  has  been,  that  the 
poacher  was  a  man  entitled  to  sympathy,  and  that  any  man  who  put 
the  law  in  force  against  him  was  to  blame.  That  is  the  spirit  of  a 
great  part  of  the  periodical  jiress.-'- 

3491.  Have  you  read  those  speeches  of  itinerant  orators  at  the 
anti-corn-law  meetings  with  sufficient  care  to  enable-  you  to  speak 
so  positively  about  that  ?  I  will  give  you  the  last  instance  I  know 
of,  a  meeting  that  took  place  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  at  the  very  last 
meeting  that  took  place  upon  the  corn  laws.  Lord  Ducie  was  in 
the  chair ;  Mr.  Cobden  I  know  was  there  ;  and  after  the  discussion 
of  the  corn  laws,  a  dissenter  got  up  and  entered  into  a  long  tirade 
(I  can  have  no  interest  in  misrepresenting  him,  because  he  is  a 
wann  supporter  of  my  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley) ;  but  he  got 
up,  and  he  entered  into  a  long  tirade  against  the  game  laws,  though 
the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  corn  laws.  All  those 
things  have  produced  a  great  effect,  and  I  believe  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  this  that  persons  have  inflamed  the  lower  classes. 

349:2.  Has  it  never  stiixck  you  that  there  is  a  little  inconsistency 
in  a  class  of  men, — in  your  class,  for  instance,  the  la nded proprietors, 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  food,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  game  which,  however  innocent  a  recreation, 
must  be  looked  upon  with  objection  by  the  poor,  who  tidnk  that  the 
prohibition  of  food  is  injuriuus  to  them,  this  game  consuming  some 
portion  of  the  food  grown  in  this  island  ?  I  have  never  given  any 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  com  laws. 

3493.  Does  not  it  appear  natural  that  such  a  subject  might  be 
brought  into  a  discussion  of  the  corn  laws  without  any  great  irrele- 
vancy ?  I  should  question  the  strict  justice,  and  deny  that  they 
are  necessarily  connected  the  one  with  the  other ;  but  when  a  man 
wishes  to  advocate  a  cause,  he  brings  in  all  that  he  thinks  of, 

*  It  is  rather  surprising  that  so  shrewd  a  man  as  Eai'l  Fitzhardinge  should 
not  have  observed,  that  the  game  law  question  must  have  some  foundation 
in  wrong,  or  it  would  not  attract  such  general  attention. 
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— even-thing  tliat  ran  Ix*  bruught  to  inci-easc  the  po])ularity  of  the 
question  he  argues.- 

'M9(\.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  the  practice  of  landed  propne- 
toi*8  to  let  their  lands  lower  on  account  of  game  ?  /  think  not :  I 
do  not ;  my  laud  is  let  quite  as  high  iis  my  neighbours* ;  and  mor<» 
than  that,  where  I  have  the  greatest  number  of  hares,  which  is  in 
the  parish  of  Slimbridge,  1  have  a  higher  rent ;  that  land  averages 
about  48s.  or  50s.  an  acre,  and  the  other  is  about  k'2.  Where 
there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  hai'es,  it  lets  for  48s.  or  50s.. 
and  in  some  instances  5.'ts.,  and  in  the  parish  of  Berkeley  the 
average  is  only  about  i'vJ. 

."U97.  Is  not  the  parish  of  Slimbridge  nearer  the  water?  No, 
they  both  adjoin  tlie  Severn  ;  the  whole  of  my  estate  is  bounded  by 
the  Severn. 

.'UOH.  Would  you  have  the  Committee  infer  from  that,  that  the 
keeping  of  a  good  many  hares  is  one  means  of  enabling  the  tenant 
to  pay  more  rent?  Tlie  land  is  better;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
greater  quantity  of  hares  there  does  not  interfere  with  th<'  pay- 
ment of  the  rent ;  the  land  is  better,  and  without  reference  to  there 
being  more  game  he  gives  more  rent  for  the  land  there  than  in  the 
parish  of  Berkeley  ;  but  yet  then-  are  more  hares  in  the  paiish  of 
Slimbridge  than  in  the  parish  of  Berkeley. 

3563.  ]Mr.  Villiert.]  You  aie  of  opinion  that  the  law  requin»s 
some  amendment  at  present  ?  I  do  not  know  that  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  amendment ;  I  have  no  great  wish  to  see  it  changed  ; 
if  it  were  under  consideration  I  should  suggest  an  amendment  to 
it,  but  I  would  not  be  the  person  to  agitate  the  question. 

H5(Ji.  You  are  of  opinion  that  you  must  do  one  of  two  things  ; 
either  destroy  game  entirely,  or  preserve  it  as  far  a.s  the  law  will 
enable  you  to  presene  it  ?  No :  what  I  said  in  answt'r  to  th«! 
question  was,  that  if  there  were  no  law  you  nmst  then  destroy  it  or 
you  must  have  a  law  to  enable  you  to  pr«*serve  it.  Now  it  is  dis- 
cretionary witli  a  j>erson ;  a  man  may  preserve  highly  or  he  may 
preserve  moderately ;  and  in  propoilion  to  the  care  tliat  he  pays  to 
it,  HO  will  h«'  reap  corresjwndingly. 

'\oi\b.  If  there  were  no  game  laws  there  would  be  no  preserrers 
of  game  ?     /  am  certain  there  trotdd  be  none. 

•\^ti\{\.  You  complain  of  the  penuission  now  given  liy  th.  law  i.i 
«ell  game?  No,  I  do  not  complain  of  the  j)ermission  to  sell  ciiin. , 
but  I  think  that  more  regulation  for  the  sale  of  game  iiu-,'lit  it: 
alForded. 

:15(57,  You  would  have  the  old  qualification  r» st«>red  '  1  .>  a nr- 
tain  extent  I  would.  If  you  wish  to  prevent  jH>iieliin>!.  and  tlie 
illegal  sale  of  game,  that  is,  the  sale  of  gmn«'  l>y  potulo  i-s.  I  am 
O'rtain  you  could  not  do  better  than  n-sioif  tli.-  ijuuliti.jitioM  for 
the  person  who  is  to  sell  game  to  the  dealer,  thai  is,  the  qualifi- 
cation l)eyond  paying  the  tax. 

*  Bnt  why  was  this  qvotkni  popolar  f  If  Ui  lorUrip  evM  iro  to  a  markpi 
tabic  without  being  kaowo,  be  would  aooo  beabl«  to  wppljr  to  annrer. 
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Lord  Fitzhardinge  sees  plainly  enough  that  when  legislation 
about  the  game  laws  was  begun  with  a  view  to  adapt  the  system 
to  the  exigencies  of  modern  society,  the  system  itself  was  doomed. 
He  therefore  has  always  preferred  tlie  real  feudal  plan  of  making 
game  contraband  in  the  hands  of  all  but  the  landowners. 

Possibly  some  readers  may  have  seen,  and  more  will  have 
heard,  of  the  extraordinary  increase  of  produce  which  Lord 
Ducie  has  obtained  from  his  "  Whitfield  Example  Farm,"  in 
Gloucestershire,  by  means  of  outlay  and  labour ;  and  to  a  real 
farmer  the  way  in  wliich  Lord  Fitzhai'dinge  refers  to  that  fann 
will  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  his  lordsliip's  own  backward- 
ness as  a  landed  proprietor.  He  spoke  rather  boastingly  of 
having  tenants-at-will  on  his  estate,  whose  forefathers  had  lived 
on  the  same  fai*ms  as  yearly  tenants  for  150  and  200  years;  but 
such  tenants  will  generally  be  found  to  be  httle  in  advance  of 
their  ancestors  in  the  management  of  land.  Such  a  stationary 
condition,  however,  judging  by  tlie  following  passages,  would 
not  be  displeasing  to  his  lordship. 

3506  Mr.  Bright.]  Do  you  know  a  farm  in  your  neighbourhood 
called  the  Whitfield  Example  Farm  ?    Yes. 

3507.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  that  fann  is  yielding  a 
larger  produce  than  it  did  some  time  ago,  or  than  any  other  farm  of 
the  same  number  of  acres  in  the  district?  The  system  of  agriculture 
upon  that  farm  is  entirely  changed.  There  was  veiy  fine  timber  * 
upon  it,  some  of  the  Jinest  oak  and  ash  I  ever  saw.  It  was  all  grass 
land,  I  have  no  doubt;  it  was  cultivated  as  a  dairy  farm.  The 
whole  of  that  timber  was  cut  down,  and  an  amazing  expense  gone 
to,  to  turn  it  into  an  arable  fai'm  entirely.  Of  course,  whether  that 
has  paid  Lord  Ducie  no  man  can  know  but  himself;  we  may 
entertain  our  doubts  about  it. 

3508.  Do  you  doubt  the  fact,  that  the  produce  of  that  farm  does 
exceed  considerably  the  produce  of  any  farm  of  equal  size  within 
that  district  ?  You  must  know  that  newly  broken-up  ground  will 
produce  a  most  extraordinarj-  crop. 

3509.  Do  3^ou  know  that  it  is  producing  more  than  any  farm  of 
the  same  number  of  acres  within  that  district  ?  Jt  would  for  the 
fii-st  or  second  year ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  continue  to  do 
so.  I  have  been  over  the  farm;  it  is  in  very  Jine  order;  but  to 
judge  whether  it  \ri)\  be  practically  beneficial  to  the  owner  is  im- 
possible for  me,  unless  I  know  what  Lord  Ducie  laid  out,  and  what 
he  sold  his  timber  for,  and  what  the  expense  of  the  buildings  and 
of  the  cultivation  has  been.f 

*  Next  to  game  the  farmer's  chief  enemy. 

t  All  these  particulars  have  becu  published  by  Mr,  Morton  the  tenant. 


WHITFIELD  EXAMPLE   FARM.  1  t  * 

8510.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  it  would  be  as  good 
land  to  gallop  over  as  it  was  Ix'fore  ?  Certainly  not,  because  arable 
land  is  never  so  gootl  to  gallop  over  as  grass  land. 

8511.  Would  it  not  be  worse  to  gallop  over,  on  account  of  it« 
being  so  well  drained,  and  beautifully  pulverized  ?  It  is  Ix^tter  to 
gallop  over  a  great  deal ;  that  is  what  we  want.  In  the  land  that 
is  not  drained,  your  horse  gets  up  to  his  knees. 

351 '2.  But  if  it  be  land  that  is  almost  like  garden  beds,  there  is 
some  objection  to  galloping  over  it  ?  I  should  not  like  to  gallop 
over  it,  because  I  do  not  want  to  damage  the  tenants'  wheat ;  f 
should  go  as  much  as  possible  along  the  furrows  ;  but  of  course  on 
drained  land  you  go  infinitely  lighter  than  on  land  uudrained. 

3513.  If  your  estate  were  laid  out  like  that,  and  cultivated  like 
that,  would  there  not  be  less  harbour  and  refuge  for  game  than 
there  is  at  present  upon  it  ?  V'  •♦  vouid  increase  the  game  to  an 
extraordinary  extent. 

3514.  If  there  was  no  cov.  r  wiuui'ver?  That  is  supposing  you 
were  to  grub  up  all  your  woods.  Then  you  nuist  have  some  sale  for 
the  timber.  Such  a  man  ought  to  be  hung  upon  the  highest  oak 
tree  upon  his  estate.  Oak  timber  has  been  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
if  a  war  should  break  out  again,  it  would  be  so  again.  /  should  he 
sorry  to  cut  down  my  timber  as  Lord  Ducie  has  done.  No  doubt  he 
thinks  ho  is  right,  but  1  would  not  do  such  a  thing;  aud  more  than 
that,  beinff  a  tena}it  for  life,  I  coidd  tWt  do  it,  bt'cause  my  estate  is 
entailed  trith  impeachment  of  waste,  and  therefore  I  could  not  do  it  J' 
I  can  only  cut  down  that  timber  which  is  ripe ;  I  have  no  power  to 
destroy  the  growing  timbt-r.  My  heir  presumptive  would  i 
diately,  if  he  found  that  I  was  doing  what  has  been  don^  , 
that  farm,  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  ir^juuction  to 
prevent  me. 

3516.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  high  state  of  agriculture,  like 
that  which  has  \)evn  carried  on  upon  Whitfield  Farm,  is  consistent 
with  the  strict  preser%ation  of  game  ?  Yes;  I  think  it  might  Ik?  if 
you  have  covers  and  feed  in  them.  As  I  have  already  told  you,  a 
great  part  of  my  land  is  grass ;  nevertheless  of  course  there  is 
some  arable,  becausf  tliere  must  be  manure  made  fn»m  the  grass 
land,  and  tlicro  must  be  a  small  prop<»rtion  of  amble  huid  to  every 
grass  farm  ;  you  could  not  carry  on  the  business  of  the  farui  wiih- 
«iut  it,  consequently  you  have  some  arable  lan«l.  Now  I  have  some 
ju^bK'  laml  close  to  the  cover.  The  tenant  has  bn^ken  up  arable 
Intid  rlovo  to  the  cover,  an»l  he  has  had  as   giKxl   ctojih  as   any 

I  lie  squires  ami  jiisucos  are,  to  a  man.  in  favour  tif  pruteotiug 


Ml    I'tHi.  /  V    You  hare  gireu  your  Opinion  as  to  tlH*cflect 
^iuue  u(>uu  agricultural  produce ;  are  you  aoquaiutcKl  with  th« 

*  Ih'n  W9  have  the  glimpse  of  aaoUier  faapadt— 1  to  jpod  hail— dry. 
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opinions  of  other  gentlemen  in  your  county,  upon  the  subject  ? 
Yes. 

354T.  Is  it  the  prevailing  opinion  among  them,  that  game  can  be 
presened  without  injurj-  to  the  farmers  ?  I  think  it  is ;  I  speak 
from  what  I  know.  You  may  conceive  the  quantity  of  game  to  be 
so  large  as  to  do  serious  injui*y  to  the  farmer,  but  I  never  saw  it. 
I  should  say,  that  every  landowner  having  a  gim,  has  the  power  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  game,  and  would  necessarily  do  so,  if  he 
found  it  injurious  to  his  tenants;  because,  if  those  imaginary  quan- 
tities of  game  e.\ist,  and  if  they  have  clone  such  damage  as  they 
are  reported  or  represented  to  have  done,  the  tenant  could  not  2>ay 
his  rent  A- 

3548.  Practically  speaking,  you  do  not  hear  complaints  of  the 
damage  done  by  game  ?     I  do  not  in  my  own  county. 

3549.  Do  you  ever  attend  the  sessions  in  your  county  ?  Con- 
stantly. 

3550.  Did  you  never,  upon  those  occasions,  hear  any  remark 
upon  the  subject  of  the  game  laws  or  of  game?  Never  at  the 
sessions.  A  court,  of  course,  is  not  the  place  at  which  to  make 
remarks  upon  anything  but  the  business  with  which  the  court  is 
occupied.  When  you  dine  at  the  magistrates'  table  afterwards,  the 
conversation  is  just  the  same  as  the  mixed  conversation  anywhere 
else. 

3551.  And  they  have  generally  expressed  the  opinion  that  game 
does  no  harm,  and  that  the  game  laws  ought  to  be  maintained? 
Unquestionably ;  if  you  were  to  poll  the  whole  of  the  magistracy, 
I  should  say  that  nine  out  of  ten  would  be  in  favour  of  protection 
to  game. 

3552.  You  do  not  make  any  compensation  to  your  tenants  for 
any  damage  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  game  ?  I  never  had 
occasion ;  they  have  never  applied  for  it.  If  they  could  show  to 
me  real  ground  that  such  was  the  case,  I  should  feel  mj'self  bound 
to  do  it ;  because  if  I  exact  the  full  rent  for  my  estate,  and  any- 
thing prevents  the  man  from  farming  it  in  the  best  manner,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  his  rent,  and  I  must  either  make  him  a 
deduction  or  destroy  the  game ;  but  that  case  never  occurred. 

But  magistrates  feel  reluctance  to  administer  tlie  law. 

3592.  Mr.  Villiers.]  You  stated  that  the  law  with  respect  to 
game  has  been  administered  ver}'  leniently  in  your  county  ?    Very. 

3593.  Is  that  a  wise  course  to  pursue  upon  the  view  which  you 
take  of  the  game  laws  ?  I  think  not.  But,  I  think  that  under  the 
influence  of  popular  outcry  there  has  been  such  objection  raised  by 
the  speeches  connected  with  the  corn-law,  and  by  the  periodical 

*  The  landlords'  self  interest  will  ere  long  accomplish  the  abolition  of  the 
game  system.  A  landowner  in  Parliament  (a  protectionist)  having  lately 
tlestroyed  all  his  game,  on  being  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  said,  "  Do  you  think  I 
cm  going  to  keep  game  now  we  are  open  to  foreign  competition  ?"  This  is 
fiigniiicant,  and  proves  that  the  *'  itinerant  orators  "  of  the  League  knew  wliat 
tliev  Mere  talking  about. 
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pivss,  that  they  are  absolutely  afraid.  It  is  an  unjust  and  unworthy 
fnar,  but  it  does  oj)erate  u|K)n  them,  and  there  in  a  great<r  disin- 
cliuation  on  tlie  part  of  the  magistrates  to  convict  ofl'enders  upon 
f^anie  offences ;  and  they  require  much  clearer  evidence,  an«l 
subject  to  severer  cross-exiiminaUons  |»ei*sons  who  come  forward  to 
prove  an  offence  against  the  game  laws,  than  they  do  upon  any 
other  offenct'. 

'    Do  you  ever  hear  general  remarks  ujwn  the  subject  by  the 
I  ates  ?     Yes,  after  dinner. 
i  »'.i'».  Have  you  ever  heard  them  say  that  they  are  under  the 
iiifhifUfe  of  popular  feeling?     No  man  likes  to  own  that,  because 
it  i;>  a>'Kn"V,  I-'iiu'ii;'^'  >   'Wiinlice. 

i  I'Hi.  I !,,  y  «ii.  M'.t  a  -<igu  any  motive  for  being  lenient  upon  this 
matter  ?  They  would  not  admit  that  they  were,  because  they  would 
then  be  mlmitting  that  tliey  were  not  doing  their  duty. 

3597.  Hut  as  far  an  you  can  observe,  the  feeling  is  ver}'  strong 
in  the  county  of  (iloucester  about  the  game  laws,  as  you  say  the 
magistrates  are  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  {popular 
feeling  ?  1  think  they  are  so  ;  I  think  there  is  not  a  magistrate  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester  but  would  feel,  when  a  game  case  is 
brought  before  him,  that  he  shall  be  subject  to  being  assailed  as  a 
magistrate.  I  heard  an  examniation  to  the  effect  of  tning  to  show- 
that  a  magistrate  would  b<!  guilty  of  jjartiality  towards  a  brother 
magistrate  who  hapi)ened  to  be  a  gain**  j»j-es«*r\'er,  and  that  he  would 
l»e  ttx)  seven;  towards  the  j^oueher.  I  know  that  it  produces  a  fear 
lest  that  charge  should  be  brought  against  them  ;  they  are  under 
the  f<-Hr  of  u  |M)puhir  outcry ;  they  fear  to  put  the  laws  : 
j»oneliiug  as  hi^'hly  :is  they  would  the  law  against  any  otlier  < 
and  they  alwiiys  subject  the  witnesses  to  sererer  cross-exauiinatiouft. 
and  j»irie«»  do  tin-  same. 

.'159H.  Do  you  know  ujion  what  this  popular  out**r}'  is  founded  ? 
No,  1  do  not.  There  are  a  gi-eat  many  |)opuljir  outcries  that  I  do 
n«»t  know  what  they  are  foundtnl  u|)on.  They  are  sometimes  got 
up  by  persons  fur  the  sake  of  popularity  or  for  vanity. 

'.\:A)i).  When  outcries  of  this  sort  are  got  up  in  that  way  and  are 
cjuite  groundless,  do  you  find  that  they  carry  with  them  a  large 
}>ortion  of  the  public  ?    A  large  class.     When  you  tell  pe«»ple  of 
the  lower  chuts  that  they  are  wronged,  that  there  is  a  «-1.i-<«i    .1w.\e 
them  who  arc  seltish,  pressing  them  down,  and  arrogat;  ir 

privi!i'<;oH  to  tliemselves  which  tliey  ought  not  to  have,  ii  .-  ... ...ivs 

I'ulalahle. 

U<iu(>.  Does  this  outcry  against  the  game  laws  proceed  rn'--'" 
lionj  the  lower  class,  aiid  not  at  all   from  the  farmers  ai 
III!  '  "         '  -s?     As  far  an  1  know  of  th.    i      '  " 
I"  ilie  game  laws  aw  uniNipuhii 

.■(•i<»l.  the  farmers  never  raise  their  \> 
lauily  not  in  my  county,  I  can  «i>eak  n 
own  t«'nants.  but  '  '"  the  country  I  Im: 

Hills.     Ihit  tlicf  ^^ovi'mi-Kl  by  Uie  n<  • 

'Miiyi.  Have  you  any  proj>crty  in  Worcchtcndiuv 
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3003.  Did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  of  a  case  of  poaching  last 
year  in  which  one  or  two  lives  were  lost  ?  I  saw  it  in  the  news- 
papers. 

3604.  Did  you  happen  to  see  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  grand 
jury  with  respect  to  the  game  laws,  upon  that  occasion  ?  I  think  it 
was  the  petit  jury.  I  remember  seeing  in  the  newspapers  an 
account  that  a  man  had  been  murdered. 

3605.  Do  you  recollect  that  the  jury  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
as  to  the  mischiefs  that  followed  from  the  strict  preservation  of 
game  ?     Yes ;  I  should  not  concur  with  it. 

3606.  Do  you  know  of  what  class  of  persons  juries  are  generally 
composed  ?  Petit  juries  are  taken  from  farmers  and  shopkeepers, 
and  persons  in  the  middle  class. 

3607.  With  respect  to  the  lenient  administration  of  the  game 
law,  are  you  of  opinion  that  that  has  promoted  poaching  ?  I  do  not 
think  a  magistrate  who  does  his  duty  can  exercise  a  discretion  as  to 
the  administration  of  the  law,  if  a  case  is  proved  clearly  before  him. 
There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  magistrate  has  a  discretionary 
power,  particularly  in  the  awarding  punishments  as  to  fines  and 
imprisonment ;  in  all  those  he  has  discretionary  power ;  but  in 
some  instances  the  Act  is  imperative ;  the  magistrate  has  no  power 
to  exercise  a  discretion  ;  he  is  bound  to  carry  the  Act  into  effect 
upon  the  case  being  proved  before  him  by  evidence.  There  are 
many  cases,  particularly  as  to  the  amount  of  punishment,  where  he 
has  a  discretionary  power ;  but  I  never  knew  the  maximum  fine 
levied,  or  the  maximum  of  punishment  given  ;  veiy  generally  the 
minimum,  scarcely  ever  amounting  to  a  medium.  My  opinion  is, 
that  magistrates  may  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  game  laws,  but  the  police  magistrates  in  London, 
by,  in  many  instances  where  they  have  a  discretionary  power,  in  the 
first  instance  inflicting  the  minimvun  instead  of  a  greater  amount 
either  of  imprisonment  or  of  fine.  I  believe  they  would  check 
offences  infinitely  more  if  they  were  not  so  lenient. 

Another  game  preserving  witness  was  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson. 
Shows  the  extent  to  which  game  had  been  preserved  on  an 
estate  in  Norfolk.  This  gentleman  was  examined  in  March, 
1846. 

516.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  What  is  the  result  of  your  experience,  as 
a  preserver  of  game  and  as  a  large  farmer  ?  For  a  vast  number 
of  years  I  had  the  management  of  my  uncle's,  Lord  Berner's, 
property,  the  Didlington  estate,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  before  it 
came  into  my  own  hands,  from  1819  to  about  1837  ;  the  quantity 
of  game  killed  on  that  property  varied  from  800  to  1,200  head  in 
the  season.  The  extent  of  the  property  is  about  4,000  acres.  In 
the  year  1837  I  took  it  into  my  own  hands,  and  I  have  before  me 
an  account,  taken  from  my  game-book,  of  the  quantity  killed  each 
year  since  that  time. 


THE   HON.   H.    W.   WILSON, 
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^  read  the  same,  as  joUotc$ :] 
DAULINGTON,  GAME  KHXED. 
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The  falling,'  off  in  pheasants,  in  the  last  three  yeare,  was  in  con- 
8e<juence  of  the  land  being  let  to  a  gentleman  who  did  not  much 
care  about  killing  game ;  at  least  his  object  was  merely  for  exercise. 
1  should  observe,  that  the  rabbits  the  tenants  have  Uie  liberty  of 
killing  as  well  as  ourselves.  Woodcocks,  y,ild  .lii.l."^  ^m,!  .11  fl.-^.,© 
sort  of  things,  it  will  be  seen,  amount  to  a  c.  r ; 

but  the  partridges,  pheasants,  and  hare-  "  iici  Ui^i  I 

understootl  were  required. 

MI.  Chairman.]  I  understand  you  t«j  Mau-.  iii:u  the  tenants 
have  the  liberty  of  killing  the  rabbits  ati  well  as  the  landlord,  ortho 
person  who  han  the  manor  ?  Yes ;  we  adopted  that  principle  somo 
years  ago,  and  found  Uiat  it  gave  Uie  greatest  satiafaction.  IVe  do 
not  allou!  thi  '     rabbU$  bjf  wajf  qf  profit,  and  there- 

fore we  refer  I  /  tkem ;  we  do  not  intend  to  make  a 

}>r'  <   «r«  allow  the  tenants  the  right 

nj  cxrrtn,  but  in  the  hedge-rows. 

an  .  liiuv  kill,  icith  certain  ee(ception» ;  that 

it.  ■!. 

vears,  beginniTv  re  are 

a  ( •  >  put  down  as  la  that 

the  wh< '  s  killed  upon  '  'r     No. 

519.    I  1  Its  killed  in  I  :lje  landlord,  or 

the  p<rson  having  the  manor?  Yes  ;  that  is  the  return  from  my 
ganie-b«"ik  (.f  th..  days'  shooting. 

5*20.  i  of  the  rabbits  killed  by  the  tenants  who  havetlM 

liberty  oi  .w..,..^  ihcm?     Yes. 

6QI.  Is  it  exduHivu  of  any  other  rabbits  which  are  killed  under 
youf  directions  by  tlie  rabbit  killers?     For  the  first  t-- - — ■  \ 
eni|>i<>v»d   two   men   during  the  whole  summer,  on    . 
distroy  the  rabbits;  those  we  kept  no  account  of,  for  in  v  kuuu 
you  11'.^'  and  old  during  Uie  summer  ;  this  merely  takes  in  the  gaoM 

.'»J\:    This  takes  in  only  tlioso  rabbiu  which  were  killed  for  sport? 

KMictly  so. 

.')v;;i.  Mr.  Cripp*.]  You  do  not  ret^uire  the  tenants  to  ww  you 
any  account  of  the  number  of  rabhiSs  that  they  kill?    Nev-  r*    I 
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only  find  fault  with  them  if  I  see  a  greater  head  of  rabbits  than 
there  ought  to  be. 

538.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  you  sell  game  ? 
We  sell  the  game  ;  we  give  a  great  deal  away,  but  Avhat  is  not 
wanted  for  my  friends  and  myself  we  invariably  sell,  and  that 
meets  with  as  ready  a  market  as  any  other  description  of  food  which 
we  produce  upon  the  farm. 

539.  Then  you  regard  the  game  in  every  point  of  view  as  a  lucra- 
tive species  of  private  pi'operty  ?  Most  decidedly ;  it  adds  con- 
sidei'ably  to  the  value  of  all  our  light  land  properties. 

540.  The  produce  of  game  in  money  is  not  included  in  the  esti- 
mates you  have  given  in  ?     Certaiidy  not. 

541.  Then  you  have  .found,  in  your  experience  as  a  game 
preserver  and  a  farmer,  that  the  produce  of  the  estate  and  the  game 
have  increased  considerably  together  ?     Exactly. 

542.  Have  you  found  that,  with  the  increase  of  game  upon  the 
land,  the  inclination  to  poach  has  increased  among  the  labourers  ? 
The  reverse,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  well  preserved,  and 
the  almost  certainty  of  detection.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  not 
had  more  than  two  or  three  convictions,  and  I  do  not  recollect  one 
during  the  latter  period. 

543  Chairman.]  What  do  you  mean  by  the  latter  period  ?  From 
1837  to  1842. 

544.  Was  there  any  poaching  befoi-e  1837,  when  the  land  was 
less  strictly  preserved,  and  when  there  was  a  less  amount  of  game  ? 
We  used  to  have  constant  convictions ;  and  if  you  go  back  as  far  as 
1819,  we  vised  to  have  constant  fights  with  armed  people,  with 
black  faces  and  watch  words,  and  all  ready  to  draw  up  in  a  line  ; 
they  were  regularly  marshalled. 

545.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley .]  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  extent 
of  poaching  has  decreased  with  the  preservation  of  game  .''  In 
strictly  preserved  districts,  most  decidedly  so. 

546.  Chairman.]  As  regards  your  own  experience  upon  that  par- 
ticular property  ?  Not  only  on  that  property  but  all  round  the 
neighbourhood. 

547.  Mr.  G.  Berkeler/.]  Then  do  you  look  upon  it  as  a  fact 
within  your  knowledge,  that  there  is  more  poaching  where  there  is 
less  game  ill  looked  after,  than  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  game 
well  looked  after  ?     There  is  no  question  about  it. 

548.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  other  crimes,  as  well  as 
l^oaching,  are  more  prevalent  on  neglected  lands  where  there  is  no 
presen-ation  of  game,  than  where  game  is  strictly  preserx^ed  ?  On 
lands  with  which  I  have  had  anything  to  do,  that  is  certainly  the 
case  ;  I  can  speak  to  many  instances  where  the  farmers  have  been 
thankful  that  keepers  have  been  employed,  and  they  have  said, 
"  We  can  now  leave  our  ploughs  and  our  harrows  in  the  field  ;  we 
are  not  subject  to  the  depredation  that  we  used  to  be." 

549.  Then  do  you  look  upon  the  preservation  of  game,  and  the 
persons  employed  in  it,  to  be  a  protection  to  all  other  rural  property '? 
No  doubt,  limited  to  their  beats,  it  is  the  greatest  possible  protection. 
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550.  T)o  you  rear  much  of  your  tfame  hy  hami  *     Ye$* 

551.  Durinf»  the  winter  do  you  feed  it  in  the  covers?  The 
system  is,  where  we  presence  most  strictly,  tliat  the  keepers  rear  a 
vast  number  of  pheiLsants  under  hens,  and  those  are  removed  from 
tlie  heath  ground,  where  they  are  ^'enerally  placetl  in  the  coops,  to 
the  covers,  and  there  they  are  fed  with  artificial  food  ;  and  in  fact  they 
never  do,  an<l  cannot  do  any  damage  whatever  to  the  tenants'  crops. 

55'3.  Then  in  it  your  opinion  that  tlie  proprietor  of  the  game,  by 
the  artificial  food,  keeps  the  pheasants,  and  not  the  tenants  of  the 
land  ?     To  a  very  great  e.ttent  with  pheasants,  it  is  so. 

Next  is  a  preserving  landlord's  account  of  letting  his  game 
farms;  itisobviniK  b..  b!.<  rMv.  r  Im..]  men  of  much  iiui'-?*""!-""''? 
to  deal  with. 

560.  Has  it  come  within  your  knowledge,  that  allowance  is  always 
made  by  landlords  in  letting  farms  to  tenants  where  tliere  is  a  great 
quantity  of  game?  For  the  perio<l  of  *25  years  and  upwards  that  I 
had  the  management  of  my  uncle's  property,  and  since  1  have  had 
it  in  my  own  hands,  I  can  say  that  I  never  yet  had  a  valuation  in 
which  the  valuer  did  not  ask  some  questions  as  to  the  ).' 
probably  he  would  ask  whether  the  amount  of  game  that  hi 

saw  upon  the  land,  was  the  quantity  we  ii         '    'to  keep,  a: 
would  send  in  his  return  with  a  not»*  -  4  to  this  i 

"  With  the  present  (|u:uitity  of  game  I  coiibulir  it  worth  so  much ; 
if  there  were  no  lians  upon  it  I  should  add  i'50,  £'60,  or  4'70,"  rs 
the  case  may  be.    I  fi)und  in  my  desk,  the  morning  I  cai 
note  from  one  of  those  valuers.    This  is  many  years  ago,  ■; 
time  that  1   was  first  mentioning.  August   1^19;  he  say>,  li. 
estimates  tlie  destiiiction   of  game  at  i,'15U  annually,  and  tb^' 
prop«n'  management,  plenty  of  game  might  be  left  without  injury 
to  the  tenant.* 

561.  Chairman.]  What  extiMit  of  land  was  that?  They  were 
two  out  of  three  farms  that  I  had  in  my  own  hands. 

56^.  Mr.  Urit/ht.]  How  many  acres  were  there  <m  those  two 
farms?     Ab<jut  1,400  acres. 

568.  Mr.  G.  Brrkde%j.]  Then  is  it  a  fact  within  your  knowledge. 
that  game  fanns  are  usually  underlet,  or  let  at  rents  to  compemate 
the  tenants?  Invariably;  1  never  knew  an  instanoe  of  tne  oon- 
trary  ;  1  never  had  a  valuer  or  a  farmer  who  came  to  take  a  fnnn 
(and  I  have  done  all  that  business  myself)  that  has  not  said.  **  NN  hy, 
sir,  what  is  to  b«»  done  about  game  ?  What  sort  of  quantity  «.f  gome 
ai'o  we  to  have  ?"  And  my  answer  has  always  Ixhmi,  "  I  let  the  farm 
with  an  allowance  of  10  jn-r  cent,  for  the  game  ui>on  it :  Hf  will 
take  carf  that  it  dof»  not  do  yuu  any  dtvnatj^  nutre  than  usual  :f  but 
the  game  we  insist  ujKtn  ;  in  fact,  we  consiih-r  it  a  great  {Ktrtittn  of 
till-  value  of  the  estate." 


•  'i'k«  lkn<ll<ir<l  »  vaIuit,  let  U  b«  rMMak*ml. 

•  Till  n*K<lfr   will   Irarn   tomathini^   h«r»aAi>r  of  lb*  *■!■•  ot  tbaa*   v«rt«| 

protniM'!!. 
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564.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  game  now  having  been  made  an 
article  of  food  for  general  consumption,  it  should  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  private  property  ?  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable, 
as  tending  to  check  the  great  evil  of  poaching. 

565.  Are  you  aware  that  game  is  at  this  moment  private  property  ? 
It  is  not  exactly  private  property. 

666.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  recognized  by  law  as  private 
property  ?  Not  exactly ;  it  is  when  you  take  possession  of  it,  but 
it  is  not  when  it  is  alive  in  a  state  of  nature. 

567.  How  do  you  explain  the  difference  ?  Because  it  may  move 
6ff  your  property  to  another. 

568.  Is  it  not,  while  it  is  on  one  propert)-,  the  property  of  the 
person  on  whose  land  it  is  ?     Of  course  it  is. 

569.  Then  is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  is  your  opinion, 
that  during  the  time  it  is  on  a  person's  land,  it  is  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  owner  of  the  land  ?     I  consider  it  is. 

626.  Mr.  Bright.]  You  have  given  us  a  list  of  the  quantity  of 
game  killed ;  do  you  consider  that  this  estate  is  very  strictly  pre- 
served, and  that  the  quantity  of  game  is  very  large  ?  It  is 
strictly  preserved  ;  but  if  J  lived  upon  thei  spot,  I  should  increase  the 
quantity. 

627.  Do  you  know  any  estate  where  the  quantity  of  game  is, 
upon  the  same  quantity  of  land,  three  or  four  times  what  it  is 
upon  that  estate  ?     Considerably  more,  but  not  three  or  four  times. 

628.  You  stated  that  the  tenants  had  the  liberty  of  killing 
rabbits  ;  do  they  have  leases  ?     From  year  to  year. 

629.  What  is  the  the  covenant  in  the  agreement  with  respect  to 
rabbits  ?  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  it  is  worded  thus  :  the  tenant 
shall  have  the  liberty  of  destroying  the  rabbits  in  common  with  the 
landlord,  covers  excepted  ;  not  to  employ  any  objectionable  person,  or 
to  kill  from  some  day  in  the  end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  July ; 
the  two  months  in  the  breeding  seasoti.* 

630.  What  is  meant  by  an  objectionable  person  ?  That  he  is 
not  to  employ  a  poacher. 

631.  He  is  not  to  employ  a  clever  person  to  kill  the  rabbits? 
He  may  employ  the  best  persons  he  can ;  but  he  is  not  to  employ 
any  person  that  is  objectionable  to  me,  because  there  may  be  fifty 
people  who  are  all  equally  good,  but  one  I  know  to  be  a  poacher 
who  will  set  his  traps  in  order  to  catch  the  hares  in  the  way  I  have 
mentioned. 

632.  From  your  not  allowing  your  tenants  to  kill  rabbits  in  the 
breeding  season,  I  presume  that  you  do  not  wish  the  rabbits  to  be 
exterminated  ?  Yes ;  but  by  the  breeding  season,  I  meant  the 
pheasant  and  partridge  breeding  season. 

633.  It  is  in  order  to  save  them,  rather  than  save  the  rabbits,  that 
3'ou  make  that  exception  ?  Yes ;  if  they  put  dogs  to  hunt  the 
hedge-rows,  we  should  not  have  a  partridge  upon  the  ground. 

*  Imagine  a  man  of  capital  enough  to  farm  moderately  who  will  submit  to 
such  conditions. 
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634..  You  statotl,  that  allowing  fanners  to  kill  thp  rabbits  g»ve 
groat  satisfiu-tiou ;  but  you  said  that  you  did  not  give  them  ih« 
right  to  make  a  profit  out  of  them  '.'  In  making  an  agreement  with 
a  tenant,  I  tell  hiui  that  it  is  not  my  intention  that  ha  should  make 
a  profit  of  the  rabbits,  therefore  I  reserve  the  right  of  killing  them  ; 
but  it  in  not  my  desire  to  make  a  profit  of  them  myself,  and  there- 
fore I  give  them  the  right  of  killing  them.  My  object  is  to  keep 
down  the  rabbitw,  and  to  get  rid  of  them  as  much  as  possible. 

(i;i5.  What  is  the  tenant  to  do  with  the  rabbits  that  he  kills  ?  Sell 
them,  or  eat  them,  or  do  what  he  likes  with  them  ;  but  he  is  not 
to  make  a  profit  of  them.  1/  he  kept  up  a  ijood  head  of  rabbits, 
he  would  have  a  greater  share  than  he  ought  to  have.  I  have  known, 
on  part  of  this  very  ground,  135  years  ago,  a  bad  and  slovenly  tenant 
make  as  much  of  his  rabbits  as  his  rent.  That  slovenly  man,  with 
small  capital,  would  turn  laud  which  wovdd  produce  good  com  into 
a  rabbit  warren. 

639.  Mr.  Bright.]  You  stated  that  this  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
the  farmers  ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  they  would  enter  into  a  similar 
agreement  with  respect  to  hares  with  equal  satisfaction  ?  We  have 
never  tried  it. 

640.  What  is  your  opinion  ?    I  cannot  tell  what  they  would  do. 

64 1 .  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  if  the  farmers  had  an  equal  right  to 
kill  hares  to  that  which  they  have  to  kill  rabbits,  that  would  be  such 
an  arrangement  as  would  be  likely  to  give  them  general  satisfac- 
tion?    I  hare  no  doubt  that  they  Kould  like  it. 

642.  You  told  the  Committee  that  you  sell  game ;  are  jou  the 
owner  of  this  land  ?    Jointly  with  my  father. 

643.  What  quantity  of  game  do  you  sell  in  a  year  ?  /  have  not 
the  account ;  I  cannot  tell  you. 

644.  //  is  rather  unfortunate,  when  you  have  been  so  minute  with 
I  ' '  other  things,  that  you  have  not  brought  that  ?    It  is  exceed' 

'I  year. 
ti46.  The  sum  received  exceeds  £300  a  year?    Yes;  in  fact  it  is 
a  part  of  the  value  i>f  the  property. 

646.  What  nunil)er  of  acres  is  it  ?     About  4,000. 

647.  How  murh  of  that  4,000  acres  is  composed  of  corer?  Be- 
tween 400  and  ^00  acres. 

648  Are  those  400  or  500  acres  in  cover  altogether,  or  do  thM 
run,  like  little  creeks  of  rivers,  into  various  portion^t  of  the  estate? 
They  are  of  various  sizes,  some  large  and  some  small. 

ii'2\i.  Are  they  up  and  down  the  estate?    All  over  the  estate. 

050.  Is  there  is  any  field  which  does  not  lie  up  to  soom  comrf 
Yes  ;  I  'would  have  brought  a  mau  with  me  of  the  estate  if  1  had 
thought  I  should  have  bi'en  asked  such  a  question  as  that 

651.  Is  that  a;300  a  year  about  the  average  sum  for  several  ye«i« 
hnrk    -  •'  -  > lanv  vears?    It  has  been  mora  and  it  hat  beat 

:,:><.  y\  iiiii  i>  iiic  most  that  it  has  ever  been?  I  cannot  exactly 
tell  you :  it  would  uke  me  the  rent  of  the  house  as  well ;  I  eannot 

state  tlie  exact  sum. 
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653.  Have  you  ever  sold  as  much  game  in  a  year  as  produced 
you  £400  ?     Including  rabbits,  we  have. 

654.  Have  you  ever  sold  as  much  as  male £500  in  a  j^ear  ?     No. 

655.  To  whom  is  it  that  this  game  is  sold  principally?  The 
game  dealer  comes  for  it,  and  takes  it  after  a  day  or  two  days' 
shooting. 

658.  You  stated  that  the  sale  of  this  game  added  to  the  value  of 
the  light  land  properties  ;  do  you  think  that  that  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous application  of  that  light  land,  to  raise  game  from  it,  cither 
as  regards  the  owner  of  the  land  or  the  fanner  ?  It  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  value  of  that  description  of  property,  far  more  than  the 
destruction  of  the  game  would  ;  but  such  an  estate  demands  a 
value  from  people  coming  to  hire  it. 

659.  You  mean  by  sportsmen  ?     Yes. 

660.  But  that  is  a  value  which  can  scarcely  be  called  intrinsic  or 
real ;  what  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  this,  to  a  farmer  having  just  merely 
capital  enough  to  manage  that  property,  having  a  full  rent  to  pay, 
and  wishing  to  make  the  best  of  his  capital,  would  it  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  keep  game  on  that  light  land,  or  to  make  the  best  of 
it  by  culture  without  game  ?  It  is  far  better  for  him  to  receive  an 
allowance  from  the  landlord  in  the  rent,  than  it  would  be  to  take  a  farm 
without  any  game  upon  it.  I  could  mention  an  instance ;  I  have  not 
had  a  complaint  for  years  till  after  one  or  two  farmer  in  my  neigh- 
bourhoed  had  been  examined  before  this  Committee,  and  they  came 
and  said  they  had  too  many  hares,  and  they  hoped  I  should  kill 
them.  I  said,  "  You  know  on  what  terms  you  took  your  farms  ;  if 
you  will  give  me  10  per  cent,  more  you  shall  be  at  pei'fect  liberty 
to  kill  all  the  hares ;"  and  they  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir,  we  are  mucli 
obliged  to  you.  but  we  would  rather  remain  as  we  are." 

661.  Then  you  consider  that  the  allowance  they  have  in  the  rent 
is  as  much  or  more  than  all  the  damage  they  receive  from  the 
game?     More,  considerably. 

662.  Chainnan.]  You  offered  for  10  per  cent,  more  to  give  them 
permission  to  kill  the  game,  and  they  refused  to  take  the  offer  ?  I 
cannot  state  that  it  is  actvially  less  than  10  per  cent.,  but  that  is 
the  reply  I  made,  •'  You  are  well  aware  that  your  rent  is  lower  by 
10  per  cent,  than  it  would  be  if  there  was  no  game  ;  if  you  will 
give  me  10  per  cent,  more,  you  may  kill  all  the  hares  on  the 
premises.  "=:= 

663.  And  they  declined  to  accept  your  offer?  Yes.  I  was 
speaking  to  a  gentleman  last  summer  as  to  the  damage  done  by 
game,  and  he  said  it  was  valued  at  £100  ;  I  then  said,  "  If  you  will 
give  rae  £50  additional  rent  you  shall  kill  all  the  hares  ;"  he  said, 
"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  interfere  with  your  sport,"  and  he  de- 
clined it ;  his  rent  was  between  £300  and  £400,  and  he  said, 
"  There  is  an  odd  £-10  between  us,  will  you  make  it  even  money  ?  " 
and  I  said,  "  If  you  will  give  me  the  odd  £10  you  may  kill  all  the 

*  The  farmers  were  perfectly  a\vare  that  this  petulant  offer  was  not  intended 
to  be  accepted. 
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hai'es ;  his  reply  was,  "  I  should  l>e  voiy  sorry  to  spoil  your  sport." 
ami  h«'  reinaiiu-il  its  he  was  :  ti"-  l-ill  }i:ul  been  sent  in  for  damage 
done,  HUiountin^  to  ^100. 

Otil.  Mr.  LViV//j/.j  Are  you  a...ii.  ihat  a  farmer  will  frequently 
submit  to  inconveniences  and  annoyances,  rather  than  do  anything 
that  appears  to  put  hiiu  in  op{K>sition  to  his  landlord  ;  and  do  you 
not  iiiiiij,'iue  that  his  unwillingness  to  accept  your  otler  might  arise 
from  that,  more  than  from  any  opinion  that  he  would  be  fully  com- 
j>ensated  by  the  i*5t»,  with  penuission  to  kill  the  game  ?  There  is,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  and  hope  there  will  always  be,  a  good  understand- 
ing lu'twf.-n  landlords  and  tenants  ;  neither  party  would  wish  to  do 
what  would  be  disj^'eeable  to  the  other. 

W»'j.  Do  not  y(»u  think  that  the  understanding  is  so  good,  that  a 
farmer  would  considt^r  that  it  wa.s  not  for  his  interest  to  interfere 
with  the  sport  of  his  landlord  ?  He  could  not  object,  if  the  offer 
was  directly  and  distinctly  made,  that  if,  upon  his  giving  H»  per 
cent.  more,  or  any  other  amount,  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  kill  the 
game,  there  could  be  no  misunderstanding  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant. 

666.  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  a  farmer  has  left  his  farm 
in  consequence  of  injury  sustained  by  game?     Yes. 

667.  Do  you  know  many  such  cases?    No;  I  know  of  some. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  straightforward 
person,  defending  game  presenes  with  somctliing  like  defian  •«' 
of  j>ublie  opinion,  was  nither  po«od  hy  a  point  blank  que>ii«'ii 
or  two  of  Mr.  Bright's. 

747.  Mr.  Brighi.]  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  influence  of 
j<ame-pn'ser\ing  upon  agricxdture?  is  it  favourable  to  the  progress 
of  a^'rirulture,  or  is  it  on  the  whole  ratlier  prejudicial?  Ttiat  is 
nilher  a  broad  question  ;  but  I  should  say  that  everj'thing  which 
will  induce  a  landlord  to  live  upon  his  property  is  most  favourable 
to  agriculture.^^' 

748.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  landlords  could  not  be  induceil  lo 
live  upon  their  prom-rty  if  it  were  not  for  the  preservation  -  '*  "•■•■■'  ' 
It  induces  many  to  live  upon  their  property  who  would  not 

710.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  hares  ami  rabbits  ar»»  m<M>  j  !•  i 
diciid  and  ir\jurious  than  pheasants  and  partridges?  Cert.'tin'v 
rabbi tj4  are  the  most  prejudicial. 

7.'»0.  Have  you  evir  heard  it  stati^d  by  any  farmers  that  one  Mif 
ficit'nt  way  of  compensating  them  for  the  damage  done  by  hares  and 
rabbiLs  would  Ih'  to  givatly  increase  the  presw^rxing  of  phonsantu 
and  partridges,  that  tlie  daiuage  done  by  the  one  would  I" 
sated  by  the  advantiij,'*  s  of  keeping  the  olluTs  ?     I  do  n 
8e«'  how  that  should  b*-. 

7&I.  It  was  stati'd  Ufon*  this  Committee  by  a  gentleman,  that 
although  harex  and  rabbiltt  did  itonsidenible  raixchief  to  the  farmer. 

*  Donetahire,  to  wiu 
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yet  that  the  pheasants  and  partridges,  by  destroying  the  wire- 
worms  and  vaiious  other  insects,  compensated  the  farmer  for  the 
damage  done  by  the  hares ;  is  that  your  opinion,  that  the  tenant 
would  be  satisfied  if  there  were  an  increased  number  of  p  artridgos 
and  pheasants  to  compensate  for  the  damage  done  by  the  hares  ?  I 
have  heard  the  tenants  ui:)on  the  estate  frequently  say,  "  You  may 
keep  as  many  pheasants  and  partridges  as  you  please,  hit  ive  hope 
that  you  will  not  increase  your  hares." 

759.  But  do  they  consider  that  keeping  pheasants  and  partridges 
would  be  sufficient  compensation  for  keeping  hares?  I  never 
stated  that,  and  I  never  heard  it  said. 

753.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  the  damage  done  by  the  hares  ?    No. 

PRESERVERS   WHO   HIRE    GAME   WITHOUT  LAND. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  have  a  tolerably  accurate  notion 
of  the  features  of  game  preser^dng  landlords,  which,  though 
sketched  by  their  own  hands,  will  not  be  veiy  atti-active  either 
to  the  general  or  agricultural  reader.  But  there  are  preseiTers 
of  a  still  more  repulsive  kind.  A  game  preserving  landowner 
is  bad  enough,  but  there  is  a  lower  deep  than  that ;  there  is  the 
game  hirer.  He  is  invai'iably  passionately  devoted  to  game 
slaughtering, — a  sportsman  without  land ;  knowing  nothing 
and  feeling  nothing  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  landowner,  he 
has  no  bowels  of  compassion  for  the  teuantiy.  He  hires  the 
game,  he  buys  his  pound  of  flesh,  and  he  takes  it.  Two  of 
these  lackland  preserv^ers  ajDpeared  to  support  a  system  of  which 
they  form  not  tlie  least  uupleasing  part.  Mr.  Charles  Shu-ley, 
a  gentleman  resident  at  Midhm'st,  was  examined  in  July,  1845, 
mainly  to  show  that  a  statement  which  had  appealed  in 
The  League  paper,  of  injmy  done  to  tlie  gardens  of  some  poor 
allotment  tenants  by  game,  had  been  exaggerated.  And  some 
of  the  poor  fellows  who  held  then-  gardens  under  Col.  Wyndham, 
and  hve  under  his  nose  and  that  of  Lord  Egmont,  another 
ardent  preser\'er,  were  themselves  brought  up  for  the  same 
pm-pose.  They  really  made  out  that  the  statement  was  sub- 
stantially correct ;  but  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  following 
account  of  the  drilhng  they  vmderwent  in  prepai-ation  for  an 
examination  before  the  Committee  would  jorobably  induce  tlie 
reader  to  place  no  great  reliance  on  their  testimony.  Mr. 
Shirley  is  a  magistrate  and  chairman  of  a  Committee  for  \^\•(^■ 
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) noting  spuilt'  hiisbandn,*  aiid  Mr.  Bright,  in  his  Speech  in  the 
IImuso  of  roinnioiis,  on  moving  for  the  Committee,  having 
nil  rnd  to  the  injury  done  by  game  to  Uio  Midhiirbt  allotment, 
Mr.  Shirley  exerted  himself  to  refute  that  statement.  It  appears 
<  have  been  not  the  Midhurst  but  the  Heyshott  tenants  that 
0  injiu-ed,  and  tlius  are  tliey  brought  before  the  Committee. 

16748.  Mr.  Bright.]  Have  you  had,  within  a  recent  period,  an 
i^te^^•^ew  with  the  men  who  were  coming  up  here  to  give  evidence? 
A  few  days  ago  I  had. 

l.'iT49.  Whs  it  alone,  or  in  company  with  (^olond  Wyndham? 
1 1  was  not  alone,  or  in  company  with  Colonel  Wyndhiun,  but  in  the 
presence  of  a  witness. 

15750.  In  tlie  presence  of  Mrs.  Shirley,  probably  ?  No.  I  guess 
what  you  allude  to ;  I  did,  in  the  presence  of  Mi-s.  Shirley,  speak 
to  the  man's  wife. 

15751.  Were  you  at  Heyshott  last  Sunday?     I  think  T  was, 

15752.  Did  you  see  the  men  who  were  coming  up  as  witnesses  ? 
Ves. 

15753.  W'ere  they  going  through  the  drill.  Was  the  conversation 
■nnected  with  their  coming  up  here  as  witnesses?     I  will  tell  the 

-Committee  the  questions  I  put  to  them. 

15751.  Mr.  Cripps.]  W^ere  the  questions  in  print?  No,  I  put 
them  vivd  voce.  I  said  that  there  were  cases  of  hardship  published 
in  tlie  newspapers  against  them  ;  was  it  true  or  not  ?  Ihatwas  the 
question  1  askt-d  them  individually  and  singly,  and  they  one  and 
all  said  tbat  they  had  no  complaint  whatever  to  make ;  that  the 
;i  were  a  great  blessing,  and  that  they  would  not  take  £5 

ft:  ;iom  up. 

10700.  ^\r.  Britjht.]  Yet,  though  they  would  not  take  JC.^  to  give 
iliem  up,  if  tjeoted  from  them  they  would  be  ejected  without  remu- 
ip  riiion  for  labotir  or  planting  ?  That  is  upon  the  Heyshott  allot- 
uniits.  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

1575H.  Are  the  Heyshott  allotuunts  under  a  society  ?  They  ftre 
granted  by  Colonel  Wyndham. 

This  outline  is  thus  followed  up  by  Elcombe,  one  of  the  poor 
allotment  tenants. 

I()  I  '     IUi;iht.]  You  say  that  there  are  seven  tUlotmenti  in 

in  tin  id  that  yours  is  in?    Yes,  I  believe  about  seven  al* 

lotllUMltS. 

Hiljy.  Are  they  near  any  covers  where  the  game  te  preserved? 
Y««,  there  is  a  cover  on  ••ach  side  of  it. 

101'.^!.  How  long  have  you  hud  tluit  aUotaient  ?  I  think  it  u 
alnrnt  four  yean ;  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

•  I  wiiiidrr  it  hM  iirytt  orcurrr<i  to  pluluitliropiaM  of  iblt  dtM  10  ofhff 
ciieourMKf'iuruU  for  workinft  wiUi  uiie  tiMnii,  nr  wtlktag  on  oao  Itf,  in  onkr  to 
ntke  work  aud  moUott  espca^ht  tod  ineflbvtual,  tot  Uic  krifjlt  of  Ui*  Uboottn. 
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161'25.  Do  you  recollect  ever  having  any  damage  done  to  any 
peas  that  you  sowed  hi  your  garden?  They  did  eat  a  few  of 
them  off. 

lGr26.  Have  an}' greens  that  you  expected  to  have  for  the  winter 
ever  been  hurt  by  rabbits  or  hares  ?  I  never  had  any  :  I  sowed 
turnips,  but  I  never  had  any  greens  ;  I  never  pulled  any  up. 

1612-T.  Why  did  not  you  pull  any  up"?  Because  they  were 
eaten  up. 

16128.  Do  you  mean  that  you  sowed  turnips,  and  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hai'es  and  rabbits,  you  got  no  crop  ?     No,  I  had  none. , 

I61Ji9.  Do  you  think  that  the  rabbits  really  ate  them  ?  I  sup- 
pose so;  I  do  not  know  what  went  with  them  else. 

16130.  What  sort  of  a  soil  is  it  that  your  garden  is  on;  is  it 
rather  a  sandy  soil  ?     A  sandy  soil. 

16181.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  holes  that  you  knew  had  been 
made  by  rabbits  in  your  garden  ?    Yes,  I  have  seen  that. 

16132.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  great  many?  Yes,  there  have 
been  a  great  many  at  times,  but  there  are  no  rabbits  there  now. 

16133.  During  this  last  year  have  they  been  greatly  killed  off? 
They  have  killed  a  great  many. 

16134.  Do  you  know  whether  the  other  allotments  where  yours 
is  have  also  been  injured  by  rabbits  and  hares,  in  the  same  manner 
as  your  own  has?  I  do  not  know  that  1  have  a  right  to  trouble 
my  head  about  other  folk's  business. 

16135.  But  in  passing  to  and  fro,  have  you  ever  seen  that 
damage  has  been  done  on  the  other  allotments  in  the  same  way  as 
upon  your  own,  by  hares  and  rabbits  ?  Yes,  I  did  one  morning, 
next  to  mine ;  and  the  next  after  said  that  they  ate  his  peas  off  a 
good  deal. 

16136.  Do  you  think  they  were  hares  or  rabbits  which  injured 
you  most  last  year?     Rabbits. 

16137.  Do  you  know  where  they  come  from  ?     No. 

16138.  Who  does  the  cover  belong  to  that  is  close  round  your 
allotment  ?  One  belongs  to  Mr.  Fisher,  and  the  other  belongs  to 
Colonel  W^Tidham. 

16139.  Do  you  suppose  that  those  rabbits  were  Colonel  Wynd- 
ham's  rabbits  or  Mr.  Fisher's  rabbits,  or  perhaps  both?  There  are 
no  bounds  to  rabbits  ;  they  run  anywhere  at  night. 

16180.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  you  were  coming  up  as  a 
witness  before  this  Committee  ?     On  Friday  night.-;= 

16181.  Who  told  you  that  you  were  to  come  ?  Colonel  Wynd- 
ham's  keeper  brought  me  this  suunuons.  [Producing  the  summons.) 

16182.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  He  never  said  a  great  deal; 
he  told  me  where  I  should  meet  the  cart. 

16183.  What  did  he  tell  you  you  were  coming  for?  He  said  it 
was  about  this  game  and  rabbits,  and  tliat. 

16184.  What  further  did  he  say  ?     He  never  told  me. 

16185.  Where  did  he  tell  you  you  were  to   go  to?     Colonel 

*  He  was  examined  ou  Monday, 
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Wyndham's  house ;  w<»  were  to  take  a  cart,  and  go  to  Petworth,  and 
then  come  by  the  coach. 

U)1hO.  iJid  you  go  to  Petworth  on  Saturday  morning  ?     Yes. 

It5187.  At  wlmt  time  did  you  reach  Petworth?  About  eight 
or  nine. 

mixK.  Whom  did  you  sec  when  you  got  tliere?  Mr.  Harvard, 
I  think. 

1 01  Nil.  Who  is  Mr.  Hayward'.'  is  he  tlie  agent  for  Colonel 
Wyndhara  ?     Yes. 

ICiyo.  How  did  you  come  from  Petworth  to  London?  I  came 
by  Coach  uj)  to  the  railway. 

10191.  Who  were  with  you?  Three  more  men  here. 

IGiy*^.  Were  they  Poat  and  FU)binson  and  Hopkins  ?     Yes 

1»»19;}.  Did  you  get  to  London  on  Saturday  '     Y-^ 

10194.  At  what  time?     About  one  o'cloek. 

1019.'),  Where  were  you  to  go  to  when  you  got  to  London  '  T  > 
Colonel  Wyndham's  house. 

16190.  Do  you  know  where  it  i-  that  is  where  I  have 

been  staying. 

10197.  Have  you  been  staying  at  Colonel  Wyndham's  house 
from  Saturday  till  to-day  ?     Yes. 

10198.  You  have  been  eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping  there  ? 
Yes. 

Ifi'^Or).  Do  you  think  the  allotment  would  have  been  of  a  great 
deal  more  use  to  your  family  if  there  had  been  no  rabbits  in  the 
neighbourhood  ?  Yes ;  I  should  Imve  had  more  potatoes,  I  am 
sure. 

H)'iOQ.  And  would  your  neighbour  have  had  more  p^as?  Yes, 
I  dare  »ay  he  would ;  there  wtre  no  peas ;  but  there  are  some 
tliat  never  sowed  any  peas ;  and  where  they  planted  all  potatoes, 
I  U'lieve  they  did  not  hurt  so  much. 

lO'^OT.  Have  you  lM»gim  to  plant  more  potatoes  this  jear  ?  I 
have  ;  I  havt^  planted  it  all. 

10-20K.  Did  you  do  so  because  you  thought  the  potatoes  would 
not  b<>  80  much  hurt  by  game  as  turnips  and  other  tilings ?  I 
thought  the  j:K>tatx)«»s  would  be  of  most  use  to  us  in  winter. 

Iti'MM  Did  you  think  they  would  l)e  less  hurt  by  the  game ? 
Yes  ;  the  rabbits  will  not  hurt  the  iwtatoos  so  umch  as  they  will 
Mii\!liing  else. 

H'\;|(».  Do  you  think  you  shall  give  up  your  allotment,  or  do 
you  un-an  that  you  will  only  givr  it  up  if  you  cannot  prevent  the 
j^iiiiif  doing  any  misthief  ?  I  told  Colonel  Wj-ndham  once  Iwfore 
tliat  I  would  give  it  up,  and  he  said  no,  he  did  not  wish  me  to  do 
tliat :  ami  he  said  h«'  ilid  not  wish  to  have  any  rabbits  th«*n(»;  mmI 
/  «/i«/.  thfii  I  irouJd  k^rp  it  nii  if  there  were  no  rabbit:* 

lO'ill.  HaK  not  Colonel  Wyndham  giv  •■  •»•••  •"t»int^  of  th.-  »}. 
I  tments  some  lime  ?    Yes. 

*  The  rcaiier  will  recullect  that  Mr.  Piucv'«  kc<>iKr  Mid  ho  should  be  rvined 
by  occupyiDf  ianU  rsai  On*  fai  Um  w4«t  of  tk«  pc«a«rv«k 
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16212.  How  much  did  you  get?  We  had  16  bushels  to  every 
quarter  of  an  acre. 

16213.  Do  you  know  how  much  16  bushels  of  lime  would  cost 
in  your  neighbourhood '?     I  do  not  know. 

16215.  Mr.  Bright.]  Did  Colonel  Wyndham  ever  give  the 
tenants  of  the  allotments  any  lime  before  that  time  ?  I  do  not 
know  that  ever  he  did. 

16235.  Mr.  VilUers.]  If  a  farmer  showed  you  a  turnip  that  had 
been  bitten  by  a  rabbit,  and  asked  you  what  had  done  it,  should 
you  know  that  it  was  a  rabbit  ?  Yes ;  or  a  hare,  if  it  was  bit  down 
to  the  root. 

16236.  Is  there  not  a  particular  way  that  a  rabbit  or.  a  hare  has 
of  biting  the  plant  ?     No  doubt ;  any  one  can  see  that. 

16237.  Did  you  ever  see  rabbits  in  your  allotment?  Yes,  very 
often  at  times 

16238.  Is  there  anj'thing  to  prevent  rabbits  getting  into  your 
allotment?     No,  without  one  catches  them  and  kills  them. 

16239.  There  is  not  a  fence  all  round  the  allotment  that  they 
cannot  get  over  ?  They  can  get  over  the  fence  as  well  as  about  the 
field  where  they  feed. 

16240.  When  you  see  a  rabbit  in  your  allotment,  do  you  kill  it? 
No  ;  we  dare  not  do  such  a  thing  as  that. 

1 6241.  You  think  you  would  have  somebody  talking  to  you  about 
it  if  you  did  so  ?  I  never  tried  it ;  I  never  pretended  to  do  such 
a  thing. 

16242.  When  you  took  your  allotment,  did  you  suppose  that 
you  had  not  a  right  to  kill  a  rabbit  that  came  in  ?  I  dare  not 
lull  it. 

16243.  Did  you  think  of  the  rabbits  when  you  took  your  allot- 
ment ?     I  knew  there  were  rabbits  about  it. 

16244.  Did  you  think  of  the  mischief  they  might  do  you  when 
you  first  took  it  ?    No. 

16245.  What  would  happen  if  you  were  to  kill  a  rabbit?  who 
would  complain  of  it  ?  The  keeper  most  likely,  if  he  was  to  catch 
anybody. 

16246.  The  keeper  would  object  to  your  killing  a  rabbit  in  your 
allotment  ?     Yes. 

16247.  Is  there  any  spoiling  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
Yes,  all  the  gentlemen  about  there. 

1 6248.  Gentlemen  who  kill  rabbits  when  they  go  out  shooting  ? 
Mostly  pheasants  and  hares.  Some  go  to  kill  rabbits  when  they 
are  shooting  about  for  others,  sometimes. 

16249.  But  you  would  not  like  to  kill  a  rabbit,  for  fear  of 
spoiling  the  sport  .•'     It  is  not  alloired. 

16250.  Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  that  it  was  not  allowed  ?  No, 
but  u-e  know  that  the  law  is  very  .strict,  and  anybody  is  afraid  to  do 
it  noxi\  I  never  would  do  it,  if  I  could  get  a  bit  of  bread  any- 
where else. 

16251.  You,  would  rather  the  rabbits  did  not  come  into  your 
allotment  ?    Yes. 


'      •;.         /I,     V\)M>H\.'>1     AM'  ■*  ;,'. 

!•);!•)•».  Vuu  were  undorstixxi  to  8uy  that  vuu    spoke  to   < 
Wvndham  uUjiit  the  hann  tlic  rabbits  had  done?     Wewt-n 
'  Hi  him. 
'.   In  Ij'inl'i!  -  Heyshott. 

I'-T  '    li    s  i  :_  I  do  not  know. 

l''^Tl     1..       ;  ,.;,  r  it  was  before  Easter  ?    I  <>hould 

think  it  luust  haw  Ut- u. 

lOviT-i.  What  wa^  it  about  ?     Becauso  I  told  a  gentlemui  that 
came  into  th  1  asked  ;  I  ha;  tell  him  about  those 

rabbits.     H.  i.  and  asked  ji,  .  1  should  never  hare 

said  auvtK:!:j  .  :  >nt  it.     I le  asked  ms  xkat  teratched  tke  hole  out, 

and  J  smd  tJit    labbiLs. 

'.  And  then  it  got  round  that  you  had  told  this  gentleman 

• 1  come  into  the  field  ?     I  suppose  that  was  it 

l'v;T4.  And  then  Colonel  Wyndham  had  all  the  men  np  tliat 
liad  allotments  under  him  ?    Yes. 

It)vi75.  And  he  spoke  to  them  all?    Yes. 

HrJTH.  What  was  it  he  said?     He  asked  me  whether  I  knew 
tlii-  'ji  ntleman,  and  how  I  came  to  say  it. 

1  ''J77.  He  knew  it  was  you  that  said  so?    Xo. 
10;i7?:J.  Did  you  tell  him  first?    No,  1  suppose  it  was  by  th© 
1(  it.r  put  in  the  book.    . 

10;>79.  And  you  told  Colonel  Wyndham  that  the  gentleman 
had  seen  the  holes,  and  you  told  him  what  had  made  Uie  boles  ? 
Yes. 

16.W0.  What  did  Colonel  Wyndham  say  to  you  when  you  told 
him  how  it  was?    He  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any 
ral^^ 

1'  1  not  say  that  the  rabbit^  ton' .  no  luirm  ? 

Nu,  he  did  not  say  anything  about  that. 

10'.2H'^.  He  did  not  say  that  the  rabbiu  .......  „..v  ^..  ^..   .„ur 

allotment  ?    He  never  said  that  to  me. 

lAjxjJ.  Did  he  say  that  he  would  tell  his  keeper  to  kill  them? 
Yes.  ho  told  me  that 

"•^~!    !'•    ' — -nt?    Yes. 

r  to  kill  the  rabbits  ?    Yes. 
1"--'      \:ii     .  :   fewer  rabbits  sin«     '     Tfiry hmve 

been  sliut  doicn  surnri-  r-. 

l'''>7.  Thfu  it  V, :is    I    .  ■  ■  an   in 

t;i--!i.  M?    I   do  not  I.ii.r.v  harm. 

rui .'    yoi;  r  allot- 

.1  up?    I  ti  lumed 

I. 

'    ColonH  Wyndham  Trn.<?  not   angry  thxi  \  th.' 

now. 

g  to  you  about 
t)>  to  me  on  Sunday,  and  tu 

/  .'  ■  nlinck.) 

I  bat  gentleoin 
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16292.  He  came  over  to  you?    Yes. 

16293.  Was  anybody  with  him  ?  Yes,  there  was  another  young 
gentleman. 

16294.  You  do  not  know  who  it  was?     No. 

16295.  And  this  gentleman  asked  you  about  the  rabbits  eating 
your  turnips,  or  doing  harm  to  the  allotment  ?    Yes. 

16296.  Did  you  tell  him  the  same  story  that  you  told  Colonel 
Wyndham  ?  I  told  the  gentleman  that  I  said  I  would  give  it  vip 
if  it  did  not  pay  me  any  better  than  it  had  done,  and  so  I  told 
Colonel  Wyndham. 

16297.  And  you  have  always  said  the  same  thing?    Yes. 

16361.  Lord  George  Bentinck.]  Do  you  recollect  my  asking  you 
whether  it  was  possible  to  count  50  or  60  rabbit  holes  ?    Y^es. 

16362.  Do  you  recollect  what  answer  you  made  ?  I  told  you  it 
was  the  little  holes  which  were  scratched  out. 

16363.  Do  you  remember  that  you  said  to  me  you  had  seen  two 
or  three  scratched  holes  ?  //  was  the  keeper  made  answer  to  you ; 
he  said  it  was  little  holes  that  the  rabbits  scratched  out,  and  he 
showed  you  one  place. 

16364.  Was  the  keeper  there?  It  was  Sevior;  he  said, 
"  These  are  the  holes  that  the  gentleman  means ;  it  is  not  rabbit 
burrows." 

16365.  What  sort  of  holes  are  those  you  are  speaking  of  ?  You 
may  see  a  parcel  of  little  holes  scratched ;  you  saio  some  in  the  Cold 
Harbour  Field  just  Wee  it. 

16366.  Will  you  describe  what  sort  of  holes  these  rabbits  are  said 
to  have  scratched  :  could  you  put  your  head  in  ?     No. 

16367.  Could  you  put  your  two  fingers  in  them  ?  Yes,  and  your 
twojists,  and  run  your  arm  in  them  under  the  ground. 

16368.  Are  they  in  your  allotment?  Some  of  them,  and  some 
not  so  big. 

16369.  Had  you  any  holes  in  your  allotment  in  which  you  could 
buiy  your  two  fists  ?    Yes. 

16370.  How  many  ?     Fifty  or  sixty. 

16371.  In  your  allotment  ?    That  is  what  the  gentleman  told. 

16372.  We  all  know  what  the  gentleman  told ;  I  ask  you,  how 
many  holes  in  which  you  could  put  both  your  fists  you  could  count 
in  your  allotment?     A'o  doubt  the  gentleman  was  right. 

16373.  I  want  to  know  how  many  holes  you  could  count  your- 
self?    He  could  count  in  my  allotment  Jif  ty  or  sixty,  and  more  too. 

16374.  Mr.  Bright.]  When  you  say  "what  the  gentleman  told," 
what  do  you  mean  ?  do  you  mean  what  the  gentleman  counted  ? 
Counted  the  holes. 

16375.  W^ere  you  there  when  he  counted  the  holes  ?    Yes. 

This  is  the  passage  from  T/te  League  s  correspondent  which 
stiiTed  up  the  game  preservers  of  the  Midlmrst  distiiet. 

1C504.  Jjord  George  Btmtinck.]  Was  this  the  story  your  daughter 
read  to  you ;  "  William  Elcombe  told  me,  and  on  a  subsequent  day 
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sliowed  nif.  that  his  allotircnt  was,  at  hfst.  <<[  litth'  value  to  him  ; 
it  was  part  of  u  small  ti(,-ld  situatt-d  with  plantations,  full  of  game 
on  three  sides  of  it,  and  a  heath,  on  which  the  game  was  also  pn-- 
served,  on  the  fourth  side  of  it.  Everything  which  he  sowed  or 
planted  upon  it  was  eaten  up  hy  game,  save  his  |)ota,toes,  and  they 
were  also  destroyed  less  or  more.  1  myself  countt^d  sixty  and  odd 
rahhit  holes,  mostly  made  by  young  rabbits  learning  to  excavate, 
ns  young  rabbits  do,  among  the  potatoes.  He  had  sown  [hjus, 
cxj)ccting  a  few  dinners  of  green  one?,  with  a  bit  of  bjicon,  in  the 
summer ;  but  he  only  hatl  in  all  about  a  gallon,  where  he  should 
Ixave  had  at  leiist  a  bushel :  tlii'4  was  entirely  the  result  of  the 
game.  He  had  tried,  lx)th  la-t  y,  ;ir  and  this,  to  get  some  turnips 
and  greens  for  th«.'  winter;  ♦%•  ly  bladi  went  to  the  rabbits.  All 
his  neighbours  were  in  the  same  predicament,  less  or  more.  'I  liis 
land  wa.s  rented  fioin  Colonel  Wvndham,  of  Petworth,  and  tlie 
game  was  his  gain,  and  two  otlitr  gentlemen's."  Wils  that  the 
Ntnn-  you  heard?     It  is  pntly  miirli  like  if.  I  think. 

•Ml-.  Shirley  j^ave  some  jja^suges  in  ln.>5  own  histopi- n? n  r~"'"~ 
hirer. 

irirj.")!.  Mr.  Bii'ili!.  Are  ynu  n  landowner  in  that  county^ 
I  am. 

l.'iS.'iS.  To  what  ill  .M.nt. 

ISriSO.  Does  your  lan.l.'d  pinj,  ity  cxtiiid  Im  lot)  acres?  No, 
not  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

1.5.'>(')().  To  what  extent  does  it  go  ?  I  jiit  with  niy  hou>-e  and 
ganleti  about  five  acres. 

1 '».'»(•  1.  .\ re  you  a  sporting  character?     Yes. 

l.'i.'jCivi.  .\re  you  passionately  fond  of  field   spor:  :ii  \ery 

fond  of  shooting  and  hunting.      I  am  not  a  tisherman. 

I'lSrii.  Is  there  :mv  laiicl  over  which  you  have  the  n"lit  fosi.ort? 
Yes,  a  oonsideraM 

1. '».'.(;.'».  To  what  .  .;.  ;.;  .-      I  .should  think  uboul  ;;, 

lp".r,fi.  Whose  land  is  that?     Ix)rd  Kginont'.s. 

I.'i.'iti7.    Have   you    the    r*"'*    •  ''    '■■•■■      ■"■•  1 

Wyndhiim's  land  ?     I  hav. 

!.'».')(!?<.  To  what  extent  '  .\.::;  — ;  !::•  vii.i.  >.!  iiis  posM'SMon>  in 
(he  parisli  of  Fleysholt. 

15.'j(Hi    "'  .  rty  of  Colonel  Wyndham's  do  you 

Rh(M>t  o\  ;  ro|H'rty  there.     There  is  one  very 

large  fox  ro\,  1,  .  I.  i   t  Ige  ground 

on  the  hills. 

l.'.'.To.   |),>,>s  it  extend  to  1,IH)()  acres.'     I  .should  tbiak  not. 

I.  ■".  I,  You  have  the  right  of  sh«K>ting  over  nl^itt  ;«  ooo  nere««  of 
J.ord    F.gnmnt's,  and  something  ]>erhrtps  not  I  s 

of  ("olonel  WyiMlham's?      I  shouM  thitiK  ii.'f 

I"''"*.'     h  •^ '  n  hire  the  shtxit 
•  iilf  I  'I  il.'  Ill      The  late  Mr.    i 
and  f"r  niuiv   \  •  ars  of  bb  hfetime  i  had   n  nmch 
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shooting.  When  he  got  infirm,  and  out  of  health,  he  gave  up  pre- 
serving, except  what  was  upon  the  home  covers.  He  gave  me  a 
very  large  extent,  which  I  held  till  Lord  Egmont  hought  the  pro- 
perty. Since  that.  Lord  Egmont  being  fond  of  shooting,  did  that 
which  I  should  have  done  in  my  own  case ;  he  Avished  to  get  a 
greater  extent  nearer  home,  and  he  told  me  he  should  like  to  do  so, 
but  I  might  retain  so  and  so  in  other  parishes. 

15573.  Do  you  pay  any  rent  to  Lord  Egmont  or  Colonel  Wynd- 
ham  for  the  shooting  upon  their  land  ?  No,  I  never  did  ;  it  was 
stated  that  Lord  Egmont  was  receiving  rent  for  his  shooting,  but 
I  never  paid  a  farthing  of  rent  to  Lord  Egmont. 

15576.  How  many  farms  are  there  in  the  parish  of  Lurgashall, 
over  which  you  have  the  shooting  ?     Three,  I  think. 

15577.  Is  there  much  game  in  that  parish?  Xo  ;  in  former 
days  I  did  not  preserA'e  so  strictly ;  it  was  the  furthest  point  of 
Mr.  Poyntz's  property,  but  now  I  have  fed  and  preserved  more 
there. 

15578.  Have  j^ou  any  keepers  ?  I  have  two  regularly,  and,  in 
the  winter,  helpers  and  night  watchers  occasionally. 

15579.  You  have  two  men  who  are  keepers,  and  only  keepers, 
and  night  watchers  and  other  helpers  in  winter  ?     Exactly. 

15580.  How  many  do  you  employ  as  keepers  and  watchers  at 
any  time  ?  I  leave  it  to  my  head  keeper  to  exercise  his  own  discre- 
tion ;=i'  I  have  always  one  regular  assistant,  and  the  moment  the 
season  begins,  on  moonlight  nights,  and  so  on,  when  they  think 
there  is  any  danger,  I  leave  it  to  their  discretion  to  put  two  or 
three  men  on,  who  are  paid  by  the  night  as  they  are  wanted. 

15581.  What  maybe  the  expense  of  preserving  over  the  pro- 
perty that  is  in  your  hands  ?  I  should  say  that  my  amusenJent 
costs  me  a  good  £'200  a  year  ;  rather  more  than  that. 

15582.  For  the  expense  of  keepers  ?  And  feeding,  which  I  buy 
of  the  tenants  ;  including  everything  :  I  give  them  all  cottages. 

15583.  Are  you  aquainted  with  the  farmers  in  the  pai'ish  of 
Lurgashall  ?  Yes ;  there  is  a  new  man  come  within  two  or  three 
years. 

15584.  Besides  presemng  upon  the  land,  do  you  rear  any  phea- 
sants under  tame  hens  ?  Occasionally,  nests  that" are  laid  in  dan- 
gerous parts  of  the  hedges  and  near  footpaths,  my  keepers  take 
them,  and  I  bring  them  up  under  tame  hens. 

15.585.  Where  do  you  bring  them  up?  Generally  in  the 
covers  ;  they  bring  the  eggs  generally  to  my  own  poultr}'-yard,  and 
then,  when  they  are  a  day  or  two  old,  I  send  them  and  put  the 
hens  under  coops  in  the  covers. 

15586.  To  feed  upon  the  farmers'  lands  in  Lurgashall  P  Yes; 
but  they  have  very^  seldom  turned  out  there  ;  I  turn  them  out  in 
the  covers  nearer  home. 

15587.  How  many  pheasants  did  you  rear  under  tame  hens  last 
season  ?     I  know  it  was  a  very  unlucky  year. 

*  Pretty  well  for  a  gentleman  with  five  Acres  of  paddock  and  a  garden  \ 
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15588.  How  many  eggs  did  you  s-it  i; 
pose  I  sat  nearly  200. 

I5r)S9.  Not  more?     No,  not  so  many  I  slioukl  think. 

15590.  Is  that  the  most  you  have  ever  put  under  tame  hens  .' 
I  should  say  I  never  put  more  than  200,  certainly. 

15591.  Have  you  any  sitting  at  present  ■?  I  think,  when  I  left 
home  on  Saturday,  the  last  hatch  was  come  out,  which  I  callavery 
late  hatch,  and  1  doubt  whether  it  will  come  to  anything. 

15592.  During  this  season,  how  many  eggs  have  you  had  under 
tame  hens?  Not  near  so  many  as  last ;  indeed.  1  h  tve  not  found 
it  answer  well. 

1559IJ.  When  do  you  turn  out  the  young  poults?  When  they 
are  old  enough  lo  take  >  «t>'  ff  themselves  we  take  the  hens  home 
again.     We  feed  them  usual  places  a  week  or  two  after  wo 

have  taken  away  the  lit ;.  . 

16594.  Then  they  are  at  liberty  to  pass  to  and  fro  over  the 
'— •  ' !-•'     Y'- 

i  lie  game  hirer  iiears  smneihing  more  of  farmers  complaints 
than  the  pr^senini;  landlord. 

15595.  Do  you  hether  any  farmer  >>( 

Lui  L'     '    "    have    rvf-r  complained   of  the  quaiunv  o\   y.:nn'-  Kf-pt 
th< :  season  Farmer  Luff  did  make  a  trilling  complaint. 

1 55'JG.   \N  liat  do  you  call  a  tritlins  '    :  t .'  He  wished  me  to 

come  and  kill  the  hares  that  were  iu,  -  com ;  1  did  80,  mod 

he  was  quite  satisfietl. 

1 S597.  Is  tliere  any  other  farmer  who  has  made  any  complaint  ? 
a  man  in  Tillington  murish  named  Aylwin ;  he  holds  of 
:inont,  and  of  Colonel  Wyndham. 

155^^.  What  sort  of  complaint  did  he  make?  1  have  shot  oTcr 
his  farm  about  seven  or  eight  years,  and  this  last  year  was  the  first 
year  I  ever  had  a  single  complaint  from  him.  I  had  been  away, 
and  I  came  home  just  before  the  com  was  cut.  I  had  •  complaint 
from  him  touching  dama^  done  by  ham  and  rabbits  to  his 
wlieat ;  in  consetjuence  of  that,  I  sent  for  my  head  keeper,  and  T 
said,  "  I  understand  that  there  has  heea  some  dunage  li 
he  said.  •*  Yes,  there  had,  certainly,  some."  The  spring  of  .v-* 
was  a  particularly  drv-  spring,  and  there  was  a  larger  uusreiMe  of 
rabbits  than  X  ever  remember  before ;  that  I  admit  fredy.  I  told 
my  keeper  I  was  sorry  to  hear  it ;  it  was  the  fint  time  1  had  erer 
heard  any  comj>laini  from  a  faniier,  arid  be  was  to  see  about  it, 
and  to  ^'••t  an  estintute  made  what  would  be  a  fair  lemoneration, 
and  1ft  me  know.     1  told  li  <  go  by  his  own  judgment,  bo- 

rauso  I  knew  that  that  won  satiafaeteiy  to  the  niurmer.     I 

told  the  keep'  ' .  i..  .    .:  r.:^r  to  look  otw  it,  and  to  find  ovt 

it;>ott  the  gn  v.\.    h  it  had  been crof^ped tad drMMd, 

1   give  Mil 

\'uiS\M  \V  >m  he  applied?    And^tkomr' 

>'4  m*u  jwHiViifflrff  rtqumtml  tkt  I  wmUi  mat 
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give  his  name,  because  he  teas  not  on  particularly  good  terms  with 
Aylwin;  at  least  Aylicintcas  a  violent-temjyered  man,  and  he  himself 
was  a  candidate  for  this  very  farm,  and  he  wished  that  his  name 
should  not  he  given  tip. 

15600.  What  was  the  valuation  ?  The  first  party  who  made  a 
valuation  said  that  £6  woxdd  he  an  amj)le  remuneration ;  I  wrote 
Aylwin  a  note  to  that  eft'ect;  that  I  was  sorry  he  had  suffered  any 
damage,  and  that  I  had  given  directions  to  have  it  valued,  and  1 
had  had  a  report  of  the  damage  done,  and  that,  according  to  that 
report,  it  was  £0,  and  if  he  thought  that  satisfactory,  I  would  send 
it  him  the  next  morning ;  I  had  no  answer  till  about  a  week  after, 
when  as  I  was  sitting  down  to  dinner  I  was  told  that  two  respect- 
able farmers  wanted  to  see  me  particularly;  I  thought  it  might  pro- 
bably be  about  some  robbei'y  or  burglary,  but  however  I  saw  them  ; 
one  of  them  I  knew  was  a  very  respectable  man  ;  they  said  they 
came  on  behalf  of  William  Aylwin,  about  the  damage  that  he  had 
received  from  the  hares  and  rabbits  ;  I  told  them  what  I  had  done  ; 
they  said  he  was  not  satisfied  Avith  that,  and  he  had  begged  of 
them  to  look  it  over  and  put  a  fair  value  upon  it,  and  before  they 
did  so  they  had  come  to  let  me  know.  I  knew  one  of  them  was  a 
highly  respectable  man,  and  the  other  was  a  large  tenant  of  Col. 
Wyndham's.  I  said,  "  Veiy  well,  gentlemen,  whatever  you  think 
right,  knowing  your  character,  I  will  at  once  pay  to  Mr.  Aylwin." 
I  heai'd  nothing  for  some  time  of  their  award,  but  after  several 
months  I  wrote  to  say  that  I  wished  to  be  out  of  hot  water,  and  I 
wrote  once  or  twice  before  I  got  their  award.  At  last  I  got  their 
award,  Avhich  was  £15  ;  I  sent  it  the  next  day  to  one  of  his  own 
valuers,  and  the  next  morning  he  sent  a  receipt  for  the  money. 

15601.  Is  it  common  for  people  to  get  into  hot  water  in  con- 
nexion with  game  ?  I  have  been  connected  with  game  a  great 
many  years,  and  this  year  is  the  first  complaint  I  ever  had  from 
any  tenant.  I  could  give  some  ground  for  this  complaint.  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  anything  against  the  man,  but  I  have  had  serious 
grounds  of  complaint  against  him,  and  he  is  the  only  man  I  have 
ever  had  a  complaint  against  in  my  li£e ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  about  it,  because  it  is  some  years  ago. 

15602.  How  long  is  it  since  you  paid  the  £15?  The  very  day 
that  I  got  the  award ;  it  was  for  damage  done  last  summer. 

15603.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  land  close  to  the  covers  that 
was  thus  injured?  Close;  it  was  the  Jirst  time  he  had  ever  set  it 
with  wheat  out  of  its  turn:'^ 

15604.  On  what  extent  of  land  close  to  your  coAers  was  that  £15 
paid?  The  £15  Avas  paid  on  two  fields  ;  the  award  was  on  both 
fields. 

15605.  What  was  tlie  extent  of  land  which  was  actually  damaged 
by  the  game?  I  did  not  inquire.  When  I  said  "  I  Avill  abide  by 
Avhatever  you  say  is  right  and  just,"  I  did  not  say  any  more. 

*  The  coolness  with  which  a  game  hirer  comments  on  the  farming  of  the 
tenants  on  whom  he  is  an  incubus  is  amazing. 
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15600.  Do  you  believe  that  it  exceeded  six  acres?    One  field 
was  a  four-acre  iidd,  the  other  was  a  larj,'er  field,  but  it  \ra^  "-I't 
pnrtialhj  ulicat :  ii  great  portion  of  the  damage  done,  accordi: 
what  I  heard  siiuf,  irns  i,n  the  four-acre jirhl. 

15007.  Has  Mr.  Avlwin  given  notice  totjiiit  tli.it  farm?  He  has, 

1500M.  How  long  since?  Three  years  ago  there  was  some  little 
disput*.'  between  liiin  and  Lord  Egmont's  steward,  t^mching  .some 
trifling  matter  about  the  property  tax,  and  he  is  ratlur  a  hasty 
man,  and  he  told  the  agent  then  that  lie  should  quit.  The  agent 
said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Ayhviii,  I  do  not  want  to  take  a  hasty  moment  ; 
if  you  wish  to  jMit  it  \r\  writiii'^  the  thing  will  W  done  ;"  but  he  did 
not  do  80,  bti!  u  ii'itirr  ti)  i|nit  tlii-<  !:(st  yiar,  uiid  he  leuvt  s 

at  Michaehiiii 

15009.  Do  not  you  know  tliat  Mr.  Aylwins  chief  motive  for 
quitting  that  farm  is  the  amount  of  dam.ige  which  he  has  received 
from  game?     If  I  was  on  my  oath,  I  do  not  believe  it. 

15610.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  has  said  so?  1  only  know 
from  some  of  these  papers  wliich  wer(?  sent  to  me  ;  I  do  not  know 
by  whom  ;  they  api)ear  to  come  from  tlie  Anti-Com-Law  League  ; 
and  they  state  that  he  said  so.     1  never  said  so. 

Let  the  rraili  r  cnntciiiiihitr  ;in  iitiir  sti'aiiLrer  kr(  piiiL,'  this 
Stock,  and  proteeDiiLr  ii  1/y  iiieaii>  I'i'  head  and  under  Lriune- 
keepers  and  game  wat(  hei-^,  mi  a  t(  iiant's  farm. 

150'^:i.  Mr.  Bright.]  Will  you  tell  the  t  omiuittee  how  many 
head  of  game  you  (and  a  friend  with  you )  killed  on  any  one  day 
during  last  season  on  the  grotntd  that  you  shot  over?  Take  firxt  that 
which  you  have  under  Lord  Kginout  ?  I  have  three  or  four  b<'ats 
under  Lord  Egmont  on  that  3,000  acres. 

150'.24.  Th('  (juestion  refers   particularly  to  tli.  ;    Mr. 

Baker's  farm  ?     1  think  our  best  day  there  was  Idti  inml. 

150^5.  What  di<l  that  game  consist  of  ?  It  was  u  very  ipr<«litir 
yciu-  for  rabbits  bust  year  ;  I  think  there  were  :15  rabbits  out  of  that, 
and  wt)odciH'ks,  partridges,  and  phensaiUs,  and  I  think  !•>  or  14 
ban's. 

150".it».    iltiw   iiiiiiiy  ;„'iin>  wi  rr  till  re  '      I'     :;  "it  wn.«! 

one  of  them,  and  a  pretty  g(Kxl  one. 

I50'2T.  Who  are  the  priuripal  gann   ji  i 

dcM'H  Lord  Kginont  j>reserve?  Ves ;  he  is  very  fond  of  sh<Hiiing; 
he  lias  taken  jwssession  of  a  gtHnl  ileiil  of*  "rnund  ihut  1  U8cd  to 
hold  under  Mr.  Pttynt/.. 

I'.i'.'v     i.yxx  you  give  ih     ('.'■.  ...        bow  miuiy 

i  gmont  preser\  nii.t,   !  ut    a  m  ry  large 

ir.0'2t».   Do  you  thiii 
think  H.OOO,  e'ertaiidy. 

I.'>(i:l0.   Does  Colonel    Wyuilham    ;  imi.  h  '     Vr^.    al-^ail 

IVtworth. 
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15631.  How  many  acres  does  he  preserve  over?  I  should  think 
17,000. 

15632.  Do  YOU  know  whether  he  has  a  large  staff  of  game- 
keepers and  watchers  ?    Yes. 

15633.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many?  I  cannot  say  that ;  I 
have  shot  with  him  a  great  deal,  and  he  has  a  keeper  on  every 
beat ;  I  think  from  18  to  20. 

15634.  Are  those  regular  keepers,  besides  watchers  ?  Those  are 
keepers,  and  there  are  watchers  besides. 

15635.  Is  the  game  preserved  very  successfully  upon  those 
17,000  acres?     Yes. 

15635.  And  the  same  upon  Lord  Egmont's?     Yes. 

15637.  Is  there  a  Sir  Charles  Taylor  living  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ?    Yes  ;  I  know  him  verj'-  well. 

15638.  Is  he  a  game  preserver  ?    Yes. 

1563Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  land  he  preseiTes  over?  I 
think  his  estate  is  about  4,000  acres,  and  he  holds  under  Lord  Eg- 
mont  about  two,  I  think. 

15640.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  condition  of  Sir  Charles  Tay- 
lor's tenant's  generally  ^vith  respect  to  game,  and  whether  any  of 
them  have  been  mined  through  game  ?  No,  I  never  heard  that ; 
some  portion,  of  the  estate  is  very  poor  land. 

15641.  Do  you  know  whether  Sir  Charles  Taylor  sells  hisganie? 
I  can  only  speak  from  hearsay  ;  I  believe  he  does. 

15642.  Sir  Charles  Taylor  presences  strictly,  and  deals  in  game  ? 
I  cannot  say  that  of  my  own  Icnowledge,  but  I  have  heard  that  he 
occasionally  sold  game. 

15839.  Mr.  Villiers.]  You  have  devoted  your  life  for  25  j-ears  to 
sporting?  Y'es ;  to  game  preserving  and  sporting.  I  have 'been 
fond  of  sporting  the  whole  of  my  life,  but  since  I  left  the  army, 
which  is  rather  more  than  25  years,  I  have  preserved  game  to  a 
moderate  extent. 

15840.  Your  attention  has  been  peculiarly  given  to  game  pre- 
seiwing  and  to  sporting  for  25  years  last  past  ?     Yes. 

15841.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  it  was  only  quite  re- 
cently that  you  have  heard  any  complaint  of  game  ?  Quite  re- 
cently  ;  within  the  last  season. 

15842.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sporting  and  living  with 
people  who  sport,  and  persons  who  preserve  game  ?     I  have. 

15843.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  is  only  within 
the  last  year  that  you  have  heard  of  complaints  from  farmers,  or 
complaints  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  supporting  poachers ;  in  fact, 
general  complaints  against  the  game  laws  ?  /  never  heard  any  com- 
plaints in  my  life  before. 

15844.  Have  any  statements  in  newspapers  ever  caught  your 
eye  in  the  last  25  years  with  respect  to  the  consequences  of  exces- 
sive preserving  ?  Those  papers  may  have  attracted  my  attention ; 
I  have  seen  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  alluding  to  the 
point ;  but  I  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  when  I  say  I  have  never 
heard  any  complaints. 
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15H45.  In  Uic  newspapers  you  have  never  seen  any  genoral 
complaints  upon  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  the  game  laws  ?  I 
have  read  debates  that  have  occurred  in  the  House  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  gamp  ;  and  in  the  papers  I  have  seen  some  remarks. 

15840.  Have  not  you  looked  at  the  public  papers  with  a  view  of 
investigating  what  was  the  state  of  public  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  game  laws,  so  far  as  the  press  is  any  indication  of  it? 
I  have  seen  the  dtbatos  in  Parliament,  but  I  have  never  heard  any 
complaint;  I  have  had  no  complaint  against  me  as  a  game  pre- 
server until  this  last  yoar. 

l.')S47.  And  according  to  your  knowledge,  there  has  been  no 
public  expression  of  fwling  about  the  game  laws,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  follow  from  them  ?  I  have  never  heard  of  any  com- 
plaint. 

15848.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  were  connected 
with  the  family  of  the  late  Lord  Suffield?     Brother-in-law. 

16849.  Are  you  aware  of  the  opinions  he  entertained  upon  the 
subject  ?  I  know  his  opinions  with  regard  to  prison  discipline ;  I 
was  with  him  the  only  time  I  ever  shot  at  those  battues. 

15850.  Are  you  aware  of  a  famous  pamphlet  that  he  wrote  upon 
the  game  laws '.'    No.  I  am  not. 

15851.  Arc  j-ou  aware  of  the  impprtant  evidence  which  he  gave 
previously  to  the  change  in  the  game  laws?     No. 

15852.  Did  you  ever  happen  to  read,  when  reading  the  debate* 
in  Parliament,  the  speech  which  he  made  upon  the  subject?  No; 
to  say  thf  truth,  I  was  not  very  much  in  the  habit  of  reading  hif 
speeches. 

15853.  Then  it  is  possible  tliat  Lord  Suffield  may  have  composed 
thiit  iiiiin]>}i!ot,  and  may  have  entertained  tliose  opinions  about 
gaiiir,  witli«i\it  your  knowing  it?     Certainly. 

L5ts54.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  sporting  with  him  occasi' 
but  you  never  heard  him  t^xpress  any  opinion  upon  the  sul 
game ?     To  the  Ixst  of  my  belief,  1  never  did. 

15855.  With  respect  to  his  works  uiK>n  prison  diaciplino.  :, 
you  ever  read  any  of  his  .works  upon  the  subject  of  prison  diaci- 
pline?    No. 

15850*.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  opinions  ho  expressed 
there  as  to  the  progress  of  crime  ?  No  ;  1  never  read  the  worka ; 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  heani  him  express  any  decided  opinion  upon 
thnf  vnhject. 

I  ••-"•T.  You  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  tJaia  country, 
t«>  mix  with  the  world,  to  act  aa  a  magistrate,  to  be  a  sportsman,  to 
live  with  preservers  of  game;  and  to  preserve  yourself,  but  you 
ni'ver,  till  witliin   tlio   last  tw. '  u.  heard  any   ■         '     .u* 

against  the  ]>n's<>n'ution  of  ganii  t  never  heard  t  m 

followed  witli  consequeuoc-:!  which  were  complamcU  «)1? 

Certainlv.  u<  • 


Thii  Merot  to  be  «  eaie  of  cee^ring  knowledceia  ipiie  eftfportaailJei. 
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Yet  this  gentleman  had  some  qualms  about  selling  game,  the 
nature  of  which  he  chd  not  aj^pear  to  be  very  well  able  to  define. 

15646.  Is  it  considered  rather  creditable  or  othenvise,  or  is  there 
any  feeling  with  respect  to  selling  game  ?  I  have  my  own  feeling 
with  regard  to  it ;  whether  it  is  pride  or  not,  but  I  certainly  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  selling  game. 

15047.  Why  do  not  you?  I  have  my  reasons;  because  I  do  not 
pay  any  rent  for  the  shooting,  in  the  iirst  place,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  I  (fire  an-ay  to  the  tenants,  and  to  people  who  do  not  shoot  in 
my  neighbourhood. 

15648.  Suppose  you  did  pay  a  rent  for  the  shooting,  or  suppose 
it  was  your  own  property  that  you  shot  over,  what  would  you  think 
of  the  system  of  selling  game  then?  I  am  very  fond  of  shoot- 
ing, and  if  I  paid  a  high  rent  for  the  shooting  it  might  alter  my 
ideas. 

15649.  Have  you  any  feeling  that  it  is  not  a  very  honourable  or 
noble  sort  of  occupation  to  sell  game  ?  If  you  ask  me  my  own  opi- 
nion, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  do  not  like  the  system 
of  selling  game. 

15650.  Why  do  not  you  like  it?  what  is  there  that  makes  you 
feel  as  if  it  were  not  quite  a  right  thing  in  gentlemen  and  noblemen 
to  sell  game  ?  I  do  not  say  "  a  right  thing ;  "  it  is  a  thing  rather 
against  my  own  feeling. 

15651.  Why  is  it  against  your  own  feeling?  I  have  a  natural 
reluctance  to  that  sort  of  thing  ;  I  never  have  sold  a  head  of  game, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  shall. 

1565-2.  Can  you  state  the  gi-ound  upon  which  you  would  think  it 
less  desirable  for  Lord  Egmont  or  Colonel  Wyndham  to  sell  game 
than  it  would  be  for  them  to  sell  timber  ?  That  is  quite  a  distinct 
thing;  I  do  not  think  the  argument  holds  much  there.  A  man 
has  quite  a  right  to  sell  game  if  he  likes  it ;  but  you  have  your  own 
feelings  and  your  own  views  upon  such  points,  and  a  man  has  a 
right  to  exercise  his  own  views.  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  like  the 
system  myself 

15653.  If  one  of  those  gentlemen  had  a  farm  in  his  own 
hands,  and  he  reared  a  large  quantity  of  poultry,  why  should  you 
feel  differently  with  respect  to  his  selling  game  and  with  respect  to 
his  selling  those  other  things  ?     I  do  not  know  quite. 

15654.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  you  understand 
that  difference  of  feeling  ?  I  leave  other  people  to  be  guided  by 
their  own  feeling,  as  I  am  by  mine. 

15656.  Do  you  consider  game  to  be  private  property?  Cer- 
tainly. 

15()57'.  As  much  private  pi'operty  as  fowls  or  sheep?  Certainly. 

15658.  Do  you  think  a  man  needs  to  be  so  fastidious  as  to  have 
any  objection  to  dispose  of  his  property?  A  man  has  a  perfect  right 
to  dispose  of  game  as  he  likes  ;  but,  for  myself,  I  do  not  like  the 
system. 

15659.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  objection  to  the  system  docs 
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not  in  some  degree  arise  from  the  fiict  that  a  gentleman  who  sells 
game  is  conscious  that  it  ft'eds  upon  the  fanners'  crops  ?     No. 

15000.  Do  not  you  consider  that  there  is  something  in  that.' 
Not  in  my  mind  ;  that  has  not  been  at  all  tlie  reason  I  have  not 
sold  game ;  the  tirst  parties  I  give  away  game  to  are  the  tenants 
whose  grounds  1  shoot  over. 

1 500 1 .  Do  you  think  that  is  in  some  degree  due  to  them  ?  It  is 
from  a  good  fi-eling  towards  them  on  my  part ;  they  have  always 
acted  very  kindly  to  me,  with  ilie  one  exception  I  have  nxentioned, 
and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  them  game  ;  they  are  among 
the  first  parties  I  send  it  to. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Sliirley  is  one  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
presence  and  ser\ices  would  be  lost  to  the  nuul  districts  if  there 
were  no  game  laws. 

15700.  Mr.  Bright]  Do  you  think  the  quantity  of  game  has  any 
effect  ujx)n  the  amount  of  [caching?  Of  cours*'  a  large  amount 
increases  the  temptation. 

15707.  Are  you  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  game  increases  the  temptation  to  the  labourer?  When 
a  man  is  dttermined  upon  being  a  poacher,  it  will  not  be  worth  his 
while  to  run  the  risk  to  go  into  a  cover  where  there  are  two  or  three 
pheasants. 

15708.  You  are  a  gentleman  occupying  your  present  position  for 
the  purj>o8e  of  preser>'ing  the  j)eace,  and  as  a  magistrate  you  are 
interestt'tl  in  the  good  order  of  society ;  and  those  gentlemen  with 
whum  you  sit  on  the  bench,  and  with  whom  you  are  associated,  are 
in  the  same  jwsition.  Now,  seeing  tliat  so  many  ]>oaching  castas 
come  before  you  and  the  other  U-nches  of  magistrates,  and  that  the 
gamt^  is  preser>'ed  simply  for  your  aumsemeut,  do  not  you  think  a 
little  consideration  might  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
change  might  b<'  mad«'  by  the  gentrv'  that  would  he  very  beueticiai 
to  the  country  ?  /  am  not  a  Judge  of  those  thing*  ;  my  own  im- 
pression is,  that  you  cannot  do  away  with  private  pi-oj)erty. 

157C9.  Do  you  know  that  any  great  national  interests  are  in- 
volved in  the  (juestion  of  preserving  game?  As  regards  the  national 
intejvst,  I  maintain  that  if  my  amusements  were  kucxked  on  the 
head,  /  should  cut  the  country  and  give  it  uo  altogether,  and  I  think 
many  hundreds  of  countrk*  geutlenu-n  would  do  the  same ;  and  1 
tliink  the  poor  would  suffer  verv'  materially  in  that  ca.s«». 

15770.  is  it  your  opinion  really  that  country  gentlemen  hare  so 
little  tie  to  their  patrimonial  acres,  that  they  wm;' '  '  ""  ind 
ujHm  their  estates  unless  then*  was  gmne  for  gre:i'  ;iie 
shooting,  and  so  forth?  My  opinion  is.  most  dciiic  iiv.  nuu  with- 
out soin«'  re«reation  for  the  country  g«ntl« man.  A*  tcould  not  ht 
induced  to  remain  in  the  country. 

15771.  Do  not  you  know  that  tlicnsare  some  counties  in  England 
where  there  is  not  much  game  .'     Yes. 

IhlVi.  llttvc  you  ever  Icarul  or  obsirved  that  the  dwelling  of 
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country  gentlemen  upon  their  estates  is  less  frequent  and  less  con- 
tinuous in  those  counties  than  it  is  in  counties  Nvhere  the  game  is 
greatly  preserved  ?  My  acquaintance  with  the  countiy  has  been 
generally  in  game  counties  ;  I  know  Aery  little  about  the  manufac- 
turing districts  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

15773.  What  is  the  length  of  time  in  the  year  during  which 
gentlemen  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  shooting  ?  From  the  1st  of 
September  to  the  ist  of  February. 

15774.  Then  if  the  chief  reason  for  presemng  game  is,  that  it 
would  keep  the  gentry  on  their  estate,  has  it  much  effect  from 
Febrirary  to  September  ?  No  ;  but  I  hope  that  my  sole  occupation 
is  not  the  amusement  of  shooting ;  1  hope  I  am  of  some  trifling 
use  in  other  ways,  and  when  the  season  is  over,  I  turn  my  mind  to 
other  occupations. 

15775.  Does  not  it  ap2)ear  to  you  rather  inconsistent  with  what 
is  considered  the  advancing  civilisation  of  this  country,  that  country 
gentlemen  should  be  supposed  to  require  a  pursuit,  which  at  any 
rate  is  rather  barbarous  than  civilised,  to  keep  them  upon  their 
estates  ?  I  do  not  see  anything  barbarous  in  it ;  but  I  am  a  man 
that  have  been  all  my  life  used  to  strong  exercise  j  ■'•'  if  I  was  shut 
up  at  a  desk  many  days  together  I  should  be  cross  and  uncomfort- 
able, and  I  require  recreation. 

15776.  Then  you  think  that  the  country  gentlemen  could  not 
exist  for  eimui  unless  there  was  game  to  amuse  them  ?  No,  I  hope 
not ;  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  them. 

15777.  You  stated  that  you  should  leave  the  country  if  there 
was  not  game  at  IVlidhurst  for  you  ?  If  there  was  not  game,  I 
should  either  sell  or  let  my  little  property  there. 

15778.  Would  you  say  that  generally  the  country  gentlemen  in 
England  have  the  same  feeling?  I  think  so,  decidedly;  I  think 
many  hundreds,  if  there  was  no  out-door  recreation,  would  seek  it 
elsewhere,  either  abroad  or  in  this  metropolis. 

15779.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
used  to  shoot  in  the  same  way  ?  My  father  was  very  fond  of  it, 
and  hunting  too. 

15780.  Looking  back  some  80  or  3  00  years,  are  you  not  aware 
that  a  system  of  great  and  extensive  presemng  was  not  practised 
in  those  days,  but  is  a  thing  of  modern  growth  ?  I  believe  the 
battue  system  is  a  thing  of  modern  growth. 

15781.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  having  a  great  number  of 
keepers  and  watchers,  and  these  numerous  prosecutions  before  ma- 
gistrates, are  things  of  modern  growth  ?  I  can  remember,  for 
many  years,  the  same  system  ;  but  I  believe  the  extreme  battue 
system  is  of  more  modern  growth. 

15782.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  (if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  rational  sjDort)  a  rational  amount  of  sport  with- 
out excessive  game  preserving,  if  you  want  to  do  away  with  ennui, 
because  the  fewer  the  birds  the  greater  would  be  the  exercise  ?     I 

*  Is  it  not  rather  an  excitement  wanted  ? 
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is  the  shooting  witli  inv  own  dogs,  and  walking 

I5Vw:i.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  l..  imnu<  ^m.-uiiy. 
I  have  shot  only  two  or  three  times  at  battues,  and  I  do  not 
like  it. 

15781.  Will  yoi  i  ■  the  Committee  '     I   hi-.- 

not  hod  any  experituoc  ul  ii ;  out  a  it  w  yeare  ago  I  was  witii  Lord 
Suffield,  who  wiis  my  brother-in-law,  in  Norfolk,  and  for  two  or 
three  days  there  was  battue  shooting ;  we  were  ten  gnns.  I  think 
there  wen?  al>out  four  guns  at  each  biixl,  which  I  did  not  like,  and 
each  man  had  his  servant  behind  him,  who  scored  that  bird  to  you 
or  to  me ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  there  were  a  vast  num- 
Ixr  more  of  heads  of  game  killed  than  were  in  the  bag.  I 
believe  in  battue  .shootincr  thrre  are  no  dogs  ;  I  always  like  to 
have  dogg. 

15785.  Did  you  iiy  uf  those  sportsui    . 

kill  so  many  going  into  Leadenhall  market,  or  into  any  poultry 
yard,  and  shooting  at  them "^  I  )-<'\i'r  'Vul  •  T  vl.nuld  not  buy  the 
birds  sr»  shot. 

157b6.  Do  you  know  whetht  r  j,.,v.,  .v. » ^.w.^  w.^  ever  bought  any 
eggs,  or  leverets,  to  stock  any  part  of  your  preserves  ?  Never ;  I 
think  that  would  lu'  oncouragiTr^' unfair  ]■  •■  *  -■  '  neigh- 
bours. 

15787.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  remaiK  iiiuuc  iii  your  neigh- 
bourhood, that  poachers  do  not  look  for  nmch  mercy  from  a  Ix'nch 
on  which  so  many  game  preservers  act?  I  ilu  not  know  that  I  ever 
heard  it  ;   /  have  no  doubt  the>/  do  rather  dread  a  bench  with 


ley 

preservers  on  it ;  but  1  do  noi 
game  would  intlict  a  heavier  pe; 
is  bound  to  act  ai .  !  ;~  ■ 

15705.  It  may  i  u  1..' 

'I  have  none.     Do  not  \ 
.  .'  among  the  class  of  la^ 


tjnme 


hat  a  mni 
aiiotlHT 


It  tin-n-  is  th< 
one  man.  of  : 


terpnsnig,  energetic,  and  active  spirit,  wouid  be  very 


ictive  sxnr 
to  participate  in  thost-  sports,  whilst 
and  that  to  the  former  the  keeping  m 
tation?  1  think  there  tur  lAlf  rfun 
antl  in  every  district,  n 
poaching. 

I'.TUn.  You  think  that 
poftclu-r  is  an  idle,  bad  (•harm  ii 

I5"i97.   Do  you  think  that   i' 
do,  leads  to  game  preserving  and  (jun. 
No.  1  do  not  think  it  dncti ;    1  lioj«'  1 
lenfly  of  1, 
Is  it  y< 
!.     .  111.  in  tlie  distrul  ai  : 

;..      I     !  I  lie  law  WoiiM  b.'  , 
your  jc  ! 
1  do  nui  .  . 


had  not  i 

lit!  U'  a 

,ill  rfnsus 


I  at  leads  to  this 

oaching?     Yet;  a 

tiothinjt  to 


.un>t,  Lbe  am 


dmott 
trencM 
ueti  of 
am  tuitry  to  mj  that 
if  g«iM  weiv  dam 
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away  altogether,  idle  fellows  would  take  to  stealing  your  sheep  and 
your  poultry,  or  anything  else,  and  we  should  have  cases  of  greater 
magnitude  from  tiiose  bad  characters. 


Another  game  hirer  who  gave  evidence  was  Mr,  Hem*y 
Villebois ;  he  had  got  into  disputes  witli  some  of  the  tenants 
over  "whose  faims  he  had  hired  the  game -rights ;  and  the  chief 
object  of  his  examination  was  to  displace  some  statements  made 
by  one  of  those  tenants,  Mr.  Lock.  Mr.  Lock's  son  had  been 
charged  by  Mr.  Villebois's  keeper  of  shooting  at  a  paitridge  on 
his  fatlier's  fai*m;  and  had  been  convicted  in  the  game  law 
penalty,  and  prosecuted  for  the  certificate  duty  and  cumulative 
penalty,  as  Mr.  Lock  thought,  unfau-ly.  Mr.  Villebois  being  as 
a  magistrate  and  a  commissioner  of  taxes  on  both  occasions,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Lock's  impression,  acted  judicially  in  his  own 
case.  This  Mr.  Villebois  denied,  and  no  more  of  that  personal 
matter  will  be  noticed  than  may  incidentally  fmiiish  illustrations 
of  the  system. 

916.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  I  believe  you  are  the  renter  of  the  game 
over  Mr.  Lock's  land  ?    Yes. 

917.  Do  you  look  upon  the  game  which  you  rent  to  be  as  much 
your  private  property  as  anything  else  for  which  you  pay  money  ? 
As  much  as  my  oun  flock  of  sheep.  J  pay  money  for  it,  and  there- 
fore it  is  my  own. 

918.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  tenants  rent  their  fanns  of  their 
landlord  whose  game  you  rent  at  what  is  known  as  a  game  rent  ?  I 
do  not  know  that ;  /  do  not  know  what  the  arrangement  is  between 
tenant  and  Jandlord. 

919.  You  are  merely  in  the  situation  of  the  renter  of  the  game, 
and  you  look  upon  the  game  as  your  private  property  ?  Certainly 
I  do,  as  much  as  my  flock  of  sheep. 

920.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  farming  yourself?    Yes. 

9'21.  To  what  extent  do  you  farm?  About  600  acres  of  my  own, 
in  another  parish. 

922.  Is  the  land  that  you  farm  your  own  ?  Yes,  it  is  all  my 
own. 

923.  Do  vou  preserve  game  strictly  upon  that  land?  Yes, 
I  do. 

924.  Do  you  find  that  you  can  grow  good  crops  in  conjunction 
with  a  strict  preservation  of  game  ?  I  think  that  all  depends  upon 
the  seasons.  Two  years  ago  it  was  a  tremendous  breeding  season 
for  hares  ;  there  were  twice  the  number  of  hares  two  years  ago  that 
there  were  ten  years  before ;  then  last  year  was  a  veiy  bad  year 
again ;  but,  taking  one  year  with  another,  I  do  not  think  that 
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game  does  that  mischief  that  people  tell  you  it  does  ;=^  that  is  uiv 
opinion  of  it. 

983.  Do  you  find  that  the  preservation  of  game  aflbrds  much 
labour  to  the  jxxjr  of  your  vicinity,  in  watching  it,  or  in  looking 
after  the  ostablishmeut  contingent  ujKin  game  ?  It  is  the  cause,  1 
am  positive  of  tliis,  of  more  money  being  spread  around  the 
parisn ;  by  the  preservation  of  game,  there  is  money  going  out  in 
all  ways.   ^ 

934.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  preservatioij  of  game,  and 
the  amusement  tliat  it  affords  to  countrj'  gentlemen,  greatly  tend 
to  induce  the  residence  of  landlords  on  their  estates?  I  should  say 
that  if  they  took  tliis  power  away  from  us,  I  do  not  think  anybody 
Would  livf  in  the  country. 

935.  From  the  gi-eat  practice  and  experience  you  have  had,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  tlie  fact  of  the  preservation  of  game  does  not  in 
any  one  way  tend  to  demoralise  the  lower  classes  or  the  labouring 
[xx)r  ?     Not  at  all. 

•  'it;.  Have  you  any  explanation  or  anything  to  offer  to  the  Com- 
liiiti. .',  further  than  that  which  1  have  asketiyou  upon?  There  are 
one  or  two  things  that  I  had  better  state  to  you.  It  has  been 
stated  by  Mr.  ImcU,  that  in  l!^i4  my  game  did  him  ui>on  his  farm 
£163  lis.  lOd.  damage.  I  deny  it.  Mr.  Lock  forgot  to  tell  the; 
Committer'  that  his  stock  bi-oke  into  his  standing  com,  and  ran  all 
over  the  standing  com;  and  ^Ir.  lxx;k,  on  threshing  his  com,  not 
finding  the  pro{>er  quantity  that  he  ought  to  have  had,  thought 
proper  to  lay  that  to  the  game,  when  1  can  prove  that  his  stock  ran 
all  over  his  standing  corn.f  Do  not  tell  me  that  £163  lis.  lOd. 
was  the  damage,  when  1  can  positively  assert  that  there  are  not  *2CK> 
hares  ufH>n  hit  /arm,  and  never  have  buen  :  then*  were  more  in  his 
predecessor's  time  than  there  arc  now,  and  they  were  much  more 
quiet  p«'ople  to  deal  with.  Then  Mr.  Lock  told  tlu;  Committee 
that  his  son  was  not  at  all  fond  of  sporting.  I  excused  the  son  the 
second  information  that  was  la'  '  f  him  on  tlie  tirst  ca.se  for 

shooting.  uj)ou  a  promise,  so  1  J,  fi-om  him  that  he  would 

never  take  a  gun  again  into  his  haud  ;  and  the  other  day  he  lorgot 
that,  and  he  was  taken  with  a  gun  in  liis  hand,  ihooting  at  one  of 
mtf  hares,  and  fined  a  penalty  of  £5. 

SU'.t.  Mr.  Bright.]  You  have  stated  that  you  are  A  preserver  of 
game  ;  are  yuu  connected  with  a  mercantile  or  business  establish- 
ment in  this  city  ?     Yes. 

9r»0.  Is  it  with  t\w  firm  of  Tmman.  Hanburv*.  &  Companr  ?  Yes. 

9'il.  Have  y«)U  lived  in  the  coinitv  of  Norf'ulk  for  some  years  ? 
Forty-three  vears 


*  NoUiingis  morv rexaariuibic  than  the  bUndosMof  gams  pcMerrsni  to gsoM 
damavei.  Thwo  vOl  be  mcm  corioof  itmaaem  whca  w«  coom  to  the  fuwrnn' 
ertdence. 

f  .Mr.  I/vk'd  «to  <  ned  in  dM  eoni,  if  thagr  rsally  wsw  tlMrt 

stail.Munctciimiiiu.  .  >eboU'»  <lock  w<f»  nuiatef  ottr  tt  md  tAihm 

fur  nrarly  m  idmu  moottia. 
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952.  Over  what  breadth  of  land  does  your  right  of  shooting 
extend?     12,000  acres. 

953.  What  portion  of  that  is  your  own  land?    About  1200. 

954.  Does  that  include  the  000  acres  which  you  farm  ?  That 
includes  what  I  farm  ;  part  of  it. 

955.  Are  the  whole  12,000  together,  or  in  detached  pieces?  All 
together. 

956.  Whose  property  is  it?  Sir  Hanson  Berney's,  %bout  1,000 
acres ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Hare's,  about  6,000  acres ;  and  with  my 
own,  what  I  hire  myself,  it  makes  it  altogether  as  near  as  possible 
12,000. 

957.  You  have  a  house  at  M'arham,  and  you  live  there  regularly  ? 
Yes ;  not  regularly ;  I  live  in  London  half  the  year ;  I  live  thei'e 
all  through  the  shooting  time. 

958.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  money  sj^read 
about  by  the  system  of  game  presendng :  what  may  be  the  annual 
cost  payable  to  the  owners  of  land  for  shooting  over  those  12,000 
acres?  I  pay  £200  a  year  to  Sir  Hanson  Berney,  and  I  pay  £200 
a  year  to  Sir  Thomas  Hare.  I  have  i>aid  that  to  Sir  Hanson 
Berney  upwards  of  20  years,  and  for  40  years  and  odd  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hare. 

959.  In  all,  £400  for  the  right  of  shooting  ?     Exactly. 

960.  What  is  the  number  of  keepers  and  assistant  keepers  and 
watchers  that  you  employ  on  the  whole  of  that  space  ?    Six. 

961.  Six  men  in  all  ?     Six  keepers  and  underkeepers. 

962.  Chairman.]  That  is  exclusive  of  watchers  ?     Yes. 

963.  Mr.  Bright.]^  How  many  watchers  do  you  employ  ?  Taking 
the  whole  12,000  acres,  at  about  Christmas  time  and  the  poaching 
time  of  the  year,  I  am  forced  to  put  on  five  or  six  night  watchei-s. 

964.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  are  sufficient?  Yes;  we 
are  pretty  safe  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

965.  How  many  men  connected  with  the  preservation  of  game 
do  you  employ  as  keepers  and  underkeepers  ?  Six  as  keepers,  all 
the  year  round ;  and  then  this  is  only  a  little  time  that  they  are  at 
this  work. 

966.  Do  you  think  that  you  employ  on  the  average  eight  or  nine 
during  the  whole  year  ?  Six,  certainly ;  and  the  chances  are,  seven 
or  eight. 

967.  What  is  the  greatest  number  you  have  out  anyone  night,  of 
watchers  of  every  description  ?  Never  above  six  at  night;  at  times 
they  relieve  guard  and  come  out  again. 

968.  You  say  that  they  relieve  guard ;  how  is  that  arranged  ? 
what  time  do  they  go  on  ?  That  depends  upon  the  head  keeper ;  it 
is  unknown  to  me. 

969.  Are  your  keepers  armed  ?    Certainly  not. 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Yillebois,  when  before  the  Committee,  miglit 
lead  to  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Lock  and  the  otlier  tenants  must 
have  found  it  rather  difficult  not  to  differ  from  him. 


•rt 
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9A6.  Mr.  Bright]  You  have  admitted  that  you  were  at  the  s^s- 
sions  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Lock's  son  v<&s  convicted  ?     Certainly. 

087.  And  that  you  were  on  the  bench  when  tlie  case  came  on  ? 
I  was. 

988.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Lock  defended  his  son  on 
that  occasion  ?  To  be  sure  he  did,  and  I  thought  defended  Atm 
rather  too  much,  and  toas  what  we  should  call  bumptious. 

989.  But  you  admit  that  a  parent  might  be  a  Httle  oamo^t  in 
the  defence  of  liis  son  on  such  an  occasion  '.*  He  knew  that  hi-5  sou 
had  no  right  to  do  what  he  had  done,  I  think. 

1(113.  You  have  stated  that  you  beheve  Mr.  Lock's  charges 
for  damage  are  all  wrong?  Certainly;  I  have  no  hesitation  iu 
Kuying  tliat. 

1014.  Do  you  think  that  you  arc  a  better  judge  of  that  tlian  Mr. 
Lock?  1  do  not  know,  but  when  he  puts  my  damage  in  IH-M  at 
i'163  lis.  lOd.,  1  do  not  want  to  be  told  who  is  the  best  judge. 

1015.  What  should  you  estimate  the  amount  of  damage  by  game 
to  be  ?  There  is  nothing  ujwn  his  farm  but  hares ;  there  is  not  a 
rabbit  uiK>n  his  land. 

1010.  What  should  you  estimate  as  the  damage  done  upon  his 
farm?     At  a  mere  nothing  ;   his  predecessors  never  grumbled. 

1017.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  1)C  i*'),  including  the  damage 
done  by  all  the  game  ?  I  should  think  tliis  year  he  would  thank 
the  giune  to  come  and  eat  the  turnips. 

lols.  Do  you  think  Uiat  the  damage  (I        '  ' '>  farm 

nnioiiTits  to  £5  a  year?     Yes,  I  should  sui 

Do  you  think  that  it  amounts  t  not  know; 

•  it  may  for  what  I  know.* 

vou  think  it  amounts  to  £50  >itop  there, 

cen 

lOt^l.  Are  you  aware  that  the  v:  Mr.  L<x 

inatle  of  the  ilainage  upon  his  farm  \n  with  nn' 

en«i  to  this  Committee?     1   know  nothing  moro  of  it     i:  :i  i 
8|K*ctarle»  ;  he  never  complained. 

10'^'^.  It  being  the  fact  that  he  had  made  valuations  inth' 
1841  and  181-4,  before  this  Committee  was  ev.r  ».t«.l..>i  ..f 
you  supjMise  that  tln-re  may  Ix-  some  reliance 
incjit  so  iuipiu-tially  made  without  any  improp.  i  ,...j,  w  .      i.  .-  •"- 
I  n,Mi  Ir  for  m«?  to  answer  that  question. 

'  V    1  nay  that  Mr.  Lock  never  made  any  application  to  you 

tion?    Never. 
>>  no  is  his  landlord  ?    Sir  Hanson  Bemcnr. 

1  Do  you  know  at  all  what  is  the  clauae  in  Mr.  Lock's  agne* 

m<Mit  with  fespict  to  game?    Yes,  perfectly;  k*  is  boumd  l»  prr* 
survf  the  game  to  the  very  height :  n»v*r  to  touch  or  dtstrmf  «  hfmd, 
and  nrvrr  to  touch  or  destroy  any  gamt  whett^vtr ;  (tU  the  tf 
are  very  ttrwtly  tied  up. 

lOiO.  D^'uu  know  whether  there  are  clauses  which  iir 

•  Or  cart  ap|MrefltIv. 
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with  the  treatment  of  his  stubble,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  by 
which  the  preservation  of  game  is  intended  to  be  greatly  en- 
couraged ?  No ;  they  leave  or  mow  as  they  think  fit ;  they  are  not 
bound  to  leave  any  stubble  :  our  system  with  us  is,  that  they  do 
mow. 

1027.  What  is  your  right  over  that  land  that  jVfr.  Lock  occupies  ; 
how  far  does  your  right  of  presening  and  killing  game  extend  ?  I 
have  the  whole  of  the  game  ;  not  a  gun  dare  come  upon  that  land 
without  my  leave. 

1028.  To  what  amount  can  you  preserve  game  upon  that  land? 
Any  amount  whatever  ;   10,000  partridges  if  I  like  to  get  them. 

1029.  ^nd  as  many  hares  .^  Yes;  but  I  should  not  doit,  for 
fear  of  injuring  the  farmers. 

1030.  You  have  the  right?  I  have  the  right  of  preserving  to 
the  utmost. 

1031.  All  kinds  of  game  ?    All  kinds  of  game. 

1032.  What  right  have  you  with  respect  to  keepers,  watchers, 
and  assistants  ;  have  you  the  right  to  employ  as  many  as  you 
choose  ?     Yes  ;  a  whole  regiment  of  guards  if  I  choose. 

1033.  Have  all  the  watchers  and  keepers  and  assistants  an  un- 
controlled right  to  pass  to  and  fro  over  all  parts  of  the  farms  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  that  they  please  ?     Certainly. 

1034.  To  cross  fences  or  to  cross  fields?  Not  to  do  mischief ; 
they  go  from  this  field  to  that,  through  gates  and  gaps.-'- 

1035.  Not  doing  more  mischief  than  is  necessary  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  duty  ?  Certainly,  I  should  be  son^'  to  hear  that  they 
did  ;  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  my  orders. 

1036.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  destroying  cats 
or  dogs  upon  the  farm,  which  they  think  will  injure  the  gAme.? 
We  set  traps  for  vermin. 

1037.  Do  you  set  traps  for  dogs  ?  We  set  traps;  we  cannot  tell 
who  get  into  them;  a  man  may  get  into  them  if  he  likes. 

1039.  Do  you  know  that  the  keepers  ever  shoot  dogs  or  cats?  I 
dare  say  they  do,  but  they  never  show  them  to  me. 

1040.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Lock  never  made  any  application  to 
you  for  compensation  ;  do  you  suppose  that  he  has  any  right  to  de- 
mand compensation  of  you  ?     No. 

1041.  You  stated  that  you  had  shot  over  the  fann  of  Mr.  Lock 
for  a  great  many  years  ?     I  should  say  20  years. 

1042.  Not  more  than  20  ?     I  will  not  say  to  a  year  or  two. 

1043.  And  you  shot  over  that  land  during  the  tenure  of  three 
farmers  before  Mr.  Lock  ?  Yes,  and  much  better  fellows  than  Mr. 
Lock. 

1044.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  have  shot  over  that  land 
during;  the  tenure  of  moi-e  than  three  farmers,  predecessors  of  ^f r. 
Lock  ?    I  do  not  know. 

1015.  Could  vou  give  the  names  of  the  three  ?     No. 


*  Who  make  the  gaps 
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1040.  You  are  sure  you  sliot  over  it  during  the  tenure  of  three 
before  3Ir.  Lock  ?     Yes  ;  there  arc  the  leases  to  prove  it. 

1017.  Are  vou  sure  tliat  there  were  not  more  than  three?  I  do 
not  think  it  is  of  much  importance  :  //  is  Sir  Hanson  Bernft/'$  land, 
and  whether  it  ir<i^  Jm  t:  or  Tom  tdiu  occit/iied  it  dues  not  murk 
siyHifij. 

1018.  You  state  that  they  were  much  better  fellow-  "'r. 
Lock;  what  do  you  mean  hy  that?  They  were  nnich  i  iu 
their  manner^,  >  a^y  iu  tin  ir  way  of  talki  ti>  r  iu 
»'verv-  way. 

1019.  3Iore  aci'oininodatii)g;  any  louchiiKj  tlieir  hati ?  More  aC' 
cuHimodalinff  in  ei'enj.  way. 

IO.'jO.  They  did  not  complain  of  i  .  >,  an  I  there  was 

more  game  then. 

1051  What  w.r.'  ih.'  riininiMun.-.-,  und-r  which  they  left?  The 
lease  of  one  was  out.  anil   he  went  ^  '  and  the  ntfier 

fatted  ;  I  do  not  hiow  where  he  is. 

lO.r-J.  There  was  more  game  preserved  then  than  there  has 
been  since  Mr.  L<^M'k  has  been  there?  Yes,  I  should  say  there 
wa.s. 

105;>.  .V    iii>    li-a-r.    uu'l    ih'-    ntlicr   tw.i  iaut d  .' 

Not  two ;  but  one  wt-nt  as  a  stewanl  to  tlie  North. 

lurii.  Then  the  facts  of  the  case  arc  these  :  there  was  more  game 
before  Mr.  I.,oek  was  there ;  and  of  his  three  predeoessore.  one 
would  not  renew  his  lease  and  went  to  another  place,  another  failed, 
and  another  Inrame  stewani  '  1  i  .  lieve  so;  hut  I  do  nut  (muljle 
myself  with  the  tenants  after  thn/  l-nve  tltr  farm 

Iti.'i.'i.   Has  if  eviT  struck  yi  is 

(|uautity   of  game  ujxm  that  la;.-.   ,..,..    ......    ...i.;   .«..,..    ..,..;   in 

making  one  num  unwilling  to  n-new  his  leiuse,  and  causing  another 
t«)  fail,  and  causing  another  to  lose  his  capital,  and.  instead  of  con- 
tinuing a  farmer,  becoming  a  steward  ?  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  gaine  at  all.  certainly  not. 

lO'oi).  Then  you  do  not  think  your  keeping  all  this  j^'am.-  has  bad 
any  prejudicial  effect  uixtn  Mr.  Lock  or  Ins  predecessors  ?  Uj)on 
my  Word,  I  should  not  say  it  has  ujx)n  his  predeoeasom :  this  man 
has  Ikh'u  aveis..  to  th.-  tliiiit,',  Init  his  prmleoessorB  w  ir- 

able  to  it. 

lO-'j?.  But  do  you  think  that  the  preservation  of  all  lljis  game 
has  In^en  prejudicial  to  Mr.  Lock  or  his  predtx-essors  ?  I  say  it  has 
ri  prejudicial. 

'Ill''    iM,,l     lll.llfr.   1,    II,-.'    I-,    ih'-    llU'lltN.:  itU 

exliihileil  III    tile  ahtive  examiuatiun.  ei:;.!;:.!.   ■  .\CCcUsaJ. 

of  tlje  kind  wliitli  lia-«  1m-,ii  <ii»(  !ilv  I  Mil.  .1' otliers  In.       .... 


m   tie 


'  xprese 

('  huiiic  «pie:jti«>n  of.  How  vhuuUI  \ou  liku  il?  seems  to 

IKMialed   even   ^f^•.    Vi!l''hi  >i*.'-  io.lilV.  r.  ii.-c. 
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1097.  Mr.  Bright]  You  said  that  Mr.  Lock's  predecessors  were 
moi'e  quiet  than  Mr.  Lock?    Yes. 

1098.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  were  in  former  times  more  satis- 
fied with  the  system  of  game  preser^'ing  than  they  are  now  ?  Yes, 
I  think  so  ;  /  thuik  they  were  not  so  bumptious  as  they  are  now. 

1009.  What  do  you  think  that  arises  from  ?  I  cannot  tell  you. 

1100.  Does  it  arise  from  there  being  more  game  ?  I  cannot  tell 
you  at  all. 

1101.  Do  you  think  it  arises  from  the  farmers  being  more  inde- 
pendent? I  cannot  answer  that  question;  /  think  they  are  more 
bumptioiis. 

1102.  You  state  that  they  are  more  bumptious  now  than  they 
were  12  years  ago?     Yes. 

1103.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  preseiTation  of  game  is  on  the 
whole  (its  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  other  respects  being  left 
out  of  the  question)  advantageous  to  agriculture,  or  rather  prejudi- 
cial to  it?  I  do  not  think  that  it  does  mischief  in  any  way  what- 
ever ;  it  is  neither  prejudicial  nor  beneficial. 

1104.  If  you  had  a  farm,  and  you  had  to  pay  a  good  rent  for  it, 
to  get  your  living  out  of  it,  to  maintain  a  large  family,  and  to 
struggle  on  in  life,  would  you  prefer  that  farm  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  game  upon  it,  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  and  partridges,  or 
would  you  think  yourself  more  likely  to  be  successful  in  your  occu- 
pation if  it  was  entirely  free  of  game  ?  J  should  not  perhaps  exactly 
run  my  head  into  a  farm  q/*G00  or  ]'200  acres,  knotving  that  it  was 
to  be  well  stocked  ivith  game ;  but  I  should  not  think  it  likely  to 
do  me  any  mischief  if  it  Avas  moderately  stocked  with  game.  I 
should  not  refuse  to  take  the  fann  on  that  account,  not  in  the  least. 
Here  is  a  proof:  Sir  Thomas  Hare's  leases  are  out  next  Michael- 
mas, and  every  tenant  has  thanked  him  for  permitting  them  to  go 
back  again,  and  eveiy  one  has  renewed  his  lease. 

1123.  Chairman.]  But  if  there  was  no  preservation  of  game, 
would  you  continue  to  live  there  ?  It  would  make  a  considerable 
difference  to  me.  I  live  there  for  the  sake  of  the  sporting ;  no 
question  about  it ;  and  if  all  this  game  was  to  be  done  away  with, 
and  no  hares  or  rabbits  were  left  in  the  whole  place,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  should  do  so ;  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  it  would  drive 
me  clear  away,  but  it  would  pi-event  my  spending  a  vast  deal  of 
money  there. 

1124.  You  farm  considerably  there?  Yes;  I  paid  during  last 
winter,  till  last  week,  upwards  of  £40  a  week  for  labour,  but  then  I  • 
have  been  planting  a  good  deal.  I  put  every  fellow  on  in  the  whole 
parish,  at  10s.  a  week  and  9s.  a  week;  I  have  been  paying  that  up 
to  this  time.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  tell  you  that 
Sir  Hanson  Berney  called  upon  me  one  day,  and  he  said,  "Would 
you  like  to  continue  the  right  of  shooting  over  my  property?"  I 
said,  "  By  all  manner  of  means."  "  Because,"  he  said,  ^^nopower 
071  earth  shall  make  me  give  permission  to  my  tenants  to  shoot  any- 
thing ;  therefore  if  you  do  not  like  to  have  the  manor  I  shall  take 
it  myself,"  and  I  said,  "  Very  well,  I  will  agree  to  go  on,"  and  he 
let  me  go  on. 
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11 '-29.  Mr.  Brigiit.^  «  ;in  you  give  any  cxplunaiion  of  the  reason 
why  a  j^enUeiimu  like  Sir  Hanson  lierncy  hhould  iHsrsist  in  not 
allowing  any  one  of  liis  tenants  to  kill  anyiliing  ujwn  his  estate  '.* 
Because  1  ilo  not  tluuk,  n»yself,  that  one  ought  to  give  the  tenants 
tlie  right  of  nhooting.  If  I  had,  myself,  1(XJ,0()0  acres  of  land,  no 
tenant  of  mine  should  ever  take  a  gun  to  s/ioot  over  them. 

ll.'iO.  On  what  priucipl.- .'  That  is  my  way  of  thinking;  I 
would  not  do  it. 

1  lUl.  Upon  what  principle  would  you  think  it  proper  to  justifjr 
that  refusal  ?  Because  I  have  no  idea  of  putting  them  in  that 
situation ;  they  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  attending  to  their 
farins  without  taking  guns  and  walking  about  all  day. 

]l'6U.  Their  business  is  to  attend  to  their  farms?  Their  busi- 
ness is  to  attend  to  their  farms. 

11:53.  And  not  to  enjoy  spor;  ;  see  that  they 

IIJU.  Mr.  Bankes]  Is  it  the  rusuim  m.  .>urfolk  to  idlow  tin^mis 
to  course?  Latterly  it  has  been.  I  should  let  my  own  tenanta 
course,  if  I  luul  a  hundred  ttumts.  and  welcome,  but  I  would  not 
let  them  shoot. 

I  l.'?o.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  distinction  fairly  to  be  drawn 
IhIwihh  0(jursing  and  shooting?  Yes;  a  farmer  may  go  on  his 
farm  and  course,  1  mean  on  his  hobby,  and  he  may  take  a  brace 
of  dogs  with  him  ;  it  is  not  like  a  man  who  is  out  all  day,  and  who 
cannot  atteti  it  all. 

li;J«.  Pi  nk  that  tl  i  of  coursing  will 

even  ni'  health  of  those  who  pursue  it  than  the  pur- 

suit of  ;j.  *     1  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

II  •17.  iJut  it  IS  a  sunicient  portion  of  diversion  for  the  tenant, 
without  hi(j  having  the  hlxTty  also  to  shoot?    Certainly. 

I  IliM.  Is  it  also  your  opinion  that  by  giving  liberty  to  the  tcnantH 
to  fin*  guns  the  dillitiilty  of  detecting  poachers  is  i!i«T.-.^.  1  U^^aufic 
the  gamekeeper  In 'uring  a  gun  uj)on  the  estat**  i:  the  ex- 

cu»j  given  to  him  that  it  was  the  gun  of  the  tenaiu.   .....  .i  {*erha|)6 

it  may  have  been  the  gun  of  tlie  poacher  ?     Yes  ;  I  object  to  vxe 
tenant  b«-ing  permitted  to8ho«jtin  any  way,  for  various  reasons.* 

ilJ3.  Mr.   TrelaicnijA  You   stated  that  ujwn  no  occa^uon  the 
hares  hail  done  diuuage,  in  your  opinion,  Cfjual  to  4''-J0  a  year ;  did 
you  ever  hear  of  fompeiiMition  being  given  for  damage  done  by 
hfirej*  ?     No,  I  do  not  knt>w  of  any  caae.     If  the  tenants  mak- 
plaint  of  the  hures.  it  iI<xm  not  come  to  me,  it  go^  to  the  lai. 
lu-  do<}s  not  tell  m*>,  and  therefore  I  know  aa  little  aa  you  du 

1111.  Hut  you  have  an  («tate  of  jotirown?    Yea,  and  in 
tl()«-s  not  complain;  1  never  heard  '  ''lain,  and  tluirw  aa> 

|il«'jity  of  h.ares  there  ;  it  is  ourcoufMi  A. 

1115.  Do  you  apnrt>hend  that  tlie  teuaitla.  wtoi  they  eome  to 
bid  for  a  ftuiu,  usually  take  into  ooQsidenSMNi  tiM  Moount  <tf  gUU 

*  Prettjr  well  for  a  bc««r«r.  The  reader  wUl  jperoeire  ham  Amdal  idea*  are 
trenefaTed  to  genilem«B  eoimecNd  with  land  wbo  have  ael  noeiTed  tktM  bjr 
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upon  that  farm  before  they  make  then-  bidding?  I  do  not  know 
how  I  can  answer  that.  If  a  man  is  a  single  man,  he  does  not  care 
.to  muck  about  the  game  ;  but  if  he  has  a  icife  and  five  or  six  chtldre?i, 
he  may  say,  "■!  do  not  knoto  what  to  do  about  taking  thisfartn,  there 
is  so  much  game.'  I  cannot  cleverly  ansu'er  that ;  I  liave  not 
much  property  in  Norfolk. 

The  last  answer  is  decisive  evidence  against  game  from  an 
unwilling,  nay,  almost  unconscious  witness. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Blatch,  a  farmer  and  laboiu*er  in  Hampshire,  gives 
the  following  instance  of  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  fai'mere  to 
relieve  themselves  fr-om  the  discomfort  of  a  game  renter,  though 
they  could  not  accomplish  that  object. 

4535.  Mr.  Bright.]  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  the 
fanners  have  agreed  to  rent  the  game  rather  than  it  sliould  be  let 
with  tlie  mansion  to  somebody  else?     Yes,  I  do. 

4536.  What  case  was  that?  That  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Brown, 
a  tenant  of  Lord  Portsmouth.  A  twelvemonth  ago  a  number  of 
his  tenants  offered  to  take  the  manor  of  Farleigh  Wallop  and  divide 
it  between  them. 

4537.  Was  it  supposed  that  Lord  Portsmouth  was  going  to  let 
it  to  somebody  else  ?  Yes,  it  was  at  the  time  that  the  late  occu- 
pier of  the  manor  was  about  to  leave,  a  Mr.  Smith. 

4538.  Then,  did  the  farmers  suppose  that  the  mansion-house 
and  the  shooting  on  the  manor  were  about  to  be  let  to  somebody 
else  ?    Yes. 

4539.  Did  they  offer  an  equal  rent  to  that  which  it  was  supposed 
the  party  going  to  take  it  was  offering  ?  They  offered  the  same  rent 
J'or  it  which  Mr.  Smith  gave  before,  which  was  considered  a  fair  rent. 

4540.  Did  they  include  in  that  any  rent  for  the  house,  or  did 
they  propose  anything  with  respect  to  the  mansion  ?  They  pro- 
posed that  the  mansion  should  be  kept  aired  and  in  proper  order, 
and  that  they  would  dispose  of  the  shooting  between  them ;  some 
eight  or  ten  of  them.  They  proposed  to  take  it  in  equal  proportions, 
and  to  give  the  full  rent  for  the  manor,  and  the  house  and  garden, 
and  everything  belonging  to  it. 

4541.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  considered  that  that  would  be 
better  for  them  than  allowing  it  to  be  let  to  another  party,  even 
though  that  party  came  to  the  house  and  kept  up  a  large  establish- 
ment there  ?  Most  decidedly ;  it  was  a  suggestion  iirst  thrown  out 
by  myself  to  protect  them. 

With  a  fcAv  passages  from  the  evidence  of  poulterers  and 
game  salesmen,  to  show  the  enormous  extent  to  which  these 
creatm'es  ai'e  jjreserved  in  different  jjaits  of  the  country,  the 
reader  will  have  a  tolerably  complete  view  of  the  general 
character  of  the  game  laws.  .  Mr.  Wilham  Stevens,  a  retired 
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game  salesman,  was  called  by  Mr.  G.  Berkeley,  as  to  some  point 
in  connexion  with  tli'-  ^■''^'-  ..f'n.u.  ii.f.nv  and  since  tlir-  A'^t  of 
I  &,  'Z  Wm.  i.  wliicli  L^'ally  saleable. 

502:2.   -Ml    '       ;  tiiiuk   thi-   law  is  suflBciently 

restrict  ivf  as  regards  I  lif  s:ii«.'  of  game  ?  (ertainly  not;  I  hav« 
always  said,  from  the  first  time  the  present  Act  came  into  operation, 
tliat  it  was  impossible  for  the  Legislature  to  devise  a  measure 
to  afford  more  facilities  for  the  illegal  traffic  than  the  present  law. 

5023.  Does  the  present  law  permit  the  poacher,  the  thief,  and 
the  illegal  trafficker  in  game  to  undersell  t' •  '^  ■  "-  '  "  '  i  ..^  ^t]y 
inclined  ganie  dealer  ?     Of  cou  rse  it  does 

5024.  Do  not  its  la.x  provisions,  by  « luiuiiiiy  uir  r"i;  ' 
trade  in  game  to  be  so  ea.sily  carried  on,  defeat  the  ends  of  j' 

Of  cours»e  they  do;  there  is  no  <}uestion  upon  that  point.  M;ty  i 
state  to  the  Committee  what  did  occur  at  the  passing  of  this  bill  ? 
Mr.  Bright,  in  his  opening  sjHidi  in  the  Hous«\  read  some  of  the 
evidence  given  by  game  suit  sunn  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
present  law.  I  cannot  say  but  I  felt  uncommonly  vexed  when  I 
read  that,  l»ecause  it  would  be  inferred  from  that,  that  there  was 
no  nobleman  or  gentleman  that  introduced  a  measure  into  eitlur 
Houso.  but  wlnif  consulted  practical  men.  When  I  first  gave  my 
cvi  •  mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the 

pr<  lisbury,  then  Lord  CranlMirnr.  was  chairman, 

his  lordship  reijuesied  m«'  to  give  in  a  st.  f  the  iuimb«T  of 

game  I  sold.     That  I  could  easily  do,  b«  ■  \     my  gtxxls  being 

sold  on  commis.sion   I  was  obliginl  to  keep  an   acc^^mt  of  every 
article  sold.      That  account  amounted  to  22,000  head  of  game  ;  I 
did  not  include  rabbit*.     His  lordship  after%vanls  told  nie  that  that 
account  was  disbelievt-d  by  Lord  Eldon  and  the  pnsinit   Duke  of 
Wellington.     When  the  late  Lord  Whamcliff**  introduced  a  bill, 
his  lordship  requested  me  to  ^^  the  Committee.     His  lordship 
ha<l  givrn  a  quiUitication,  limiting  the  licence  to  housekeo}H"n>  only. 
That  would  have  defeated  the  object  of  the  bill,  because  moet  of 
tlie  dealers  in  gante  in  Leadeuhall  and  Newgate  markets  onlyhave 
stalls,  anti  tht'V  n-^ide  thre«'  or  four  mihs  distimce,  a-s  I  «li  ■       T 
t/)ld  his  lonlship  of  this  cirruuiHtuni-e.  and   as  the  Hoii«i.'  <>' 
mons  had  not  tin*   power  of  <"\aiiiiiiiiiL;  \vitne.ss«'S  ujuni 
the  Iloiisf  of  Lord«  harl,  I  «nitJ    !    -IiumIiI   Ih'   much   ob. 
would  call  a  Oiii:'  was  examin«'d  U  lur.    the 

Committer,  and  !.  ush   an  Hccoititf   "f  all   I 

sold.      .Vnd  liHikiug  Umk  to   the  «.-vjd«.uci'   gisen  U'fon  ;i- 

mittt'f.  you  will  find  that  one  of  ray  clerks  apjM'an-d  :ie 

Committee,  and  handed  in  an  account  to  the  amount  of  mtirfy 
li^.OOO,  and  I  was  ordir  to  go  and  distingui-^h  the  amotint  of  game 
whith  cam*'  from  jR-rxons  wbo  had  it  in  lh«ir  own  right ;  I  did  to^ 
and  it  amounted  to  between  eighteen  nmi  iniutmi  hundred  o»/y. 
Hut    the   present  bill  wa.-?  intrtnlij  • 

consulting  any  prson  ;  and  the  moii;*-;..  ;.....  ....  -,,^.4.<.,i  i  aa» 
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written  to  after  the  bill  had  passed,  by  a  person  who  consigned  to 
me  an  immense  number  of  partridges  from  the  city  of  York.  The 
late  Lord  Wharncliffe  knew  him.  He  questioned  me  whether  I 
intended  to  receive  his  game  as  usual.  I  said,  "  Certainly  not." 
He  then  pointed  out  to  me  the  clause  that  gives  power  to  persons 
taking  out  a  shooting  licence  to  sell  game.  I  saw  at  once  then  that 
if  this  man  took  out  a  shooting  licence,  let  him  get  his  game  from 
whatever  source  he  might,  there  was  no  inquiry  to  be  made ;  it  was 
only  for  me  to  imd  that  ho  had  a  shooting  licence,  and  I  could 
legally  receive  his  game. 

After  the  bill  legalizing  the  sale  of  game  had  passed,  the 
game  salesmen  endeavoured  to  come  to  a  resolution  to  take 
game  only  from  persons  legally  entitled  to  it ;  but  all  would  not 
agi'ee,  and  therefore  the  attempt  came  to  nothing. 

The  following  passages  not  only  show  the  extent  of  the  ti'affic 
in  game,  but  die  utter  impossibility  of  subjecting  it  to  any 
peculiar  restrictions. 

5032.  Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact,  that  poachers  or  thieves  of  game 
will  bring  their  stolen  property  into  towns  and  villages  to  the  rural 
dealers  by  higglers'  carts,  by  market  carts  of  all  descriptions, 
putting  it  up  in  carts  of  every  kind,  from  the  farmer's  hay-cait  to 
the  donkey-cart,  and  thence  find  opportunities  of  getting  it  to  some 
game  dealer  or  poulterer  who  will  purchase  it  of  them  at  so  low  a 
price  as  to  leave  the  countiy  dealer  a  considerable  profit?  I 
consider  that  the  way  in  which  the  poachers  chiefly  get  rid  of  their 
game  is  to  the  licensed  dealers  in  the  country.  How  they  proceed 
now  I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  act  the 
same  now  as  they  did  before  the  present  law.  For  instance,  at 
Buiy  market,  on  the  marketday,  the  poacher  would  meet  a  man 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  purchase  his  game  at  a  public-house, 
and  he  would  tell  him  what  game  he  had  ;  the  price  had  been  pre- 
viously fixed  upon,  according  to  an  understanding,  "  I  will  give 
you  so  much  this  season  for  your  pheasants,  and  for  your  hares, 
and  for  your  birds."  But  how  they  proceed  now,  I  cannot  tell, 
except  from  what  I  know  of  my  own  experience,  till  within  these 
five  years,  and  what  I  have  heard  by  conversation  with  my  nephew, 
who  succeeded  me  in  the  trade.  The  chief  part  of  the  game  is 
sold  to  the  licensed  dealers  in  the  country ;  it  is  not  immediately 
sent  to  London. 

5033.  Do  you  think  that  when  the  poacher  or  the  thief  of  game 
brings  his  game  to  the  country  dealer,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
country  dealer  to  get  it  at  a  very  inferior  price,  because  the  poacher 
wishes  to  take  the  first  offer  that  enables  him  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  The 
poacher  cannot  expose  his  game,  and  therefore  he  is  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  price  that  the  person  fixes  upon  it  to  whom  he  sells 
it ;  and  so  he  did  preAdously  to  the  passing  of  the  present  Act. 
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' '  T.  It  has  ]>cfn  stated  by  a  witness,  a  ^amo  salesman  in 
L  I  nhttll  Market,  a  Mr.  George  Brookes,  that  100,000  dozen  of 
gaino  eggs  have  been  brought  to  London  in  one  season ;  do  you 
believe  this  ?  I  should  doubt  its  being  correct ;  and  another  thing, 
1  think  it  is  impossible  to  for  any  man  to  make  an  exact  calculation ; 
;,  ;.  ...^  enormous  amount. 

- .  Have  you  ever  known  a  number  of  these  game  eggs  brought 
i">  iiic  salesman  by  iwachers  and  thieves  of  game  so  as  to  glut  his 
shop  with  them  ?  They  do  not  bring  tliem  directly  themselves;  at 
least  tliey  did  not  use  to  do  so.  The  parties  sending  them  live  in 
the  country,  and  send  them  up  in  various  packages  by  carriers, 
from  persons  that  they  receive  game  from. 
I.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Does  the  traffic  in  live  game  drive 
the  tradesman  into  this  diflicTilty,  that  he  may  have  it  come  alive 
out  of  season ;  and  if  ho  has  not  a  ready  customer  for  it,  it  will 
die  ?  Of  course  it  will.  When  I  was  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee called  by  Lord  Whamcliffe,  I  made  some  allusion  to  the 
trade  in  live  pheasants ;  I  stated  that  I  frequently  received  orders 
from  gentlemen  to  supply  their  manors  or  preserves  with  live 
game,  and  tliat  there  ought  to 'bo  some  provision  in  the  bill  to 
allow  gentlemen,  after  the  shooting  season  had  finished,  if  they 
chose,  to  sell  live  pheasants ;  but  that  there  was  no  provision  made 
for  it. 

S()45,  If,  as  you  say,  the  live  game  may  die  if  he  has  not  a  ready 
customer  for  it,  then,  to  avoid  loss,  would  not  it  be  necessary  for 
the  game  salesman  either  to  kill  those  pheasants  or  live  game  out 
of  season  for  food,  or  to  dispose  of  them  t     ■      '  ' "   the 

lire  game  that  comes  to  market,  I  have  no  1;  is 

«!..'        '        '    '-of  it;  I  had  the  Duke  of  I  ,  Lord 

bi-  MO,  the  Dtiko  of  llirhmond's  l'.::.:  imley's 

game,  ami  -Mr.  \^  '  aid   1   never  kut  \v  one  > 

gentlemen  smd  :  •«•  (dive;  therefnrf  the 

ilic  ''Hiue  that  rome.s  alive  is  >  1  the  who! 

.'.1117.  Mr.  Vitliers.]  It  is  th  n  of  the  i 

that  there  shotild  be  no  hawkei>« .'  I  think  not;  1  said  that 
it  is  ditlicult  to  know  what  is  to  l»e  done  about  hawking  game  ; 
they  an*  a  necessary  nuisance.  I  do  not  see  what  the  salesman 
could  do  witli  l:i>  ^tiii'hiiiL'  bad  game.  As  reganls  the  country 
hawkers,  1  t  to  Ik'  a  verj-  dilTlcult  question  :  it 

was  a  quest;  ;.      j  ,  ;1  my  attention  at  tlie  time  when  Lord 

Salisbury  and  when  Mr.  Brand,  the  pn«sent  Ix>n!  Dacre,  intm- 
«luced  a  mea-suri',  and  Colonel  Wootl  and  Lord  VVlmnMlifTe.  It 
was  u  priniMpal  jwint  with  us,  the  question  of  game  Ix'ing  hawked 

■' I.     ... I     I    rnuld    tint   SCO    liOW    YOU   COUld   gC'    -  ?       ** 

•      t  iwker"  some  [icrson  who  has  not  a 

li.  .n.r   I<. 

•»"i"  um  hawking 

aliout  •  V. 

ur  ul^ccliuu  uboui  huwkiu^  guiuu  couMAti>  iu  those  men 
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not  having  a  licence  to  sell  ?  Not  altogether  that.  After  the  season, 
is  over  the  salesman  connot  get  rid  of  his  game  but  to  the  hawkers. 

Now  there  used  to  be  at  the  Auction  Mart,  for  weeks  and  weeks 
after  the  season  was  over,  both  for  grouse  and  for  partridges,  men 
standing  with  them  in  the  open  street ;  you  would  see  them  daily  ; 
whether  they  do  so  now  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  Now  if  those  men 
were  not  allowed  to  have  game  to  sell  in  the  streets,  the  saleman 
could  find  no  vent,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  the  sales- 
man would  say,  "  You  must  not  send  it."  He  would  .write  to  his 
correspondent  in  Scotland  (for  that  is  where  the  principal  part  of 
the  game  comes  from  after  the  season  is  over),  and  say,  "  You 
must  not  send  it ;  1  cannot  sell  it." 

5079.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  If  the  right  to  sell  game  were  taken 
from  the  game  certificate,  which  gives  the  right  to  kill,  and  the 
law  was  made  so  as  to  enforce  the  taking  out  of  a  licence  to  sell 
as  well  as  to  kill,  do  you  tliink  that  would  check  the  poacher  whoso 
certificate  to  kill  enables  him  at  present  to  sell  for  all  the  gangs  in 
his  vicinity ?  I  will  endeavour  to  confine  my  obsenations  within 
a  small  focus  upon  that  point.  I  have  described  the  present  law 
as  a  law  to  legalise  poaching ;  and  why '?  because  it  contains  a 
clause  which  gives  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  game  to  a  licenced 
dealer  only,  by  only  taking  out  a  shooting  licence.  Now  that  clause 
was  taken  advantage  of  immediately  when  the  season  commenced 
after  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  There  are  two  men  in  the  city  of 
York  who  consigned  to  me  an  immense  number  of  partridges.  I 
had  had  in  one  week  more  than  900  head  of  partridges  from 
them.  One  of  those  men  wrote  me  a  letter,  to  know  whether  I 
meant  to  receive  his  game  as  usual.  I  said,  No,  certainly  not. 
He  then  drew  my  attention  to  this  clause  giving  him  power  to  dis- 
pose of  game  by  merely  taking  out  a  shooting  licence.  There  is  a 
distinction  between  a  shooting  licence  and  a  licence  by  a  magistrate. 
A  man  taking  out  a  licence  from  a  magistrate  can  sell  game  to 
any  person  that  applies  to  him  without  asking  any  question  ;  but  a 
man  who  takes  out  a  shooting  licence  is  restrained  to  sell  his  game 
to  a  licensed  dealer.  When  my  attention  was  directed  to  this 
clause,  I  wrote  him  an  answer  to  say,  that  whatever  I  might  do, 
I  knew  what  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature;  that  it  was  an 
oversight ;  and  consequently,  I  would  not  take  his  game,  and  it 
went  to  another  person.  Part  of  the  injurious  effect  of  this  Bill 
was,  that  under  this  clause  it  did  not  give  the  power  to  the  ma- 
gistrate on  conviction  to  give  one  farthing  of  the  penalty  to  the 
informer. 

5080.  In  what  case  ?     In  any  case. 

Mr.  George  Brooke,  who  is  now  extensively  employed  as 
poultry  and  game  salesman  in  Leadenhall  Market,  was  examined 
in  June,  18-15,  by  Mr.  Bright;  and  his  testimony  proves  the  vast 
quantities  of  game  sold,  and  the  various  moves  in  the  game 
market. 
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9809.  Mr.  Bright.]  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  particulars 
with  respect  to  tliu  extent  of  your  own  business  in  articles  of  game, 
either  during  the  present  season,  or  in  any  particular  season  ? 
When  I  received  the  summons  of  the  Committee  I  ordered  my 
clerk  yesterday  to  take  out  what  I  have  received  of  hares,  partridgfs, 
pheasants,  and  rabbits,  during  the  months  of  September,  October, 
November,  December,  January',  and  Febi-uary.  and  there  were  a 
few  in  March,  hures  more  particularly.  I  told  him  not  to  be  par- 
ticular with  regard  to  one  or  two  head,  as  it  was  a  long  account. 
The  aggregate  (fuantity  he  has  given  to  me  is  163,900  head  in  tho*e 
six  tnontfts  of  the  la»t  year. 

9810;  Is  that  of  every  kind  of  game?  Hares,  birds,  pheasants, 
and  rabbits.  I  might  say  104,000,  for  after\vard8  he  told  me  he 
had  left  out  a  few ;  but  I  did  not  alter  the  paper. 

9h1  1.  Have  you  any  account  as  to  the  particulars  of  which  they 
consisted  ;  how  many  were  winged  game,  and  how  many  were 
four-footed  game  ?  Thirty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  were  hares, 
1 5,300  were  partridges,  8,700  were  pheasants,  and  108,000  were 
rabbits. 

,  981*2.  From  what  parts  of  the  kingdom  do  they  come  principally  ? 
Principally  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

9824.  Do  you  make  it  a  ruh'  nut  to  purchase  from  men  whom 
you  suppose  to  have  obtained  game  illegally,  or  who  have  noli<    •; 
to  sell  ■'     I  do  not  purchase  game  at  all.  I  only  sell  it  U|K)n 
mission  ;  1  have  Ivenin  business  for  niy.self  four  years.  Previ 
to  that  1  was  in  partnership  with  my  brother,  and  wh*»n  I  b« 
by  myself  I  determined  that  all  the  game  I  hn'  i  from  un- 

licensed dealers  I  would  discontinue,  which  1  i  .  savi-  ami 

except  that  there  may  be  instances  where  j>.::,it>  t  i.nn  may 
oc^a.sionally  havf  a  little  game  who  is  perhap>  ;t  ["uii.  r.  r,  or  a 
little  farmer,  who  may  bv  sending  up  butter,  and  in  that  case  I  do 
not  make  any  objection  to  receive  it ;  but  when  I  have  thought  it 
was  poached  game  1  have  refus«'d  to  take  it  a  second  time.  1  ha%'e 
never  sent  it  bock,  but  I  hnvo  told  them  Uiat  I  would  not  receive 
it  any  more;  and  I  believe  that  most  other  salesmen  of  any 
importance  have  actid  u|)on  the  same  principle. 

9S'25.  Can  you  state  what  are  about  the  prices  which  game  has 
been  selling  at  during  the  last  season  ;  har«'s,  for  instanc*^?  A 
great  glut  of  hart;s  calne  in  Noveml)er,  and  tlien  we  sold  at  6d., 
9d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  or   '  iding  to  the  supply  and  demand.     At 

certain  times  in  >  and  <  >rti>UT,  hares  did  not  corae  in 

gn'at  pit  :  1  V,  1).  n  Ui»y  came  fresh  they  were  made  money  of; 

but  in    '  the  glut  came  in  very  great,  and  la-sl  year  espe- 

cially, I  ulti  u  hiul  H  thousand  a  day.  and  was  obliged  to  gel  rid  of 
theui  in  the  Im'hI  manner  1  et.nld  nt  the  next  sale. 

Hm:U.    !•*  then>  a  di"  •hie  of  gnr 

shot  and  \hn\  wliich  iv  i^  |>«>iu^h 

less  vain  •ached  fn  t 

983'^.  Ott  what  nccount  ?     it  is  cleaner. 
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9833.  Is  that  because  there  is  no  wound?  Yes;  it  is  caught 
better,  and  taken  more  care  of. 

9835.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  quantity  of 
poached  game  which  is  sold  in  Leadenhall  Market,  compared  with 
the^game  that  is  obtained  by  legal  means  ?  It  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  tell  that.  We  do  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  poached, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  at  certain  times  of  the  year  gentlemen 
allow  their  hares  to  be  netted,  and  then  we  know  that  they  generally 
run  alike,  that  there  is  not  much  difference.  We  can  tell  when 
hares  are  sold  whether  they  come  from  different  places.  Some 
hares  belonging  to  a  certain  estate  will  iiin  a  certain  size,  and  some 
hares  will  have  a  certain  fatness  about  them  ;  but  when  they  come 
up  one  caught  here  and  another  caught  there,  there  is  a  muddling 
appearance  about  them.  I  know  that  some  gentlemen  allow  their 
licensed  dealers  to  have  their  game  netted,  and  by  that  means  of 
course  it  comes  clean,  and  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  dealer.  =:= 

9839.  Then,  although  you  believe  that  more  game  comes  to  market 
now  that  is  obtained  legally  than  there  comes  that  is  obtained  by 
poaching,  yet  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  you  are  of  opinion 
that  the  quantity  of  poached  game  has  not  diminished?  I  think  that 
is  the  case ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  quantity  of  poached  game  that 
comes  to  London  is  less  than  it  used  to  be.  I  am  a  Norfolk  man, 
and  very  frequently  go  into  the  country,  and  therefore  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  men  who  send  game  to  London,  and  by 
that  means  I  know  what  goes  on.  In  several  towns  in  Suffolk,  game 
is  bought  of  poachers  ;  and  there  it  may  be  said  to  be  bought 
legally,  although  it  is  poached.  A  man  will  take  out  a  shooting 
licence,  and  he  patronizes  a  number  of  poachers ;  he  gets  the  game 
into  his  possession,  and  when  he  gets  it  into  his  possession  there  is 
no  power  to  pimish  him,  and  by  that  means  the  game  is  sold  from 
him  to  a  licensed  dealer.  There  are  many  of  those  men  in 
different  parts  of  England,  perhaps  one  or  two  in  every  town,  men 
who  take  out  a  licence,  and  then  receive  the  game  from  the 
poachers,  making  a  trade  of  it,  and  then  sell  it  to  the  dealers. 

9845.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  infoi-mation  as  to  the 
amoimt  which  you  have  paid  for  game  in  any  given  time  ?  The 
best  calculation  that  I  could  make  was  this  :  I  put  all  the  rabbits, 
hares,  and  pheasants,  at  15d.  each  on  the  average,  as  there  are  so 
many  rabbits  over  and  above  every  other  kind  of  game  ;  and  a  great 
man}'  of  them  being  warren  rabbits  coming  at  a  low  price,  I  thought 
that  that  was  the  safest  calculation  I  could  make ;  and  I  find  it 
comes  to  upwards  of  ^610,000,  that  I  paid  in  the  last  six  months, 
and  my  business  has  increased  a  little  in  game  during  the  last  year 
or  two;  but  when  my  brother  and  myself  were  together,  we  had  a 
greater  quantity  than  that,  but  he  is  now  in  Leadenhall  Market. 
I  have  put  down  what  I  thouglit  was  the  quantity  he  sells,  to  make 
up  the  aggregate  quantity  according  to  the  best  calculation  that  I 

*  This,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  goes  to  bhow  that  where  gainc  is  kept 
at  all  it  should  be  kept  and  killed  as  an  artificial  product,  as  slock. 
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could  make;  but  I  calculate  that  my  own  game  has  come  to 
i;lU,000  the  last  six  months.  I  should  tliink  the  last  two  years  it 
was  not  so  much  by  iJ*2,000  the  year  before,  and  perhaps  not  so 
much  by  £3,000  tho^ear  before  that.  Our  books,  of  course,  are 
kept  in  a  rough  manner.  I  told  my  clerk  to  go  through  it  in  the 
best  manner  he  could,  to  calculate  the  amount ;  and  he  has  drawn 
out  this,  which  1  think  may  be  ratlier  under  than  over. 

'J^i."}!.  Is  there  much  business  done  in  Leadenhall  mai'ket  in 
live  game  ?  Not  so  much  in  live  game  as  there  was  three  or  four 
years  ago,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  done,  and  as  much  I  should 
think  at  Newgate  market. 

9855i.  Can  you  state  how  it  is  done,  for  what  object  it  is  done, 
and  by  w  hom  it  is  done  ?  Live  game  is  poached,  and  comes  up  to 
London,  and  it  comes  for  the  purpose  of  sin  ^'utlemen's 

manors.     lave  game  during  these  last  few  y« ;:  ?  und  a  dif- 

ferent channel  to  Leadenhall  market  in  many  cases;  namely, 
through  persons  who  regularly  trade  in  live  fowls  and  live  game, 
and  of  course  preserve  it  for  the  pui-pose  of  supplying  it. 

And  much  as  game  j)resei'ver8  desire  stringent  laws  to  prevent 
poaching,  tlioy  have  little  scniplo  in  buying  live  game,  which  is 
generally  pouched,  for  increasing  the  stock  of  tlieir  preserves. 

9858.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  as  a  general  rule,  or  almost  a 
universal  rule,  the  live  game  which  comes  to  London   for  sale  is 
ytoiiched  ?     1  am  afraid  tliat  there  is  hardly  any  exception.     The 
II  may  be  this,  that  I  have  K:  '     "  ike  an 

'  the  gentlemen  of  whom  i  (jnme 

tluiijij4  ibe  season,  through  the  stewa 
have  perhaps  100  hares  or  1(H)  phea- 

or  the  day  after  the  season.  1  have  known  that  U>  U)  the  cami ;  iu 
some  cases  that  has  been  idlowcd. 

98.'i9.  On  what  ground  ?     1    i  a  case,  I   think,  more 

than   once,  but  I  would  rath<  r  myself  to  what  I  kntm*. 

liord ,   I  have  heard,  allowed  it  in  tlie  caw  of  a  man  of  the 

name  of  Sutton.     He  made  an  apjK'al  to  Lord ,  and  1  think 

he  had  piTini^siou  to  do  so.  I  think  it  was  live  pheasants  imdlive 
luires :  I  havi!  known  it  with  live  birds,  but  that  is  very  rare. 

ttHUO.  For  what  purpose  do  you  believe  that  this  live  game  is 
i...,.,,i,.  >     i.\,r  the  puqK)se  of  stt)cking  gentlemen's  pn'ser>e». 
Is  it  sent  into  the  country  ".'    Yes. 

.    '. .    Do  you  know  whether  it  ever  comes  from  a  giv».'n  di  •     * 
and  go«"s  back  again  to  the  very  same  district?     1  remeiiu 
1m      '        '    •  -  ^  '  ly  of  game  wa-s  tdKfu 

li'  or  his  keep«T,  or  ho 

Kent    t  >  ><<iu«    I  in  Leadenhall 

Miirhri,  11  down,  k:  •'owsh^xl,  to  put 

tli<  ■      ■      1   tt  hall  1  out 

'ill'  .  ,  and  in  »  .  ial\«  a 

and  ciuue  to  Loudvu,  uud  th<  v  vv:<  v. ..,       ^  ^m^  ^iuilulk  a^faiB, 
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to  a  gentleman's  estate  close  by;  two  or  three  nights  aftei-wards  they 
were  taken,  and  came  to  London  again.  That  I  have  heard,  and  1 
believe  it  to  be  a  fact. 

9864.  Mr.  Bright.]  Do  you  know  what  number  there  were  of 
those  pheasants  ?  I  think  between  20  and  30  ;  they  were  all  hen 
pheasants  ;  hen  pheasants  are  chiefly  what  are  wanted. 

9865.  At  that  time  of  year?  Yes,  early  in  the  spring,  before  the 
breeding  time. 

9806.  Do  you  know  how  those  poachers  managed  to  get  clear  off 
night  after  night  with  those  pheasants  ?  It  is  always  a  wonder  to 
me  how  it  is  that  it  is  done.  I  have  frequently  asked  game  dealers, 
some  of  whom  are  more  communicative  than  others,  how  it  is,  and 
they  have  told  me  that  it  is  because  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  movements  of  the  keeper  ;  they  track  him,  and  by  those 
means  evade  his  watch,  and  they  are  very  clever  in  catching 
them. 

9867.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  connivance  between  the  keepers 
and  the  poachers  ?  I  have  always  understood  that  some  keepo-s 
are  very  careful  to  presen'e  their  masters'  game.  I  have  heard  it 
Baid  by  men,  "  Drat  the  fellow,  we  never  can  get  a  shot  from  the 
fear  of  his  being  upon  us,  night  or  day ;  and  therefore  we  dare  not 
go  near."  But  other  men  are  perhaps  a  little  more  inattentive. 
Jt  is  often  a  wonder  to  me,  coming  from  a  county  that  is  so  well 
watched  as  Norfolk  is,  and  knowing  the  amazing  amount  of  authority 
there  is  striving  to. protect  it,  how  it  is  that  they  do  get  it. 

9881.  Besides,  live  game  being  sold  in  your  market  and 
other  markets,  is  there  a  considerable  business  in  game  eggs? 
You  cannot  call  it  a  business,  but  they  do  come  to  Leaden- 
hall  Market  and  to  other  markets,  but  the  salesmen  generally 
refuse  to  take  them  in;  and  then  there  are  a  great  many  of 
them  bought  by  persons  who  get  their  living  solely  by  means  of 
supplying  eggs  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

9882.  Do  you  believe  that  those  eggs  are  obtained  legitimately, 
or  that  they  are  poached  ?     I  should  conceive  all  poached. 

9883.  From  what  part  of  the  country  do  they  come?    All  parts. 
988-i.  Do  many  come  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ?    More  from 

Suffolk  than  from  any  other  county. 

9885.  Do  you  allude  now  to  pheasants"  eggs,  or  to  both  phea- 
sants' and  partridges'  ?  There  is  a  much  greater  number  of  par- 
tridges' eggs  come  than  pheasants'. 

9886.  What  is  the  average  price  of  eggs?  It  all  depends  upon 
the  season,  the  supply  and  demand  ;  I  have  sold  pheasants'  f  ggs 
at  12s.  a  dozen,  and  at  Os.  a  dozen ;  at  times  they  are  worth  no- 
thing. 

9887.  How  much  partridges'  eggs?    About  Is.  a  dozen  up  to  3s. 

9888.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  account  of  the  quantities 
of  those  things  ?  There  are  very  great  quantities  ;  but  coming  in 
a  quiet  manner,  I  am  not  able  to  nialce  any  i>ositivS  calculation. 

9889.  Cannot  you  tell  how  many  dozen  of  eggs  you  or  any  other 
game  salesman  has  had  in  any  given  time  ?    I  have  not  taken  any 
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notiw  of  it.     Four  or  live  years  ajjo  there  was  a  fjreat  quantity  ;  I 
rak'ulate  alxmt  »5n,0(K(  to  10(»,(Kto  dozen  of  eggs  altogether. 

9m()(>.  Sold  by  whom  ?  They  are  sohl  by  uiiihUe  men;  they  are 
brought  uj)  by  waggonr-rs  ;  jn^rsons  wljo  travel  by  waggon. 

9902.  Do  landed  j)roj>rietors,  i>reservers  f»f  game,  buy  these  »  .r^-* 
and  live  game  themselves".'  I  have  never  known  that  to  be  <i"ii,  . 
1  have  had  gentlemen  who  have  written  up  to  me  for  game ;  but 
tliey  have  been,  not  the  nobility  nor  first  rate  landowners,  but  gen- 
tlemen who  have  small  estates,  and  wishing  to  Htock  their  land, 
have  made  such  applications. 

9903.  Are  the  purchases  generally  managed  through  the  keeper? 
1  should  think  tliey  arc.  I  believe  tliat  by  the  game  laws  there  is 
a  (.'crlain  time  when  live  game  and  eggs  may  be  sold ;  but  we  have 
none  ol"  us  taken  much  notice  «>f  that. 

9904.  It  is  customary  for  the  game  salesmen,  and  all  persons 
conn«'cted  with  the  trade,  to  attend  scnipulously  to  the  restrictions 
of  the  game  laws  ?  Not  one  man  in  London,  as  a  game  dealer, 
does  attend  to  them. 

99<»7.  Mr.  Brifiht.]  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  common  to  supply 
gentry  in  London  at  the  west  end  with  game  on  the  opening  ilay ; 
thtf  first  day  of  killing,  or  the  day  before,  or  a  few  days  before  ? 
I  know  that  if  we  have  any  game  just  before  the  season  com- 
mences, of  any  kind,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it.  and  especially 
by  the  poulu-rers  in  the  city  and  at  the  west  end ;  and  the  prices 
that  they  are  sold  at  very  often  induce  me  to  believe  that  they  an> 
sold  to  gentlemen  in  London  :  tliat  it  is  not  made  a  |)oint  of  con- 
s<;ience  at  all. 

9908.  Of  course  all  the  game  that  is  sold  on  the  .first  day. 
which  is  called  tlie  opening  day,  in  Ix>ndon.  must  be  gante  that  is 
killed  before  the  legal  time  of  killing?  Yes;  I  remember  s.>iii> 
thing  bearing  upon  that  jMjint.  There  was  a  poulterer,  who  li\  I 
in  the  city  of  London,  had  two  or  three  verv  scrupulous  ciiston:  - 
and  he  would  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  get  partritlg«-s 
from  Leadenhall  Market  on  the  1st  .September;  he  had  along 
passage  into  the  back  of  his  house,  and  he  would  load  his  pistols 
and  tic  them  at  the  farther  end  and  shoot  them :  that  I  know  to 
be  a  fact 

9909.  Was  tliat  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  tender  on 
8cienc«'s  of  some  of  his  scrupulous  customers  ?  Some  gentlemen 
will  not  buy  {H>ached  game,  and  they  know  well  when  it  ix  xhot. 

9910.  From  your  infonnation  and  experience  are  \ 
that  there  is.  through   the  ditTerent  classes  of   m>, 
that  it  is  no  violatitm  of  the  moral  law  to  obtain.  < 
buy  game  in  such  a  manner  as  contravenes  the  n-^ 
game  law  .'     One  of  tlie  stnmgest  faicts  which    I   cm; 
thi>  Committee  would  be  this,  that  it  is  my  belief  tl 

the  game  that  is  sold,  is  s«»ld  to  unlicensed  dealer*,  hawkers  n 
London,  and  that  game  is  sold  to  the  public.     The  fine  is  h.  .4.> 
for  a  man  who  sells  game  to  an  unlicensed  dealer,  but  it  is  much 
niof  I '«  "•""'  the  xmxn  who  punha^s  it ;  but  tliat  pmcticc  has 
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grown  up  with  impunity  in  London,  and  I  cannot  see  how  it  can 
be  dispensed  with.  I  do  not  beheve  it  is  possible,  by  any  punish- 
ment, to  keep  game  out  of  the  streets  entirely  ;  it  was  always  done 
under  the  old  system,  and  it  is  done  now.  The  hawkers  have  not  the 
power  of  getting  game  when  it  is  dear,  but  they  buy  it  when  it  is 
cheap  ;  and  if  they  did  not  huj  it,  the  poulterers  would  not  buy  it, 
and  it  would  be  thrown  away. 

9996.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Then  the  discontinuance  of  dealing  in 
live  game  arises  from  the  fact  ot  you  and  other  conscientious  men 
wishing  to  put  down  poaching  entirely  ?  I  never  used  the  word  of 
my  being  a  conscientious  man  ;  I  said  that  the  tilings  which  have 
happened  have  worked  upon  my  mind.  The  thing  is  an  evil,  and 
therefore  I  wish  to  discontinue  it. 

9997.  But  you  think  conscience  has  veiy  little  to  do  with  it? 
Perhaps  a  little  conscience  and  a  little  something  else. 

9998.  What  is  the  "  something  else  ?''  Perhaps  it  is  that  it  is 
unprofitable. 

9999.  Then  the  real  cause  of  the  sale  of  live  game  having  de- 
creased is,  because  it  is  unprofitable  ?  I  am  speaking  as  far  as  re- 
gards myself ;  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  profit  was 
very  great,  as  far  as  regards  myself,  I  should  be  inclined  to  put  con- 
science in  abeyance. 

10000.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  general  feeling  of  all  game 
dealers  ?  I  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  state  that ;  I  know  that 
there  are  salesmen  who  feel  that. 

10001.  Is  it  the  feeling  of  the  public  generally  ?  I  do  not  think 
they  care  a  whit  about  it. 

1000-2.  Do  you  think  that  conscience,  or  a  feeling  of  morality, 
has  much  to  do  with  poaching  at  all  ?     I  do  not  think  it  has. 

From  the  above  general  evidence  about  game,  it  is  quite 
plain,  that  as  cultivation  proceeds  and  improves,  game  must 
recede  and  become  extinct,  except  where  it  is  protected  by  the 
same  sort  of  vigilant  care  by  which  domestic  animals  are  pro- 
tected ;  and  there  is  this  greater  difficulty  in  protecting  game, 
that  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind  is  adverse  to  its  protec- 
tion. Moreover,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  landowner, 
by  keeping  Ills  game  on  the  land — and,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
next  division,  usually  at  the  expense  of  his  tenants, — is  guilty  of 
an  act  of  great  injustice.  Nor  will  any  one — not  being  a  game 
preserver — ^who  has  seen  the  ravages  committed  by  game,  and 
who  can  appreciate  high  cultivation,  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
the  existence  of  game  is  inconsistent  with  profitable  fanning. 


CHAPTER  11 

THE   DESTRUCTIO:  .  UICULTURAL   PRODUCE,  AND   IMPEDI- 

MENTS  TO    IMPROVED    HUSBANDRY   OCCASIONKD    1;V    ti\}AE. 

Tlie  evidence  offered  to  the  Committee  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  was  so  full,  preciso,  and  decisive,  and  was  given  by  so 
many  fanners  and  land  agents  t)f  tlie  greatest  intelligence  and 
respectability,  that  the  game  preservers  made  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  meet  it.  Their  efforts  were  confined  tn  attempt*?  to 
throw  doubts  upon  the  credibility  or  accuracy  of  a  few  individual 
witnesses,  to  question  a  very  few  particular  instances  of  injury, 
and  to  sneer  down,  by  imputations  of  unavowed  motives,  men 
whose  testimony  coiUd  not  but  have  been  felt  to  have  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  game  system.  A  more  important  collection  of 
economical  facts  affecting  husbandn.%  than  the  extracts  from  the 
evidence  of  practical  men  which  are  found  under  this  head,  has 
never  been  laid  before  the  agricidtiutd  community.  And  if  tlio 
tenant-farmers,  armed  with  this  evidence,  do  not  at  the  next 
election  bring  it  to  bear  upon  county  members  with  >•  '  '"  t 
as  to  render  the  repeal  of  the  game  laws  an   act  of  n  <• 

necessity  on  the  part  of  tlie  new  j)arliament,  they  will  neglect 
an  opportunity  of  relieving  their  business  from  a  burden  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  intolerable. 

.'\.  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  lately  been  taking 
evidence  on  the  bunions  on  land,  and  has  reported  tl; 
of  tlie  local  tuxes  press  hardly  upon  the  owners  or  oc.  .,  .  .  1" 
land.  That  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not ;  but  here  we  have  it  on 
most  unanswerable  and  unanswered  testimony,  that  the  loss  the 
o<vMi|)ifr  of  a  fann,  on  which  game  is  pnser\ed,  su.stnius  from 
i;^  (li  jH(  dalions,  greatly  exceeds  the  |>oor  r«t»»,  ronnty  mt4\ 
highway  rate,  and  tenants'  income  I 

this  ni mey  burden,  tlierc  are  i 
Iroiii  1,'ii I ue  preserving,  which  h1< 
legislature  to  adopt  a  prompt  rtMUfiv      1    pr,,],o^..  t<>  o 
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this  division  to  the  peciiniai-y  and  material  losses  of  the  farmer 
as  much  as  I  can,  leaving  the  social  evils  of  game  preserving  to 
my  two  next  divisions,  but  in  the  course  of  examination  the 
two  are  often  so  intermixed  as  not  to  be  capable  of  convenient 
separation.  In  such  cases  I  shall  extract  complete  passages 
under  that  head  to  which  they  most  naturally  belong. 

The  first  witness  examined  (16  AjDril,  1845)  wmMr.WilUom 
Bates,  now  occupying  two  considerable  farms  near  Hitchin,  in 
Hertfordshhe — a  county  much  infested  with  game — who  had 
been  a  severe  sufferer  from  game  upon  Luton  Park  Farm,  in 
Bedfordshke,  then  the  property  of  the  Mai'quis  of  Bute.  The 
witnesses,  who,  as  farmers  had  suffered  from  game,  were  generally 
of  two  classes  ;  those  who  had  taken  land  on  estates  known  to 
be  presented,  and  those  who  had  entered  upon  the  farm  when 
there  was  little  or  no  game,  but  which  from  change  of  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  or  from  change  of  ownership 
had  become  game  farms.  Mr.  Bates  belonged  to  the  latter  class, 
for  the  game  at  the  time  of  his  entry  was  not  abundant,  biu  he 
committed  for  the  farmer  that  most  fatal  mistake  of  jjermitting 
the  game  to  be  resei-ved  to  the  landlord.  The  farmer  who  has 
silbmittedto  that  reservation,  whatever  may  be  tlie  length  of  his 
lease,  or  the  fahness  of  its  provisions  in  other  respects,  stands  in 
a  position  of  unminent  peril,  and  can  never  expend  his  capital 
witli  safety.  The  reader  will  find  in  Mr.  Bright's  draft  report  a 
summai7  of  the  damages  spoken  to  by  tlie  various  fanners  and 
land-agents  who  were  examined,  and  I  lijive,  therefore,  not  ex- 
tracted in  detail  evidence  which  gave  such  paiticulars,  except 
where  the  statements  contained  matters  otherwise  remarkable. 
Nor  do  game  preservei-s  affect  to  deny  tlie  enormous  amount  of 
damage  done  by  game.  How  many  fanners  are  there  in  tlie 
situation  of  Mr.  Bates,  who  cannot  reUeve  themselves  so  well  as 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  do  I 

3.  Mr.  Brif/Jit.]  Have  you  had  oppovtunitii^s  of  observing  the 
working  of  the  game  laws,  and  ot  game  preserving  generally?  I  have. 

4.  In  what  districts?  Wliere  I  was  a  sufferer  was  in  the  county 
of  Bedford  ;  it  was  at  Luton  Park  Fann ;  that  is  just  adjoining 
Hertfordsliire. 

<s.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  circumstance  which  oc- 
cured  with  respect  to  the  question  of  game  when  you  entered  upon 
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that  fanii  ?  I  was  first  in  the  occupation  of  a  much  smaller  farm, 
a  farm  of  :U)0  acres  :  that  was  Lilly  Hoo  Farm.  I  left  that  in 
consequence  of  wishing  to  have  a  larger  occupation ;  my  family 
began  to  increase ;  a  larger  occupation  of  this  Luton  Fann  nffer'^J 
«t  the  tiiut'.  /  fancied  at  tlie  time  when  J  took  the  farnt,  and  I 
had  altcaifS  heard  it  said,  that  to  hold  a  farm  under  a  nobleman 
teas  a  very  ffood  thing,  when  you  can  yet  it ;  that  it  wan  almost  as 
good  as  a  fortune*  to  get  a  good-sized  farm  under  a  nobleman. 

U.  Whom  did  you  see,  the  landlord  or  the  agent,  when  you  took 
the  faini  ?  I  first  saw  the  agent,  and  then  his  Lordship  wished 
to  have  a  privatti  inteniew  with  the  tenant  hiinsdf.  He  asked  m»j 
if  I  had  looked  over  the  fann.  I  told  his  J^jrdship  I  had,  and  what 
1  thought  of  it,  and  I  said  the  faiTO  is  a  large  farm,  and  it  was  ra- 
ihtr  a  large  busin<fss  for  myself  as  a  young  man.  but  so  much  de- 
pended upon  whether  game  would  be  preserved  upon  it  or  not,  as 
to  tlie  value  of  it,  and  what  rent  J  could  pay.  His  Lordship  as- 
sured me  that  he  had  no  wish  to  preser\e  game,  inasmuch  as  that 
his  defect  of  eyesight  prevented  his  enjoyment  of  lield  sports,  and 
he  referred  vie  to  his  tenantry  for  my  satisfaction.  I  was  aware  that 
he  did  not  preser\e  game,  because  I  had  friends  of  mine  living 
under  him.  and  I  applied  to  them.  They  said  tliere  was  nothing 
to  apprehend  about  game,  consequently  I  made  him  an  otfer  for 
the  fann,  irhich  I  considered  an  outside  price  for  that  farm. ^ 

HI.  "^'ou  found  that  he  did  not  then  presene  game  ?  There  was 
uo  game  upon  the  estate. 

1 1 .  Vou  understood  that  he  "was  not  intending  to  presene  game, 
and  you  took  it  with  that  understanding?     Yes. 

\U.  How  long  did  this  go  on?  I  took  the  fann  Ujwn  an  agfp<^ 
ment  for  14  years'  lease;  the  lease  was  not  made,  but  the  . 
ment  for  a  lease  was  signed.  But  when  I  had  U^en  there  . 
a  year  and  a  half,  it  was  said  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ouue 
down  on  a  visit,  and  he  admired  the  situation  very  nnich  for  game, 
unit  infitiired  uhether  it  tras  preserved  or  not.  'J'hen  it  was  1  waw 
fold  by  ditfertnt  people  that  game  was  begun  to  be  pn-served. 
Keejtern  were  put  on,  and  game  tras  preserved  ton  considerable  ej-tent. 
One  man.  who  is  one  of  tlw  most  notorious  fniachers  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, was  made  a  sort  of  heljter,  and  the  game  was  got  up  to  an  ex- 
tent beyond  anything  that  I  ever  x/nr  in  viij  lifr.  •  f  the  increase 
within  a  certain   time. 

\'\.  1  low  was  it  got  up  ?  because  gaiiu',  by  us  natural  increase 
(•(»ubl  not  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  Injcome  so  numerous  as  to 
do  HO  much  dauuige  ?  1  cannot  exactly  tell  how  it  occurred,  but>  I 
wius  told  that  game  was  brought  from  other  i'stat*?s  to  that ;  whe- 
tb»r  that  was  the  cjuso  I  am  not  pn-pan^l  to  prove.     /  m"  '    ' 

hij  mi'n  that  were  put  on  there.      Hut  where  there  is  a  lai>: 

*  1  ui  ttiiicK  lielil  at  the  caprice  of  anoUier  are  bat  fairy  gifta,  Hmj  rwaUk  tn 
reali/t<l. 

t  It  will  l>c  found  that  th«  right  and  ten  per  cent,  redactka  on  aceoaat  of 
pime,  of  which  aomething  haa  bc«n  nud  by  pretervera,  Jfit  wim  at  all  faayoad 
the  im«i;inatiun  of  paitkolar  pTMerven,  is  toe  e^icepuun. 
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of  woods  situated  as  those  are,  and  they  are  well  looked  after,  it  is 
astonishing  how  quickly  they  get  a  head  of  game,  where  there  are 
a  quantity  of  hens  kept,  and  they  are  well  looked  after. 

1 9.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  damage  which  was 
done  on  your  farm  ?  I  have,  because  it  was  looked  over  by  two 
arbitrators. 

20.  By  whom  appointed  ?  One  appointed  on  my  behalf,  and 
one  on  behalf  of  the  Marqtiis  of  Bute. 

21.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  such  particulars  as  you  can  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  that  award,  and  the  amount  of 
it?     The  award  teas  made  upon  about  30  or  35  acres  of  land. 

22.  Arable  land  or  grass  ?  Arable  land.  No  award  was  made 
upon  any  of  the  grass  land. 

23.  What  was  the  award?    The  award  was  £150  8s.  8d. 

29.  Was  there  any  further  award  for  any  other  damage  in  the 
same  year?  In  the  year  before  they  allowed  me  dS39  12s.  2d., 
making  altogether  £158  8s.  8d. 

80.  In  the  first  year,  when  that  award  was  made,  it  was 
£39  12s.  2d.,  and  in  the  second  year  it  was  £118  16s.  8d. ;  then  it 
appears  that  the  damage  was  increasing  in  those  two  years  ?    Yes. 

31.  This  was  the  circumstance  that  led  to  your  determining  to 
give  up  the  farm  ?     It  was. 

32.  Do  you  suppose  that  that  award  includes  the  whole  of  the 
damage  upon  your  fann  by  game  ?     By  no  means. 

33.  That  takes  only  SO'acres  of  wheat  land  ?  Yes ;  there  was  no 
award  upon  the  sward  land. 

§4.  Have  you  observed  upon  your  own  farm  that  other  kinds  of 
produce  besides  wheat  is  damaged  by  game  ?  Yes  ;  all  kinds  of 
produce  is  damaged. 

35.  Had  you  turnips?  Turnips  are  very  materially  damaged  : 
quite  as  much  so  as  any  other  crop. 

36.  But  that  award  had  no  reference  to  the  damage  upon  any 
other  part  of  the  farm  than  the  30  acres  of  wheat  land  ?  Only  the 
wheat.  At  the  time  the  award  was  made  the  turnips  were  not  to 
be  seen  ;  they  had  besm  eaten  off  by  the  sheep,  and  the  land  was 
then  under  crop  for  barley. 

39.  In  what  way  did  you  succeed  in  escaping  from  the  farm, 
notwithstanding  you  had  an  agreement  for  a  lease  ?  The  agree- 
ment was  signed,  but  the  lease  was  not  signed  ;  but  there  were  two 
rights  of  way  through  two  different  woods,  leading  from  the  sward 
land  to  the  arable  land,  one  of  which  was  a  30  acre  field;  there  was 
a  way  of  about  150  yards  through  the  wood,  and  you  could  only 
get  from  the  sward  to  the  arable  land  by  that  way,  and  that  right  of 
way  was  taken  away  by  the  Marquis ;  the  gates  were  locked. 

40.  Do  you  know  the  object  of  stopping  up  those  rights  of  way  ? 
It  was  that  the  game  should  not  be  disturbed. 

41.  Did  you  consider  the  stopping  up  of  those  ways  an  infrac- 
tion of  your  agreement  with  the  Marquis  ?  I  did  ;  because  it  was 
not  possible  for  me  to  get  to  that  field  without  being  obliged  to 
drive  my  sheep  three-quarters  of  a  mile  roiind. 
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43.  Some  famiere  say  that  so  many  bares  are  equal  to  a  shoep, 
or  that  they  would  as  soon  keep  so  many  sheep  as  so  many  hart's  ; 
have  you  over  entered  into  that  calculation  ?  Hares  do  an  im- 
mpnsity  of  diiuiai^e.  If  I  had  a  farm  of  300  acres,  and  it  was  to 
bo  inclosed,  /  uould  at  toon  keej)  one  sheep  nx  J  vnuld  two  hnr^tt. 

50.  Do  you  consider  that  the  rigid  pi  ■■» 
l>ermanently  to  lower  the  fertility  of  the  s- 

ber  of  sheep  and  of  cattle  upon  it?    Yon  i 

quantity.     The  fact  is,  that  if  you  are  k.  s 

arc  kept,  they  are  not  only  very  injurious  to  the  turnips,  but  you 
cannot  grow  tares,  which  are  the  next  crop  for  green  food.  Hares 
art!  ver\-  bad  amonj^st  the  tares ;  ichen  the  tare*  are  bitten  once  in  a 
yreen  state,  they  seldom  come  to  perfection. 

51.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  land  is  generally  lot  to  the  fanners  at 
a  lower  rent  on  account  of  tlwj  preser\ation  of  game  ?  No ;  in  all 
the  farms  that  I  have  taken  I  have  always  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  no  intention  of  preserving  game. 

b'i.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  generally  understood  that  farmers 
have  their  lands  let  below  the  market  price,  to  compensate  them 
for  the  game  that  is  kept  upon  thtj^farm?     I  do  not  think  so. 

53.  Do  you  believe  that  farni<  ■  illy,  even  in  cases  where 

compensation  is    agroed  upon,  r  liquate  compensation  for 

the  <1  /  Mver  hum  an  instance.     I 

do  h 

64.  Do  you  liiiuk  it  is  p«.>ssiblt)  tor  any  valuer,  however  h- 
to  come  to  anything  like  an  accurate  detenuination  of  the  aii 
of  damage  ?     I  think  it  quite  impossible. 

H3.  Mr  liriffht.]  Have  you  made  any  comparison  of  the  amount 
of  the  lr>cal  ta.\ation  upon  that  farm  which  you  occupied  at  Luton  ? 
Yes,  1  have. 

84.  What  rent  did  you  pay  for  it  ?    Jg800  a  year. 

fi5.  AVhat  was  the  amount  of  your  local  taxation,  cansiBting  of 
poors-rate,  county-rate,  highway-rate,  and  church-rate ?  1  think 
the  whole  amounted  to  something  like  £'110. 

80.  Do  you  consider  that  the  damage  you  sustained  in  the  year 
1H34  by  game  was  etjual  to  tho  amount  of  your  local  ta.xution  ? 
Yes.  and  a  great  deal  more  :  I  consider  tlmt  the  game  put  uj»on  the 
land  was  equal  to  an  additional  rent  of  £200  a  jear. 

87.  Do  you  say  tliat  vou  would  as  soon  lurre  paid  £1000  a  year 
witliout  game  a«  I'muo  wi'th  it  ?  Iwndd  rtUktrifJhad  had  to  ehaom. 

11'^.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Do  you  eonoeive  that  a  bare  doea  aa 
iinieh  damage  as  a  rabhit?  I 'consider  that  the  haroe  do  moat 
.iiunoge  <if  the  two  ;  they  do  not  do  it  just  at  one  spot,  but  they  go 
further  nl  .  damage.     For  a  field  of  Swede  turnips  they 

will  gt>  ft  -vas  a  rabbit  will  not  go  so  ikr.     I  should  say 

that  one  h4j.  more  damage  than  one  fmhbtt 

I  thdt  tlio  ke(>t>ing  up  a  lai^.hesd  of  ham 

'  tho  tenant  than  keapinf  «p  a  laige  html 

'  -  \\  thiit  ii  WDiiId  Horeaii  more  oror  tho  whnlf* 


I!-;    h. 
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114.  Which  would  you  sooner  do ;  would  you  sooner  rent  a  farm 
under  a  landlord  who  preserved  nothing  but  a  large  head  of  rabbits, 
or  under  one  who  preseiTed  nothing  but  a  large  head  of  hares  ?  / 
should  not  like  either. 

115.  Which  would  you  sooner  rent  under?  I  would  not  rent 
under  either  of  them.'>^ 

The  tenant  fanner  witnesses  fii"st  examined  were  subjected  to 
a  cross-examination  by  the  game  preseiTers,  which,  I  happen 
to  know,  some  of  tliem  felt  to  be  offensive  and  unfan ;  but,  as  is 
usually  the  case  when  witnesses  ai-e  speaking  of  what  they  know 
and  understand,  that  line  of  examination  only  brought  out  the 
facts  more  strongly.     So  it  was  on  the  game  committee. 

162.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley/.]  Supposing  you  were  to  pen  half  the 
number  of  sheep  upon  the  spot  of  land  where  you  saw^  those  hares 
come  and  sit  in  the  summer  evening,  would  any  crop  of  any  sort 
arise  upon  that  land  where  you  so  peimed  the  sheep  ;  would  not 
the  sheep  graze  it  ofif  as  close  as  possible?  Yes,  and  so  would  the 
bares. 

163.  As  close  as  the  sheep?     They  would  not  eat  quite  so  much. 

164.  Would  they  tread  it  down,  and  entirely  destroy  the  vege- 
tation as  much  as  the  sheep  would  ?  I  am  not  saying  that  two 
hares  eat  as  much  as  one  sheep  ;  I  say  that  two  hares  do  as  much 
damage  as  one  sheep.  /  would  as  lief  keep  a  sheep  as  keep  two 
hares  throughout  they  ear  ^  allowing  them  to  run  and  pick  their  food 
where  they  think  proper^  when  they  have  got  a  piece  of  Swede 
turnips.  Suppose  a  hare  taps  four  turnips,  and  eats  a  hole  in  the 
turnips,  the  next  thing  will  be  that  the  crows  will  get  their  beaks 
into  the  rind  of  the  turnip,  and  then  it  holds  the  water,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  turnip  decays. 

201.  Preferring  to  the  terms  of  the  lirst  offer  which  you  made 
for  the  farm  und(;>r  I^ord  Bute,  which  was  £1  an  acre,  supposing 
the  whole  of  the  game  had  been  destroyed  that  you  found  upon  that 
farm,  should  you  have  been  inclined  to  have  increased  that  otfer  ? 
Yes,  I  would. 

202.  To  what  amount  would  you  have  increased  it  ?  I  would 
have  given  £50  a  year  more  that  there  should  not  be  a  head  of 
game  at  all  upon  it. 

203.  You  stated  £200  difference  just  now ;  you  said  that  the 
farm  would  have  been  £200  better  if  there  had  been  no  game  ?  I 
spoke  of  the  quantity  of  game  that  was  put  upon  it  afterwards,  that 
it  was  as  bad  as  an  additional  rent  of  £200  a  year. 

204.  You  would  have  been  prepared  to  have  given  £200  a  year 
more  if  the  game  had  been  all  desti'oyed  ?     No,  I  could  not  afford 

*  Mr.  Berkeley  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  adroit  examiner,  as  he 
frequently  brought  down  such  a  clenching  statement  as  that  here  reiterated.  It 
must  however  be  admitted  that  he  had  a  wretched  case  to  support. 
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to  give  i'OOO  a  y«-»ir  more  ;  thnt  was  the  renson  of  mtf  leaving  ;  that 
the  game  put  upon  me  tea*  as  bad  as  an  increased  rent  of  riOO  a 
year.     1  found  //«€  burthen  was  too  heart/  upon  me. 

'20b.  That  was  ht-forc  tht*  lull  uniouut  of  rent  became  payable? 
i.*5<»  a  year  was  to  b«'  put  on  after  three  years,  but  I  did  not  think 
of  the  i;.")i)  a  year  for  the  moment :  the  fanu  suited  lue  vt-r^-  w»'ll ; 
I  was  perfectly  satistiffl  with  the  farm. 

269.  Mr.  Burroughes.]  You  said  that  you  would  ua  .soon  kctp  u\n\ 
sheep  as  two  liares,  and  you  stated  that  your  farm  would  carry 
about  one  sheep  p^r  ■••'••'  <>....  ^i.,.pp  |)f'r  a<T»^  np""  «'>••  «;tock 
land. 

V570.  You  said  tlmi  un'  judhi  vmi  ni«-i\(.-tl  ujx)ii  >iM(  |i  ««..  -^Os. 
a  head  ?  That  is  what  1  way  we  calculate  upon,  what  they  ought 
to  pay  ;  it  depends  upon  the  price  of  wool,  and  ujKjn  the  price  of 
nmtton. 

'i1\.  For  what  length  of  time  do  you  mean?  Once  a  twelve- 
month. 

'll'l.  If  you  could  have  a  protit   U|x>n  keeping  hares,  would  not 
the  pnitits  upon  the  hares  return  much  more  frequently  than  that 
u j ton  the  sheep  ■.'     I  d<»  not  know  what   the  ])rotit   niif^ht  l>e  ^ 
a  hare  ;  but  for  two  hares  running  about  ttoelve  months,  and  nn.,- 
tJtet/  would  breed,  J  would  as  soon  keep  one  sheep  as  the  two  harrs. 

MO(l.  Mr.  Cripps.]  How  long  before  Ix'M  had  you  complainetl  at 
all  alwut  the  game?  It  was  at  the  second  croj)  that  I  tirst  com- 
plained about  the  game:  my  tirst  crop  was  in  lii'i-2  ;  I  made  no 
complaint  of  the  jjame  at  my  first  crop. 

JJOl.  The  tirst  rent  tliat  you  paid  after  your  second  crop  would 
be  in  183:1 :  that  was  the  tirst  crop  that  was  damaged  by  tlio 
game  ?     Yes. 

'M'i.  Did  you  complain  of  the  damage  then?  I  did,  several 
times  during  the  season,  of  tlie  com  being  daroap'  1  '4reen 

state. 

'My-\.  And  that  year  you  got  C'lO  alloweii?     Yes. 

.*{(»!.  Was  thecroi)  tliat  was  damaged  in  \H'M\  diuuaged  by  hares 
and  rabbits,  or  by  pheasauLs  '  It  wa^  .ii.m-  ]<y  the  game  generally; 
by  phtasants  partly. 

.'iU.').  Do  the  j)heasants  «at  greiu  wheat?  They  pick  it  off ;  thrtf 
do  amtidrrahle  iltimoijf  in  the  whrnt. 

:iO»i,  Do  you  think  that  hares  or  pheasants  do  the  most 
harm?  I  should  say  that  tin  li.ir.  ^  do  the  most  harm,  in  my 
opinion. 

JiD*.   You  really  think  th<  n  rm  than  pli< umiiiI.**  and 

partridg.s?     Partridges  I  do  not  think  do  nmch  dan 

\Vl'-\.  SupjK)sing  there    were  tJ4M>  han-s  killed  e\   ..     .,    a 

this  farm,  how  many  she«'p  do  you  think  you  could  keep?     I  cuuld 
ke«-p  M»un'  shtH'p.  no  doubt. 

;i-.!l.   How  nuuiy  ?     \  cannot  answer  that  question 

;>J.'».  Could  ytm  keep  a  huuiln'-r'      i'      ».......).  i.,. 

sheeps  food,  but  thry  eat  the  coi ; 

■  "'•    T-   would  destnn- the    turn  i  it   i 
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at  the  damage  they  do  in  the  wheat  crops.  1  do  not  mean  to  say 
tliat  by  doubling  them  they  would  eat  all  the  sheep's  food  up,  but 
they  would  destroy  property  to  the  value  q/'i'300  a  year. 

327.  They  would  do  £300  worth  of  harm  ?  Yes,  if  there  were 
600  hares. 

328.  You  believe  that  600  hares  upon  the  property  would  eat  up 
one  whole  rent  ?  I  believe  they  would  do  damage  to  tlie  extent 
of  £300. 

329.  Was  your  crop  upon  j-our  80  acres  of  land  damaged  more 
or  less  than  the  damage  ujion  the  land  which  you  valued  in  con- 
junction with'  Mr.  Kingsley  that  you  spoke  of?  Considerably 
more. 

330.  As  much  again  ?  This  crop  that  I  went  over  with  Mr. 
Kingsley  is  only  in  a  green  state  at  present ;  mine  was  just  before 
hai'vest ;  there  was  a  great  deal  more  game  in  proportion  to  the 
land. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  then  tried  his  hand  at  mystifying  ]\[r. 
Bates,  and  to  show  that  by  some  methods  some  parts  of  the 
fanner's  lands  might  be  protected  from  game  ravages. 

335.  Lord  G.  Bentinck.]  You  said  there  was  a  great  quantity 
of  hares  upon  the  farm  when  ^ou  were  induced  to  give  it  up ;  how 
many  hares  an  acre  would  there  be  ?  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say. 

336.  Do  you  think  there  was  one  hare  upon  each  acre  ?  I  can- 
not tell  exactly,  but  there  was  an  amazing  quantity. 

337.  Do  you  think  there  might  have  been  800  hares  ?  I  should 
hardly  think  there  were  as  many  as  800  hares.  . 

338.  Then  you  would  have  been  able  to  keep  400  more  sheep 
than  you  did  keep  if  there  had  been  no  hares  ?  I  cannot  tell  the 
exact  number  of  hares,  but  there  were  a  great  quantity  of  hares, 
besides  the  rabbits. 

339.  You  said  that  the  last  summer,  that  is,  in  1834,  you  had 
1,200  sheep  upon  the  farm  ?     Sheep  and  lambs. 

840.  How  many  had  you  in  1831  ?     I  had  not  so  many. 

341.  Then  in  1831,  when  there  were  no  hares,  you  had  not  so 
many  sheep  and  lambs  as  you  had  in  1834,  when  there  was  this 
immense  quantity  of  game  that  drove  you  off  the  estate  ?  Cer- 
tainly ;  but  I  can  account  for  that. 

342.  How  do  you  explain  your  original  statement,  that  you 
could  keep  one  sheep  where  there  were  two  hares,  when  it  appears 
that  when  there  came  to  be  a  very  large  number  of  hares  upon 
the  farm  you  kept  considerably  more  sheep  than  you  kept  when 
there  were  no  hares  at  all  ?  I  can  account  for  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  last  year  I  was  not  allowed  to  sell  hay,  the  whole  being 
consumed  upon  the  premises,  consequently  I  was  feeding  the 
whole  500  acres  as  grass  land,  whereas  perhaps  I  should  other- 
wise have  shut  up  and  mown  200  acres  for  a  hay  crop. 
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343.  You  have  stated  tlmt  the  principal  div 
do  is  to  line  turnip  crop?  They  do  &^  mm:. 
tuniip  crop  as  upon  any  other  crop. 

344.  Can  the  hares  do  any  damage  to  the  turnip  crop  if  the 
turnips  are  what  is  called,  pitted  or  ploughed  in  '  1  should  say 
not 

345.  Does  not  every  good  farmer  take  care  to  plough  in  his 
Swedish  turnips,  or  else  to  pit  them  or  stack  them  to  protect  them 
against  the  frost  ?  It  is  not  practised  in  our  neighbourhootl ;  I 
think  I  was  tlie  only  ijcrson  last  year  that  tried  iL  The  year  be- 
fore last  I  got  up  10  acres  of  Swedes,  ftnd  stacked  them  in  the 
month  of  November.  41^ 

346.  Is  it  not  as  easy  to  do  it  in  Hertfordshire  as  in  any  other 
county  ?    Yes. 

347.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  the  farmer  is  a  good  fanner,  and 
provides  against  the  frost  by  stacking  his  turnips,  the  hares  cannot 
touch  tht'ui  ?  Y'es;  I  stacked  10  acres  to  take  trial,  and  at  the 
Jirst  trial  I  made,  th«  turnips  decayed.     Those  were   10   a<  ' 

Swede  turnips,  got  up  in  the  month  of  November;  but  1  ]>• 
was  ignorant  of  the  best  mode  of  stacking,  it  not  beiin'  .1 

in  our  county.     I  put  the  turnips  in  a  sort  of  ringe  or  »  A 

after  that  I  put  a  layer  of  straw,  and  then  I  covered  iht-ui  a.  r 
with  a  small  coat  of  leaves  to  keep  them  perfectly  air-tight.* 

3iH  Would  it  not  employ  tlie  labouring  {K>pulation  to  stack  the 
turnips  ?  It  is  not  practised  in  our  ct»unty ;  those  I  spoiled  in 
doing  it :  perhai)S  it  was  from  wiuit  of  knowledge. 

349.  Is  tliere  anything  to  prevent  its  being  pra<tis<(l  in  vdur 
county?     Not  at  all. 

350.  If  they  were  good  farmers  they  would  stack  tlu ..  .......[s 

to  prott^ct  them  from  the  fnwt  ?  Wo  have  very  good  farmers,  and 
they  do  not  do  it. 

351.  Would  they  not  do  it  '  ^liarcd  tho  same  fate 
that  mine  did. 

35 '.2.  Perhaps  they  are  not  such  bad  fanners  as  you  arc  ? 
haps  not;  mi:  .ill  lost. 

353.  In  ci.!  of  your  doing  it  in  an  unbusinesRlik*^  man- 

ner?    In  too  c;ui  ful  11  maimer.     1  covennl  them  up  v  -s 

and  dirt,  and  I  matle  them  jiir-tight.     They  require  to  li  i, 

to  let  out  the  st<-ani.  1  thought  the  leaves  would  keen  the  iVost 
from  them.  1  ndniit  that  I  did  notdo  it  eorrertlv,  Imt  I  did  it  to 
the  best  of  my  judgnjent,  not  havin 

357.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  v  •  y  aro 

numerous,  jlo  ten  times  the  damage  thai  ail  ii  ml  rabbits 

do  (n_'ithej",'     No,  1  do  not;  [  never  sate  it . 

ibounl  notion  Uuu  to  employ  iHhnnrvra.  ^ 
iiv.  ly.  or  othcrwiw,  if  per  tp,  a  goo.1. 
prcavrvors.    According  to  thdr  rwux 
AS  k<'«'>'r-.  who  rearM  mm*  »t<"-i« 
com  real  b«B«Ot 

food-  ■  labouren  i: 

econumiuU  j>runioten  of  feuUaliMu. 
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.358.  Do  not  you  know  that  by  the  peck  of  a  wood-pigeon  a  per- 
pendicular hole  is  made,  in  which  the  water  stands,  whilst  the  hare 
hites  the  side  of  the  turnip,  and  the  water  nans  off,  and  that  it  is 
the  water  that  makes  the  turnip  rot  ?  I  am  not  aware  that  wood- 
pigeons,  with  the  exception  of  pecking  off  the  knots,  do  peck  holes 
in  turnips ;  crows,  I  am  aware,  do ;  they  peck  off  the  knots  and 
the  tui'nip  tops. 

359.  When  you  took  possession  of  Luton  Park  Farm  had  you  to 
sell  out  of  the  funds  in  order  to  stock  that  farm  ?  I  had  ;  I  was 
in  the  occupation  of  a  much  smaller  farm  at  the  time,  and  I  gave 
that  up ;  it  was  a  farm  that  belonged  to  my  father.  I  gave  it  up 
in  consequWce  of  this  large  farm  offering  itself,  and  1  removed 
the  stock  from  off  the  other  farm.  I  sold  out  of  the  funds  suffi- 
cient to  stock  it.  It  cost  me  something  like  £6,000  altogether  to 
stock  the  farm. 

360.  When  you  went  out  of  vour  farm  vou  sold  your  stock?  I 
did. 

361.  What  did  you  sell  your  stock  for  ?  Stock  sold  veiy  dear  that 
season  ;  I  was  fortunate  in  selling  it. 

36'3.  What  did  you  sell  your  stock  for  when  you  went  off  that 
farm?  I  cannot  exactly  tell ;  it  was  between  .1:3,000  and  £4,000 
the  live  stock. 

363.  What  did  you  give  the  £6,000  for  ?  For  the  whole  expense 
of  getting  into  the  farm. 

393.  You  have  told  us  what  you  laid  out  in  sheep,  in  beasts, 
pigs,  horses,  ploughs,  carts,  waggons,  seeds,  wheat-seed,  barley- 
seed,  and  oat-seed ;  can  you  recollect  any  other  outlay  you  made 
upon  coming  into  the  fanu  ?    There  is  manui-e^ — artificial  manure. 

394.  How  much  manure  ?  Taking  the  dung  and  the  manure 
together,  I  should  say  it  would  cost  £'250  to  £300. 

395.  The  dung  was  the  dung  you  found  upon  the  farm.^  The  in- 
coming tenant  has  to  take  it  at  a  valuation,  generally  speaking. 

396.  Did  you  purchase  any  artificial  manure  ?  I  did :  I  pur- 
chased 12  journeys  of  soot ;  that  is.  12  waggon  loads,  which  at  that 
time  cost  about  £(>  each  journey. 

397.  What  else  was  there  ?  There  was  artificial  food  for  the 
sheep,  such  as  beans  and  dry  food, 

398.  What  did  you  buy  ?  I  cannot  charge  my  memoiy  with  the 
amount ;  perhaps  to  the  amount  of  £150. 

399.  What  else  did  you  buy?  I  cannot  exactly  tell.  There  are 
rates  and  taxes  for  a  year  and  a  half  before  I  got  any  return. 

400.  What  were  the  rates  and  taxes  ?  The  rates  and  taxes  would 
be  about  £165  for  the  year  and  a  half. 

401.  How  much  the  rent?  The  rent  would  be  £800  ;  that  came 
due  at  New  Michaelmas. 

402.  When  did  you  come  into  your  farm  ?  I  first  of  all  entered 
upon  the  fallows  at  Lady-day,  but  the  rent  did  not  commence  till 
the  Michaelmas  following.  I  paid  a  twelvemonth's  rent  before  I 
could  turn  myself  round  to  get  any  return.  You  cannot  sell  before 
you  get  a  crop  to  thresh. 
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•100.  You  had  500  acres  of  grass :  if  you  came  in  at  LaJy-day 
Tou  got  that  crop?  Not  that  year:  the  outgoing  tenant  was  in 
possession  from  Lady-day  up  to  Michaelmas  :  he  was  in  possession 
of  all  the  land  with  the  exception  of  the  fallows.  He  yielded  up 
the  falh)ws ;  that  is,  about  a  fourth  of  the  arable  land. 

404.  Who  paid  tlie  n*nt  the  first  half  year?  The  out-going 
tenant  paid  the  rent  up  to  Micliaelraas  in  full.  Then  from  Michael- 
mas iH^l  to  Michaelmas  lH8-i  there  is  a  twelvemonth's  rent  due. 
There  was  time  to  make  jL'hOO  to  pay  the  rent  with,  and  a  man 
of  capital  would  rather  pay  it  than  make  any  difficulty  about  it 

405.  You  stattd  that  the  labour  was  about  t'550  for  the  year  ? 
Yes,  and  there  is  sLx  months  previous  for  the  fallows  ;  1  should  put 
that  at  about  i'15i». 

400.  That  would  be  £'700  for  labour.  Is  there  anything  else? 
There  are  tradt-smen's  bills  for  the  year  and  a  half. 

407.  What  were  th<;  tradesmen's  bills?  I  cannot  e.\actly  tell ; 
there  is  the  Imniess-niaker's  bill  for  the  harness. 

40M.  Was  not  that  part  of  the  st(x;k  which  you  bought  ?  I  t'x>k 
part  of  it  with  me  ;  but  I  considered  that  befon- 1  made  any  return, 
it  took  me  capital,  including  the  improvements  of  tlie  lan«l,  to  the 
extent  of  i'ti.OOO.  There  was  iMO<»  or  i*5U0  lai<l  <.nr  in  the  shap** 
of  manur*'  upon  the  land. 

409.  About  how  much  were  the  tradesmen^  i...  .  I  cannot 
exactly  tell ;  there  were  ham«^s  and  repairs,  and  there  is  the  .i  .u\ 
slock,  ploughs,  carts,  waggons,  bam  utt>nsil$,  drills.  I  should  )>ui 
down  i;50(»  more  for  items  which  you  have  not  got.  There  was 
another  very  material  item.  If  1  was  going  lo  take  a  fann,  and  I 
was  about  to  be  married,  leaving  my  father,  I  could  not  go  into  an 
empty  ly>use  ;  I  must  furnish  the  house. 

410.  Was  your  hous*-  furnished  or  unfunusbe<l  uiui 
nished  house. 

411.  Is  not  the  furniture  inchided  in  the  tradesmen's  bills  that 
you  paid  ?     Certainly  not. 

11-2.  What  were  the  tradesmen's  bills?  Such  as  coachmnkert', 
wheelwrights',  blacksmiths',  machine-makers,'  and  a  variety  of  other 
tradt-s. 

4l.'l.  What  did  it  re<juire  to  furnish  your  house?  I  should  say 
the  funiiture  would  cost  t:H>o,  juid  tlje  bo-r  and  brewing  utensils 
.KlOO  more. 

414.  Is  there  anything  else?  <•  Then>  is  the  exjiense  of  living, 
and  sch(K>liiig  and  education  for  the  children. 

415.  When  you  turned  out,  of  course  you  sold  all  th«we  things 
again ?  I  did  not  wll  all  of  them  ;  I  did  not  s«ll  my  com  at  th»- 
same  time ;  I  sold  my  com  at  diffen»nt  markets. 

491.  Viscount  Clirf.     How  many  days  slux>ting  wen*  then'  U|ion 

*  I  '^d  thU  cxwninatioii  fi>r  ibr  purpoM  of  leuitig  tli«  fiumcn  Mr 

tlM  ^^   .  'i  the  geiiilctnan  «Im)  U  now  Rutne  abiiut  thr  nmntrr  Mkinir 

the  turnnii»  tu  ^ive  him  a  purty  t4)  trad  in  the  next  r«ritwient,  tbcNqtlx  i:  r ' 
Mtl  decent  to  treat  »  nxMt  mpecubic  funuft,  who  «liurcd  to  >pcak  tk«  tnitii  >•! 
tb«  wouUl-lwlciMkr'*  H*mi-l«rliaro',i»  bottbv. 
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this  Luton  Park  Farm  ?  how  many  times  did  parties  come  to 
shoot  ?  I  do  not  recollect  a  part}^  in  the  whole  time  coming  to 
shoot. 

495.  Was  any  game  killed  off,  except  by  the  keeper?  No  ;  uheti 
the  Marquis  occupied  the  fann  afterwards  himself  the  game  tms  done 
au-ay  with. 

490.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  were  killed  ?     I  cannot  say. 

497.  What  sort  of  number  should  you  put  the  year's  killing  at  ? 
There  were  none  killed  to  my  knowledge,  except  by  the  keeper,  and 
and  I  do  not  recollect  his  killing  any ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  per- 
son coming  down  there  to  shoot  when  I  was  there. 

•513.  Chairman.]  You  state  that  the  preservation  of  game  pre- 
vents expenditure  upon  the  farm,  and  is  a  hindrance  to  high  farm- 
ing. Have  you  ever  been  on  a  farming  tour  through  England  to 
look  at  the  different  state  of  farming  in  different  parts  of  the  couu- 
trj'  ?    I  have  not. 

514.  You  have  never  gone  into  Norfolk?     No. 

515.  Perhaps  you  know  by  hearsay  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
farming  carried  on  in  Norfolk  ?     I  have  heard  of  the  system. 

51(5.  Do  the  farmers  of  Norfolk  bear  a  high  character?  I  have 
heard  that  they  do. 

517.  Does  not  the  farming  produce  of  Norfolk  exceed  that  of  any 
other  county  in  England,  taking  into  consideration  the  number  of 
acres,  and  the  nature  of  the  land  ?     I  do  not  know. 

518.  You  say  that  you  cannot  keep  the  same  number  of  stock,  or 
sheep,  upon  land  where  game  is  kept?     I  cannot. 

519.  Is  Norfolk  a  sheep  county?     I  have  heai-d  it  is. 

520.  And  you  say  that  game  is  very  injurious  to  turnips.     It  is. 

521.  HaTe  you  ever  heard  anything  about  the  Norfolk  turnips? 
I  have  heard  of  turnips  being  grown  in  Norfolk. 

522.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  the  size  of  the  turnips 
grown  in  Norfolk  ?     No. 

523.  Do  you  know  the  mode  in  which  they  use  turnips  in  farm- 
ing in  Norfolk  ?  I  have  heard  that  they  farm  upon  the  four-course 
system. 

524.  Have  you  heard  that  a  large  quantity  of  land  in  Norfolk 
has  been  turned  into  valuable  land  from  being  mere  sandy  land, 
by  the  cultivation  of  turnips  ?    Yes. 

525.  Have  you  heard  anything  as  to  the  preservation  of  game  in 
Norfolk?     I  never  heard  anything.* 

Mr,  Nowlson,  also  from  Hertfordslure,  now  resident  at 
Harpsfield,  near  St.  Albans,  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  Lord 
Salisbury  refen-ed.     His  evidence  is  even  more  decisive. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  tlian  to  refer  to  Norfolk  as  offering  e\'idence 
for  game  preserving.  The  standard  of  farming  in  Norfolk  is  comparatively 
higk  ;  but  it  varies  very  much  in  dilVerent  places,  and  on  different  farms  ;  and 
the  practical  farmer  ■will  detect  a  game  farm,  even  on  ])assing  along  the  road, 
by  its  inferior  condition.  I  never  heard  more  general  complaints  of  game  than 
amongst  the  Norfolk  farmers. 
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579.  Mr.  Brvjht.]  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information 
with  respeet  to  the  destruction  of  the  produce  of  the  farms  by 
game  ?  I  have  at  different  times  been  called  in  to  value  damage 
done  by  game,  and  it  ha.s  varied  from  i"2  to  i'O  per  acre. 

580.  Do  you  make  a  profession  of  valuing?  No,  I  do  not  make 
a  profession  of  it ;  I  am  called  in  sometimes  by  both  parties,  and 
occasionally  by  one  individual,  its  a  neighbour. 

581.  Have  you  suffered  from  game  upon  any  farm  you  have 
occupied  yourself?  No,  1  have  not.  The  faim  that  I  last  rented 
1  rented  the  game  with  the  farm,  consequently  I  had  •*  i"  >••>/  ""u 
pover. 

682.  Did  you  pay  an  extra  rent  for  the  game?     Y.  :>. 
58."}.  To  what  aujount?     About  Is.  per  acre. 

584.  You  rented  the  shooting  of  the  game  upon  that  farm? 
Yes. 

585.  Did  you  take  out  a  licence  then  ?  I  did  not ;  I  underlet 
it.  keeping  the  power  of  destmying  the  rabbits  as  I  thought 
proper. 

580.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  it  that  the  groin  crops  suffer, 
and  what  are  the  crops  which  suffer  jiarticularly  from  game?  / 
coiitider  that  the  seed  crop  suffers  from  the  seed-time  even  vp  to  tht 
harvest. 

587.  Do  you  speak  of  all  sorts  of  game  ;  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants, 
and  partrid^'es  ?  The  injury  that  the  wheat  receives  at  the  present 
time  is  froui  hares  and  rabbits  alone.  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
wheat  receives  nny  damage  from  partridges  and  pheasants,  except 
about  han'est  time. 

588.  In  what  way  do  the  hares  and  rabbits  injure  it  now?  By 
eating  the  blade  off,  and  throwing  it  back,  so  as  to  make  it  come 
to  perfection  later  than  it  otherwise  would,  tuid  the  consequence  i» 
that  it  is  subjwt  to  mildew. 

589.  Do  you  think  that  a  portion  of  the  grain  coming  at  a  later 
jM-riod  than  the  other,  has  the  effect  of  deteriorating  the  value  of 
the  produce  generally  ?  It  injures  the  quality,  and,  therefore,  it 
must  injure  the  value  of  it. 

590.  By  the  introduction  of  what  you  would  almoet  call  chicken 
wheat  into  the  good  grain  P    To  a  certain  extent. 

591.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  effect  of  haren  and 
rabbits  upon  gruiu"  when  it  is  a  little  liigher  than  it  is  now? 
t'ertainly ;  they  still  continue  to  iiyure  it,  and  particularly  the  nearer 
it  arrives  at  i)«>rfection. 

U\i'i.  When  do  they  bite  it  off?  As  it  gets  toward*  perfection 
they  will  cut  it  off  about  six  inches  lo  a  foot  above  the  ground ; 
they  nit  what  we  call  "  nvks  "  in  the  wheat.  I  can  sp'ak  to  one 
instance,  where  I  was  calhil  in  to  view  it  just  Itefort*  barv«»«t,  where 
some  of  the  furrows  were  literally  cut  f"'  '  ».1i.>ii1,l  >iny.  a  f»x)t  and 
a   half  each    side;   that  is,  a  yard.  h  side's  of  the 

furrows,  w«w  litenllly  cut  off  by  the  hai-  ^  .- .:•«.  w>  that  th« 

straw  lay  as  old  stubble  in  the  midille  of  the  lands.     Wheru  they 
had  nyt  made  a  ihoroughfaiv  theix*  the  \\\\u'a\  v.a^  g«>oJ. 
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593.  Is  it  common  for  the  hares  to  bite  the  joint  of  the  stalk, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  quantity  of  saccharine  matter'.' 
We  always  consider  it  so.  We  always  consider  that  the  hare  takes 
off  the  first  joint,  which  is  about  nine  to  fifteen  inches  out  of  the 
ground,  according  to  the  size  of  the  straw. 

594.  Are  the  green  crops  much  injured  by  game  ?  To  a  very 
great  extent. 

595.  In  what  way  are  the  turnips  injured?  By  being  bitten  by 
the  hares  and  rabbits,  and  consequently  if  there  comes  frost,  the 
frost  will  destroy  them.  After  the  skin  is  broken  the  frost  will 
take  hold  of  the  bulb,  and  it  will  decay.  I  have  seen  an  instance 
this  season  ;  in  fact  I  can  speak  of  one  field  of  turnips  that  were 
sold  at  £3  10s.  per  acre,  in  consequence  of  being  so  injured  by  the 
bite  of  the  hares  and  rabbits,  which  othenvise,  within  two  months 
afterwards,  would  haTe  realized  £8. 

590.  At  what  time  of  the  year  was  that  ?  The  turnips  were  sold 
about  the  beginning  of  last  January,  and  at  the  beginning  of  March 
they  would  have  been  worth  about  £8  an  acre. 

597.  It  is  customary  to  feed  the  sheep  upon  the  turnip  fields,  or 
in  some  cases  to  bring  the  turnips  from  one  field  to  another  to 
feed  them.  Have  you  known  cases  in  which,  after  those  turnips 
have  been  laid  out  overnight  for  the  sheep  in  the  morning,  they 
have  been  greatly  destroyed  in  the  night  by  hares  and  rabbits ".' 
That  is  not  much  practised  in  our  part  of  the  country.  In  fact  we 
always  cut  them  now,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  liave  no 
occasion  to  draw  them  till  they  are  ready  for  cutting. 

598.  Is  game  at  all  destioictive  to  the  tares  and  vetches  ?  To  a 
very  great  extent.  I  can  give  an  instance,  which  happened  this 
time  twelvemonth ;  a  field  in  the  occupation  of  a  neighbour  of 
mine.  The  game  is  underlet  to  a  third  party,  and  he  wrts  ohliffed 
to  plough  up  the  whole  of  his  winter  tares  on  the  form,  from  the 
injury  they  sustained  during  the  winter  from  hares  and  rabbits, 
and  to  crop  it  with  some  other  produce. 

601.  Can  you  state  any  instances  of  the  moiiey  amount  of 
damage  by  game  on  particular  farms  to  particular  produce?  I 
could  ;  but  probably  I  should  be  injuring  the  individuals  by 
stating  names.     I  will  give  the  names,  if  the  Committee  wish  it. 

602.  Will  you  state  the  cases  ?  In  one  instance,  I  valued  the 
damage  of  a  crop  of  wheat  as  £6  per  acre. 

603.  On  how  many  acres  was  that  ?  On  ten  acres.  In  another 
instance,  where  the  farmer  had  sown  a  whole  field  of  wheat,  he 
never  reaped  a  sheaf  out  of  it. 

610.  Have  you  any  other  particular  cases  in  your  recollection? 
At  the  present  moment,  I  know  of  a  farm  in  Avhich  the  game  was 
let  to  a  thii'd  party  ;  in  fact  it  is  a  farm  which  I  left  at  Michaelmas, 
1843.  At  the  present  moment,  the  tenant  has  a  certain  small portimi 
enclosed  with  hurdles,  which  is  in  a  verij  thriftij  condition,  and  the 
rest  of  the  field  is  wholhi  consumed,  quite  hare  to  the  earth. 

611.  By  what  kind  of  game  ?  By  rabbits  and  hares ;  principally 
rabbits. 
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61:2.  Is  that  field  near  a  preserve  ?  It  is  adjoining  a  pre- 
Ber>e. 

♦jl').  Ilavo  Tou  ever  formed  any  estimftte  as  to  how  many  1 
may  be  considered  equal  to  a  sheep,  inchiding  both  what  th' 
and  what  they  destroy  ?     I  have  never  made  any  calculation  u]tou 
that;  but  the  (jeneral  impression  i»,  that  three  hares  uill  consume  and 
damaije  more  than  icill  maintnin  one  sheep. 

Ol-i.  Suppose,  at  tht;  beginning  of  the  year,  a  doe  rabbit  in 
kindle  was  to  be  plac(jd  upon  the  farm,  and  a  sheep,  a  ewe  with 
lamb,  and  you  were  to  maintain  either  this  rabbit  and  its  progehy, 
or  the  sheep  and  its  lamb  or  lambs,  to  tlie  end  of  tlie  year,  which 
would  you  prefer  to  have  upon  your  farm  ?  The  rabbit  and  its 
progeny  would  consume  more  than  ten  ewes  and  ten  lambs  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemomh ;  I  mt.-an  with  the  whole  of  its  increase, 
because  we  calculate  that,  on  a  dry  soil,  one  couple  of  rabbits  will 
increase  to  fifty  in  a  season.  We  calculate  that  the  first  couple  will 
kindle  nine  times  in  a  season.  The  first  of  those  kindles  will  kindle 
three  times  in  a  season  ;  the  second  two,  and  the  third  one. 

015.  How  many  do  they  have  at  a  time  ?  AVe  calculate  seven  : 
taking  it  at  six,  it  comes  to  about  fifty. 

010.  This  calculation  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
production  is  entirely  unchecked  by  any  accident  or  anything  else  ? 
Yes. 

017.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  there  are  restrictions  m- 
regulations  imposed  by  landowner  for  the  prest'r>'ation  of  gann-, 
which  interfere  with  the  mode  of  cultivating  th«'  soil,  or  of  tilling 
the  crops?  Yes;  various  landlonls  have  various  mmles  of  pre- 
tuTvation.  For  insUina'.  tlui  noble  Lord  Salisbur}%  all  round  bin 
estat*,',  does  not  allow  his  tenants  even  to  destroy  rats  or  moUs ;  he 
will  not  allow  men  to  po  upon  the  farms  to  destroy  rats  and  moles. 
That  information  I  had  from  one  of  his  lordship's  own  tenants.^^- 

018.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  rats  and  moles  are  allowed 
indefinitely  to  increase?  His  lordship  keeps  a  molecatcher  to 
keep  the  moles  down,  within  a  certain  district  of  his  domain,  and 
ho  keeps  n  ratcatcher  to  execute  his  duty. 

0 1 9.  The  farmers  are  not  allowed  to  do  this  themselves,  but  he 
keeps  somebody  to  do  it  for  them  ?     Yes. 

ii'ii.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  preservation  of  game  aflR.>cts 
improvements  in  agriculture  and  what  is  called  high  fanning?  To 
a  very  great  ext«'nt. 

0ii2.  Ip  what  way  ?  First  of  all  we  will  begin  with  the  ttumip 
system.  For  instiuice,  if  a  crop  of  turnips  is  injured  so  as  to  Iosh 
half  of  them  from  tlie  ill  ettt-ct  of  game  and  ft^)st,  of  rour*«» 
there  is  half  less  to  be  consumed  by  the  stock  on  the  liUil  In 
the  county  of  Hertford  the  principle  is  to  OMurame  90  w 
per  acre  or  ko  much  corn  per  week  with  those  s}ie<M>.  an.! 
sequence  is,  that  if  the  sheep  are  on  the  land  onl  ! 

of  four  tlie  land  loses  three-fourths  of  tlie  benelii  ■...  ::.  ..  :....;.... ^. 

*  Thii  WM  aftwwwdi  Ailljr  coaftnn«d  bj  Lard  WUbnrf  UoHeU; 
.N 
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The  consequence  is,  the  barley  crop  is  less  ;  then  the  clover  crop 
following  that  is  injured  by  it  also ;  and  then  the  wheat  crop 
following  is  injured  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

6'23.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  whole  course  of  agriculture 
suffers  when  game  is  presersed  ?  To  a  great  extent,  particularly 
with  turnips. 

624.  Do  you  think  that  high  farming  and  improved  agriculture 
is  possible  under  the  system  of  rigid  game  preserving  ?  It  is  not 
possible  ;  in  fact  you  cannot  grow  large  crops. 

680.  Mr.  Bright.]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  preservation  of 
game  tends  to  lessen  the  employment  of  capital  upon  farms  ? 
Certainly,  because  you  cannot  see  high  farming  and  game  pre- 
serving together ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  without  high 
farming,  of  course  the  employment  for  labour  is  lessened. 

687.  And  in  that  case  the  diminished  employment  tends  to 
diminish  the  remuneration  of  the  labourer  ?    Yes. 

;Mr.  G.  Berkeley,  by  cross-examination,  succeeded  in  making 
Mr.  Nowlson's  evidence  on  the  subject  of  game  daimage  more 
decided,  if  possible,  than  his  original  statement. 

740.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.']  You  say  you  rented  the  game  on  your 
farm;  what  did  you  give  for  it?  At  about  the  rate  of  under  Is. 
per  acre. 

741.  How  much  was  it?    £10  a  year  I  gave  for  it;  291  acres. 
74'-2.  Is  that  the  farm  that  you  let  the  right  of  shooting  over? 

That  is  the  farm  I  let  the  right  of  shooting  over. 

743.  What  did  you  let  the  shooting  for?    £15  a  year. 

744.  And  you  gave  £10  for  it  ?  I  gave  £10,  and  reserved  to. 
myself  the  right  of  destroymg  the  rabbits  in  any  way  I  pleased. 

745.  To  whom  did  you  let  the  shooting  ?     Francis  Smedley. 

746.  What  is  he  ?  A  lawyer,  in  London;  he  is  now  high  bailiff 
of  Westminster. 

747.  You  have  stated  that  com  suffers  from  seed-time  to  har- 
vest ;  what  by  ?     By  the  injuiy  of  rabbits  and  hares. 

748.  Do  the  rabbits  and  hares  eat  it  while  it  is  seed  ?  Not 
•while  the  seed  is  in  the  ground  ;  as  soon  as  it  vegetates  and 
and  comes  up,  they  commence  at  it. 

749.  How  long  is  it  before  it  comes  up  ?  Sometimes  a  fortnight, 
sometimes  three  weeks  ;  it  may  be  a  month  in  a  very  cold  ungenial 
autumn. 

750.  How  long  do  they  continue  to  eat  it?  They  will  eat  it  up 
to  the  time  of  harvest. 

751.  Will  they  eat  the  hard  thick  straw  when  it  becomes  almost 
a  pipe  ?     They  will  cut  it  off. 

IbH.  Will  they  eat  it  ?  I  do  not  know  what  quantity  they  eat 
of  it ;  they  will  cut  it  off. 

753.  Will  any  other  animal  eat  the  corn  in  the  straw?  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  should  happen  to  get  into  it. 
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754.  What  ?  Horses  or  cows  would  eat  it  to  a  certain  extent  if 
they  should  accidentally  get  in. 

75.5.  Do  they  ever  by  chance  get  into  it?  I  dare  say  there  are 
some  solitaiy  instances  where  they  do ;  but  of  course  it  is  for  tlie 
benelit  of  the  farmer  to  take  care  to  keep  them  out  if  he  possibly 
can. 

750.  If  they  do  get  into  it,  can  you  distinguish  the  harm  they  do 
from  the  harm  that  the  game  does  ?     Certainly  you  can. 

7^9.  Have  you  ever  known  tares  fail  from  other  causes  besides 
game?     I  have. 

790.  What  ?     Injuiy  by  slug. 

791.  What  particular  class  of  slug?  I  cannot  enumerate  the 
clas.s  of  slug. 

79*2.  When  a  crop  of  tai'es  fails  entirely,  how  do  you  distinguish 
the  damage  done  by  slugs  from  the  damage  done  by  game  ?  The 
slugs  will  cat  the  tares  otf  just  above  the  ground,  befoi-e  it  gets  to 
the  branches,  but  the  game  will  eat  the  branches  of  it;  they  begin 
at  the  top  and  work  them  down. 

793.  Does  the  bite  of  game  entirely  kill  the  plant  ?  Not  entirely 
kill  it. 

794.  Does  the  plant  Either  away  after  it  is  bitten?  It  seldom 
rallies  to  any  e.xt^nt. 

7'45.  Does  it  ever  die  entirely?  I  am  not  aware  of  its  dying  en- 
tirely. 

790.  Yoti  never  saw  a  crop  of  tares  c\v  1  by  the 

game?     1  have  Hren  them  so  that  they  hav.  i  to  Ix!  re- 

moved, because  after  their  being  bitten  to  ili:r  ihey  will 

never  flourish  .so  lus  to  Ikjcouio  a  croj)  afterwards. 

797.  Did  you  ever  see  a  crop  of  tares  entirely  obliteratetl  by 
game?     So  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  be  jduwjhed  up,  I  have. 

809.  You  have  stated  that  a  rabbit  and  its  young  will  eat  more 
than  10  sheep  and  lambs  confined  in  the  same  space  of  gnmnd  ?  I 
have  stilted  that  1  would  rather  keep  10  sheep  and  lambs  than  a 
<  ouple  of  rabbits  and  tlieir  produce  for  ly  months. 

J^lO.  Wiiuld  that  rabbit  and  its  produce  eat  as  mu*  lieep 

and  lambs?     1  should  think  they  would  oat  and  destroy  .pute  aa 
much  as  the  1(»  sheep  and  lambs  would  recjuire. 

H'i'\.  You  have  stated  that  an  a^^'rieulturist  cannot  liv.*  under 
tlie  preservation  of  game?  /  f  to  ted  that  he  cannot  thrive  under  tht 
pre$ervalion  of  game. 

>^'i\.  Do  you  nuun  to  sa\  thrivinfj 

fun  III  r  under  a   landlortl  wiio   |>r»strv»-s   i  i  . 

landlord  preterven  his  game,  on  that  farm  I 

H'^5.   Do  not  you  know  any 
man  who  jirrxciTf";  his  ^^aI^l^ 

/  dn  Ui)t. 

9l.'l.  Ml  itod   that  you   have  ne\,>r 

known  high  tarnnnR  an.l  i  ?  1  say  that  I  d«»  n«»t  know 

of  higli  farming  and  guu..  :  ^....  l  1  .l.>  nut  r.- •■.. ml .  r  ihat  I 


ver  have. 
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914.  You  have  never  seen  a  farm  well  farmed  under  game  ?  I 
have  never  seen  a  farm  in  high  cultivation  where  game  is  kept  to  a 
great  extent. 

915.  What  do  you  call  a  "  great  extent "  ?  Where  they  are  kept 
so  as  to  do  a  considerable  deal  of  injury. 

910.  Are  you  aware  of  a  term  that  is  commonly  used,  called 
"  battue  "  shooting  ?     I  am  aware  of  such  a  term. 

917.  Have  you  ever  lived  where  that  has  been  carried  on  ?  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  have  not. 

918.  Has  Lord  Salisbury  any  battues?  Yes  ;  but  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  live  out  of  the  injury  of  a  battue. 

919.  What  injuiy  does  a  battue  do  ?  Of  course  the  game  which 
is  the  occasion  of  these  battues  consumes  the  produce  adjoining 
the  woods  where  they  are  so  strictly  presen'ed. 

•    9:20.  Does  not  a  battue  kill  the  game  ?     Certainly ;  perhaps  at 
the  latter  end  of  January. 

9'2l.  Is  not  that  game  fed  in  covers?  Some  in  covers,  some 
out. 

922.  Is  not  it  generally  fed  in  covers?  Who  can  keep  it  in  the 
covers  ? 

923.  Are  there  not  stacks  put  in  the  covers  to  feed  it?  Y'es. 

924.  Does  not  the  game  feed  ujDon  the  stacks  ?     Yes. 

925.  At  that  season  of  the  year  there  is  no  corn  in  the  fields  for 
the  pheasants  to  eat  ?  Yes  ;  generally  they  will  wander  about  the 
fields  ;  but  I  am  alluding  more  to  the  rabbits  and  hares,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  neither  of  them  feed  out  of  the  stack,  Or  feed  in  cover. 

Lord  George  Bentinck's  examination  was  not  more  successful 
in  diverting  Mr.  Nowlson  from  his  text. 

996.  Lord  G.  Bentinck.]  If  the  damage  done  by  the  game  is  so 
great  as  you  mention,  as  that,  for  example,  upon  this  farm  of  the 
turnips  it  was  £4  10s.  an  acre,  and  on  the  wheat  crop  it  Avas  £6  an 
acre,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  kndlord  is  content 
to  take  so  little  as  £10  from  you  for  the  privilege  of  killing  "the 
game  ?  I  cannot  tell  how  he  was  content ;  that  was  the  price  tliat 
he  asked  me  for  it,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

997.  Is  not  the  fact  this,  that  the  damage  that  could  be  done  by 
the  game,  estimated  between  you  on  the  one  side  and  your  landlord 
on  the  other,  was  £10  upon  a  rent  of  £290  or  iipwards  ?  The  rent 
was  £350  ;  it  was  291  acres. 

998.  How  came  the  value  of  the  damage  done  by  the  game  to  be 
estimated  so  very  low  as  £10  upon  £350,  if  in  point  of  fact  the 
damage  that  can  be  done  by  game  amounts  to  what  you  say  it  does 
in  many  instances,  namely  to  £4  10s.  per  acre  upon  turnips,  and  to 
£6  upon  wheat  land?  I  never  had  it  estimated,  because  I  had 
no  damage  done  by  the  game ;  but  when  I  took  the  farm  I  took 
the  game ;  it  was  merely  said,  "  You  shall  give  so  much  for  the 
game." 

999.  First  you  took  the  farm,  for  which  you "  paid  £350  ;  that 
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Tvas  the  value  of  the  fann  without  the  game  ?    No,  I  will  not  say 
that. 

1000.  You  staud  that  you  took  the  farm  and  the  gamo  '-.  ;  i 
rately  ;  that  yoii  took  the  farm  for  £''\')0  without  the  game,  and  f  i  n 
it  was  matter  of  subsequent  contract  that  you  were  to  pay  X'lO  for  ;1:  • 
game ;  how  comes  it  about,  if  the  damage  done  by  the  game  to  tir 
fann  i.s  anything  approaching  to  what  you  have  stated,  that  when 
it  came  to  be  a  matter  of  bargain  between  you  and  your  landlord, 
it  was  eventually  estimated  at  something  less  than  three  per  cent, 
upon  the  rent  ?  It  was  in  this  way:  you  give  me  so  much  a  year 
for  my  farm,  and  you  give  me  so  much  a  year  for  my  game  ;  there- 
fore, although  it  was  two  distinct  sums  of  money,  it  was  one 
bargain  ;  that  is,  the  fann  was  so  nnich  money,  and  the  game  was 
80  much  money,  and  I  took  the  two  at  once. 

1001.  That  is  Ix^cause  the  damage  done  by  the  game  was  esti 
mated  u{>on  n  rental  of  £"i.'>0  at  i'lO  a  year?  I  do  not  know  that 
it  was  the  damage  estimated  ;  if  teas  for  the  right  o/Jettrot/iuy  the 
game. 

]  002.  Is  not  that  the  same  thing  ?  /  contidtr  the  damage,  the 
game  does  and  the  privilege  of  destroying  it  two  rerg  different 
things. 

100;l.  If  you  have  the  privilege  of  destroying  game,  have  not 
you  the  power  of  preventing  the  damage  being  done  ?  Certainly 
I  have. 

1001.  WTiilst,  if  you  have  not  the  privilege  of  destroying  the 
game,  and  the  game  is  to  be  preserved,  you  have  no  power  to  pre- 
vent the  damage  '     Exactly. 

1005.  Then  if  the  game  was  to  be  preserved,  the  game  might 
have  done  you  all  the  damage  that  game  can  do  an  estate,  and  that 
damage  you  estimated  at  .£10?  /  should  rtot  hare  taken  the  farm  at 
i'.'iriO  a  year  unless  I  had  had  the  right  of  shooting  the  game  for  so 
viurh  money. 

1006.  Was  it  stAted  in  the  original  lease  that  the  landlord  was 
to  reser>'e  the  game  ?  That  was  my  first  taking  of  it.  It  was  in 
the  v^  MS  own  hands  before,  and  therefore  tJbere  wss  no 
reser  vtre. 

1007.  Ami  la  lease  for  £850  a  year  for  this  farm  of 
QOl  acn*s.  ihf                 reserving  to  himself  tlie  gamo  ?     No;  tho 

a  yeiu:  for  the  right  of  game. 
in  your  lease?    "ies. 


landlord  f 
lOOH.   \, 


M  r.  John  Houghton,  of  Broom  Hall,  Sun  nlnghill.Beriu,  a  land 
agent  veryextensivcly  employed,  and  an  occupier  of  several  frnna 
in  different  parts  of  the  couiitn.-,  ninoiniting  jdtogetlier  to  3470 
lUTes  wn.s  examined.  He  liiul  nearly  ^00,000  acres  of  huitl 
under  his  manttgenient  as  land  agent  His  ex])crienco  as  a 
farmer  and  his  obscnation  as  a  land  agent  led  htui  to  object  to 
the  prciiciit  game  laws,  but  be  was  not  in  fiitour  of  ioUil  aboU* 
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tion.     His  estimate  of  injuiy  by  game  agreed  closely  \¥ith  that 
of  the  preceding  witnesses. 

LIr.  Houghton  started  an  idea  of  confining  preservation  of 
game  to  land  occupied  by  the  owner,  and  registered  as  a  pre- 
Berve.  Practically  this  requires  no  law  at  all,  and  might  be 
e£Fected  by  any  proprietor  without  the  aid  of  any  peculiar  law, 
which,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  statute  book.  These,  however,  were  Mr.  Hough- 
ton's suggestions. 

1648.  Mr.  Bright]  Do  you  consider  the  preservation  of  game  inju- 
rious to  agriculture  as  a  pursuit  ?  That  is  a  question  I  should  want 
to  qualify ;  I  am  very  favourable  myself  to  the  preservation  of  game, 
and  I  wish  it  to  be  presened ;  but  it  is  the  present  game  law  that 
I  find  fault  with  :  I  want  game  to  be  preserved,  but  I  do  not  want 
it  to  be  presen-ed  except  where  the  person  that  preserves  it  is  bond 
Jide  the  occupier  of  the  soil. 

1649.  Cliairman.]  What  do  you  mean  by  the  occupier  of  the 
soil  ?  do  you  mean  that  it  is  solely  to  be  preserved  by  the  occupier, 
and  not  by  the  landlord  ?     I  mean  that  if  the  landlord  wishes  to 

,  presen  e  game  he  should  keep  the  land  in  his  own  hands ;  suppose, 
for  instance,  any  nobleman  wishes  to  have  game,  he  should  be  the 
party  who  is  really  the  occupier.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  explain 
what  I  mean,  it  is  this  :  that  the  farmers  generally  are  accessories 
before  the  poaching  takes  place,  and  they  are  accessories  after  the 
fact,  and  that  has  this  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  labourer;  sup- 
pose I  am  the  occupier  of  a  farm  which  is  preserved  for  game  by 
my  landlord,  I  see  a  man  who  I  know  is  going  to  poach ;  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  that  is  his  real  business  ;  the  man  knows 
that  I,  his  master,  wink  at  it ;  he  goes  and  poaches,  and  when  I 
see  him  coming  away  with  the  game,  which  is  frequently  the  case 
by  the  farmer,  tlio  man  knows  that  it  is  no  crime  to  his  master  to 
do  it :  he  is  an  accessor}'  before  he  does  it,  and  an  accessor}'  after 
the  fact;  and  it  does  not  lower  the  man  in  the  estimation  of  his 
master  his  being  a  poacher.  If  he  is  convicted  he  says,  "  Never 
mind,  John,  I  will  take  you  back  again  when  you  come  out ;  those 
de\-ils  eat  me  up."  So  that  that  is  the  effect;  they  are  the  really 
guilty  parties,  who  really  kill  the  game ;  the  poor  men  are  only 
their  tools,  and  they  are  punished  and  sent  to  gaol.  I  have  had 
this  come  under  my  notice;  a  farmer  has  said  to  me,  "I  would  not 
take  the  man  up  if  I  knew  him  kill  20." 

1650.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  the  name  of  the  farmer?  Yes, 
certainly,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Committee. 

1651.  Chairman.]  When  you  say  that  you  think  that  game  should 
only  be  presen'ed  by  the  bond  fide  occupier  of  the  land,  you  mean 
that  the  landlord,  if  he  has  an  estate  of  3,000  acres,  of  which  he 
has  only  50  acres  in  his  own  possession,  having  let  the  other  2,950 
to  tenants,  should  only  be  enabled  to  presen'e  game  upon  those  50 
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acres  Trhich  he  holds  in  his  own  hands  ?  CertAinly,  that  is  my 
o{»inion.  The  present  system  produces  an  '11 '"'■•liiig  between  the 
gamekeepers  and  the  tenants. 

1890.  Mr.  t'avettdUh.]  You  stated  that  vou  »..uni  only  have  game 
presened  by  the  botid  jide  occupier  of  the  land  ;  how  would  you 
provide  for  the  case  where  a  farmer,  in  Viis  anxiety  to  take  a  farm, 
is  ready  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  landlonl  tiiat  the 
game  shall  be  presened  upon  it ?  I  would  not  allow  that  to  be 
done:  if  I  l«t  a  farm.  T  should  let  the  game;  and  if  1  kept  the 
land,  \  w  "1  and  the  game. 

lie  ulsj  lelei-b  lo  gaiiie-liirers. 

1076.  ^Iv.  Bright.]  But  you  know  cases  in  which  landowners  let 
land  to  a  tenant  and  the  shooting  to  somebody  else.  Have  you 
formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  that  proceeding  ?  I 
think  it  is  very  wrong  indeed,  because  I  consider  that  if  you  wish 
to  let  the  game  you  should  be  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  you 
should  grow  the  crops  for  it.  For  instance,  a  gentleman  may  say 
to  one  person,  "  I  will  let  you  the  game,"  and  he  lets  the  land  to 
another  person,  and  the  party  who  takes  the  game  may  preserve  it 
to  that  extent  that  he  really  has  the  produce  of  the  land. 

1677.  Do  you  consider  that  the  tenant  is  better  off  or  worse  off 
when  his  game  is  in  the  hands  of  his  landlord,  who  preserves  it.  or 
when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  some  nn<^  who  has  taken  the  game  from 
hii  landlord  and  preser-  '  vn  many  instances  where 

landlords  have  behaved  to  tlieir  tenants,  Inu  I 

nsver  knew  that  carried  out  to  so  yrtat  em  txtent  when  other  partiet 
hate  been  hirers  of  the  game ;  and  thty  looked  upon  it  that  tAtfy  had  a 
right  to  eat  up  aa  much  as  thfij  pleased. 

I67H.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  often  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant,  which  does  not  exist  between 
the  mere  hirer  of  the  game  and  the  occupier  of  the  land  ?  Cer- 
tainly. Speaking  of  the  damage  done  by  game,  I  have  been  over 
the  parish  of  Middletim,  Lord  Jersey "s,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  I  have 
seen  great  damage  done  by  game.  I  haw  heard  the  tenants  com- 
plain. 

1679.  Have  yon  wledge  of  the  fact,  whether  conij  >  n 

sation  is  occasionni  i<rallv,  or  alwars  given  to  the  fiumers 

for  tlie  damage  d-  i.m  by  game/    Aa  far  aa  I  hare  been 

able  to  u!  '  tion  of  C"  '  •        .       , 

noblenin;  r  rompeti 

it  for  the  haul  wh:  .ver  ;    he  will 

the  farm  ;  the  gent  'fiehf>fhi  t^^  /'>"' 

lar  damage,  hut  /i- 
the  whole  land.  '1  \ 
for  the  i^om  ;  the  t 
ar«'  two  sitekH  «>f  wl 
he  put«  down  that.  )  ut  tin 

Mr.  George  Haywu:  amcU  at  AJUrcbttd^ 

sex,  had  been  greatly  i  ., 
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Q138.  Ml'.  Bright.]  Have  you  had  any  valuation  of  the  amount 
of  damage  ?     I  had,  in  the  summer  of  1844. 

2139.  By  whom  was  that  valuation  made  ?  The  first  valuation 
was  made  on  the  8th  of  July,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Holmar,  of  Uckfield, 
a  farm-valuer. 

2140.  Was  there  any  other  valuation  made?  Yes  ;  the  second 
was  made  on  the  3d  of  August,  by  Mr.  Charles  Marchant,  of  Hart- 
field. 

2146.  Can  you  give  the  particulars  of  tbe  valuation  made  by 
Mr.  Holmar?  The  first  valuer  gave  me  a  valuation  of  £105  10s. 
for  the  damage  done. 

2147.  What  was  the  size  of  your  farm?     Two  hundred  acres. 

2148.  (How  much  of  it  was  arable?  One  hundred  and  ten 
acres;  eighty  odd  in  grass  and  pasture,  and  the  remainder  for 
shaw  and  hedge-rows. 

2149.  What  are  shaws  ?    Undei-wood. 

2150.  What  was  your  rent  upon  this  farm  ?    J6150  a  year. 

2151.  What  was  the  description  of  the  land  ?    laght  sandy  land. 
2]  52.  Was  it  capable  of  bearing  heavy  crops  ?     Not  what  we  call 

heavy  crops;  a  heavy  crop  would  be  considered  10  or  11  sacks  of 
wheat  to  the  acre ;  I  could  not  expect  more  than  seven  or  eight  in 
that  district. 

2153.  On  what  portion  of  the  110  acres  of  arable  land  did  Mr. 
Holmar  make  his  valuation  ?  He  went  over  33;^-  acres  of  wheat ; 
he  looked  through  30  acres  of  oats,  and  about  two  acres  of  tares. 

2154.  Then  the  whole  of  your  110  acres  was  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  seriously  damaged  .•*  No ;  there  were  30  acres  of  fallows 
that  summer. 

2 155.  You  say  that  Mr.  Holmar  valued  the  damage  at  £105  10s. ; 
what  was  the  date  at  which  that  valuation  was  made  ?  The  8th  of 
July,  1844. 

2156.  What  was  the  date  of  the  second  valuation?  I  think  it 
was  August  the  2d  in  the  same  year,  just  before  I  began  to  reap  ; 
I  think  I  began  the  next  day. 

2157.  What  were  the  particulars  of  the  valuation  made  by  Mr. 
Marchant  ?  They  are  all  lumped  together ;  he  does  not  divide  it ; 
he  does  not  say,  so  much  in  wheat,  and  so  much  in  oats. 

2158.  What  did  Mr.  Marchant  value  the  damage  at  on  the  day 
in  August  when  he  came?  Mr.  Marchant  valued  it  at  £128  10s. ; 
but  I  added  £1.  Is.  afterwards  to  Mr.  Marchant's  valuation,  making 
it  £129  lis.,  because  I  forgot  to  take  Mr.  Marchant  into  a  field 
that  Mr.  Holmar  had  previously  gone  into. 

2159.  Was  that  valuation  made  by  Mr.  Marchant  taken  over  the 
same  crops  and  the  same  land  as  that  by  ]\Ir.  Holmar,  with  the 
exception  of  that  little  field  you  have  mentioned  ?     Exactly  so. 

2165.  Did  you  lose  anything  in  tares  ?  Yes  ;  I  had  the  winter- 
sown  tares  eaten  off;  I  ploughed  it  up  and  sowed  it  again,  and  in 
the  spring  it  was  eaten  off  again. 

2168.  Do  you  consider  it  possible  for  any  farmer  to  carry  on  a 
farm  with  profit  with  such  an  amount  of  game  or  rabbits  upon  it  ? 
Impossible;  it  must  ruin  him  in  a  very  few  years. 
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Mr.  Haj-ward  seems  to  have  thought  rather  lightly  of  the 
benefit  of  a  resident  game  preserver. 

2424.  Mr.  Villiers.]  W'fts  that  loss  of  fodder  for  the  sheep  at  all 
connected  with  the  game '.'  Tne  game  was  the  cause  of  my  not 
having  a  crop  to  feed  them  with. 

^H'i-K  Plenty  of  sheep  is  essential  to  good  farming?     It  is. 

'    Did  you  ever  hear  fiirmers  say  that  it  is  a  great  advantage 
■  gentlemen  living  on  their  own  properties,  and  that  they 
would  not  live  on  their  properties  unless  game  was  preserved  ?    I 
hnvf  luard  that. 

Do  you  think  that  farmers  think  that  that  is  an  adequate 

:.,  !l■^ation  for  the  mischief  which  game  does  to  ihem?  No, 
certainly  not ;  they  would  sooner  get  rid  of  the  game  altogether, 
although  the  landlords  did  not  live  tliere  at  all ;  that  would  be  of 
more  benefit  to  them. 

5431,  If  the  landlord  hrings  a  great  number  of  servants,  grooms, 
and  footmen,  and  keeps  up  a  large  establishment  in  his  mansion, 
you  do  not  think  that  that  compensates  the  farmers  for  the  mis- 
chief that  the  hares  and  rabbits  do  them  ?  Certainly  not ;  /  do 
not  see  what  equivalent  that  can  be  for  it  at  all. 

2432.  Do  you  think  that  the  business  of  ftuming  is  a  distinct 
one,  and  can  be  carried  on  without  n*ferencc  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  squire  or  the  gentleman  living  in  his  mansion  ?  Ye«».  I  think 
farming  can  be  carrie<l  on  quite  in  ■  'tly  of  the  ;n 

Hvini»  in  his  mansion,  Uiough  it  is  ni.  .^'e  to  the:  it 

;!d  live  there. 
Do  you  think  that  many  gentlemen  would  live  upon  their 
cst^iti's  if  there  were  not  the  preservation  of  game  ?  I  do  not  sup- 
jM)se  they  would  care  to  live  there  if  it  was  not  for  the  prescr\ation 
of  game.  Mr.  Shelley  has  expres.scd  that  himself:  "  If  I  cannot 
have  as  much  game  as  I  wish,  I  might  as  well  live  abroad." 

21S4.  Do  you  think  that  if  Mr.  Shelley  were  to  go  and  live 
abroad  in  con-secjuence  of  the  game  not  being  preserved,  and  if  the 
protluce  of  the  land  were  to  be  greatly  increased,  the  community 
,.,.,. 1.)  ^Tjffcf  verj'  much?     /  do  not,  at  all. 

Mr.  Trelawnjf.]  Do  you  think  that  it  is  an  ea«y  matter 
I'M  11  lui-mer,  in  taking  a  farm  upon  an  estate  where  game  is  pro 
Hrr\'ed,  to  calcidate  the  amount  of  damage  he  shall  sustain  fn^m  it? 
Xo,  r  do  not  think  it  is  very  easy  to  calculate  beforehand  what 
il;mia'.:i'  he  may  have  by  game. 

Do  you  think  it  i^        *  is 

<i,  to  increase  it  in' :  djj 

11.)  jt  imdy  ?     It  S4HMns  so  by  uUal  X  htm  duui;. 

2l«l.  Do  you  think  it  mit'ht.  in  •  isea,  be  increaaed  ao 

far  Its  to  eat  up  tl 

2 lUl.   Do  you  I i  .  ffcct  with  re<tTvrt  tn 

the  clasJi  of  p«»rsoi»H  by  whom  land  i  •! :  do  y. 

pro«luces  thisetTuct.  that  land  is  rultr  |»oor  ptT- 

of  rich  persons  ?    I  do  think  it  is  vcrv  much  the  cuv 
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2495.  Do  j-ou  consider  that  indej^endent  and  wealthy  persons 
would  accept  tenantcies  upon  estates  liable  to  an  indefinite  increase 
of  game  ?     Certainly  not. 

2496.  Do  you  think  poor,  dependent,  and  necessitous  persons 
are  likely  to  cultivate  scientifically  ?  I  think  not. 

2497.  When  a  landlord  lets  his  estate,  do  you  think  it  is  im- 
plied in  the  very  act  of  letting  it,  that  he  intends  the  farmer  to 
produce  out  of  it  something  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  culti- 
vation;" that  he  does  not  intend  the  whole  produce  to  be  eaten 
up?  No  ;  the  farmer  considers  that  he  is  to  make  something  more  of 
it  besides  his  rent. 

2498.  Is  it  consistent  with  this  implied  intention  that  game 
should  be  suffered  to  increase  indefinitely "?     No. 

Mr.  Edward  Davis  Hodding,  of  Odstock,  near  Salisbury, 
Wilts,  who  occupied  1,100  acres  of  land  under  Lord  Radnor, 
had  been  much  damaged  by  game  since  Lord  Folkestone,  the 
heir  apparent,  had  come  to  reside  on  the  estate,  and  had  taken 
to  preserving.  Under  Lord  Radnor's  personal  superintendence 
the  reservation  of  game  had  been  nominal,  it  was  practically 
given  up  to  the  tenants. 

3437.  Mr.  Bright.]  You  say  that  you  think  it  was  in  1841  that 
Lord  Folkestone  came  into  the  property,  and  that  immediately 
after  you  received  instructions  not  to  destroy  the  game  ;  what  has 
been  the  result  of  that?  The  game  has  increased  very  con- 
siderably. 

3438.  What  description  of  game  particularly?  Partridges, 
pheasants,  hares,  and  rabbits ;  more  hares  and  rabbits  than  phea- 
sants and  partridges.. 

3439.  Have  they  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  in- 
jure your  farm  ?     Yes,  they  have. 

3440.  Have  you  had  any  valuation  since  the  time  that  Lord 
Folkestone  came  to  the  property,  and  the  permission  to  kill  the 
game  was  taken  away,  of  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  the  game  ? 
I  have  had  my  present  growing  crop  valued. 

3341.  By  ^Y horn?  By  the  two  Messrs.  Rawlence,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Salisbury. 

3448.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  it?  "  We,  the  under- 
signed, do  hereby  certify  and  declare  that,  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge and  belief,  the  growing  wheat  crop  (at  the  present  time)  on 
the  lands  in  the  occupation  of  Edward  Davis  Hodding,  at  Odstock, 
is  injured  by  hares  and  rabbits  to  the  amount  of  £172;  and  we 
are  also  of  opinion  that  the  tares  and  young  grasses  are  injured  to 
a  considerable  extent. — John  Ratdence,  James  Rauience." 

3449.  What  is  the  date?     December  2d,  1844. 

3450.  Upon  what  extent  of  land  was  that  valuation  taken? 
About  45  acres. 

3451.  Did  it  extend  beyond  45  acres  ?    No,  it  did  not. 
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3452.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  Messrs. 
Rawlence  gave  it  as  Uieir  opinion  that,  on  45  acres  of  growing  crop 
on  your  farm,  the  damage  by  hares  and  rabbits  amounted  to  £172  ? 
Yes,  i  am. 

3453.  Had  you  more  crops  growing  than  on  those  45  acres?  Yea, 
I  have  more  titan  100  acres,  besides  the  wheat  that  was  injured ; 
that  was  only  on  wheat  land. 

3403.  Are  you  prci)ared  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  amount  of 
the  damage  which  you  believe  you  have  experienced  in  former 
years  ?  Yes ;  in  the  four  years  previous  to  this  1  have  lost  about 
j£460  on  the  wheat  and  barley  land  alone. 

3404.  Is  that  in  the  whole  four  years  ?     Y'es. 

3405.  That  amounts  to  i'l  15  annually  on  the  average?    Yee. 
3400.  Was  that  principally  upon  wheat,  or  upon  turnips  ?  Uf>on 

turnips  and  barley  and  dredge  com,  horse  com ;  dredge  com  is  a 
mi.xture  of  oats,  barley,  and  peas. 

3407.  Was  tliat  upon  the  same  tract  of  land  near  the  covers,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  farm  ?  It  is  near  the  same  spot,  all  around 
the  covers. 

3408.  Did  you  ever  calculate  the  amount  of  damage  upon  an 
acre,  or  any  given  extent  of  turnips  ?    No,  I  never  did. 

3409.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  local  taxation  upon  your  farm, 
including  |)oor-rate,  county-rate,  highway-rate,  church-rate,  and  your 
income-tax  ;  what  do  you  think  the  whole  come  to  ?  Perhaps  £60 
or  i;70  altotjethfr.  I  am  sole  occupii-r  of  land  in  the  parish,  and 
I  do  not  pay  nmch  to  the  poor-rale,  because  I  employ  every  one 
that  is  willing  and  able  to  work. 

34H'2.  Is  the  quantity  of  labour  which  you  employ  on  your  farm 
above  the  average  quantity  of  labour  in  that  distr;  is  con- 

siderably above. 

8483.  You  have  stated  tliat  the  amount  of  your  local  taxation, 
including  income  tux,  is  from  Jl'OO  to  i'TO ;  are  you  prepared  to 
8tat*>  that,  since  the  year  1841,  tlie  destruction  by  game  upon  your 
farm  has  exceeded  in  injury  to  you  the  whole  amount  of  your  direct 
local  taxation  ?     Yes,  it  has,  considerably. 

3484.  Do  you  think  it  has  doubled  it?  It  has  not^uite dwibled 
it  in  tlio  com.  which  was  all  that  I  hail  valued.  ^ 

3485.  But  if  you  include  your  turnips,  jour  doTer,  and  all  your 
green  crops,  as  well  as  your  com,  and  ^1  the  matters  oonneoted 
with  game  upon  your  fami,  do  you  tliink  that  the  icgury  is  or  is  not 
double  the  nmount  you  have  paid  for  direet  hval  taxation  ?  Yes^ 
it  is  <|uite  double,  or  more  than  that,  I  should  think. 

:t  l^t..  Has  your  lease  pretty  nearly  expired?  My  leaae  expired 
hist  Mirhaelmas. 

:u^7.  11  live  you  endeavoured  to  make  a  new  MTMiiMmt  with 
your  liiiullon.1  ?    Yes,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  oo  that 

;UIM  l)id  your  conversation  turn  at  all  upon  the  question  of 
game .'     it  tlid. 

:UU5.  What  was  it  that  ym  iMxlud  1  told  him  that  I  eould 
not  agree  to  take  the  farm  again  uuleae  there  wm 
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made  about  the  game  ;  that  it  was  injuring  me ;  so  that  I  must  have  mt 
understandinr)  that  it  should  not  injure  me  so  in  future  if  I  took  the  farm. 

3496.  Would  )'ou  consider  the  question  satisfactorily  settled  if 
you  had  a  clause  giving  you  compensation  for  damage,  or  would 
you  prefer  having  the  game  entirely  in  your  own  hands '?  I  do  not 
care  about  the  shooting  mj'self  at  all,  but  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  keep  the  game  down. 

3497.  When  your  father  occupied  the  farm  before  you,  was  there 
any  arrangement  by  which  he  was  able  to  keep  down  the  game 
or  the  rabbits  ?  He  was  alive  when  the  permission  was  given  by 
Lord  Radnor.  I  took  under  the  same  lease  that  he  had.  We  used 
to  be  enabled  to  destroy  the  youmj  rabbits ;  we  paid  so  much  a  head  for 
the  young  rabbits. 

3498.  To  whom  did  you  pay  ?  To  the  men  and  boys  employed 
on  the  fann. 

3499.  Is  that  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  customary  for  the 
constable  of  the  parish  to  give  so  much  a  piece  lor  sparrows  and 
rats?    Yes. 

3500.  Were  they  considered  in  the  light  of  destructive  and 
noxious  creatures?*  Yes. 

3501.  Is  that  your  opinion  generally?     Yes. 

3502.  Do  3'ou  consider  it  a  wise  or  an  unwise  thing  for  a  man 
with  capital,  and  in  independent  circumstances,  to  take  a  farm 
where  he  has  no  control  over  the  game  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  wise . 
thing. 

3509.  Have  you  ever  received  any  compensation  from  Lord 
Folkeston  for  the  damage  done  to  you  ?     I  never  have. 

3510.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  it  ?     I  have. 

3519.  Has  anything  been  done  with  respect  to  hares?  They 
have  been  destroyed  a  little  ;  not  so  much  as  the  rabbits. 

3520.  Are  keepers  set  upon  the  plantation  for  the  preservation 
of  game?    Yes. 

2521.  Has  Lord  Folkestone  given  you  any  compensation  for  your 
loss  by  game  in  the  last  four  years?    None. 

3522.  Do  you  expect  any  from  him?  I  have  made  a  claim  ;  I 
do  not  know^'hether  I  shall  get  any. 

3523.  Do  you  consider  that  from  the  terms  of  your  lease  you 
have  any  strict  legal  title  to  make  that  demand  ?  I  consider  that 
paying  such  a  rent  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  from  the  game. 

3524.  Do  you  consider  that  you  pay  a  high  rent  for  your  farm  ? 
I  do. 

3530.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  tendency  of  strict  game 
preser\'ing  is  to  diminish  the  amount  of  employment  for  labourers  ? 
Yes,  very  much. 

3531.  If  it  disminishes  the  amount  of  employment,  do  you  con- 
sider that  it  adds  to  the  competition  for  labour  amongst  the 
labourers  ?    Yes. 

3532.  Does  the  increase  of  competition  amongst  the  labourers, 
for  the  little  employment  there  is  for  them',  tend  to  a  reduction  of 
wages  ?    Yes,  it  does. 
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8533.  Thon  do  you  consider  that,  tracing  it  in  that  way.  the  effect 
of  the  strict  presenation  of  gome  is  ratlier  to  •,<  r,  ,]\u-i\,,u  <.f  wages 
than  otherwise  ?     Yes. 

3534.  Are  you  decidedly  of  that  opinion  ?     \  v^. 

3017.  Mr.  Cripp$.]  Supposing  a  valuation  were  now  made,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  the  same  loss?  I  do;  I  have  another 
valuation  made  now. 

'■'><'>  I  -^.  Is  that  a-s  much,  or  less,  or  more  ?     I  have  it  here. 
'  .  '•'.  Is  it  upon  the  same  crop  ?    Yes. 
'  .  '.  Is  it  by  the  same  i)erson?     By  the  same  person. 
.1.  Will  you  read  that  valuation?      "  Odstock.  March   '-29, 
li<-lb. — I  have  this  day  again  inspected  the  wheat  growing  op  Od- 
stock Farm,  and  I  am  of  opinion  tliat  tlie  injury  done  to  it  by 
hares  and  rabbits  is  much  greater  than  when  I  made  a  valuatiuu 
of  Mr.  Hodding's  losses  on  his  wheat  crop  (caused  by  the  game)  in 
:i;r  last, — Janus  liatrlence." 

:.  Do  not  you  consider  such  a  valuation  very  much  guess- 
work? /  do  not  think  it  ia;  it  must  be  teen  uteral  time*  in  a 
teaton. 

2623.  Is  there  any  wheat  there  now  ?  I  do  not  think  any  one 
would  know  that  wheat  had  been  sown  there ;  it  is  nearly  at  bare 
as  this  table.* 

3037.  If  anybody  has  said  that  two  rabbits  do  as  much  harm  as 
a  sheep,  do  you  not  think  that  is  nithcr  an  exaggeration  ?  I  do 
not  know ;  tliey  have  a  good  digestion,  and  they  eat  a  great  deal. 

3004.  Mr.  BurrougketX  VfhaX  is  the  usual  produce  per  aeie  of 
wheat  upon  }  '  !•'  land  ?  Our  average  is  about  six  sacks  an  acre. 

3065.  A  ir  bushels?     Yes. 

3600.  Is  it  possible  for  anylxxly  in  December,  or  eren  at  this 
time  of  year,  to  calculat«i  what  you  will  lose  in  consequence  of  the 
game  u|)on  the  wheat  crop  ?  Yea,  H  is ;  crops  are  often  valued  and 
bought  at  that  time  of  year. 

'  '  •  T.  Is  it  ix)88ible  to  say  what  the  yield  will  be  next  harvest? 
i  ^i:  iild  not  have  any  objection  to  buy  a  crop  in  that  way. 

:tr>tiM.  Do  you  think  you  can  estimate  the  damage  done  at  that 
tiino  of  year  to  a  crop  to  be  reaped  next  harvest  P  I  could  not  ac- 
ta rately  :  but  I  should  take  care  to  value  it  under  rather  than 

o\er. 

;i()(*)9.  Do  you  ever  put  a  top-dressing  of  soot  over  ?    Yes. 

3070.  Have  you  not  found  that  a  preventive  to  game  ooming 
on?  For  .a  few  days,  but  on  tlie  first  rain,  it  is  vaahed  off  from 
tlie  wheat  again. 

3071.  Would  not  repeating  the  top-dreaaing  answer  the  porpoae? 
The  expense  is  so  grcatf 


t  This  ii  \\U  Um  Morjr  of  ths  MaocH,  vbot  wImb  ths  |woph  wart  AmUh 
Idk  for  wAni  of  btMd,  ttjA^  •*  Wl^  don't  U^jr  hoy  wnm  ettkm  V  FsnMn 
cMoot  aflurtl  SB  miwilit  top-dreaiiv  wsekl/  to  kmp  off  Iks  (hm.  Back  a 
aueMion  ia  posrils,  9MA  liidloiitet  great  ignonuic*  of  nual  ttttbt  oo  tkt  ytn  of 
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Another  Wiltshii'e  faraier,  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  Brickworth,  near 

Sahsbury,  occupied    900  acres   of  laud,  at  a  rent,  including 

tythe,  of  £610. 

2710.  Mr.  Bright.]  Have  you  been  in  your  farm  a  considerable 
time  ?  I  have  been  there  30  years,  but  not  to  occupy  it  myself ; 
my  father  occupied  it  before  me,  and  was  all  but  ruined  there ;  he 
had  it  ten  years. 

3711.  When  did  your  father  leave  it?    About  20  years  ago. 

3712.  Have  you  occupied  it  since  then?  I  have  had  it  about 
nine  years. 

3713.  Who  had  it  between  the  time  when  your  father  left  and 
you  took  it  ?     Lord  Nelson  kept  it ;  he  was  obliged  to  occupy  it. 

3714.  On  what  account  could  he  not  let  it?  The  game  icas  the 
principal  thing. 

3715.  Do  you  consider  that  your  father  was  much  injured  by 
the  game  ?  /  know  he  was  nearly  ruined  by  it,  and  nothing  else  hut 
that. 

3721.  Have  you  suffered  seriously  by  the  ravages  of  game  ?  I 
have  ;  that  is  why  I  wish  to  get  out  of  it.  I  oifered  to  do  so  last 
Michaelmas. 

3725.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  valuation  or  estimate 
that  you  have  formed  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  damage  on  your 
farm  during  the  last  year?    Yes  ;  I  made  one  myself. 

3731.  Will  you  state  what  it  was  ?    £416  8s. 

3733.  Do  you  give  that  as  what  you  believe  to  be  an  honest  state- 
ment of  the  damage  upon  your  crop  ?    I  do,  at  a  very  low  estimate. 

3734.  Do  you  consider  that  that  includes  the  whole  of  the  da- 
mage you  have  sustained?  No,  there  is  nothing  about  green  crops 
there  ;  I  suffered  a  good  deal  by  that. 

3738.  Did  it  oblige  you  to  alter  your  coui'se  of  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  feeding  of  your  stock  ?  Yes,  I  was  obliged  to  begin 
eating  Swedes  before  Christmas  ;  that  is  an  unusual  thing. 

3739.  Did  you  do  that  to  save  them  from  the  game?  Yes ;  if  I 
had  not,  I  should  have  lost  them  all. 

S74U.  Have  you  had  any  sainfoin,  or  clover,  or  other  grasses  in- 
jured by  game  ?    Yes,  sainfoin  particularly. 

3741.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  the  valuation  of  damage 
which  you  have  put  in  is  correct,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  as 
a  farmer  and  valuer,  with  respect  to  your  white  crops?     Yes,  I  am. 

3742.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  you  have  sustained  further 
damage  which  is  not  included  in  that  upon  your  green  crops  ?  Yes, 
but  I  have  nothing  to  show  in  that  way. 

3743.  When  you  took  your  farm,  was  anything  said  about  the 
game?  Yes;  I  was  promised  by  the  steward  that  I  was  never  to  be 
injured.  I  was  to  destroy  rabbits  in  anyway  I  thought  proper,  upon 
sending  two  couples  to  the  house  when  required  ;  but  I  cannot  go 
into  the  woods  to  do  so ;  that  is  where  it  is. 

3744.  Do  you  occasionally  kill  rabbits  .*'     Yes,  at  times. 

3745.  By  gun  or  snare  ?     By  gun  ;  I  never  set  a  snare. 
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8740.  Has  your  practice  of  shooting  rabbits  been  considered  an- 
noying to  the  gamekeeper?    It  has, 

3747.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  proof  of  it  ?  Yes ;  & 
twelvemonth  ago  his  Lordship  »  told  me  that  my  gun  annoyed  his 
keeper,  and  I  put  the  (ftin  doicn  for  some  time. 

374H.  Did  he  explain  how  it  annoyed  him  ?  Yes,  because  the 
keeper's  house  is  two  miles  from  the  upper  end  of  my  farm,  and 
when  I  was  up  there  shooting  he  had  to  come  there  to  see  who  it 
was,  and  he  had  the  two  miles  to  go  back  again. 

8749.  Are  gamekeepers  generally  gentletnen  of  that  character 
that  they  do  not  like  much  e.xtra  trouble  ?    Yes. 

3754.  Has  the  keeper  ever  said  anything  to  you  with  reference 
to  your  using  the  gun  to  keep  the  crows  from  your  crops  ?  No,  because 
he  knows  it  is  of  no  use.  I  am  obliged  to  do  it ;  but  he  does  not  like  it. 

3755.  How  do  you  know  he  does  n*>t  lik^^it  '.*  I  am  sure  he  does 
not;  but  that  is  a  usual  thing  in  thf  rhood. 

8756.  Do  you  know  whether  the  g  r  •  r  who  is  about  your 

farm  ever  sells  game  himself?     he  selU  rabbits. 

3757.  Is  that  a  perquisite  he  has?  Yes,  it  is  given  to  him  a$  his 
property. 

8758.  Can  you  tell  the  quantity  that  he  has  sold?  I  CAnnot  tell. 
All  I  know  is,  that  there  is  one  person  that  says  he  has  paid  him  about 
jL''^00  this  season. 

3769.  You  think  that  if  there  was  no  game  upon  your  farm  you 
could  ])roduce  more  food  for  the  sheep  you  have,  and  you  would  be 
obliged  to  buy  less?    Yes. 

3775.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the  amount  of  your 
ItK-al  taxation,  including  your  poors-rate,  county-rate,  highway-rate, 
church-rate,  and  your  imrome-tax?     About  i'l'io  a  year. 

3776.  Do«*s  that  inelude  all  those  taxes?     Yes. 

3777.  Do  you  consider  that  the  injury  done  to  you  by  the  game 
has  been  more  than  the  amount  of  the  whole  of  your  direct  taxa- 
tion?   Yes. 

3778.  Do  you  think  it  has  amounted  to  twice  as  much?  Yes, 
more  thati  that. 

3779.  Are  you  prepared,  on  due  consideration,  to  state  to  the 
Committe*'  your  opinion  that  the  injury  done  to  you  ae  a  fanner 
upon  your  i>r»si'nt  farm  is  more  than  double  the  amount  of  your 
dir«ct  taxation?  Yes,  four  times,  if  I  took  in  the  green  en^ 
and  all. 

3810.  Mr.  G.  Tierkeley.]  You  have  stated  that  your  father  waa  all 
but  ruined  on  the  land  ?    Yes. 

8H1 1.  What  do  you  call  "all  but  mined?"  He  nearij  lost  the 
v)v-i"  '.f  his  property. 

Did  he  leav«;  the  farm  on  that  account  ?     He  did. 

r  i...  How  much  III '-  vou  think  hu  loat  ?* '-  **--  10 

years ?     More  than  i. 

3814.  What  money  ii!  I  I     ung  into  thefiwm  wl  k 

at    £4,100. 

•  Lord  Nclwh.  " 
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3810.  Had  the  depreciation  of  the  price  of  stock  nothing  to  do 
with  your  father's  loss  ?  It  had  something  to  do  with  the  loss,  not 
much. 

;18^0.  How  much  ?     I  cannot  say  how  much. 

3.821.  How  much  do  you  think?  I  am  not  prepared  to  sa}' 
exactly ;  but  I  know  he  lost  more  than  £'20d  a  year  by  the  game. 

3822.  How  much  do  you  think  your  father  lost  by  the  fall  of 
stock  ?     It  might  be  £500  for  all  I  know. 

.     2823.  Then  is  that  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  ^^2,000  by  which 
you  say  he  was  worse  off?     No. 

3824.  Then  your  father  lost  ^2,500?  Yes;  he  always  consi- 
dered that  he  lost  more  than  £200  a  year  by  the  game. 

3825.  You  say  that  when  he  left  the  farm  Lord  Nelson  took  it? 
It  was  advertised  to  be  let  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  no  one  would 
take  it. 

3820.  Why  would  they  not  take  it  ?     On  account  of  the  game. 

3827.  Was  it  on  account  of  the  game,  or  because  it  was  very  bad 
land  ?     It  was  on  ac(;ount  of  the  game. 

3828.  Are  people  fond  of  taking  bad  land  ?  Not  if  they  can  get 
better. 

3829.  Is  it  a  farm  that  a  person  would  like  to  take  if  there  was 
no  game  upon  it  ?  Some  would  take  it  if  there  was  no  game 
upon  it. 

3830.  What  do  you  mean  by  some  ?     I  took  it  myself. 

383  L  Why  did  you  take  it  ?  Because  I  was  promised  that  I 
should  never  be  injured  by  the  game. 

3832.  Who  promised  that  ?     The  steward. 

3837.  Had  you  leave  to  shoot  ?    Yes ;  but  not  in  the  woods. 

3838.  Had  you  leave  to  shoot  the  rabbits  in  your  field  ?     Yes. 

3848.  Did  you  think  that  the  having  power  to  shoot  the  rabbits 
was  enough  to  keep  you  from  loss  ?     No. 

3849.  Then  why  did  you  take  the  farm  ?  The  steward  promised 
me  that  I  should  never  be  injured. 

3850.  What  by  ?     By  game. 

3851.  Or  rabbits  ?  Altogether,  that  I  should  never  be  injured. 

3852.  Did  he  mention  game  or  rabbits  ?  He  did  not  say  either ; 
he  said  that  he  would  take  care  that  I  should  never  be  injured  by 
game  ;  I  suppose  that  would  include  all. 

3853.  Have  you  ever  been  injured  by  game?    Yes. 

3914.  How  many  years  have  you  suflered  from  game?  Four 
years  ;  a  little  all  the  time,  but  not  so  much  as  last  year. 

3915.  Has  it  been  chiefly  from  rabbits  or  hares?     Both. 
8916.  Which  the  most?     Most  from  rabbits. 

3917.  Yet  you  had  the  power  to  shoot  those  rabbits  ?  Not  in  the 
woods. 

3918.  But  on  your  own  land  ?    Yes. 

3919.  And  you  had  not  the  power  to  shoot  the  hares  ?    No. 

3920.  And  yet  you  suffer  most  from  the  rabbits  ?     Yes. 

3921.  Although  you  had  power  to  kill  them?  But  it  is  impossi 
hie  to  kill  all  of  them  in  the  fields. 
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i\U'i-^.  Wliich  do  you  think  is  the  best,  tliat  the  landlord  should 
ke*»p  down  the  rabbits  entirely  of  his  own  accord,  haung  acress  to 
tlur  covers  and  plantations,  and  everj-thing,  or  that  the  tenant 
should  have  the  right  to  kill  them '.'  The  tenant,  because  he  rt.ars 
them. 

t\9'ii\.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenant  can  keep  down  the  rabbits 
without  going  into  the  woods  ?     It  i»  impoHtibU. 

'WH'i.  Are  not  Swede  turnips  one  of  the  chief  things  daniaaed  by 
game  ?     JJy  nothing  else. 

:)94:].  Does  anything  else  damage  them  but  the  gam>  .  ,   / 

take  care  that  there  shall  not ;  there  is  nothiiitj  else  to  do  it. 

40;U».  Mr.  Yilliert.]  When  you  came  to  give  evidence  befon;  llii-> 
Committee,  did  you  apprehend  that  it  was  ujwn  the  point  of  tin; 
damage  done  by  game  to  farmers  ?    Yes,  I  thought  so. 

40:{7.  You  have  some  years' e.\i)erience  as  a  farmer?  All  my 
lifitiiiie. 

I'li-^.  You  consider  yourself  competent  to  speak  to  that  matter, 
as  to  what  damage  game  does  to  a  farm  ?  If  I  look  it  over,  I  can 
t«'ll  pretty  nearly,  b»ecause  1  have  seen  so  much  of  it. 

40:19.  Did  you  understand  that  you  wore  to  be  examined  here  as 
to  the  pro\'isions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  Xo  ;  1  never  heard 
anything  about  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

404.').  If  the  landlord  did  not  reserve  the  right  to  kill  the  game, 
and  it  should  turn  out  that  the  tenant,  by  the  law  at  present,  has 
a  right  then  to  destroy  the  game,  would  that  prevent  tlie  game 
doing  hann  to  his  land  if  he  did  not  destroy  it  ?  It  would  bie  his 
own  fault  if  he  did  not  do  it,  if  he  had  liberty. 

4040.  Has  he  so  much  time  on  his  hands  that  he  can  destroy  all 
the  game  if  it  is  presened  in  his  neighbourhood  ?  No,  but  he 
could  put  a  man  on.  , 

4047.  Could  he  get  a  man  without  paying  him  ?    Xo. 

404H.  Would  that  be  an  additional  outgoing  in  his  fanning  ex- 
penses ?     Yes,  but  he  would  be  a  gainer  by  it. 

4049.  He  would  lose  less  by  paying  a  num  to  destroy  game  than 
'      '      lestniction  by  game?     Certainly. 

Do  you  know  whether  landlords  are  in  the  habit  of  in- 
il<-'muit}ing  their  tenants  for  the  damage  that  is  done  by  game 
••oniing  fmin  othfr  ix?rs«)ns'  preserves'.'  I  do  not  kiiou-  atiy  ptrson 
in  our  I"  'i>d  that  ever  received  ani/thiiuj  for  datnayt. 

4or»l  iig  game  comos  uut  from  a  wood  that  doM  not 

belong  to  th.  lumllord.  where  has  the  farmer  a  remedj?    He  has 
no  n  inedy  but  to  destn»y  it  if  he  can. 

4(HH).  You  were  understwvl  to  say  that  joo  had  pat  out  KM) 
sh(H'[)  to  ke«>p ;  would  you  hav«'  kept  those  aheep  upon  your  own 
land   but   for  the   rabbits  or  game?    Yes;  that  cost  me  pretty 
marly  i*70. 

loni.  Whenever  a  farmer  takes  a  farm  he  considers  tli 
goinijH.  d<K's  not  he,  such  lus  tlie  jK»r-rate,  church  rut i-  mu]  !..    . 
Wiiy  rati'  ?     Y«*s. 

l'".' .'    Are  those  what  arc  called  bnnlt  n«  upon  lh<.  .....       ^   - 

o 
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4063.  Should  you,  in  making  a  calculation  of  the  outgoings,  if 
3'ou  knew  that  tlie  game  did  certain  damage,  reckon  that  as  much 
an  outgoing  as  poor-rate  ?  The  tax  imposed  by  the  game  you  cannot 
avoid  when  it  comes  upon  you. 

4064.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  loss  which  a  farmer 
sustains  from  the  one  outgoing  and  from  the  other  ?  We  always 
know  our  outgoings,  but  we  cannot  calculate  for  the  game. 

4065.  If  you  were  seeking  to  be  relieved  from  certain  things 
which  oppress  you,  would  you  mention  game  as  well  as  other 
charges,  such  as  church  and  poor-rate  ?  I  should  not  expect  that 
that  would  be  taken  any  notice  of. 

4066.  If  relief  was  intended  to  be  given  to  you  as  a  farmer, 
would  the  relief  be  as  real  by  destroying  game  as  by  removing  some 
of  the  local  taxes  ?  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  me  if  the  game 
was  destroyed. 

4067.  Were  you  rightly  understood  to  say  that  the  mischief  done 
by  game  is  greater  than  your  local  taxation  ?     Yes. 

4068.  Then  if  the  game  was  destroyed  you  would  be  more  a 
gainer  than  if  your  taxes  were  removed  ?  Yes,  because  my  taxes 
do  not  amount  to  anything  like  the  game  damage. 

Some  of  the  preseiTers  on  the  Committee  seemed  to  be 
mightily  pleased  with  a  mare's  nest  of  this  sort.  W^hen  a 
witness  had  stated  the  amount  of  yearly  loss  sustained  by 
game,  a  calculating  game  patron  said,  "  Oh  then  if  you  had 
no  game,  you  could  give  so  much  more  rent."  Mr.  Bell  disposed 
of  that  crotchet. 

4266.  Mr.  Trelawney.]  When  you,say  you  would  not  give  Lady 
Xelson  £150  a  year  more  rent  if  the  game  were  destroyed,  do  you 
mean  that  you  are  a  loser  now  to  more  than  that  amount  ?  I  have 
been ;  but  the  three  years  before  I  will  not  say  exactly  what  it  was, 
because  I  have  no  account  of  it. 

4267.  Supposing  your  rent  was  £800  a  year,  and  you  lost  £150 
a  year  for  some  years  by  the  game,  do  you  think  that  would  be  any 
reason  for  giving  £450  a  year  rent,  if  you  were  allowed  to  destroy 
the  game?  No;  I  pay  a  fair  rent  now  ;  I  could  not  give  an  in- 
creased rent ;  the  first  five  years  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  game. 

4268.  Do  you  maintain  that  the  present  rent  of  £150  a  year  is 
too  much?  No,  not  if  there  was  no  game  to  do  my  crops  any 
damage  ;  I  tcould  not  have  taken  the  farm  on  any  account,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  promise  that  I  should  not  he  injured. 

4269.  Have  you  lost  by  game  to  the  extent  of  £150  a  year  ?  I 
think  I  have  lost  in  the  four  years  that  upon  the  average. 

4270.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  game  was  destroyed,  you  would 
be  only  getting  your  due  ?    i\ot  more  than  I  ought. 

4271.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  any  reason  for  giving  more 
rent  ?    Ko. 
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Mr.  William  Henry  BlatcL,  a  farmer  and  land  valuer,  of 
Nutley,  neai"  Basingstoke  in  Hampsliire,  confirmed  al'  ' 
jjrevious  witiiess  had  said  of  the  depredations  of  game,  and  ; 
some  illustrations  of  the  system  his  own  experienco  had 
furnished.  His  farm  consisted  of  750  acres  of  light  land,  of 
which  ahout  1 50  was  rough  down  land,  covered  with  frieze  and 
hushes.  Mr.  Blatch  had  at  one  time  the  game  over  his  whole 
farm,  but  he  had  within  a  few  years  given  up  the  right  to  tlio 
game  over  about  a  fourtli  j)art  of  liis  farm  to  his  landlord  s 
nephew,  who  had  come  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ho 
also  stated  several  cases  in  which  he  had  I)een  called  in  to  value 
damages  sustained  by  game. 

4429.  Mr.  Bright.]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  considerable  de- 
struction of  the  produce  of  the  land  arises  from  the  strict 
preservation  of  game  ?    I  am. 

4430.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  instances  which  have 
come  to  your  own  knowledge,  or  any  facts  and  accurate  statem.  nts 
with  res[)cct  to  damage  which  you  have  htul  either  upon  th*'  1  ..1 
in  your  own  occupation,  or  under  your  notice  a.s  a  valuer  ?  Vcs  ; 
I  have  committed  a  few  to  paper ;  I  h'ave  not  luy  books  with  me, 
for  I  did  not  know  what  might  be  retjuired.  I  have  valued  the 
damage  done  on  the  farm  o^-mpied  by  ^fr.  Wilkins,  of  Fnrlei'jh 
Wallop,  under  Lord  !'•  '  hi' damaj;. 

by  game  for  two  or  tbi'  iiig  about 

a  year. 

4431.  Wliat  is  the  size  of  \he  farm  ?  Five  hundred  and  fifty 
acres. 

4433.  Over  what  portion  of  the  farm  did  that  valuation  extend  1 
It  was  over  the  fields  tiiAt  w«re  sown  witli  wheat,  but  I  caimot 
say  as  to  the  acreage,  because  we  pick  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there. 

443:i.  Did  it  include  the  whole  5&0  acres  ?     Yes. 

4434.  D<i  you  mean  to  say  tbut  there  were  no  fields  wii;'<i» 
were  undamaged  ?    To  an  inconKidcraUe  extent,  but  we  v 

the  tiel«ls  which  bad  b<'en  cut  iibtnit  |  •  ••  ■•^"vbygame;  nuliiiu<.ii 
ujMjn  his  turnips  ;  they  had  Uvn  sli;.  hed. 

1 '    '    '    n  you  state  any  othti    <  i-        >    :   ili     continuation  of 
by  the  prc.st'ut  tin.  ii 

tb.;  tenant  of  that  farm  now .'      Mr.  William 

nd  it  under  his  Cenantoy  ?  Uc  applied 
iii«f  done  Im«t  year:   ho  him  hma  ctMh 

I'Ui  he  lias  had  n  ')>4  tnj 

!i»-«l  to  nir- to  value  .  bdbw 

I  found  aboat  MM  to  £60  worth 
ue  m  tiuU  I 
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4443.  Was  that  confined  to  a  few  fields  of  the  farm  ?  That  Was 
confined  to  a  few  fields,  near  the  preserved  woods. 
.  4467.  Is  it  easy  to  value  the  damage  committed  by  game  upon 
the  green  crops,  and  upon  the  grasses  ?  I  do  not  believe  it  is  ever 
valued  high  enough  ;  I  have  always  contended  so ;  you  cannot 
exactly  estimate  the  precise  damage  done. 

4468.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  how  many  hares  or  rabbits  a  man  would  keep  with  the  same 
amount  of  damage  that  he  would  sustain  if  he  kept  a  sheep  ?  I 
have  considered  three  hares  equal  to  a  sheep. 

4469.  Eabbits  the  same,  or  more  ?  I  have  never  made  a 
a  calculation  about  the  rabbits,  as  to  the  number  that  could  be 
kept  against  a  sheep.     They  are  squatting  about  near  the  woods. 

4770.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  game 
preserving  upon  improvements  in  agriculture?  It  is  \er\  injurious, 
very  detrimental  to  improvement. 

4471.  In  what  way  do  you  come  to  that  conclusion?  First,  J 
believe  that  the  strict  preservation  of  game  is  a  strong  preventive  from 
gentlemen  letting  leases.  It  acts,  first  of  all,  in  this  way,  that  no 
man  will  make  an  outlay  upon  his  land  where  he  has  got  lots  of 
game  and  rabbits  to  eat  up  the  produce. 

4590.  Have  you  many  wood-pigeons  in  your  countrv'?  Not  a 
great  many. 

4591.  Many  rooks  in  tha£  countiy?    Not  many. 

4592.  Many  rats  in  that  country  ?    Very  few  indeed. 

4593.  Many  jays  in  that  country?     Very  few. 

4594.  Do  any  of  those  creatures  do  any  hann  to  the  crops  ?  Yes, 
to  a  certain  extent. 

4595.  Did  they  assist  in  the  damage  which  you  saw  upon  that 
farm  ?     Very  inconsiderably. 

4596.  How  much  should  you  suppose  ?  What  would  be  their 
share  of  a  £10  valuation  of  damage  ?    Not  Wd.  J  should  say. 

4597.  Then  do  you  think  that  for  all  those  creatures  altogether 
£5  would  include  their  damage  upon  the  whole  farm,  that  is,  the 
rooks,  the  wood-pigeons,  the  rats,  and  the  jays  ?  I  never  heard 
that  rats  attacked  crops  to  any  considerable  extent ;  I  never  saw 
lOd.  worth  of  damage  done  by  rats  in  our  neighbourhood,  not  to 
the  growing  crops. 

4598.  What  would  you  have  put  the  damage  done  by  those 
creatures  at  upon  that  farm  in  any  one  year  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  I 
was  not  called  in  to  ascertain  that  distinctly. 

4599.  Did  you  set  that  apart,  and  separate  it  from  the  damage 
which  you  stated  was  done  by  the  game  ?     No. 

4600.  Did  you  include  in  your  valuation  of  damage  any  damage 
done  by  those  creatures  ?     //  any  was  done  hy  them. 

4601.  Then  did  you  include  all  existing  damage  of  every  sort  in 
your  valuation  of  the  damage  done  by  game  ?    Yes. 

4607.  In  what  year  was  there  such  a  vast  quantity  of  game  ? 
In  the  year  before  the  last  year  Mr.  Smith  left  it. 

4608.  What  vear  did  he  leave  it  in  ?    I  cannot  recollect 
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4009.  Cannot  yon  recollect  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Smith  left  the 
manor?  I  bttlieve  it  to  about  two  years  since;  1  will  not  speak 
positively. 

4010.  Then  it  could  not  have  been  an  event  tliat  so  much 
relieved  the  neighlx)urh«xxl  to  the  extent  you  stated,  or  else  you 
must  have  renieml)ered  it?     I  remember  it  as  liviiij^  near  it. 

401 1.  Do  others  remember  it?  /  wilt  be  Oovud  that  every  ont 
doex  who  had  land  adjoining  Mr.  Smith's  manor. 

iii&i.  Mr.  (r.  BitMcij.]  You  stated  that  you  do  not  believe  that 
the  damage  done  by  game  is  ever  assessed  high  enough ;  caimot 
you  assess  it  high  enough,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  you  are  on  the 
right  side  ?  No,  because  if  >*ou  meet  a  gentleman  on  tlie  other  side 
he  wants  you  tn  jwint  out  to  him  what  has  been  absolutely  done 
by  the  ginne,  and  you  cannot  show  what  has  been  removed,  unless 
it  is  at  a  particular  time  of  the  year,  when  the  stubbles  are  left,  and 
when  a  hole  is  cut  thmugh  the  field. 

460:^  In  thos*;  cases  where  you  cannot  point  out  the  damage,  if 
the  damage  is  once  done,  do  not  marks  of  it  remain  ?  It  grows  up 
t«»  a  c<;rtttin  extent ;  when  it  is  rut  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
il  heel*  over  by  throwing  out  fresh  tillers,  which  never  produce  ears 
of  corn. 

4  (564.  Then  they  do  not  absolutely  and  entirely  destroy  the  com  ? 
I  have  seen  half  the  com  entin-ly  destroyed  by  rabbits  and  han-s. 

407(5.  Do  you  pay  a  high  rent  for  your  farm  ?  Not  jiarticularly 
high ;  a  fair  rent. 

4677.  Is  it  an  easy  rent  ?     Tolerably  easy. 

107H.  Ik  is  a  rent  that  might  be  considered  to  include  tlie  da- 
piage  done  by  game  ?     Certainly  not. 

4670.  Is  it  the  full  value  of  the  rent  of  land  round  it  ?     Yas. 

tOMO.  You  said  that  you  had  enjoyi'd  the  right  to  shoot  by  p^r 
mission  of  your  landlord  for  20  years  ?     Yen  :  more  than  '^«» 

4700.  When  you  had  the  shooting  on  that  land,  andenjoye«l  ^vliti 
game  there  was  there,  did  you  permit  |)eople  to  poach  ?    I  did  not. 

4701.  Did  you  presene  it  as  much  as  you  could'  N":  I  .lid 
not  employ  any  keeper  to  pn»sen'e  it 

17(f.;.  Would  you  have  pn^vented  a  poacher  if  you  had  >eeri  iiim  ? 
<  eii.iinly. 

170t>.  You  only  object  to  it  when  it  is  in  the  Imnds  <.f  your  liind- 
l*»nl  ?  IVhen  it  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  opfirtss  me.  to  that  I 
cannot  use  my  own  discretion  by  killiny  the  game  wiu»  it  is  nnessary.'* 

Lord  (Jeorgo    Hentinek    tried  the    "  Woul  you   give 
lent  '.'     (jueMJon  u]K)n  Mr.  Bluteh. 

iUSO  \^n\  O  Bmtinrk.  You  were -understood  to  mj.  that  the 
M  your  farm.  anMNtnts  to  JllSO  a  jear. 
was  that  the  eaae  ?    That  is  the 


iHtinelioa  which  game  jutiBrrew  wool  aM  bdWMB  a  man 
-^^  ;nuM  apoo  n  acvwrfM^  «»Am«v«  AKTrtiM,  w4  btiiiig 
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4939.  That  is  the  average?  Yes,  about ;  I  would  not  say  precisel_y. 

4940.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  authorise  the  Chair- 
man of  this  Committee,  to  state  to  Mr.  Jervoise,  your  landlord,  that 
if  he  would  consent  to  have  all  the  game  destroyed  upon  your  farm, 
you  would  be  content  to  pay  him  an  increased  rent,  to  the  amount 
of  £180  or  £200  a  year?  Certainly  not;  I  should  not  like  to  au- 
thorize any  gentleman  to  do  that. 

4941.  Would  you  consent,  under  such  circumstances,  to  pay  an 
increased  rent  of  £100  a  year  ?    No. 

4942.  Would  you  consent  to  pay  an  increased  rent  of  £50  a  year, 
for  the  right  to  destroy  the  game  entirely  ?  I  think  if  I  had  the 
right  of  destroying  the  game  entirely,  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  pay  £50  a  year  extra. 

4943.  Would  you  authorise  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  to 
intimate  to  Mr.  Jervoise,  your  landlord,  that  you  would  pay  £50  a 
year  more  rent,  provided  he  allowed  you  to  destroy  all  the  game 
upon  it  ?    I  would. 

4944.  Would  you  authorise  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  to 
Bay,  to  intimate  to  Mr.  Jervoise,  that  you  would  pay  £75  a  year  ? 
No  ;  I  should  like  to  confine  it  to  £50. 

4945.  Then  am  I  not  to  understand,  that  whilst  you  have  stated 
to  this  Committee  that  the  average  damage  done  to  your  farm 
amounts  from  £180  to  £200,  in  truth  it  only  amounts  to  £50?  No, 
because  I  have  explained  how  that  happens ;  the  game  comes 
from  other  covers,  over  which  I  have  no  control ;  but  it  would  be 
worth  £50  a  year  to  destroy  that  which  comes  out  of  those  other 
(jovers,  but  we  could  not  kill  them  all. 

4946.  If  the  game  does  you  damage  to  the  amount  of  £180  a 
year,  would  it  not  be  worth  £100  to  get  lid  of  the  game  ?  No,  be- 
cause on  my  own  farm  I  have  permission  to  kill ;  but  I  must  ne- 
cessarily suffer  where  preserves  are  all  round  me. 

5110.  Mr.  VilUers.]  Do  you  consider  the  power  to  shoot  game 
yourself  an  entire  protection  against  the  mischief  that  game  does  ? 
No. 

5111.  Does  it  take  some  time  to  watch  the  game  and  to  shoot 
and  destroy  it  ?  It  does  ;  it  took  me,  when  I  first  went  to  Nutley, 
three  or  four  days  in  each  week  to  destroy  in  those  very  covers, 
killing  a  thousand  head  each  year. 

5112.  Is  that  time  which  a  farmer  can  spare  ?     Certainly  not, 

5113.  If  he  cannot,  must  he  hire  somebody  to  do  it  ?  He  must 
hii*e  to  do  it. 

5114.  Is  that  an  expense  to  him?  Yes,  a  veiy  considerable  ex- 
pense. 

5115.  The  person  whom  he  would  hire  in  that  way  must  be 
licensed?     Yes. 

5116.  And  he  would  have  to  pay  him  for  his  labour?    Yes. 

5117.  If  your  landlord  was  to  remit  to  you  £50  of  your  rent,  and 
you  had  a  right  reserved  to  you  to  destroy  the  game  on  your  land, 
would  that  indemnify  you  for  your  loss  ?  No,  because  I  could  not 
enter  into  those  woods  belonging  to  other  gentlemen. 
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521*^.  Mr.  Bright.]  You  have  been  asked  a  great  deal  about 
woofl-iiij^oous  and  a  variety  of  birds  and  vermin,  and  you  have  ad- 
niitua  that  in  Komo  cases  tliose  things  to  some  extent,  but  not  to  a 
considt  niMt'  ixttut,  injure  the  produce  of  tlie  farm,  h  it  your 
opinion  that  the  fact  that  wood-pigeons  eat  those  things  is  in  any  way 
a  coinjjensation  to  the  farmer  for  that  which  the  game  t<r 
tainly  not. 

5-219.  If  a  quantity  of  game  were  to  eat  a  quarter  of  corn,  would 
it  be  any  compensation  to  you  to  I'love  that  tlie  wo<Ki-[»igeons  ate  a 
bushel '?    Certainly  not.  • 

Mr.  Edwiml  Saiuiders,  who  had  two  years  before  been  driven 
away  from  Sliaw  farm,  in  Dorsetsliire,  between  Blandford  and 
Wimlx>nie,  by  the  game,  gave  similar  evidence,  and  stated 
besides  a  few  notiible  circumstances. 

5259.  Mr.  Bright.]  How  long  were  you  upon  that  farm  ?  Eighteen 
years. 

6260.  Had  you  it  upon  lease  ?    No. 

5261.  Had  you  any  written  agreement  of  any  kind?  No  written 
agreement  of  any  kind. 

5262.  Did  you  know,  when  you  went  upon  that  farm,  that  it 
was  a  farm  upon  which  game  would  be  preserved?  Yrs,  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  to  a  certain  extent. 

520:i.  Vfaa  it  a  farm  well  known  to  have  a  good  deal  of  game 
upon  it  ?     It  was  always  noted  for  game. 

5264.  Wa«  there  anything  said  to  you  with  reference  to  the  rah 
bits  ?  J/ 1  consented  to  take  the  farm  I  was  not  to  be  injured  bjf 
the  rabbits. 

52t)r>  Was  there  any  assurance  given  to  you  with  respect  to  any 
thin  ■  rabbits?     No. 

5 .  '   was  the  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  ?    Three 

hun<i  four  acres. 

5.:  -^  the  rent  of  it?    When  I  took  it  first  the  rent 

was  iT'/^^U  a  year. 

526m.  What  was  the  tithe  ?    The  tithe  was  £li  a  year. 

5260.  VYas  the  rent  raised  afterwards  ?    Yes. 
5270.  Up  to  what  ?     Up  to  i*25 1. 

6271.  On  what  account  was  tliat?  It  was  subject  to  the  deer 
before  Cranbomc  Chase  was  disfranchised. 

5272.  Did  you  pay  that  extra  rent  when  you  were  no  longer  in 
jured  by  deer  r     Yee. 

527:).  That  was  an  agreement  between  joa  and  jour  landlord? 

Ye«. 

r>;i7i.  Notwithstanding  the  aseuraiioe  ^u  had  firom  the  a^pnt 
tliat  you  Kbould  not  be  iigured  by  rabbits,  wore  rabbits  stnctly 
jinsrrvtd  ?      Yes,  to  a  fe^rf  frmt  trient. 

u-t'i'.u  ])o  you  ki  '  a  part  of  the  time  the  game- 

ktciHis  hiul  the  I  .;oe?     They  had;  the  ftfier 

part  of  the  time. 
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5i:276.  Who  had  the  rabbits  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  ? 
The  landlord. 

5277.  Do  you  know  whether  your  landlord  had  the  rabbits  killed, 
and  sold  them?     Yes. 

5278.  Do  you  know  the  number  that  were  killed  and  sold  in  a 
given  period?  No  ;  I  cannot  say  anj-thing  as  to  the  num- 
ber. 

5279.  Were  they  very  numerous.     Very  numerous. 

5280.  Have  you  frequently  complained  to  your  landlord,  or  hie 
agent,  of  the  hares  and  rabbits  ?•  Yes,  many  times. 

5281.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  any  right  to  compensation 
from  your  landlord  for  the  damage  done  by  game  ?  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have,  because  I  was  told  that  there  was  game  upon  the  fann, 
but  I  did  not  expect  it  to  that  extent. 

5282.  Would  you  have  given  more  rent  for  your  land,  if  it  had 
been  game-free  ?     Yes. 

528'^.  Was  it  a  farm  that  was  somewhat  notorious  for  the  prc- 
ser\'ation  of  game  ?  Yes ;  there  is  no  fann  anywhere,  I  suppose, 
where  game  can  be  better  preserved ;  it  is  entirely  surrounded  with 
covers. 

5284.  Have  you  ever  made  any  valuation  as  to  the  damage  done 
upon  it  ?   No. 

5285.  If  you  had  no  legal  claim  to  compensation,  did  you  think 
it  worth  while  to  make  any  valuation  of  the  amount  of  damage  ? 
No ;  I  thought  it  was  of  no  service  to  make  any  valuation. 

5286.  What  was  the  name  of  your  landlord  '?    Mr.  Sturt. 

5287.  Is  he  a  member  of  Parliament  ?  Yes ;  member  for  the 
county  of  Dorset. 

5301.  You  stated  before  that  you  did  not  suppose  that  you  had 
a  right  to  compensation,  and  that  you  did  not  make  any  valuation 
of  the  damage  done  to  your  crops  ;  is  it  your  opinion,  that  in  any 
one  year  the  amount  of  damage  to  your  crops  reached  £200? 
Yes ;  some  years  more,  and  some  years  less  ;  because  there  was  a 
greater  stock  of  rabbits  in  some  yeai"s,  and  therefore  it  was  greater 
in  some  years  than  in  others ;  the  more  stock  they  had  the  greater 
damage  was  done. 

5302.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  average  damage  for  several 
years  would  be  £150  a  year,  taking  the  whole  of  the  grain  crops 
and  the  green  crops,  and  the  loss  of  manure  altogether,  during  the 
years  when  the  game  was  most  in  excess  ?    Yes. 

5303.  Would  you  have  given  more  rent  for  the  laud  if  it  had 
been  without  game  ?     Yes. 

5304.  Would  you  have  given  £50  a  year  more  for  it  ?    Yes. 

5305.  Would  you  have  given  more  than  that?  Yes;  I  would 
have  given  £100  a  year  more  for  it,  if  it  had  been  free  of  the  game 
and  rabbits. 

5306.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  made  it  pay  as  well,  giving 
£100  a  year  more  without  any  game,  as  you  did  make  it  pay  with 
all  that  game,  and  £100  a  year  less  ?    Yes. 

5307.  Did  you  leave  the  farm  on  account  of  the  game  ?    Princi- 
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pally  the  rabbits ;  I  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  rabbits 
than  of  the  game  ;  b«Miiuse  I  took  it  \sith  an  understanding  that  1 
was  to  have  some  game,  but  not  the  rabbits. 

b'M'i.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  amount  of  capital  laid  out  in 
farming  would  bt;  wisely  increased  in  case  there  was  no  game  ?  Of 
couree  it  would,  because  it  would  be  laid  out  with  spirit. 

5313.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  granting  of  leases  would  also 
have  the  same  effect  ?  I  dv  not  know  that  J  nhould  very  well  like  to 
Uike  a  U(ue  upon  a  yame  farm  where  it  was  infested  with  rabbits  or 
anything  of  the  sort. 

:3514.  li  there  be  less  capital  employed  on  the  estate,  and  less 
produiHJ  and  less  stock  upon  it,  has  not  that  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing the  emjdoymint  of  the  labourers  in  tlie  pansh  ?  Of  course  it 
ha.s  ;  there  is  less  labour  employed. 

.'•3*41.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  gentlemen  generally  were  to  give 
up  the  practice  of  ke«'ping  game  to  a  great  extent,  it  would  be  a  con- 
siderabif  relief  to  the  tenants,  and  to  farming  generally.?  Of  course 
it  would  ;  farming  would  Im-  done  with  moii-  spirit. 

h'^Vi'Z.  Do  you  think  the  famiei-s  generally  would  have  any  objec- 
tion to  such  an  amount  of  game  as  would  aflbrd  rational  sport  ^ 
No,  1  should  think  not. 

h'^'i-X.  Do  you  think  then-  might  be  game  enough  upon  your  fann 
U)  afford  sport  to  a  man  that  ciune  with  his  dog  and  gim  for  a  day. 
and  yet  not  such  as  to  do  you  any  injurj*  ?  /  do  not  know  that  I 
could  say  no  injury,  but  not  injury  enough  to  complain  of. 

ilr.  John  Shittler,  of  Bradford,  Winibome,  Dorsetshire,  had 
felt  the  benefit  of  a  "  resident  landlord  "  and  game  preserver  as 
R  neigfihour.  He  held  his  farm  under  the  tnistecs  of  a  gnun- 
niar  school,  and  con.socjuently  was  master  of  the  game  u]>on  his 
own  fjirm,  but  at  first  suffered  .seriou.sly  from  game  preserved  by 
neighbouring  landlonK 

')Hyi.  Mr.  Bright.]   How  is  it  that  you  have  suffered  if  you  had 
the  power  of  killing  the  game?  On  entering  the  farm  I  pr»-par»'d  nn<l 
sowed  my  wheat  crop  at  Mieha«-lmas  1J;':J7  ;  and  durii 
of  |H!^b  1  had  to  r«'move  from  the  fann  I  was  ({uittii. 
anil   I  had  somt^  other  busiu(*ss  in  another  part  of  iIm  couuuy 
which  fully  employed  my  time. 

hW.i.  So  that  you  did  not  int«  !  !i  witli  the  game  ?  N  -     I 

was  not  aware  that  it  would  do  n  '  :  /  had  nertr  mjfnfil 

from  game  to  any  ortai  txtent  on  the  fann  J  ocaiffud^ort:  th<*ii. 
H<ime  tiiii(>  iN'fore  tJie  harvest,  I  found  that  the  game  wa.4  doing 
me  harm  ;  1  found  that  1  had  a  piiTe  of  wheat  very  cxtensivdy  in- 
jund. 

OHifi.  Is  your  land  snmxmdi  d  by  covers  "  It  is  not  surmumliHl. 
,\t  one  end  then^  is  a  sinall  cover  Ulopging  to  \\w  farm  of  :li 
aeres :  the  field  is  f>ituat«'d  ut  th<-  end  of  it ;  the  part  iH*an'st  th< 
.o,.-  ;..  ti'-  !'•-••  'h't  *vfi^  itgured  :  th'-  li- Id  Mas  of  th«  extent  (^ 
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15  acres,  and  9  acres  of  the  pai't  nearest  the  cover  was  injured ; 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  in  a  direct  line  across  the  field, 
but  in  and  out,  and  the  part  furthest  from  the  cover  was  scarcely 
injured  at  all  except  by  a  few  roads  through  it. 

5467.  How  came  it  that  you  were  so  much  injured  if  there  were 
only  3^  acres  of  cover  and  you  had  it  in  your  own  hands  ?  Because 
there  were  other  covers  near  to  it,  which  are  the  property  of  Mr. 
Sturt,  of  Crichill,  who  keeps  a  great  quantity  of  game ;  and  on  the 
other  side  of  my  farm  is  property  belonging,  at  that  time,  I  believe, 
to  Mr.  Bankes's  father,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  game  kept  in 
a  cover  called  Highwood. 

5468.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  game  vrhich  abounded  so  much 
in  the  covers  of  Mr.  Sturt  and  Mr.  Bankes  took  possession  of  your 
cover,  and  from  that  and  from  the  others  issued  forth  upon  your 
farm  ?  Yes,  because  when  I  found  that  my  wheat  was  so  much  in- 
jured I  drove  them  out  of  the  cover ;  I  did  not  attempt  to  shoot 
any,  but  I  drove  them  with  a  spaniel  dog,  and  a  Newfoundland 
dog,  or  house  dog,  and  /  drove  out  an  immense  number  of  hares  ; 
I  cannot  say  the  quantity.  But  they  retur?ied,  and  the  wheat  teas 
almost  filled  up  every  evening  with  hares.  At  the  time  of  harvest- 
ing that  wheat  I  valued  it,  and  the  reapers  also  gave  me  an  opi- 
nion on  it ;  I  have  the  statement  in  my  pocket  as  to  the  damage 
that  I  consider  I  sustained  from  the  game. 

5469.  Will  you  read  that  statement  to  the  Committer  ?  "  Mi- 
chaelmas, 1837,  sowed  a  field  of  15  acres  to  wheat;  well  tillaged 
and  highly  manured  ;  came  up  well ;  was  much  injured  by  game 
in  tlie  winter,  principally  hares  from  adjoining  preserves  belonging 
to  Mr.  Sturt  and  G.  Bankes,  Esq.,  or  Heniy  Bankes,  Esq.,  valued 
the  crop  July,  1838."  I  have  omitted  to  say  here,  that  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  I  bought  £14  worth  of  soot  in  the  town  of  Poole, 
and,  as  a  top-dressing,  sowed  it  over  the  plants  of  wheat  that  ap- 
peared to  be  weakened  by  the  game.  I  valued  the  six  acres  at  the 
further  part  of  the  field,  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  a  great  burthen  of 
straw,  10  sacks  per  acre,  sold  at  £17  10s.  per  load,  which  amounts, 
I  believe,  to  £105  ;  nine  acres  was  a  light  crop,  injured  by  the 
game,  five  sacks  one  bushel  per  acre,  which  I  sold  to  a  miller,  Mr. 
George  Belben,  of  Long  Ham  Mills,  near  Wimborne,  at  £16  per 
load;  tliat  comes  to  £75  12s.  The  land  most  injured  lay  near  a 
small  cover,  and  was  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  field,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  but  the  game  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  loss  in  wheat, 
amounting  to  £81  188. ;  that  is  upon  the  grain  ;  on  the  straw  and 
chaff  I  valued  the  loss  at  £20  5s. ;  making  the  total  loss  on  the 
nine  acres,  £102  3s. 

5470.  Was  that  upon  the  15  acres?  Yes;  but  I  did  not  take 
the  straw  of  the  six  acres,  because  I  considered  that  I  had  a  fair 
crop  of  wheat  and  straw  and  chaff  upon  the  six  acres. 

5471.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  as  your  belief,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  game  the  nine  acres  would  have  grown  as  much  per 
acre  as  the  six  acres  did  ?  Certainly ;  then  I  had  also  1 7  acres  of 
Swedes  and  turnips,  a  heavy  crop,  partly  destroyed   by  hares ; 
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('  itml  nt  .'^58.  per  acre,  £2d  156,,  making  the  amount  of 

ili.r  .l'l:U  iHs. 

547-^.  l>id  you  suffer  much  in  your  vetches  ?     I  havo  ? 
vetches,  but  not  to  anything  like  so  great  an  extent,  for  i :  i 

my  vetches  he  on  the  other  sich?  of  the  fanu,  which  the  game  Jiom 
the  covei-s  I  have  alluded  to  did  not  lay  so  hard  on. 

0481.  Is  there  a  universal  complaint  of  there  being  too  man j 
hares  in  your  neighbourhood  ?  Yes ;  there  were  70  hares  killed 
in  that  aiver  by  some  gentleman  from  Sherboume  and  myitelf, 
in  October  and  the  first  week  in  November  last ;  there  were 
miiny  rabbits  killed  besides,  but  1  did  not  number  those.  /  am 
not  $o  much  injured  by  rabbits  as  by  hares. 

54H2.  Do  you  know  any  other  case  of  damage  in  your  immediate 
neighbourhood?    1  know  several. 

.'>483.  Is  therc  any  one  that  you  can  state  to  the  Committee  ?  I 
huve  a  stiit»'inent  that  was  handed  tome  by  a  n-  '  '  ni;  farmer, 

a  i<  niuit  (if  Mr.  Sturt's,  on  a  farm  called  Dean    :  i  arm  ;  he 

handed  it  to  me,  and  I  was  to  make  use  of  it  as  1  thought  proj^or. 

5485.  Will  you  read  that  to  the  Committee  ?  "A  farm  tahrn 
under  tbe  impn-ssion  that  game  was  not  to  injure  the  cro]  i 

H  lair  and  sportsmanlike  extent;  generally  80wn  in  a  f" 
hvstem  ;  number  of  acres  'A-20,  arable  ;  rent,  including  uthe  and 
ratrs,  308.  per  acre  ;  amount  of  damage  noticed  on  tlie  first  years 
|)roduoe,  one  sack  per  acre,  of  80  acres   of  wheat,   at  'i^is.  per 
sack  ...  ...  ...  ...      it88     0     0 

"  Valued  by  the  reapf;rs  and  tlieir  master  at  har- 
vest, and  grown  in  fields  known  by  the  name  of 
Perry  Pound,  common  land,  and  Deans  Leaze  field, 
90  acres  of  turnips,  one-third  of  which  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, W'ing  .'{0  at  5()s.  p(?r  acre         ...  ...         75     0    0 

"  Grown  in  fields  called   Downley  Sheophouze. 

common  land,  and  Perry  Pound  ...  ...     • 

ii(;;{    o    0 

'  '■  !'.  clovers,  winter  tares,  and  lf>ss 

1  deiKJudencc  of  an  aniMe  ffinn, 
uiiti  wuuKl  iiuiuiuu  u>  .1  Ilk"  loss  had  it  been 

not  l>eing  tin-  eitsc,  1  wi  uire  to  ansert  the  w 

|)Osition  ;  the  cro\>  of  turnips  oi  the  second  years  pr. 
stroyi-il  in  a  •^iinihir  nninnir;   tlie  tares  and  otlnr  m  r 

prove  to  be  cquallr  as  s  the 

1  ff.  DeansLeaze  I*  arm.  \ 

i'~  !k'e  of  Mr.  Mitchells  lann.  v 

I"'  i'n|.iu  .  lifvi-  iliiit  fli.'  stiif.iiHiif  111 

ln-n-  »•«  not  an 

U|M)ii  bis  farm ,,    .^.,  ,.,,.  ,    .,,.i 

not  Krli.  vc  t<i  lie   ><triitly  inrroct.     J  tl  .  jtut 

anil  j'liir  staff  uu-nt. 

6489.   Ihth.Ti-  any  other  case  yiui   would  wish  ;  >  the 

Committet ,  of  which  you  havo  any  intimate  knowledi:** .  *v  tenant 
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of  Mr.  Bankcs  has  stated  to  me  that  he  has  sustained  very  great 
loss  this  season  from  game. 

5493.  What  is  the  name  of  his  farm?     Kingston  Hall. 

5494.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  those  '^6  acres  of  vetches'.' 
He^ld  me  that  they  were  very  much  injured,  and  that  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  keep  the  hares  from  it  by  putting  4,000  yards  of  tarred 
rope  round  the  vetches,  and  part  of  his  wheat.  I  came  from 
Blandford  market  on  Saturday,  and  I  came  by  this  identical  piece 
of  vetches,  and  there  were  several  hares  feeding  on  the  vetches  at 
the  time,  what  few  vetches  are  left  on  the  land ;  and  I  passed  from 
that  into,  a  field  of  wheat  adjoining  on  the  opposite  side,  and  there 
were  16  feeding  upon  this  wheat  at  a  quarter  past  three  in  the 
afteraoon.  I  hallooed  at  them  to  see  if  they  cared  for  the  tarred 
rope,  but  they  did  not  care  for  it,  for  they  hopped  over  it  one  after 
the  other. 

5495.  Then  you  do  not  consider  the  tarring  the  rope  very  effec- 
tual in  keeping  them  out?  Certainly  not ;  it  will  not  keep  them  out. 

5490.  Is  there  any  other  case  besides  that  which  you  can  state 
to  the  Committee  ?  I  have  no  other  particular  case  of  any  farm  in 
my  neighbourhood  excejit  Dean  Farm.  The  present  tenant  who  is 
living  there  is  very  much  eaten  up  with  game  ;  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Saunders,  who  has  been  here  to-day  ;  he  has  been  there  two  years. 

5497.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  has  been  greatly  injured 
by  game  ?  I  understand  that  he  is  about  to  quit  the  farm  on  ac- 
count of  the  hai-es  eating  him  up  ;  on  the  20th  of  April  /  passed 
through  the  farm,  and  1  counted  90  hares  in  different  fields. 

5498.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it?  About  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening ;  I  counted  40  on  one  side  of  a  cover,  besides  several 
that  hopped  into  the  cover  at  a  distance  from  me,  that  I  did  not 
include. 

5499.  Do  you  believe  that  Mr.  Sturt  is  in  the  habit  of  selling  his 
rabbits  ?    Yes,  he  has  done  so. 

5500.  Do  you  know  any  person  in  the  town  of  Wimborne  or 
Blandford,  who  buys  rabbits  of  Mr.  Sturt?  A  person  of  the  name 
of  Mark  Sims,  in  the  parish  of  Crichill,  has  purchased  rabbits  of 
him ;  he  stated  in  my  house  a  short  time  since,  thai  he  had  paid 
Mr.  Start  i300  in  one  year  for  rabbits. 

5501.  Can  you  give  the  pai-ticulars  of  any  other  year  besides 
that  one?  Two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  another  year,  and 
X'I50  another  year. 

5502.  Did  j'ou  hear  Mark  Sims  state  that  ?  He  stated  it  in  my 
house  ;  he  is  a  carrier ;  he  came  to  my  house  to  take  orders  to 
bring  goods. 

5503.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gould,  living  in 
that  neighbourhood  ?    Living  at  Blandford. 

5504.  Does'  he  deal  in  game  or  rabbits  ?  In  rabbits  ;  very 
largely. 

.  5505.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  quantity  of  rabbits  which  .he  is 
supposed  during  the  season  to  buy  and  sell  weekly  ?  I  have  heard 
that  he  does  weekly  send  off  1,700  couples  of  rabbits. 
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5500.  Wh«re  are- they  sent  to ?  i.  J-nndon;  he  has  a  great 
many  liares ;  as  I  go  to  niarkot  I  pa.9s  by  his  hous^  on  Saturdays, 
and  generally  all  the  sea-son  through  there  are  a  nunil>er  of  hares 
hung  up  in  front  of  his  house. 

fj.'iOT.  Do  you  know  a  place  calle<l  Highwood  '     V*- 

5508..  Whose  coTer  is  that ;  Highwootl?     Mr.  Bankes's. 

6509.  Have  you  any  accurate  account  as  to  the  number  of  rabbits 
at  anytime  killed  there  in  the  course  of  two  or  tbn'e  days?  Mr.  Louch 
told  me  thai  two  carl  load*  o/rablnls  had  been  killed  in  two  days. 

!jl}bi^.  What  is  the  amount  of  all  your  taxes,  including  fKX)r's- 
rate,  county-rate,  church-rate,  highway-rate,  and  the  income  tax  .' 
B'rom  £65  to  £'70  year. 

5559.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  existence  of  those  game  covers 
and  the  game  in  them,  in  the  neighlx)urhood  of  your  fann,  injures 
you  as  a  farmer  to  a  greater  amount  than  tlie  amount  of  the  direct 
taxation  which  you  pay  ?     Certainly. 

5.')t50.  Do  you  think  it  is  twice  as  injurious?  From  the  state- 
meni  I  have  given,  the  Committee  can  see  what  danuige  1  sus- 
tained on  nine  acres  of  land  in  one  year. 

G5f>  I .  Supposing  you  had  no  power  to  kill  game,  what  would  be 
t!i'  . ondition  of  your  farm?  If  I  had  not  the  power  of  keeping  the 
uiiin-  down,  /  voidd  not  occupy  the  fann. 

h7)ftH.  With  your  knowledge  as  a  farmer,  and  as  an  occasional 
valuer  of  st(jck  and  pr6<Uice,  an^  you  of  opinion  that  the  cessation 
of  game  presening  would  be  a  very  great  relief  to  tenants,  and  to 
th»*  imrsuit  of  agriculture  ?  Certainly  ;  /  do  not  know  anything 
that  it  to  great  a  bar  to  cultivation  at  the  present  systiv  op  game 

J'UESEKVINr,. 

5571.  Hare  you  ever  considered  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  Ialx>urerH  ?  I  have  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  tiw. 
li-  i;.'libourho<xl  in  which  I  reside,  if  the  land  were  free  from 
i/itinf,  there  would  be  more  than  suffieient  labourers  fttr  tht  employ- 
ment of  the  farmers.  Wen;  it  not  for  the  game,  thrre  would  be 
\'  1  V  Mil!  •  '  lit  for  tlie  labourers;  tl»e  whole  of  them 
\'->iii'l  i  •    :!i  .  iployment.* 

•th'i-i.  lliivf  yuu  ■  inion  as  to  th<'  •  "    ■    "  pr»»- 

ser\'ing,  and  the  t<  i:  ime,  ujMjn  the  ii  of 

'i  I  huvr  ;  I  Uli«vo  that  ix)arhing,  in  tin   lirst  in- 

:•  various  oth'T  (•riiti«»s  ;  for  should  they  fail  nf  nighr. 
■  I     iM  Uj<y  not  Im' fortir  :.;h  to  g»-t  a  certain  pnM 

t'  iiiir  that  they  may  eon-  •  ssarv*.  hen-roost«,  and  r\ 

t.l.U.  \  }m  li.  \,..  an»  encrom-ln'ti  upon.     We  have  in  < 
1'      1  ^  '!;'>ii-.  iiistanc«>s  of  men  who  an*  8upj>ose<l  to  1 

1  that  i>art  of  the  country,  who  are  know^n  p'    i    ■  - 

Tlie  notion  tJiai  gtoiekeepers  prevent  crime  w  n  vim.   [  v.v  r 
vers  idealism. 


*  An<i  pmdilrtivclr,  too  I  eontnufl  that  with  hiring  men  iW  tU  Lali-f«>a(|4 
cDiplovtucnt  ^f  a  kvcfivr  or  |an«<^rtteber. 
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5650.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Do  you  think  that  the  keepers  act  as  a 
protection  on  your  particular  farm  ?    Ko  ;  I  do  not  say  that. 

5660.  Do  you  think  that  the  keepers,  generally  speaking,  tend 
to  the  prevention  of  rural  crimes  ?  I  am  not  aware  that  they  tend 
to  that  071  the  broad  scale,  because  there  are  various  crimes  that  are 
totally  unconnected  "with  the  keepers. 

5661.  You  have  stated  that  poaching  leads  to  other  crimes  ?  I 
believe  it  does. 

566J2.  Does  the  keeper  prevent  poaching?     Certainly. 

5663.  Then  if  he  prevents  poaching,  does  not  he  also  prevent 
other  crimes  ?  Yes,  but  they  are  not  appointed  to  look  after  those 
other  crimes  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  /  should  not  admit  that  in 
the  broad  sense. 

5664.  You  say  that  poaching  leads  to  other  crimes ;  then  if  the 
keeper  prevents  poaching,  does  not  he  prevent  other  crimes  ?  Not 
exactly ;  because  if  he  prevents  them  from  poaching,  they  would 
perhaps  commit  other  crimes,  over  which  he  has  no  jurisdiction. 

5665.  You  stated  that  if  they  fail  in  poaching  they  would  commit 
other  crimes ;  supposing  the  keeper  apprehends  them  when  they 
go  out  to  poach,  does  not  that  prevent  the  commission  of  other 
crimes  ?     So  far  it  does. 

The  next  farmer's  witness  was  from  Norfolk,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  game  preservers,  high  farming  and  high  preserving 
go  on  most  haiinoniously.  Mr.  James  Chambere,  of  Beecham- 
well,  occupied  2000  acres  of  arable  land  and  sheepwalk,  and  a 
wan'en  of  equal  extent,  under  Mr.  Spencer  Cowper,  and  also 
anotlier  fami  of  1300  acres,  under  Sir  Eichard  Sutton.  Both 
liis  landlords  are  greatly  addicted  to  game  preserving.  Mr. 
Chambers  shall  tell  the  liistory  of  his  wrongs  in  his  own 
words. 

7550.  Mr.  Briffht.]  Have  you  experienced  upon  your  own  farms 
evils  connected  with  the  i^reservation  of  game  ?  Of  late  I  have. 

7551.  Is  that  upon  Mr.  Cowper 's  farm,  or  upon  Sir  Kichard 
Sutton's  ?  On  both. 

755-2.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  particulars  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  such  damage  as  you  may  have  experienced,  or  may 
have  fallen  under  your  observation  ?  I  am  not  able  to  say  the  extent 
of  damage,  but  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  a  very  serious  sum;  the 
last  two  years  in  particular, 

7557.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  about  the  amount 
which  you  have  expended  in  any  one  year  for  manure  ?  Some  sea- 
sons more  than  others;  from  i;l,000  to  ^61,^00  a  year.  I  expend 
in  artificial  composts,  and  for  linseed  cake,  rape  cake,  and  bones,  I 
think  upon  the  average  about  £1,000  a  year.  We  cannot  produce  a 
crop  of  turnips  without  some  artificial  means. 

7558.  Have  you  ever  valued  yourself,  or  had  any  other  persons  to 
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value,  any  damage  which  has  taken  place  upon  any  of  your  faims  ? 
No,  never. 

7559.  Have  you  ^rmed  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  evil 
\'       "  game  has  done  to  you  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  ?    1 

I  ',  last  year,  that  I  teas  a  loser  of  nearly  i;  1,000  by  the 

daintiye  done  by  game. 

7500.  In  what  way  wa.s  that  damage  done  principally?  By  the 
hares  destroying  the  wheat  and  the  leyers,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year ;  for  iubtance,  sainfoin  and  grass. 

75(51.  Did  you  sustain  much  damage  to  your  wheat  crops?  It  is 
the  greatest  damage  I  considi  r  tluit  is  Ainw  to  the  wli.at  crops  on  a 
light  soil. 

750"^.  At  what  perioil  ■■:  :...  ,, ...  .  •i...i  j..w..j.w..  From  its 
commencement ;  from  their  hiting  it  so  close  in  the  autumn  and  in 
Uie  winter.  I  took  the  precaution  of  ploughing  in  all  my  Swedish 
turnips  the  year  befoiv  hust,  and  then  the  hares  had  nothing  after 
tf>  resort  to  but  my  wheat  and  my  leyers,  and  they  bit  it  so  clo*>e  in 
the  autumn  and  spring,  that  it  m^ver  had  a  chance  to  get  up,  from 
the  l^  '  "11  la-st  year. 

7'/'  .'d  any  idea  of  tlie  amount  of  injuiy  per 

acre  wlucli  limes  have  done  to  you  upon  'irular  field  or 

portion  of  your  land  ?     No;  I  havn  never  ■  it.  it  comfs  at 

(Is.  The  hare  1  . 

'!?.  nnd  von  C' 


707;>.   Ha\u  you  la-urd  anything  of  the  result  • 
He  told  nit;  that  he  wjts  tning  five  rabbits  to  !>;  ^  ! 

the  rabbits  were  tJie  greatest  consumers.  That  was  a  tenant  of  tlie 
Duke  of  (Grafton's. 

7574.  That  five  rabbits  would  eat  more  thim  one  sheep?  Yes; 
but  it  it  not  the  consumption  ;  it  it  the  damaye  of  kartt  or  rabbitt  i 
they  do  not  eat  half  what  they  destroy  ;  tliey  clip  otF  so  nmch,  par- 
ticularly in  u  '^•'       ■    ■'!. 

7575.  Wh.  clip  it  off?  Just  below  the  ear.  I  think  it 
is  the  little  knoi  iimt  is  so  sweet  to  t!  i  ticularly  iii  *'  '  ■' 
heHsons.    They  clip  the  ear  off,  and  di>  ,  •-.    You  n 

tbciu  by  hiiiiiiriil-.  :  half  as  big  us  tiiis  room.     1  ha\e  ire- 

(juclilly  M''  U  it   11)  :'l. 

757<K   Is  th  I'  ,•■•-• 

far  as  hares.    \ 
the  corn  >; 


7577. 


•  e  \vlii*  h  ! 
kUIrd  nt 


\\  •    ■ 

75nO.    1  i  lias 

Wn  kill  '     I 

think  th  part  of  ».                              .  OOU 
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hares.  I  got  that  from  an  old  keeper  who  had  lived  upon  the  estate 
many  years. 

7689.  On  that  farm  of  Sir  Richard  Suttonjp,  what  do  you  con- 
sider your  loss  from  game  is,  in  proportion  to  the  rent  ?  /  lost  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  rent  last  year ;  I  do  not  know  what  propor- 
tion of  damage  the  game  did  ;  it  was  a  very  dry  season ;  /  think  I 
lost  a  rent  and  a  half  last  year. 

7(U0.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  lost  all  that  from  game  ?  No, 
I  will  not  say  that  it  arose  entirely  from  game,  but  a  proportion  of 
it ;  the  season  was  bad. 

7641.  With  your  light  soil,  are  you  prepared  to  say  distinctly  that 
on  your. two  farms  you  believe  you  lost  .^1,000  by  game  last  year? 
Yes,  I  am. 

7642.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  other  cases  in  your  county 
where  they  are  subject  to  the  same  depredations  ?  Many  ;  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  I  should  say.  I  can  tell  you  one  instance  of  in- 
crease, and  that  is  in  my  warren  ;  it  has  an  embankment  entirely 
round,  and  the  first  four  years  of  my  occupation  of  Beechamwell  I 
used  to  kill  from  20  to  30  brace  of  hares ;  last  year,  upon  that 
wai'ren,  I  killed  above  500  hares.  If  once  they  come  into  the 
warren,  they  cannot  escape,  the  banks  are  so  high ;  they  tumble 
over  the  banks,  and  then  they  cannot  escape.  Last  year  I  killed 
nearly  600  hares;  I  sent  4r)0  to  market,  and  I  used  to  give  some 
to  the  warreners,  and  the  labourers  and  their  friends. 

7648.  Have  you  any  agreement  by  which  you  are  allowed  to  kill 
hares  found  inside  the  warren  ?  The  agreement  is,  that  the  game 
caught  upon  the  warren  shall  be  carried  to  the  Hall,  the  mansion 
upon  the  estate. 

7644.  Then  how  came  it  that  you  sold  it  ?  It  was  a  privilege 
granted  by  Mr.  Motteux  that  whatever  game  I  caught  upon  the 
warren  should  be  sent  to  the  market ;  it  was  always  understood 
that  all  game  which  I  caught  upon  the  warren  I  should  have,  but  I 
never  used  to  send  any  scarcely  before, 

7645.  Do  you  recollect  riding  over  100  acres  of  turnips,  not  a 
very  long  while  ago,  belonging  to  some  neighbour  of  yours  ?  Yes. 

7646.  Did  you  observe  anything  upon  his  turnips  •'  I  obseiTed 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  turnip  but  what  was  bitten ;  I  bought 
part  of  the  turnips  for  my  sheep. 

7647.  What  were  they  bitten  by?     Hares. 

7648.  Were  they  much  damaged  ?    Mateiially. 

7649.  How  much  do  you  think  that  that  attack  of  the  game  upon 
his  turnips  diminished  their  value  ?     /  should  think  half. 

7650.  Would  it  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  ensuing  crop? 
Decidedly. 

7651.  Is  it  not  considered  that  the  turnip  crop  is  tlie  main- 
spring of  the  farmer's  success  in  the  succeeding  year?  It  is, 
certainly. 

7652.  If  your  landlord  was  to  ask  you  some  day  whetlier  you 
would  rather  keep  five  hares  running  about  your  field,  or  keep 
one  sheep  penned  up  and  properly  kept  for  him,  would  you  have 
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any  difficulty  in  making  a  decision  as  to  which  you  would  keep  P 
Certainly  not. 

7653.  \\'liich  should  you  prefer  to  keep  ?  I  should  prefer  the 
sheep. 

7654.  You  would  prefer  to  keep  one  sheep  for  the  landlord 
rather  than  five  hares  for  him  ?     Yes,  or  two  either. 

7655.  Is  there  any  difference  of  opinion  among  farmers  as  to 
that  ?  Perhaps  there  may  he  ;  but  I  think  you  would  find  not 
one  farmer  in  '^00  but  what  would  prefer  keeping  one  $keep  to  fim 
hare*. 

7656.  How  would  a  farmer  justify  himself  in  coming  to  such  a 
conclusion  P    From  seeing  the  depredations  of  the  hares. 

And,  after  all,  game  keepers  frequently  do  their  real  duties  very 
like  amateure. 

7783.  Mr.  G.  Berkeleij.]  Do  yoti  think  thai  keepers  are  a  preven- 
tative to  sheep-stealing  ?     No,  1  should  think  not. 

7784.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  tliere  being  watchers  and 
keepers  on  a  farmer's  land  does  not  generally  deter  poachers  and 
ot '  '  le  fi-om  eoinuiitting  oilier  crimes  ?  ^ly  opinion  is,  that 
k'  not  so  vigilant  as  they  ought  to  be,  generally  speaking. 

-|K.H  lally  in  the  destruction  of  vermin  ;  I  consider  that  the  keeptr* 
ufe  Lery  negtiyetU. 

7785.  You  think  that  if  they  destroyed  vermin  as  they  should 
do  they  would  benefit  their  employer  as  well  as  the  farmer?     I 

link  they  would  ;  1  think  if  my  icarreners  tcere  not  more  vioilamt 
I  'I  the  destruction  of  vermin  than  the  keepers  are,  they  would  kace 
I  ery  little  game. 

7780.  ^ou  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ke»  j^er  to  kill  all  the 
N  enuin  which  prey  upon  the  farmer's  fowls  and  crops  ?     Yes. 

7787.  And  if  they  did  so  it  would  be  a  benefit  ?     Yes. 

7788.  Except  foxes  ?    Yes ;  I  am  rather  fond  of  hunting  myself. 

7789.  When  you  took  the  farm  which  you  rent  under  Mr.  Cow- 
]>er  were  there  many  hares  upon  it?  I  asked  the  old  keeper,  and 
!i*'  said  the  average  would  be  about  500  a  year  killed. 

7790.  How  n&any  hares  have  been  killed  bince?  Two  thousand 
live  hundred  last  year. 

7701.  Do  you  think  that  that  large  increaiw  arose  from  the  in- 

tention  of  tlie                 r,  or  from  tli  ■    ■  ^  goodness  of  Um 

season?     I  do  I                 it  was  the  int  int>  proprislor:  I 

liink  keo|H*rs  ofuii  nuhlead  their  •  >•  quantity  of 

liirus  k»;i>t.      My  opinion  i$,  too,  thu  V  required  in 

raring  a  great  quantity  of  hares.  ■>  wmg  fume ;  and 

aat  a  ^'reiit  (|uuntity  of  hares,  jh  i  i  the  ulanie  of  not 

iiriiiK'  a  Huflit  ient  quantity  of  Uie  other. 

The  fullowing  account  of  a  rabbit-warreu  b  given  with  hope, 
th.it  i;  •    r  long  will  be  •  curious  record  of  the  pa«t ;  such  thiuga 

P 
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ought  not  to  exist  in  this  country,  though  infinitely  less  noxious 
than  game  preservers. 

7860.  Lord  G.  Bentinck.]  Your  farm  is  all  very  bad  land?  Some 
part  of  Beechamwell  is  not  very  bad  land ;  I  can  grow,  upon  the 
better  part,  perhaps  eight  combs  an  acre  in  a  good  season. 

7861.  But  the  warren  is  something  like  blow-away  sand  ?  It 
would  be  if  it  were  cultivated. 

7862.  You  state  that  you  kill  from  20,000  to  25,000  rabbits  upon 
the  warren  ;  what  do  you  sell  the  rabbits  a-piece  for  ?  It  much  de- 
pends upon  the  season.  When  I  first  became  a  warrener,  the 
average  would  be  about  12s.  a  dozen;  but  latterly  the  skin  is  very 
much  depreciated  in  value,  and  that  reduces  the  value  of  the 
carcase. 

7872.  But  are  you  not  sure  that  without  assistance  from  turnips 
or  hay  brought  from  other  parts,  this  warren  of  2,000  acres  would 
not  feed  anything  like  3,000  sheep  a  year  ?     /  think  not. 

7873.  Would  it  bear  1,000  sheep?  They  would  live  in  the 
summer,  but  there  would  be  no  herbage  in  the  winter,  unless  part 
of  it  was  cultivated. 

7876.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the  warren  would  not 
carry  500  sheep  ?    They  might  live  upon  it. 

7877.  How  many  rabbits  do  you  leave  as  stock  in  the  warren  ? 
Twelve  thousand ;  when  I  took  the  farm  thev  were  valued  at 
14,000. 

7878.  Then  if  you  kill  16,000  rabbits,  there  will  be  altogether 
28,000  on  the  warren  ?    Yes. 

7879.  And  yet  it  would  only  bear  500  sheep  ?  I  cannot  say  ;  it 
is  not  adapted  to  sheep  in  its  present  state. 

7880.  Does  it  seem  clear  to  you,  that  instead  of  five  rabbits  con- 
suming what  one  sheep  consumes,  the  truth  is  that  28  rabbits  can 
live  where  one  sheep  lives  ?  It  is  not  adapted  to  feediny  sheep  at 
all  in  its  present  state. ■^ 

7881.  As  it  now  stands,  is  there  not  ample  food  for  28,000 
rabbits,  where  you  state  that  500  sheep  could  not  live  through  the 
year?  They  might  exist;  but  in  the  winter  season  they  could  not 
live  the  winter  through. 

7882.  But  the  rabbits  are  very  jolly?  Y''es  ;  the  proper  way  to 
put  it  would  be,  How  many  sheep  would  an  acre  of  grass  maintain 
during  the  summer,  and  how  many  rabbits  would  it  maintain  ? 

7883.  Can  you  state  that  those  2,000  acres  of  wan-en  could  can-y 
in  sheep,  and  what  they  do  carry  in  rabbits  ?  I  can  state  what 
they  carry  in  rabbits  ;  but  as  to  the  quantity  of  sheep  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say. 

7884.  Have  you  ever  turned  any  sheep  upon  the  warren  ?    Yes. 

7885.  How  many  sheep  have  you  ever  had  upon  the  warren  ? 

*  The  game  preservers'  questions  remind  one  of  tlie  ostrich  wliich  hides  its 
own  head  and  then  imagines  itself  out  of  sight  ;  so  the  game  preservers  blink 
the  questioa  themselves  and  suppose  they  have  made  a  point  in  their  case. 
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A  neighbour  has  a  right  of  sbcep-wolk  on  port  of  it ;  he  puts  20  to 
3(1  score  upon  it  sometimes. 

7886.  How  many  have  you  put  upon  it?  Sometimes  I  have 
sixty  score  ujjon  the  warren  a  day  or  two ;  there  is  a  species  of 
white  moss,  which  rises,  which  the  sheep  are  very  fond  of  for  a 
few  days  in  autumn. 

7887.  Thou  the  fact  is,  that  this  warren,  sometimes  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  iscarrj'ing  something  like  1,800  sheep,  as  well  as  all 
the  rabbits  ?  ^  very  short  time ;  it  is  not  the  grass  that  they  eat ;  it  is 
a  species  of  white  moss  which  rises,  and  in  some  part  of  the  warren 
then;  is  more  of  it  than  in  others. 

7Hb8.  Then  in  jK»int  of  fact,  this  warren,  which  would  not  carry 
1,000  sheep  through  the  winter,  does  sustain  12,000  rabbits,  and  at 
;  -  1,800  shoKp  during  the  summer,  and  JiH.OOO  rabbits  in  tlie 
\.iiM.r?  They  begin  to  breed  about  this  time.  The  first  cast  is 
now  coming  up ;  they  generally  have  two  or  three  casts,  and  the 
stock  of  rabbits  is  ujwn  the  average  from  12,000  to  13,000  ;  I  feed 
them  all  the  winter,  and  they  begin  to  breed  about  this  time ;  and 
my  average,  I  should  say,  would  be  about  20,000  killed  u()ou  that 
warren  of  2,000  acres. 

7907.  Then  tlie  rent  of  the  rest  of  the  land  is  about  Os.  an  acre  ? 
Yes. 

7908.  Do  not  you  think  that  £1,000  is  a  very  high  estimate  at 
which  to  put  down  the  damage  done  by  game  upon  land  that  is 
only  worth  Os.  an  acre?  The  4*1,000  is  for  the  two  occupations  :  1 
consider  that  th«'  damage  done  to  Beechomwell  was  between  i  '  ' 
and  .£'000  last  year. 

7909.  That  the  damage  jou  sustained  was  equal  to  the  rent  ?  1 
think  it  was. 

7910.  Should  you  l)e  willing  to  give  Mr.    Cowpf»r   £1.500  or 
'Oaycarforli  11  if  how:: 

.  ;iuu;  ?     I  wouiH         ^       him  an\ti  ;  ^      i 

tity  of  game  upon  it. 

791 1.  If  Mr.  Cowper  would  consent  to  give  you  leave  to  destroy 
tlie  game  altogi'ther,  would  you  l)e  willing  to  give  Mr.  CowjK'r  an 
iiurtfaspd  rent  for  the  rest  of  the  farm  of  £*5CK)  or  £600?  AV>,  1 
would  not :  1  considtr  that  J  am  giving  a  full  rent  for  tA$  land 
without  any  game  upon  it. 

H912.  liow  nmch  would  you  undertake  to  give  Mr.  Cowper  for 
tin-  land,  if  lu>  nmdc  over  to  you  the  r^'  -  -••»••  ^f  killing  the  game? 
That  is  a  calculation  I  have  hardly  eiu  /  cnmitf  Ikai  I 

am  giving  a  full  rental  for   Ueechamwea    wunout  mmif  daw»*f0  tUmt 
bt/  ijame;  it  is  all  its  value. 

79li).  Then  k  that  Os.  an  acre  is  as  high  a  rent  as  th« 

land  will  bear  .'une?     Km;  ii  wu  ashtrtiatd  tm»  ar  Ikrm 

years  before  1  hired  it,  and  no  on*  would  kin  it. 

7911.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to  say  that  yno 
will  not  give  any  more  n'ut  than  yon  now  gire,  errn  "  " 

c  uwpcr  will  couseut  to  havo  all  the  bares  killed  u: 
Cvrtaiuly  not. 
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7915.  But  if  you  are  correct  in  stating  that  the  damage  done  by 
the  hares  is  £600  a  year  on  Beechamwell,  should  not  you  be  a 
gainer  by  all  that  amount,  less  the  increased  rent  ?  /  am  a  loser 
by  that  amount  this  year.     I  lose  the  whole  of  my  rent. 

7967.  Is  there  not  another  mode  of  preserving  turnips  from 
the  game,  and  from  the  frost  at  the  same  time,  which  would 
be  quite  as  efficient,  as  far  as  regards  both  the  game  and  the 
frost,  and  •which  would  obviate  that  objection  of  yours  about 
their  collecting  soil  upon  them,  that  is  drawing  the  turnips 
and  piling  them  ?  That  would  have  the  same  effect ;  they  would 
collect  more  soil  when  they  are  thrown  about  and  dispersed  over 
the  land  for  the  sheep  to  feed  them.  That  is  the  only  way 
we  can  preserve  them  advantageously ;  there  is  not  the  expense  of 
ploughing  them  in. 

7968.  You  are  aware  that  when  the  turnips  are  drawn  to  be  put 
up  in  heaps  for  the  winter,  they  are  put  up  clean  in  those  heaps  ? 
Yes. 

7973.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  piling  turnips  in  the  way  spoken  of 
is  a  complete  security  against  the  game  ?  I  should  say  that  it  is  a 
security,  but  it  is  attended  with  very  heavy  expense. 

7974.  The  heavy  expense  consists  entirely  in  the  employment  of 
labour  ?    Yes. 

7975.  Which  is  extremely  beneficial  to  the  lower  class  of  people  ? 
Yes.* 

Mr.  Chambers,  as  well  as  his  brother  farmers,  said  game  cost 
more  than  all  the  local  and  other  ta,xes. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lock,  a  farmer  living  at  Baiton  Bendish,  in  Nor- 
folk, occupied  460  acres  of  land,  over  •which  that  amiable  pre- 
server, Mr.  Villebois,  rented  tlie  game. 

Mr.  Lock  detailed  the  extent  of  his  losses  from  game,  which 
corresponded  with  those  of  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  George  Gayford,  of  Rymer  House,  near  Thetford,  in 
Suffolk,  occupied  three  farms,  comprising  1300  acres  altogether. 
His  landlords  are  tlie  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Mr.  Archer.  He 
had  no  complaint  of  injiu^  by  game  on  his  own  land,  though 
he  had  observed  it  on  that  of  otliers.  But  he  had  instituted 
an  experiment  for  the  pm'pose  of  comparing  the  consuming 
powers  of  hares  and  sheep,  •u^hich  is  so  imjjortant,  and  so  com- 
pletely bears  out  the  opinions  farmers  had  formed  upon  the 
point,  that  we  give  the  details  as  stated  in  full. 


*  This  is  landlord  philanthropy,  which  •\vould  employ  the  poor  at  the  fanner's 
cost  to  protect  turnips  from  the  game  kept  for  the  landlord's  amusement. 
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ft6i7.  Mr.  Blight.]  At  what  season  of  the  year  ig  it,  or  at  what 
period  of  the  crops,  that  hares  and  rabbits  do  mischief?  From  the 
time  it  is  up  till  it  is  fit  to  harvest 

80.2X.  Is  that  with  respect  both  to  what  they  eat  and  what  they 
destroy?  Botli  with  reference  to  their  eating  and  what  they 
destroy. 

H6'29.  Do  you  consider  that  hares  and  rabbits  are  much  injurious 
trt  the  git»en  crops  ?  To  every  species  of  crop,  inasmuch  as  they 
consume  a  part  for  their  living,  and  injure  some  part  by  cutting  the 
com  down,  and  by  biting  the  turnips. 

H«J;{().  Have  you  taken  pains  to  ascertain  in  any  way  the  amount 
which  hares  or  rabbits  will  consume  in  a  given  time?  Yes  ;  I  have 
always  been  amongst  hares  and  rabbits  all  my  life.  I  occupied  a 
warren  at  one  time.  From  several  statements  I  have  heard 
mude  as  to  the  relative  consumption,  1  was  induced  to  tiy  tlio 
experiment. 

HO;n.  Will  you  state  how  you  trie<l  it,  and  what  yon  tried  it 
upon  ?  1  took,  two  Down  hogget  sheep ;  I  divided  my  slaughter- 
liouse,  a  house  that  I  have  for  dressing  wheat,  and  for  slaughU'ring 
occasionally,  and  at  one  end  of  the  house  1  shut  up  two  sheep,  and 
at  the  other  end  I  put  1'^  tame  rabbits.  I  measured  and  weighed 
the  same  description  of  footl  to  each,  a  variety  of  food,  consisting 
of  oats,  bran,  carrots,  Swede  turnips,  itnd  cut  sainfoin ;  I  gave  each 
all  they  would  consume. 

f^tWV^.  Do  those  articles  include  the  principal  articles  wliich  those 
animals  might  U'  expected  to  eat  in  their  natural  state ;  at  all 
events,  do  you  consider  them  sufficiently  so  for  a  fair  trial  ?  It  was 
as  far  as  I  <'oul«l  go  for  the  seanon  of  the  year.  Of  course,  rabbits 
and  han.'8  would  feed  on  the  growing  .  -  fi-om  this  time  to 

haiT»*st ;  and  upon  the  grasses  and  dii:  ;ngs,  which  1  had 

no  opjK)rtunity  «»f  giving  them  tlit*n. 

W.i'.].  Yotir  intention  was  to  give  it  as  Tair  a  triiU  as  possible? 
As  f.iir  a  trial  as  I  possibly  could. 

^t».M.  How  long  did  that  trial  last?     Six  weeks. 

sm:<.  How  <.n.  II  did  you  measure  the  food  which  was  given  to 
th<i>^c  IT-  iituns  '  W  hen  1  prB|>aretl  a  nuantity  of  foinl  for  each  party, 
I  \\<  I'll  1  It :  for  instance,  I  had  a  bushel  of  Swedes  cut.  and  then 
i  w> :  ;ii  <i  them.  I  set  a  bushel  for  each,  and  when  that  bushel 
wii^  tinishcd,  I  then  had  another  cut  and  weighed  so  tltst  each  fed 
out  from  their  own. 

8({:)0.  Did  you  weigh  the  animals  thetns^ret  before  the  trial 
,....,,,.,..„... Hi  >     I  put  them  up  a  few  days,  and  let  each  IMurtj  get 
ul  then  1  weighed  the  rabbits  and  weighed  tbe  saoep. 

I  >id  you  weigh  them  during  the  trial  ?    lee.    I  made  them 

consume  up  at  the  end  of  each  fortnight,  and  I  weighed  each  p«r- 
(*el  at  the  end  of  each  fortnight;  that  is,  I  weighed  the  sheep  and 
I  weighed  the  rebbitn. 

HO:)H.  Have  you  the  result  to  lay  before  tbe  Committee?  I  have. 

868U.  Will  you  produce  it?  (Tk^  Witnm  pnittMd  m  Paptr.) 
I  ought  to  begin  by  saying,  that  I  tried  this  ecpwimaiK  in  oonte- 
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quence  of  various  reports  I  had  heard  and  read  as  to  tlie  relative 
consumption  of  hares  and  sheep  ;  being  in  a  large  game  district, 
and  having  myself  occupied  a  warren  when  I  was  a  young  man,  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  rabbits  upon  the  warren. 

8G40.  When  did  you  begin  this  experiment?  The  15th  of  March 
last  I  put  up  two  Down  ewe  hoggets,  and  I  also,  in  the  same  house, 
with  a  division  between,  put  up  1*2  tame  rabbits.  Those  rabbits  I 
should  consider  equal  to  consuming  quite  as  much  as  12  hares, 
being  a  large  sort  of  rabbit. 

804 1 .  Do  you  think  that,  in  point  of  consumption,  a  tame  rabbit 
may  be  considered  equal  to  a  hare  ?  Yes,  I  should  consider  nearly 
so,  from  the  weight  of  the  rabbit,  that  they  would  be  equal  con- 
sumers to  as  many  hares. 

8642.  Will  you  state  the  consumption  of  each  ?  In  the  first  fort- 
night, in  oats,  cut  sainfoin,  bran,  carrots,  and  Swedish  turnips,  the 
two  sheep  consumed  10  bushels  1  peck  7  pints,  weighing  17  stone 

12  lbs.  7  oz.,  which  I  value  at  5s.  3d. 

8643.  Are  those  valuations  at  the  market  price  of  those  things  ? 

I  took  them  at  about  the  usual  market  price;  at  that  particular 
season  they  were  probably  a  little  more,  from  the  unusual  scarcity 
of  the  season. 

8644.  What  was  consumed  in  the  same  time  by  the  12  rabbits  .'' 
Of  the  same  description  of  food,  the  rabbits  consumed  14  bushels 
14  pints,  weighing  28  stone  8  lbs.  6  oz. ;  value  7s.  2d. 

8645.  Did  you  weigh  the  animals  at  the  end  of  that  time?  I 
weighed  them  on  the  29th ;  the  sheep  weighed  11  stone  8  lbs.,  and 
the  rabbits  5  stone  12  lbs. 

8646.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  result  with  respect  to  the  two 
sheep  at  the  second  fortnight;  how  much  did  they  consume  in  the 
second  fortnight  ?  In  the  second  fortnight  the  only  roots  they  had 
were  carrots  ;  the  Swede  turnips  were  done.  They  had  oats,  cut 
sainfoin,  and  carrots.  They  consumed  7  bushels  12  pints,  weighing 

13  stone  4  lbs.  12  oz.     I  valued  that  at  4s.  OJd. 

8647.  W^liatwas  the  consumption  of  the  rabbits  the  second  fort- 
night ?    Nine  bushels  four  pints. 

8648.  Weighing  how  much  ?  Eighteen  stone  thirteen  pounds 
four  ounces.     . 

8649.  The  value  ?     Five  shillings  and  twopence  farthing. 

8650.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  consumption  appears 
to  have  fallen  off  considerably  duiing  the  second  week  ?  I  have 
made  a  note  that  I  considered  its  falling  off  to  have  been  from  a 
change  in  the  atmosphere  ;  the  first  fortnight  was  very  cold  weather, 
and  the  second  was  not  so ;  they  did  not  eat  nearly  so  much  the 
second  fortnight. 

8651.  Did  you  weigh  them  again  on  the  11th  of  April  ?  On  the 
11th  of  April  I  again  weighed  each  parcel.  The  sheep  then  weighed 

II  stone  13|-  lbs.,  the  rabbits  5  stone  13J  lbs.,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  sheep  gained  5^  lbs.,  and  the  rabbits  IJ  lb.  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  here  (for  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  state  everything 
that  is  connected  with  it),  that  the  rabbits  were  male  and  female, 
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!'  I  lid  not  settle  SO  quietlr  as  the  sheep;  they  were  rumpling 

.  about,  and  1  ficcount  for  it  partly  in  that  way  that  tliej 
guiiied  only  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  while  the  sheep  gained  five 
})OundH  and  a  half. 

xiVyi.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  rrsult  at  the  end  of  th« 
third  fortnight  ?  During  the  third  fortnight  the  sheep  consumed 
of  the  same  descriptions  of  food,  8  bushels  1  peck  6  pints,  weigh- 
ing 14  stone  7  lbs. 

H658.  The  value  ?    Four  shillings  and  sixpence. 

H(i54 .  And  the  rabbits  in  the  same  period  ?  Ten  bushels  3  pecks 
9  pinti^,  weighing  '21  stone  4  oz.,  and  tlie  price  Ss.  lO^d. 

80.'>5.  Did  you  weigh  them  at  that  period  again?    Yes. 

865rt.  It  apptjars  that  they  ate  more  during  that  week?  They 
iri  viised  in  consumption  then.  I  weighed  them  again,  and  the 
ht  of  the  sheep  was  I'i  stone  5  lbs.,  and  of  the  rabbits,  5  stone 
'i  lbs.  only.  The  sheep  had  again  increased  S^lbs.,  and  the  rab- 
l>its  had  decreased  in  weight.  But  there  wem  two  or  three  of  the 
tViuHle  rabbits  then  breeding. 

^*>'»7.  How  much  had  the  rabbits  decreased?  They  had  d»- 
<  ;lb8.     But  several  of  the  female  rabbits  had  then  cast 

i  ig,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  was  no  longer  a  fair  trial, 

and  1  gave  over  the  exj)eriment. 

8fi.^R.  What  is  the  summary  of  the  three  fortnights?  In  the 
thr-  .>  fortiii'^'hts  there  were,  for  the  sheep,  26  bushels,  8  pecks,  • 
pint-^.   \v.  igliing  45  stone,  10  lbs.  3  oz. ;  value,  18s.  Ojd. 

8f)59.  For  the  rabbits?  Thirty-three  bushels  3  pecks  11  pint*. 
weighing  UH  stone  11  lbs.  14  oz. ;  value,  18s.  'i^d. 

8(UiO.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  case  that  you  hara 
known  of  a  farm  upon  which  a  number  of  hares  hare  been  killed 
during  the  last  winter,  and  the  amount  of  their  consampd<m,  io 
f:ir  as  this  rxp^riinf-nt  enables  you  to  ascertain  it?  After  eon- 
( lii'liiiu;  tIii^  <  \[ '  lilt' lit.  I  compaired  it  with  the  quantity  of  hana 
I  liad  known  to  bo  killed  upon  a  farm  in  the  occupation  of  my 
brother-in-law. 

8(US1.  What  was  the  size  of  that  farm?  One  thousand  two 
hundn-d  acres. 

HMVi.  What  description  of  land  ?  Light  land ;  about  800  <^  it 
IS  arable. 

mi,;    \\]vxi  iiMinber  of  hares  wore  killed  upon  that  farm  during 

I.'    •    V.  MM.  r  M-,,  i-UOO. 

'I     W  .  I.'  all  tlie  hares  killed  upon  the  farm?    Of  ooone 
!    •     !h  '.     !.'  some  left. 

N  :   there  Huflieient  left  for  a  modertle  ttoek?    There  is 

'  '<  k  left :  1  think  thero  is  a  stock  left  soeh  as  no 

-  I  ;  in  of ;  for  I  think  I  ought,  in  justioe  to  his 

'  -^t.lt<   Uij  .  ircumstances  under  which  they  were  killed. 

I  is  in  Norfolk,  and  has  been  held  hr  tbe  (amilj  for  a 

r  v.'firs   >in<i  tinv  iinvo  slways  acted  as  flamekeepen. 

hed  for  a  chaxue  of  the  qnrtem, 

i  .^  ..  ^ .  .vui  to  cqnsideraMe  eaqpense,  tad 
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reared  a  gi*eat  deal  of  game,  and  amongst  others  a  great  many  hares 
and  rabbits,  which  Mr.  Gates  complained  of. 

8666.  Mr.  Gates  is  your  brother-in-law  ?  Yes ;  he  complained 
very  much  of  the  hares,  and  after  repeated  complaints,  the  land- 
lord, Mr.  Long,  said,  "  Well,  Gates,  we  will  return  to  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  discharge  the  keeper,  and  kill  the  hares  and  rabbits." 
There  had  been  about  200  killed,  and  Mr.  Gates  then  killed  above 
700.  Then  I  said,  if  12  rabbits  will  consume  68  stone  in  six 
weeks,  how  much  of  my  brother-in-law's  produce  has  been  consumed 
by  900  hares,  supposing  he  only  kept  them  upon  the  average  18 
weeks,  and  supposing  they  consumed  about  the  same  weight  of 
food  that  I  proved  those  rabbits  consumed ;  if  in  six  weeks  1 2  rab- 
bits consumed  68  stone,  I  think  in  18  weeks  those  900  hares  would 
consume  95  tons  12  cwt.  4  stone,  assuming  that  hares  eat  as  much 
as  tame  rabbits,  and  also  assuming  that  he  had  to  keep  those  hares, 
upon  the  average,  1 8  weeks  only. 

8667.  Do  you  consider  that  18  weeks  is  as  long  as  a  man  may 
be  said  to  keep  the  hares  upon  his  farm  ?  I  think  perhaps  it 
would  be  ;  at  first  they  would  be  small,  and  would  not  consume  so 
much ;  I  should  think  it  is  as  long  as  he  would  keep  grown  hai*es  ; 
he  would  keep  some  all  the  year  round,  and  others  only  a  short 
time. 

8668.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  value  of  that : 
If  67  stone  7  lbs.  14  oz.  cost  18s.  2f  d.  how  much  would  95  ton 
12  cwt.  4  stone  cost,  of  the  same  food,  at  the  same  price?  As- 
suming that  they  would  eat  the  same  food  of  equal  value,  it  would 
cost  £203  lis.  7+d. ;  but  hares  being  at  large  they  might  consume 
produce  of  less  or  of  more  value.  If  the}"^  did  consume  the  same 
weight,  I  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  of  the  same  value.  They 
might  consume  produce  of  less  value. 

8669.  Do  you  consider  that,  as  far  as  that  experiment  goes,  you 
have  tried  the  experiment  Avith  a  desire  to  obtain  a  fair  result,  and 
under  as  equal  circumstances  as  were  in  your  power?  As  much  so 
as  I  could  possibly  do. 

8670.  Do  you  think  you  have,  in  any  degree,  rather  over  than 
under-stated  the  case?  I  have  endeavoured,  where  there  has  been 
any  doubt  as  to  the  expenses,  not  to  saddle  the  rabbits  with  it,  but 
rather  to  take  it  off,  because  I  wish  to  keep  quite  within  the  mark. 

8671.  Have  the  goodness  to  deliver  in  your  statement  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  experiment? 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same,  which  is  as  follows  :'\ 
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Mr.  William  Sewell,  of  Caldecote,  near  Swaffham,  at  tlie  time 
of  his  examination,  occupied  1300  acres  in  partnership  Avith  his 
brother,  under  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield.  He  had  also  managed 
two  other  farms  at  Westtofts,  near  Brandon,  for  his  father  during 
his  life,  and  since  his  deatli  as  trustee  for  his  family.  The  land- 
lord of  the  latter  was  Sir  Richai'd  Sutton.  There  is  the  same 
account  of  damage  given  by  this  gentlemen  as  by  the  pre- 
ceding witnesses  of  game  damage. 

8965.  Mr.  Bright.]  With  respect  to  the  damage  since  you  have 
been  upon  these  two  farms  ;  how  mvich  do  you  estimate  it  at  in 
any  one  year  that  you  held  it,  for  instance  ?  I  have  made  calcu- 
lations and  found  that  we  have  failed  veiy  much  in  our  corn,  in 
consequence  of  the  damage  done  by  game ;  as  much  as  £400  or 
f  500  a  year  we  have  suffered  at  Westtofts,  but  considerably  more 
when  we  held  the  two  occupations. 

8966.  Throwing  the  two  together  as  one  occupation,  how  much 
damage  upon  your  whole  occupation  do  you  believe  you  have  suf- 
fered in  any  one  year  ?  I  should  think  as  much  in  any  one  year 
as  the  amount  which  I  stated  as  the  valuaticm  which  was  made. 

.  8967.  Between  £700  and  £800  ?    Yes. 

8968.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  valuation  of  £700  to  £800  of 
damage  is  over-stated  ?  I  think  not ;  the  farm  would  have  grown 
that  more  produce  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  game. 

8969.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  have  grown  that  more  produce 
from  the  same  amount  of  manure  and  expenditure  ?  Yes,  with  the 
same  management. 

8970.  At  what  period  of  the  year  is  it  when  the  four-footed  game, 
hares  and  rabbits,  are  particularly  injurious  ?  I  consider  that  they 
ai"e  always  at  work ;  they  are  always  doing  damage. 

8971.  Is  there  always  something  upon  the  farm  which  is  valu- 
able to  the  farmer,  which  the  bares  and  rabbits  eat  during  the  whole 
year  ?     At  all  times  of  the  year. 

8972.  In  estimating  your  damage  at  £700  or  £800,  was  anything 
estimated  besides  the  grain  crops ;  did  that  include  the  turnips, 
the  clover,  and  the  grasses  ?  Certainly,  every  thing  would  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

8973.  With  respect  to  the  turnip  crop,  did  you  when  leaving 
your  occupation  sell  your  turnips  to  Sir  Eichard  Sutton  ?  They 
were  valued  to  Sir  Richard  Sutton. 

8974.  What  quantity?     Rather  better  than  300  acres. 

8975.  What  was  the  amount  that  he  agreed  to  give  you  for  them 
in  October  1844,  when  they  were  valued  to  him?  They  were 
valued  at  nearly  £2  an  acre ;  nearly  £600. 

8976.  Do  you  know  whether  those  turnips  were  resold  at  any 
time  after  that?  The  farm  remained  unlet  from  Michaelmas, 
when  we  left  the  turnips  till  abaut  February,  and  then  the  turnip 
crop  was  eaten,  and  it  was  offered  to  be  sold  by  auction. 
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S977.  Do  you  know  what  price  it  fet(he<l  ?  I  do  not  know  th** 
price;  but  I  know  I  made  a  calculation  at  the  time  that  it  lost 
JiU(H)  from  th(i  price  that  the  turnips  were  valued  at,  and  what  they 
sold  for  at  this  auction. 

807 H.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  sold  in  January  or  Februar}- 
1845  for  £iibo  less  than  they  were  valiu-'  ■■♦  ="  October  1^!'  ' 
Yes ;  I  mean  that  they  were  worth  less. 

8979.  To  what  cause  do  you  attributt-  iniu  lallinf?  off  in  th.^ 
value?  Principally  to  the  hares.  Thei/  were  some  of  them  fed  so 
that  you  would  have  thought  that  a  jiock  of  sheep  had  been  over 
them. 

8987.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  account  of  any  restric- 
tive covenants  in  your  agreement  ?  Yes ;  «•«  are  restricted  to  reap 
all  ourviiiter  corn,  the  rye  and  wheat,  so  as  to  leave  a  high  stuUilr. 

8988.  You  are  required  to  leave  a  high  stubble  ?  We  an- tor- 
bidden  to  mow  it ;  we  are  obliged  to  reap  it  all,  and  leave  a  high 
stTlhlilo. 

Is  that  expressly  mentioned  in  your  lease  ?  Yes. 
•  Is  it  expressly  mentioned  tliat  you  are  to  reap  the  com 
and  not  to  mow  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  game?  Yes,  for  the  sake  of 
the  shooting  ;  and  we  are  not  to  suffer  stock  of  any  description  to 
go  over  those  stubbles  from  the  time  it  is  haprcsted  till  the  lOih 
of  October  following,*  unless  it  is  in  the  leaving  year  of  the  occu- 
pation. Then,  when  a  notice  has  been  given  to  leave,  you  may  take 
possession  of  the  stubbles  on  the  iiOth  of  September. 

899 1 .  Then  from  the  time  of  gathering  in  tke  harvest  to  the 
lOth  or  14th  of  October,  aro  you  shut  out  from  any  occupation  of 
the  tields  from  which  the  harvest  has  been  reaped  ?  From  all  the 
corn  fields. 

8992.  Is  there  in  those  stubbles  anytliing  that  is  valuable  to  the 
farmer  ?     V.  i        '    Me. 

h99;l.   Tn  \  In  feeding  the  shwp      All  the  dry  part 

of  sumii:  n  want  to  bop  <>n,  towards 

Miehu'-I'  rams  to  then.  uru  wanted 

to  1  i  coiiiliiioii,  \^<   :i>v  I'V.  \«>nted  gi*tug  ou  to  tliose  lands 

for  i    :  nths,  and  con><  ^u- miy  it  keeps  the  sheep  in  aeon- 

fined  part  of  the  fiirni,  and  tln-y  losr  their  condition. 

H994.  When  you  say  three  months,  you  mean  from  the  end  of 
the  hiu-vest  to  tlie  10th  of  October ".'  Part  of  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  part  of  October. 

S99ri.  With  resitcct  to  sheep  and  pigs  also,  is  it  advantageout  to 
turn  them  into  the  stubbles?     Pigs  !'■  '  ■'  "'^."1  •!•  nI  liv  slink»nn»  nf 
loow  corn,  broken  ears  of  com  ;  the  j 
t    H99(».   Incase  you  have  to  reap  }.i...  .    .i. 
d<M's  it  jtriMluro  a  smaller  <iimnlity  of  straw  ; 
farmer  has  the  straw  left  on  the  liitul  tlu>u^')i  r 
and  he  ha.s  an  op|H)rtunity  afi«>r  Miihuelnuus . 

*  Bach  conditions  are  an  slMolntc  bar  to  ftXxl  fiunntag.  b  U  a  Rbjaa  of 
Mtooishnwini  how  any  maa  can  be  Indaeodtoecaipy  bad  opoa  neli  itnm. 
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and  getting  what  is  left,  but  it  prevents  his  going  on  with  his 
harvest  so  rapidly  as  he  would  if  he  might  mow  it 

9466.  Do  you  find  in  your  district  considerable  competition  for 
farms  ?  Yes.  there  is  great  competition  with  us. for  farms  even 
at  present. 

9467.  If  it  was  known  that  a  man  died  this  afternoon  who  had 
a  farm,  how  many  people  would  be  bidding  for  it  in  the  course  of 
24  hours  ?  It  would  depend  upon  what  sort  of  a  farm  it  was.  If 
it  ivas  a  game  farm,  perhaps  there  would  not  be  many  applications';-^^ 
but  if  it  was  good  land,  if  it  would  grow  wheat  well,  there  would  be 
many  applications  for  it. 

Mr.  John  William  Cooper  is  the  occupier  of  1 000  acres  of  land 
at  Sugham,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk.  The  owner  is  the 
Rev.  E.  B.  Benyon,  an  eager  game  presenter.  He  suffered 
game  damage  to  an  immense  amount. 

Mr.  William  Morris,  now  happily  occupying  700  acres  of 
land  near  Louth,  in  liincolnshire,  uninjured  by  game,  was,  for 
a  few  years,  the  tenant  of  a  game  farm  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's, at  Manton,  near  Worksop.  From  tliishe  had  the  good 
sense  or  good  fortune  to  be  sj)eedily  frightened  :  his  experience 
added  something  more  to  the  cumulative  evidence  against  the 
game  system.  The  duke's  fai*m  was  740  acres  ;  the  rent  was 
21s.  an  acre,  and  the  tithes  amounted  to  fiom  £80  to  £90  a 
yeai-. 

10237.  Mr.  Bright.]  Do  you  consider  that  the  rent  which  you 
paid  for  that  farm  was  its  full  value  if  you  had  had  the  whole  farm 
to  yourself,  without  game?     I  think  more  than  its  value. 

10238.  Did  you  find,  after  being  there  for  some  time,  that  the 
amount  of  game  upon  your  farm  was  considerable,  and  was  in- 
creasing ?    Yes. 

10239.  Was  it  hares  or  rabbits  principally,  or  winged  game? 
All  sorts. 

10240.  "Which  did  you  experience  most  injury  from  ?  The  hares 
and  rabbits. 

10241.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  account  of  the  injury 
upon  any  certain  field  of  your  wheat  in  the  last  year  of  your 
tenantcy?    Yes;  I  had  a  field  of  23  acres  of  wheat. 

10242.  When  was  that?  That  would  be  in  the  han^estof  1843  ; 
the  damage  was  so  great  that  I  had  it  estimated  by  a  respectable 
valuer. 

10243.  Who  was  the  valuer?  Mr.  White,  of  Retford,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire. 

*  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  as'the  game  question  becomes  better  understood 
game  farms  will  scarcely  find  tenants,  or,  at  all  events,  tenants  of  any  capital. 
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10111.  Is  he  accustomed  to  valuing    land   and   sto 
he  is. 

10245.  What  was  Mr.  White's  estimate  ?  I  ought  to  have  stated 
before,  that  I  took  some  people  over  it.  There  was  one  part  of  the 
field  not  much  injured  by  game,  lying  near  the  house,  and,  looking 
at  that  portion,  llu-y  said  I  ought  to  have  had  30  bushels  per  acre 
in  the  field  round.  Mr.  White  said  he  thought  the  game  had  left 
me  1 0  bushels  per  acre. 

10*25.2.  Are  you  persuaded  in  your  own  mind  that  the  damage 
upon  that  field  was  not  caused  by  am'thing  appertaining  to  the 
seed,  or  to  improper  management,  or  to  atmospheric  causes,  or  to 
wonn  or  smut,  but  that  it  arose  from  the  game  ?  Entirety  from 
die  game. 

lO'iH).  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  was  the  amount  of 
taxation  upon  your  farm  in  Nottinghamshire?  I  think  it  was 
somewhere  over  £100  altogether. 

10-271.  It  varied  a  little  ?    It  did. 

10-272.  Would  you  say  that  about  £100  might  be  considered  the 
average  ?    Yes ;  about  tlie  average. 

10273.  Do  you  recollect  how  much  the  poor  and  county  rate 
was  ?     I  think  I  paid  from  £00  to  £70  for  poor  and  county  rate. 

10274.  Then  highway  or  sur>eyor'8  rate?  Tliat varied,  but  one 
year  I  paid  £23. 

10275.  Did  you  in  some  years  pay  less  than  that  ?  I  have  paid 
less  than  that. 

10276.  Would  you  think  that  £20  would  be  the  average?  I 
should  tliink  it  would. 

10277.  What  would  be  the  average  of  the  church-rate?  Per- 
haps £7. 

10278.  How  much  would  your  income-tax oome  to?  Minewoiild 
be  £9  or  £10  I  think. 

10-279.  That  amounts  altogether  to  from  £100  to  £105?    Yes. 

102H0.  Could  you  say  confidently  that  the  amount  of  the  injury 
done  to  your  farm  by  game  exceeded  considerably  the  whole  amount 
of  this  direct  taxation  ?    Yes. 

10281.  Would  you  say  that,  in  1843.  £150  was  all  the  damage 
you  received ;  or  that  receiving  that  upon  23  acres  of  wheat  th« 
whole  darnag*'  upon  your  farm  would  be  consideraUy  more?  Yea; 
I  should  Hay  that  it  might  be  taken  at  bi.  per  acre  over  the  whole 
farm. 

1  < ►2H2.  How  many  aei«e  ?    About  740. 

U).t<\.  That  would  1)0  £185  ?    Yes. 

lo-.;si.  So  that  whilht   yotir  direct  taxation,   including  Tonr 
itu-iiiiK -tax,  wtu  a  little  over  £100,  the  damage  done  that  v' 
you  by  ii'.uw  \\n\\]i\  amount  to  i'l^o?     Yes. 

Ml  ;........  .,..,.1  nearly  every  other  agricultiind 

\vi::i<  —  h  1.1  -^ai'l,  that  the  rent  of  land  on  which  game  is  pra* 
^erved,  is  usually  equal  to  its  full  vidue  without  game. 
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10318  With  respect  to  your  particular  occupation,  you  stated 
the  damage  by  game  to  have  been,  on  the  average  of  the  four  years, 
;£150  a  year;  do  you  consider  that  if  there  had  been  no  game,  that 
farm  was  reasonably  or  sufficiently  high  rented  ?  Yes,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently high  rented  ;  I  am  certain  of  that. 

10319.  If  the  duke  had  agreed  to  destroy  the  game,  or  had  given 
you  unlimited  control  over  it,  would  you  have  been  willing  to  have 
given  more  rent  than  you  were  giving  ?  No,  I  would  not  have 
given  any  more. 

-10320.  Then  you  consider  that  damage  by  game  to  the  extent  of 
£150  a  year,  not  to  be  in  any  degree  compensated  for  by  any 
lowness  of  the  rent  of  your  farm  ?    No. 

The  following  bit  concurs  with  much  other  evidence,  to  show 
that  there  can  be  no  modification  of  the  system-;  preserve  one 
kind  of  game,  and  nearly  all  the  evils  which  affect  the  farmer 
will  be  retained. 

10612.  Lord  G.  BeiUinck.]  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  does  not  in- 
tentionally preserve  rabbits  anywhere ;  does  he  ?     No,  he  does  not. 

10613.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  all  your  great  neighbours  do  their  utmost  to 
kill  the  rabbits  ?     I  know  the  Duke  of  Portland  does. 

10614.  Do  not  you  know  also  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  intends 
to  have  the  rabbits  destroyed?  I  believe  it  is  his  wish  to  have  the 
rabbits  desti'oyed ;  but  they  cannot  do  it  whilst  they  keep  prtsttrves 
for  the  game,  because  they  tcill  not  go  into  those  preserves  to  destroy 

the  rabbits  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

10623.  Was  there  anything  in  your  lease  to  prevent  your  trap- 
ping the  rabbits  V  I  had  no  lease  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
was  anything  in  the  agreement.  Mr.  Wilmot  showed  me  an  agree- 
ment to  sign,  to  preserve  hares  and  rabbits  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
Avas  meant  to  preserve  the  rabbits,  and  I  said  I  certainly  should 
not  do  that,  and  never  did  sign  an  agreement  at  all. 

10624.  Had  you  not  the  right  to  kill  the  rabbits  by  ferreting  and 
digging  ?  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  hindered  my  doing  it 
on  my  own  farm,  but  I  could  not  spend  my  time  in  ferreting  and 
digging;  they  uouhl  not  have  let  me  send  a  man  to  do  it. 

10629.  Were  you  prohibited  from  sending  a  man  to  doit?  I 
never  asked,  because  I  teas  sure  it  tvoidd  not  have  been  permitted. 

Mr.  Stm'geon,  of  South  Ockenden  Hall,  Essex,  was  partially 
injured  by  game,  but  being  a  man  engaged  also  in  trade  he 
insisted  on  a  clause  that  the  damage  done  bv  rabbits  should  be 
paid  for.  The  effect  of  such  a  make-shift  was  detailed  in  his 
evidence.  The  short  result  is,  that  it  led  him  into  a  law-suit 
•with  his  landlord. 
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In  the  hands  of  a  good  fanner  rent  forms  buta  comparatirely 
amall  j)art  of  the  outlay ;  yet  the  game  preservers  assimie  that 
a  trifling  diminution  of  rent — if,  in  fact,  given,  which  is  an  ex- 
cepted case — is  comi)en6atiou  for  all  the  injury  inflicted  by 
gajiic.  The  expeuditm-e  of  capital  is  far  more  important,  and 
tliis  it  is  which  renders  tlie  good  farmer  more  sensitive  to  game 
damage  tliau  the  inferior  one. 

10043.  Mr.  Criftps.]  You  say  there  was  £'i(iO  of  damage  in  1*^41 
to  the  wheat  alone,  by  game  and  rabbits  '  T  f>iii  satistied  that 
there  was. 

10944.  And  the  rent  was  fQ12  a  year?     Vt :,. 

10945.  And  you  sold  £135  of  wheat  otF  that  farm  in  that  vear  " 
Yes. 

10946.  And  still  you  do  not  think  that  the  amount  of  game  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  lowness  of  the  rent?  Certainly  not.  I  will 
state  the  way  1  farm  it ;  I  consume  700  quarters  of  rice-nioal  in  a 
year  ;  I  consume  i*500  worth  of  oil-cake  in  a  year  ;  the  rent  of  the 
land  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  have  land  that  owes  me  JtlO  an 
acre  ;  I  have  had  40  men  at  work  on  it  all  the  wiiitr,  and  now  I 
have  30  boys, 

10947.  You  do  not  think  the  rent  of  a  farm  is  a  material  consi- 
(Ifiatinn".'     That  is  tbe  groundwork  of  it ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  tliat 

■  was  £400  worth  of  barley  on  my  C  is  no 

t but  another  [»er8on  does  so  much;   i  ••  that 

iM  !  I:'-  1  \\  '  \i  ' ;;  uiir  of  capital. 

1  '.'  1  ^  i  ii  ;,M.  :it  e.xjH'ii.se  of  good  farming  consists  in  the  lanu- 
ing,  not  in  tbe  rent?  If  a  man  takes  a  farm  of  120  acres,  and  if 
he  exjiends  i'lO  an  acre  upon  it,  he  will  get  a  return  equivalent 
to  it.  A  good  many  formers  have  land  without  4*10  an  acre,  and 
they  cannot  farm  it  with  btnelit  to  themselves  or  ben'"  •  >  'he 
lan«llor(l.     We  buy  a  great  deal  of. London  dung.     If  <> 

worth  of  barley,  that  bus  nothing  to  du  with  what  I  tiwuv-  >'i  liio 
barley  ;  that  depends  upon  what  I  spend  first.  I  must  buy  London 
dun  '      '       •'  1   have  barges  tliat  come  down  day  after 

da\ 

lo.ij'.i  {fuitntuni.  inn  the  rent  of  your  farm  forma  a  veiy 
small  proiK)rtion  of  tin;  whole  expense  of  farming  it  ?    I  ooMktorto. 

Mr.  William  E.  Hobson.  of  Kettlehy  Thoqie,  Uncolnahirp. 

\vii>s  himself  tree  f:  '  '  h tit  gave  evidence  of 

V  ilttntiong  made  I  •  (her  flurnera.   TImj 

ho  same  kind  as  otliers  b«fore  detailed,  and  be  expnnty 

vents  high  fiusBing. 

i  \  I    11  >  >  .rdon.  a  tumer  ttom  Linlej,  nnt  BxfmAtf, 

Ml  Shro[»shire,  who  occupied  a  Cum  imder  Lord  Forrett«r,  wis 

itr|u!<  I  1 V  Weulov'k  Formvni'  Club  to  91  ve  rnimtce  Mbit 
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the  Committee,  and  gave  accordingly  some  very  decided 
instances  of  damage. 

One  almost  gets  sickened  by  the  unvaried  tale  of  ignorant  or 
heartless  oppression  to  which  the  industrious  farmers  of  this 
country  are  subjected  under  the  game  system  ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  full  exposure  of  that  system  that  the  attention  of 
the  public  should  be  called  to  the  fuU  extent  of  du'ect  damage 
by  game  to  agiicultural  property. 

Mr.  William  Woodwai'd,  of  Piston,  near  Kempsey,  Worces- 
tershuT,  who  occupied  500  acres  of  Lord  Coventry's  land  and 
about  Ji€0  of  liis  own.  He  had  no  agreement  with  Lord 
Coventi-y,  but  he  considered  the  game  to  be  reserved  to  the 
landlord  as  of  com'se,  and  that  farm  was  much  injured  by  the 
game.  He  also  gave  accounts  of  like  damage  sustained  by  his 
neighbours. 

Two  more  farming  witnesses,  Mr.  Gauntley  and  jMr.  Lans- 
dale,  gave  also  most  important  evidence,  from  which  some  pas- 
sages unist  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

Mr.  William  Gauntley,  a  land-suneyor  and  farmer  at  Bake- 
well,  Derbyshire,  had  for  13  years  valued,  on  tlie  part  of  the 
tenants,  damages  done  by  game  upon  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
estate.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  an 
honom'able  exception  to  game  presei-ves  in  general,  who  devour 
their  tenants'  capital  without  affecting  to  give  compensation. 
But  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  matter  good  intentions  even  fail 
to  give  complete  redi'ess.  Mr.  Gauntley  valued  for  the  tenants, 
and  another  gentleman  valued  for  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

13925.  Mr.  Bright.]  Have  the  valuers  kept  any  account  of  the 
amount  of  damage  estimated  and  the  compensation  which  has 
been  paid  in  consequence  of  those  valuations  ?    Yes. 

13926.  If  there  be  any  such  statement,  please  to  hand  it  in  to 
the  Committee  ?     I  have  drawn  up  a  short  statement. 

[The  Witiiess  delivered  in  the  same,  which  was  as  follows  :] 
"  The  district  of  game  preserve  to  which  the  following  tables 
refer  contains  3,773  acres  of  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  land,  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  The  same  land  is  let  to  tenants 
in  quantities  varying  from  two  acres  to  250  acres,  and  is  situate  in 
several  townships,  one  adjoining  to  another,  the  names  of  which 
townships  are  Haddon,  Hartle,  Alport.  Great  Kowsley,  Little 
Rowsley,  Stanton,  Birchover,  Bakewell,  and  Over-Haddon,  varying 
in  value  from  7s.  to  45s.  per  acre,  and  averaging  28s.  per  acre.     It 
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JiRs  been  the  practice  for  many  years  (by  the  direction  of  the  land- 
'  rd)  to  send  valuers  over  such  of  the  lauds  as  were  growing  com, 
make  a  valuation  of  the  damage  done  by  game  to  the  com  crops 
Duly ;  but  tlie  damage  done  to  tumip  crops,  lentils,  clover-seeds, 
meadow  and. pasture,  has  never  Ijeen  taken  into  account.  The 
damage  done  to  meadow  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  covers 
may  be  stated  at  from  5s.  to  '.iOs.  per  acre.  In  the  summer  of  1B44 
that  portion  of  arable  land  growing  com  contained  3S9  acres,  and 
the  turn  o/  £916  was  allowed  for  tlte  damage  done  by  game,  as  per 
tabular  statement  annexed.  In  the  previous  year  (18-4:i)  395  acres 
were  in  com,  and  tlie  sum  of  j£b97  wa.s  paid  for  damages,  averaging 
4Cs.  per  acre  on  the  whole  quantity  of  com  land,  varying  from 
nothing  to  nearly  i'lO  per  acre. 
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139'27.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  land  to  which  the  tables  refer? 
It  is  stated  tlierc  at  3.7 7:(  acres  of  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture 
land,  exclusive  of  wood  and  plantation. 

13928.  Is  the  whole  of  it  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  ? 
It  is. 

1 3929.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  generally ;  are  they  very 
large  ?  They  are  not  very  large  in  general ;  they  vary  from  two  or 
three  acres  to  200  or  800.* 

13930.  Do  those  valuations  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  lands,  or 
only  to  such  portions  as  were  bearing  grain  crops?  To  tuck 
ixirtions  as  were  hearing  grain  crops  only. 

13931.  Was  there  any  valuation  whatever  made  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  turnip  crops,  lentils,  clover,  seeds,  meadow  and  pasture 
land  ?     None. 

1303vj.  Is  it  supposed  by  the  valuers,  or  believed  that  there  has 
)  1  <le  damage  done  to  meadow  lands,  especially  in  the 

li    .  I  of  preserves.     Yes,  that  is  mg  opinion. 

l-iy.J.J,  This  return  shows  a  considerable  diiference  in  the 
amount  of  damage.  In  1840  it  is  JE694,  in  1842  it  is  ^433,  and  in 
l><44  it  is  1*9 IH  ;  is  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  valuation 
supposed  to  ariie  from  there  being  more  game  at  one  time  than 
.  iiMilicr,  or  does  it  arise  from  the  fact  that  during  some  years  a 
'  UK'  r  proportion  of  land  wa«  under  grain  crop  than  at  other  times? 
I  he  great  part  of  the  difference  must  arise  from  the  increased 
<|uantity  of  land  in  com.  It  will  be  «een  from  that  paper  that 
there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  com  in  the  latter  years  than  there 
^^a»  in  tin    ■  .-ars;  and  I  forget  what  year  it  was,  but  the 

I  )uko  of  1  >  had  preserves  ou  the  Duke  of  Rutland  s  estate ; 

tliiif  \  ii-<  at  Liitie  liowsley ;  that  would  increase  it  1  do  not  know 
Hi  wh.it  V.  ar  that  was,  but  it  was  thi-e«*  or  four  years  ago. 

13931.  Have  these  valuations  ever  been  disputed  by  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  or  his  agent?    Ne%'er,  that  I  know  of. 

13935.  Have  the  sums  which  are  marked  opjx>site  the  names 
of  thesr  various  farmers  Urn  actually  paid,  accoi'ding  to  the  best 
'  '  nr  I  ;i  .  i^fc  antl  Ixlief,  to  tlie  famieis?  I  belicTe  exactly 
i'ui.i  tM  ih.  Ill  \\ithout  disput*'. 

13936.  There  is  one  case  of  Sarah  Shaw,  widow,  who  held  134 
acrt's  of  land  in  the  township  of  Haddon,  on  33  acres  of  oats  and 
wheat  the  damage  in  IH44  was  estimated  nt  i;l2H  ;  may  the  Com- 
iiiitf»'e  believe,  and  is  there  no  doubt  that  she  di<I  receive  the  A'12B 
:i^  \]\G  danmg<>  u|>on  thoKe  33  acn^s?  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  did 
rcc«  jve  every  farthing  of  it. 

13937.  In  that  part  of  the  countr}-  on'  the  rates  generally  high 
rrlow,  the  taxation  which  the  fanuerti  bear?  I  think  it  varies  from 

s.  tid.  to  4s.  in  the  {Kmnd. 

43938.  In  the  ca.vs  in  which  this  very  serious  damage  hai 

arisen,  does  the  amount  of  the  \nw,  or  damage,  or  btirden  up<m 

'   '  '  i-Ud  in  tliis  valuation  amount  to  as  much  as  tbe 

taxation?     I   should  think  that  the  damage  there 

btatcu  to  be  paid  would  be  about  the  same,  or  fully  ts  much  «•  tbe 
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taxes  upon  the  whole  of  the  property ;  but  there  are  only  400  acres 
of  com  out  of  3773  acres. 

13939.  This  Widow  Shaw  occupies  124  acres  of  land  in  the 
whole ;  would  the  whole  of  the  taxes  which  she  pays  upon  her  land 
amount  to  as  much  as  the  damage  which  was  done  to  that  land  by 
game,  namely,  to  £128.     Certainly  not. 

13940.  If  the  amount  of  taxes  was  from  28.  6d.  to  4s.  in  the 
pound,  being  one-fifth  of  the  rent,  does  it  not  follow  that  in  this 
particular  case  the  amount  of  the  game  damage  was  five  times  as 
much  as  the  amount  of  all  the  taxes  ?  It  must  have  been  a  great 
deal  more  than  all  the  taxes. 

13941.  It  is  more  than  £1  an  acre  on  the  whole  farm  ?    Yes. 

13942.  If  all  her  taxes  are  not  more  than  4s.  in  the  pound,  does 
it  not  follow  that  the  game  damage  would  be  five  times  as  much  as 
all  the  taxes  ?    Yes,  I  should  suppose  it  would. 

1 3943.  May  this  return  which  is  here  made  be  taken  as  a  return 
in  which  John  Harrison  also  has  united?  Yes,  John  Harrison  has 
united  in  that ;  he  has  seen  it. 

13944.  li  is  given  in  as  the  return  of  John  Harrison  and  William 
Gauntley  ?    Yes. 

13945.  Mr.  G.  Cavendish.]  Though  your  amount  of  damage  has 
never  been  disputed,  I  believe  it  was  considered  pretty  high  ?  Yes, 
the  Duke  did  consider  that  it  was  high,  I  believe. 

13946.  I  believe,  in  future,  another  valuer  is  to  be  joined  with 
you  ?  Yes,  there  is  another  valuer ;  there  were  two  before,  but 
John  Harrison  it  did  not  suit  to  go,  and  he  would  go  no  longer,  and 
1  went  two  years  by  myself ;  and  Captain  Underwood,  the  agent 
for  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  asked  me  whether  I  had  any  objection  to 
another  person  being  joined  with  me.  I  said  I  should  be  very 
glad.  He  said,  "  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  you,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory,  as  you  may  be  mistaken  in  your 
valuation." 

13947.  I  believe  the  farming  in  that  district,  about  Bakewell,  is 
not  of  the  very  highest  order?  J  should  say  it  is  impossible  to  farm 
well  in  a  game  preserve. 

13948.  Has  it  not  been  the  custom  in  that  part  of  the  country 
to  grow  three  white  crops  in  succession  ?  Yes,  I  should  not  won- 
der if  it  is  so ;  I  do  not  think  the  system  is  very  good,  but  let  it 
be  what  it  would,  the  rabbits  and  hares  wotdd  beat  the  farmer. 

13949.  Has  not  the  custom  of  growing  three  white  crops  in  suc- 
cession been  sanctioned  by  the  covenants  of  the  leases  on  the  Duke 
of  Rutland's  estate  ?  Yes  ;  it  is  more  than  eight  or  ten  years  since 
those  leases  were  made  ;  they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  three  or 
four  white  crops,  and  it  was  thought  better  not  to  make  the  law  too 
stringent  lest  they  should  soon  break  it  again ;  but  they  are  not 
compelled  to  take  three;  if  a  man  wishes  to  farm  ivell,  he  is  not  re- 
strained by  the  covenants. 

13950.  You  assisted  in  drawing  up  those  covenants?    I  did. 
13954.  Some  damage  is  allowed  upon  the  grass  land?    No;  we 

were  told  not  to  value  anj^thing  for  damage  upon  grass  land. 
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1S955.  Would  not  the  rather  high  valuation  of  damage,  and 
that  bciiii,'  confined  to  the  arable  land,  encourage  the  tcnantii  to 
'  xtend  tlu'ir  arable  land  in  a  county  which  is  not  very  well  suited 
to  com  ?  Yes,  it  niij^lit  do  so,  for  this  reason  :  they  get  nothinj; 
for  <rras«,  an«l  th^y  might  say,  "  If  1  plough  up  my  land,  I  shall 
but  there  are  only  400  acres  of  arable  out  of 

1 : .  r,  should  you  say  that  the  system  of  valuing 

t!:'   ('  ^anie  is  a  beneticid  thing  for  farminpj :  (\no^ 

he  tenant  to  deiHjnd  upon  hi.s 
i  of  upon  his  fanning?     It' 
tlit'ir  n-al  sentiments  to  me,  evert/  one  of  them  would  rather  that 
there  was  tw  game,  and  no  compensation  for  game  damages,  than 
that  there  toere  game,  and  compensation  for  game  damages. 

I;jy57.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  rather  have  a  moderate 

quantity  of  game,  and  have  no  compensation  for  game  damages  ? 

f  cannot  speak  to  that ;  they  say,  and  I  believe  sincerely,  that 

lioy  would  rather  have  no  game,  and  no  allowance  for  damage 

made. 

l;{05ft.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Greaves,  a  farmer  at  Bakewell?    Ye«. 

1;J9.j9.  He  is  allowed  to  shoot  over  his  own  farm?    Yes ;  that  is 

out  of  this  preserve  ;  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  land  adjoins  other 

liey  do  not  preserve,  and  that  is  not  taken  into 

am  Greaves  has  a  farm,  and  he  and  Ixis  friends 

t-.  .  it. 

i  le  preserves  a  moderate  quantity  of  game  ?    Il«  hat 

r,iy  liUU. 

\'MW\.  He  and  his  friends  do  kill  a  considerable  quantity? 
>  'times  thejr  may,  when  they  stray  from  the  duke's 

V.sm-i.  He  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  fiiffmers  in  the 

district,  is  ho  not  ?     1  do  not  know. 

1 890:).  He  is  considered  a  spirited  farmer  ?    I  do  not  know  what 
thcr  people  think  of  liim. 

ViiWiX.  1  l)cliove  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  estate  is  a  very  old  one, 
^  it  not  ?     Yes. 
13965.  And  the  custom  generally  prevails  on  that  estate  of 

1  •'• '■    *■ IS  go  from  father  tn  -•■  '     V  "^  •  *•  •  • '    ■^•—■1  ~   \  t 

..r.I. 

t'uaiit  a>  WMuIil    !'<•  .  n  uniil:  ^  '        /' 

of  HiUUmd  it  a  good  landlord  in  <  pt  thu  pre^ 

serving  pome. 

Some  attempt  was  made  by  tli  i  iinpetch 

*  Thii  primitive  tjtttm^  which  gsme  prwerveri  and  propritow  ot  UmM  tort 
culogixQ  ao  much  ts^in  fact,  nml  dttrtacaul  sgrkahar*.  wal  ii  ■ottlnf  la 
■•'•carity  {  and  what  farmer  woold  lay  oot  his  capital  oa  mA  a  wrttiiimrtil 

tcnore  ? 


t 
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Mr.  Gauntley's  valuation  by  references  to  game  books  and  so 
on  ;  let  the  reader  judge  what  they  made  of  it. 

14090.  Lord  G.  Bentinck.]  In  the  last  two  years,  the  time  when 
these  valuations  were  so  high,  they  trusted  to  you  singly  ;  but  they 
are  no  longer,  if  I  understand  you  right,  content  to  tnist  to  your 
single  valuation,  but  they  have  employed  some  one  to  value  Avith 
you  ;  is  that  the  fact  ?  Yes  ;  but  I  can  show  that  when  I  had  a 
coadjutor,  John  Harrison,  when  it  was  700  odd  pounds,  it  was  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  com  then  and  now  ;  there  will  not  bo 
much  difference,  you  may  calculate  that  for  yourself;  but  the  pro- 
portion is  the  same,  there  are  so  many  more  acres.  There  may  be 
something  in  the  price  ;  that  I  cannot  answer  here. 

14091.  In  ,1840  was  not  the  price  much  higher  than  it  was  in 
1844  ?     I  cannot  recollect  these  things  exactly  now. 

14092.  Was  not  the  difierence  very  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the 
price  of  oats  in  1840  and  in  1844?  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my 
answering  off-book,  because  I  cannot  remember. 

14093.  But  you  think  there  has  been  some  difference  of  price  ? 
There  has  been  some  difference  of  price  some  years,  but  I  cannot 
call  to  my  remembrance  ;  I  have  it  all  recorded  at  home. 

14094.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  1840  the  rabbits  were  very 
nearly  double  the  number  that  they  were  in  1844  ?  I  cannot 
remember  the  years  ;  I  only  remember  this  circumstance  :  Captain 
Underwood  was  determined  to  have  them  destroyed,  and  he  gave 
yerj  strict  orders  and  there  were  a  great  many  destroyed,  and  in 
the  succeeding  year  there  was  .€'^00  less  damage  to  the  land  in 
consequence  of  having  destroyed  the  rabbits ;  hit  in  the  next  year 
the  hares  were  more  numerous  than  ever;  they  took  the  place  of  the 
rabbits  and  destroyed  more  again ;  I  never  saw  them  as  numerous 
as  they  were  this  summer,  notwith$tanding  the  Duke  has  killed  so 
many.^' 

14095.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland  keeps 
an  account  of  the  game  killed  ?  Very  likely  the  keeper,  or  some- 
body I  believe  does. 

14096.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  hares  and  rab- 
bits together  in  1844  only  amounted  to  4,492,  whilst  the  hares  and 
rabbits  killed  in  1840  amounted  to  8,774  ;  and  yet  that  with  a  lower 
price  of  corn  the  estimate  of  damage  done  was  £959,  -with  a  less 
quantity  of  game,  as  compared  with  £719,  with  a  higher  price  of 
corn  and  a  larger  quantity  of  game  ?    I  do  not  agree  with  thee  in 

*  In  a  pleasant  book  of  sporting  travels  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Mr. 
Methuen,  lately  published,  he  gives  an  account  of  a  Caftre  battue  of  quaggas, 
buifaloes,  and  so  forth,  in  which  the  animals  had  been  driven  into  an  inclosure 
for  the  purpose;  and  he  remarks,  that  notwithstanding  such  vast  numbers  are 
occasionally  killed,  the  stock  of  each  kind  of  wild  animal  remains  undiminished, 
so  long  as  the  Calfres  retain  possession  of  the  country;  but  the  moment  the 
European  settler  begins  to  approach  their  haunts,  with  his  tillage,  his  liocks,  and 
herds,  the  wild  creatures  speedily  cease  to  exist.  Just  so  would  it  be  with  game 
in  this  country,  but  for  the  unnatural  struggle  made  by  the  landed  proprietors 
to  maintain  it  inexistence> 
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the  premises  ;  I  think  it  is  no  criterion  at  all  to  say  how  much  was 
killed  in  this  year,  and  how  nuich  in  that ;  suppose  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  killed  a  third  part  in  one  year,  and  he  left  8,000,  that 
would  make  li2,000;  he  has  left  a  good  many,  because  there  were 
never  more  known  at  any  time  than  there  are  now. 

1-1U97.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  do  not  you  believe  that  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  generally  kills  as  much  as  he  can  within  the 
period  when  he  comes  to  Haddon,  and  that  he  generally  stays  the 
same  i)eriod  of  time  ?  That  is  better  known  to  somebody  else  than 
me ;  I  do  not  know  nuich  about  tliat. 

14098.  Have  not  the  greater  part  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
tenantry  h»ld  their  farms  from  generations  back  to  the  present 
time  ?    I  think  so, 

1 4099.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland  is  so  kind  a 
landlord  that  he  will  continue  a  bad  farmer  rather  than  turn  a 
tenant  off  ?  He  has  be»n  a  good  landlord  in  every  respect  but 
this  ;  this  is  the  fxcejUion. 

14100.  In  your  mind?  Ye$,  and  in  the  tenants  minds  :  they  are 
of  the  same  opinion  :  if  it  was  not  for  the  game,  they  regard  th4 
Duke  as  a  humane  man  and  a  kind  man  ;  that  is  his  character ;  and 
I  dare  say,  like  myself,  they  wonder  why  he  should  take  delight  in 
killing  animals. 
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Compensation  to  his  Tenants  (excluding  Two  Freeholds  J  /or 
Damages  by  Game. 
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Supposed  Annual  Valuk  of  the  several  Occupations  mentioned  in  a  Statement 
delivered  to  tlie  Select  Committee  on  Gam£  Laws,  by  William  Gauhtley. 


ACEES. 

VALUE. 

YEAR. 

£.     s.    d. 

1840 

John  Goodie    .... 

135 

205     0     0 

James  Goodwin 

120 

177     0     0 

George  Noton 

128 

187     0     0 

John  Shaw 

124 

212     0     0 

Joseph  Shaw   . 

.55 

63     0     0 

Thomas  Terr  . 

155 

104     0     0 

Thomas  Worrall 

105 

116     0     0 

1842 

George  Armstrong   . 

1.35 

205     0     0 

James  Goodwin 

1-20 

177     0    0 

Madin  . 

128 

187     0     0 

Widow  of  John  Shaw 

124 

212     0    0 

Joseph  Shaw   . 

55 

63     0     0 

Widow  Torr     . 

155 

194    0     0 

Thomas  Worrall 

105 

116     0     0 

1844 

Gill 

135 

205     0     0 

James  Goodwin 

120 

177    0     0 

John  Housley 

89 

132     0    0 

Madin    . 

128 

187     0     0 

Sarah  Shaw     . 

124 

212     0     0 

Joseph  Shaw   . 

55 

63     0     0 

John  Tomlinson 

256 

430    0     0 

Widow  Torr     . 

1,55 

194     0     0 

George  Walton 

50 

74     0     0 

Thomas  Worrall 

105 

116     0    0 

Mr.  John  Landale,  a  Scotch  valuer  of  land  and  farming  stock, 
residing  near  Kirkcaldy,  in  FifesMre,  and  who  himself  occupies 
land  near  a  preserved  estate  was  examined.  He  had  valued 
between  some  of  the  tenants  of  Captain  Wemyss,  who  were  enti- 
tled, by  the  terms  of  their  leases,  to  compensation  for  game,  and 
the  owner. 

14147.  Mr.  Bright.]  Is  your  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  game 
preserv-es  ?  Yes,  upon  the  west  of  my  farm  there  is  a  veiy  large 
cover  or  preserve. 

14148.  Is  there  any  estate  in  your  nnmediate  neighbourhood  ou 
which  the  game  is  very  strictly  presei-ved  ?     There  is. 

14149.  What  estate  is  it  on  which  the  game  is  strictly  preserved  ? 
Captain  Wemjss's. 

14150.  Is  Captain  Wemyss  a  Member  of  Parliament?  He  is 
60,  for  the  county  of  Fife. 

14151.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  valuing  game  damage  on 
Captain  Wemyss's  estate  ?    Yes. 
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14152.  For  how  long?    From  1833  to  1842  inclusive,  10  years. 

14153.  Did  you  valuo  on  behalf  of  the  farmers,  or  on  behalf  of 
Captain  Wemyss  ?     I  was  employed  by  the  tenant  farmers. 

14 154.  Was  there  any  one  employed  by  the  landlord  ?    Yes. 

14155.  Who  was  that?  It  was  for  a  long  time  Mr.  Dingv^all, 
a  celebrated  auctioneer ;  he  and  I  did  that  business  for  those 
years. 

14158.  Up  to  what  year  did  you  do  it  together?  Up  to  the  year 
1840  inclusive,  and  he  then  died. 

14157.  Who  valued  in  1841  and  184*2?  Then  Captain  W^cmyss 
got  Mr.  IJeveridge,  a  tenant  near  Dunfermline;  he  farms  under 
Mr.  Hunt. 

14158.  Did  the  valuations  for  game  damage  extend  over  all 
Captain  Wemyss's  estate,  or  only  over  a  small  portion  of  it  ?  Only 
over  a  small  portion  of  it. 

12159.  How  many  farms?  There  were  at  first  sLx  farms;  in 
the  year  1839  one  of  the  tenants  left,  and  after  that  there  were  only 
five  farms. 

14160,  Why  did  you  value  over  those  five  or  six  farms,  and  not 
value  over  the  rest  of  the  estate  ?  For  the  plain  reason  that  tho 
farmers,  when  they  took  the  farms,  had  a  saving  clause  in  the 
clause  warranting  them  the  pa^-ment  of  damage,  if  they  should 
suffer  any. 

14161,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  five  or  six  farms  had  a 
compensation  clause  in  their  leases,  in  case  of  damage?    Exactly. 

14162,  Have  you  any  particulars  of  the  damage  upon  those  five 
or  six  farms  to  lay  before  the  Committee  ?  Yee  ;  on  going  along 
those  fanns  wo  were  oblJj»»»d  to  keep  correct  markings  of  the  damage 
ofev  ml  I  have  thoae  markings  for  the 
lUy.                                 .     .     i 

1410;i,  Hjivt;  you  f-oi  them  with  you  ?    Yes,  I  have  an  abetnot. 
14104.  Will  you  hand  it  in? 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  tame,  mhirh  U  tu/olUnes.) 
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1 1165.  You  give  in  tliis  Paper  the  fanns  of  Tiillybrake,  Mackie'a 
Mill,  Lockheatl,  Bowhouse,  Clagdales,  Cowdeiilaws ".'  That  was  the 
whole  at  that  time. 

14160.  Are  those  the  six  farms  on  which  you  valued  the  damage, 
from  lft33  to  18:^9?-    Yes. 

14167.  In  the  account  for  1839.  Mackie's  Mill  is  not  included  ? 
No,  it  is  not ;  the  crop  was  disposed  of  by  public  sale,  and  we  were 
never  called  upon  to  value  that. 

14168.  Is  that  the  farm  which  the  tenant  quitted  in  1839? 
Yes. 

14169.  Since  that  time  has  the  incoming  or  succeeding  tenant 
had  any  compensation  clause  on  that  farm  ?  No ;  he  had  none 
after  the  other  tenant  went  away. 

14170.  This  valuation  of  damage  goes  up  to  the  year  184'2?  Yes. 

14171.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  amount  of  damage  in  the 
year  1843?  I  was  not  a  judge  in  that  year,  but  the  valuator  tohl 
me  that,  in  1843,  the  damages  were  as  nearly  as  possible  £400,  and 
in  1844,  within  a  trifle  of  i' 1,000. 

14 17'^.  Who  was  the  valuator  who  told  you  that?  Mr.  Melville, 
a  valuator  of  land  in  the  county  of  Fife,  who  succeeded  me. 

14173.  How  came  it  that,  in  1842,  you  ceased  to  value  the 
damage  upon  those  farms  P  I  had  got  far  into  life,  and  found  that 
the  task  was  too  heavy  for  me,  and  tlic  tenant>i  and  I  agreed  that  I 
should  quit  it  altogether ;  I  was  not  able  to  do  it. 

14174.  Did  you  find  the  work  of  walking  through  the  crops  too 
severe  at  your  advanced  age?  It  is  very  hard  labour  ;  the  com  is 
nearly  ripe. when  we  go  through  it,  and  the  reflection  of  the  sun  is 
excessively  warm,  and  very  fatiguing. 

14175.  What  age  are  you  ?     1  am  71. 

14191    Have   you   seen  some  cases    in  which  whole  acres  of 

land  have  been  entirely    destroyed    by    hares  or  rabbits  ?     In 

the  year  1841,  tlierc  was  a  field  of  11  acres  of  barley,  and  we 

1  that  it  was  all  gone  but  two  acres;  out  of  the  whole  11 

1 1^  were  but  two  acres  saved. 

14  rjvi.  WiLs  that  very  near  one  of  the  covers  P  Yes,  it  was 
alongside  one  of  them. 

14193.  In  valuing  those  damages,  did  you  include  damages  on 
grass,  turnips,  and  all  descriptions  of  com  ?  Corn  and  all  kinds 
of  turnips,  but  ntver  of  poMture. 

14 124.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  no  damage  done  to  pasture 
by  hares  and  rabbits?  Wc  think  where  there  is  an  immwwi 
quantity  of  game,  the  pa.sturu  cannot  escape  altogether. 

14195.  You  may  havt!  heard  opinions  stated  as  to  the  number  of 
hares  or  rabbits,  say  hares,  which  art?  e«|ual  to  a  sheep  in  Ui« 
amount  which  they  ctmsunu' ;  have  jou  ever  funned  anr  opinion 
yourself  upon  that  iK>int?  There  is  no  certain  rules  to  judge  by  ; 
but  tlie  general  opinion  is.  that  firom  four  to  five  hares  roamiog 
through  the  whole  crop  are  equal  to  one  sheep. 

Mr.  Landale  remarked,  m  was  sttued  by  many  of  the  wit- 
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nesses,  that  the  landlord  fanning  well  and  keeping  game  at  tlie 
same  time,  really  proves  nothing^, 

14238.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  You  have  stated  that  game  preserving 
militates  against  good  farming  ;  do  you  mean  to.say  that  there  is  no 
good  farming  on  Captain  Wemyss's  estate '?  No,  I  do  not  say  that ; 
hut  I  say  when  once  game  is  preserved  to  a  large  extent,  it  dis- 
heartens the  fanners  ;  they  cannot  go  on  with  the  same  vigour  in 
their  operations. 

14239.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  state  that  there  is  no  good  farm- 
ing under  game  ?  No,  I  would  not  say  anything  of  the  sort  ;  but 
I  would  state  that  where  that  is  the  case  there  is  not  the  same  re- 
muneration for  what  they  lay  out. 

14240.  You  state  that  Captain  Wemyss  has  remunerated  them  ? 
Upon  those  five  farms. 

14241.  Does  Captain  Wemyss  himself  farm?    Yes,  he  does. 

14242.  Does  he  farm  well  ?     Veiy  well. 

14243.  Can  he  grow  crops  in  spite  of  the  game  ?  There  is  not  a 
doubt  of  it;  he  grows  very  fine  crops,  and  he  suffers  a  good  deal 
from  that ;  but  then  the  land  is  his  ow)i,  and  the  game  is  his  cum. 

14244.  That  makes  a  good  deal  of  difierence,  does  it  ?  It  makes 
a  good  deal  of  difierence,  certainly. 

14245.  But  he  gets  very  fine  crops?    He  raises  very  good  crops. 

14246.  In  spite  of  the  game  ?  Yes ;  though  he  suffers  from  tibe 
game,  he  raises  very  good  crops. 

14247.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  as  good  farming 
on  the  estate  of  Captain  Wemyss  as  there  is  on  any  estate  where 
there  is  no  game  ?  I  should  say  that  there  is  as  good  fanning  on 
Captain  Wemyss'  as  on  any  other  estate ;  but  if  a  tenant  farms 
ever  so  well,  and  if  he  loses  upon  his  produce  £50  or  £100  yearly, 
it  must  tell  upon  his  operations. 

14250.  The  farmers  fann  better  near  the  landlord's  residence 
than  they  do  at  a  distance,  do  they  not  ?  I  would  not  say  so  ;  I 
do  not  think  that  good  farming  at  all  depends  upon  being  near  the 
landlord's  residence. 

14251.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  farmer  is  more  pleased  to  farm 
with  his  landlord's  approbation,  than  he  is  without  it?  I  perfectly 
agree  with  that ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that  at  all. 

14252.  Whom  do  you  rent  of  ?  I  hold  from  Captain  Wemyss  ; 
I  am  a  feuer. 

Mr.  Pusey,  whose  authority  on  agricultiu'e  is  veiy  great,  also 
spoke  of  die  injury  game  occasions. 

7679.  Mr.  Bright.]  In  an  answer  to  a  former  question,  you  re- 
marked upon  the  effect  of  the  presen'ation  of  game  being  to  generate 
a  feeling  amongst  the  labourers  that  they  were  objects  of  suspicion. 
Do  you  consider  that  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  labourers  is  calculated  to  diminish  or  destroy  their  self-respect? 
I  beg  to  say  that  what  I  stated  referred  to  what  I  had  done  mvself, 
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not  to  the  conduct  of  oth  I  '  \nen.     I  think  tliat  him.    l   inivi; 

done  away  with  ih<'gam« .  rers  seem  to  inn  to  f.al  ih  u.^-  i\i  s 

fnc  frniii  ,1  ri  which  ihi-y  lay  und«.Tl"  '  1  that  thu  rela- 

tions arc  i.  ■  Ttahlo  than  tlioy  were  {  1 

TGSO.  With  is  it  wiiiiiu  vi  U^dge 

that  men  who  1  f  poaching  ot.  j,  are 

fi  nf  game  jireserver:*  tui  game- 

k^  1  their  supposed  knowledgo 

of  the  habits  of  game  ?     I  am  not  aware  of  the  rircumrtam». 

7081.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  gamekeeper  or 
assistant  received  a  certain  sum  for  every  conviction  of  a  person  for 
an  ofT''ii. ..  iitx.rt  the  estate?     I  am  not  conversant  with  the  practice 
of  otl  uen,  and  I  would  rather  not  speak  to  it ;  but  J  ihink^ 

at  to  y^.....  ..i.. ijcrs,  the  tyttem  has  become  extremely  artificial.     A 

keeper's  life  is  one  of  great  hardship  ;  he  is  lying  in  the  snow  for 
four  or  five  hours  soi-  ••■•  ■  in  a  winter's  night ;  and  I  cannot  look 
U|)on  tlie  pursuit  of  .  >  k«pt  under  tliose  circumstances  as 

till-  same  sort  of  thiiij^  as  ua-  natural  sport  in  a  wild  country,  where 
til-  ;.,':ime  cannot  be  taken  in  any  other  way.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
(/amtkeeper's  profusion  is  at  all  a  profession  which  is  advantageous 
to  his  life  or  character. 

768-^.  Has  it  ever  suggested  itself  to  you,  that  the  tffect  of  giving 
tlie  fanner  more  complete  possession  of  his  land,  with  res|>e<'t  to 
all  that  lives  upon  it,  and  relieving  him  en  il  of 

game,  would   tend   to   raise  his  chanicter.  the 

labourer,  and  t 
spirit '.'     I  \rnv. 

tiiular  CIV  I 

liavf  no  .i  ( 

feci  coustiUratile  irritation  upon  the  subject,   u 
from  goml fttling  toumrds  his  landlord.     It  is  u    .  _  .    . 

ance  to  him,  as  1  said  before,  independently  of  the  !i  he 

has  been  at  great  pains  in  putting  m  his  crops,  to  :  '1«^. 

over  wliicli  ho  has  no  control,  helping  themsolvt-s  \ 
please.     It  mutt  take  off  his  pleasure  in  looking  at  hu  j... 
it  would  bo  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  U)  him  to  tind.  ti 

fv   •  ,       •:  -•  > 1    ••   -v  not  inti  ••'■  :•   '  ■•  itli  by  m^.•ttJl^*  u>cr 

\'.  • 

4unt.    \\  lui  rrx^Mri  ID  in,   ri'latiou    i  .    t<  nant  and  tll6 

gamekeeper,  do  you  think  there  is  anytl .  >  > . i  to  the  tenant 

in  h»\  ;;    .  ..  1   his  fann, 

oviT  \  1       -    I  I         i   to  U*  to 

s.  ■    ^.    ;i    .   ,..■   h.. 

..;;,-.  ;:.,.'  t!i.' 
1  ■.:     ,i.;.i.';-l    tii.- 

•  ■■■  •:     jMV  .il.J 

no 
Hii»ie  to  II  1  I  '    Ki  .  I  t  r 

villtail.  I   :". :;!.  1  ;i...; 
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myself.  The  keeper  had  told  me  for  a  long  time  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  destroy  the  rabbits  upon  the  land.  I  set  another 
person  to  destroy  them,  who  caught  700  rabbits.  The  keeper  then 
thought  that  he  should  lose  all  the  rabbits,  and  he  caught  about 
2,000  in  six  weeks  time. 

7684.  Chairman.]  Did  you  give  the  keeper  the  rabbits  ?    I  did. 

7685.  Is  that  a  universal  rule  ?  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  universal; 
but  it  is  vei*y  common  for  the  keeper  to  have  them,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  landowner  to  prevent  the  keeper  from  taking  the 
rabbits. 

7686.  Mr.  Bright.]  In  that  case  the  Committee  may  presume 
that  the  gamekeeper  has  a  direct  interest  in  opposition  to  the 
interests  of  the  farmer?  And  the  landlord  too  ;  I  doubt  whether 
any  regulation  made  between  the  landowner  and  the  keeper  as  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  rabbits  will  be  effectual. 

7687.  Chairman.]  If  the  landlord  takes  the  rabbits  himself,  what 
interest  has  the  gamekeeper  in  keeping  up  the  breed  ?  I  doubt 
whether  the  landlord  can  prevent  the  keeper  from  appropriating  the 
rabbits. 

7688.  Is  it  more  easy  for  the  keeper  to  sell  rabbits  than  to  seil 
hares  ?    No,  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  more  easy. 

7689.  Then  that  would  apply  to  all  game,  as  well  to  rabbits  ? 
That  would  apply  to  all  game,  but  rabbits  are  much  more  easily 
multiplied  than  other  game. 

7690.  Do  you  think  that  a  gamekeeper  whose  master  takes  the 
mbbits  for  himself  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  an 
opportunity  of  disposing  of  such  a  number  of  rabbits  without 
observation  as  would  give  him  a  considerable  interest  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  breed  of  rabbits  on  the  estate  ?  I  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  in  the  landowner's  power  to  prevent  the  keeper  from 
making  money  by  the  rabbits.  In  many  instances  I  know  that  the 
landlords  have  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  their  keepers  from 
encouraging  rabbits. 

7743.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  You  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow 
winter  vetches  where  there  is  game  to  a  great  extent,  yet  you  say 
that  you  are  aware  that  game  is  preserved  and  farming  also  followed 
to  its  highest  extent  in  Norfolk  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  do 
not  grow  winter  vetches  in  Norfolk  ?  I  do  not  think  I  said  that  it 
was  impossible  to  grow  winter  vetches.  What  I  said  was  this  :  that 
my  principal  tenant  had  given  up  the  growth  of  winter  vetches 
whilst  there  was  that  quantity  of  game,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
game  was  abolished  he  began  to  grow  them  again ;  and  on  another 
farm,  where  there  had  been  twelve  acres  of  winter  vetches,  half  of 
them  were  destroyed. 

7744.  Might  not  that  have  arisen  by  damage  done  by  the  rabbits? 
No ;  this  was  clearly  done  by  hares.  It  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  any  cover. 

7745.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  a  gentleman  may  amuse 
himself  with  moderate  preserves  of  game,  without  following  it  quite 
to  the  extent  to  which  vou  admit  that  you  did,  and  that  he  may 
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Hinuse  himself  with  a  moderate  stfx;k  of  game  aiul  not  injure  his 
tenants  to  any  great  extent?  Certainly;  but  it  is  difficult  for 
owners  of  sumll  properties  to  keep  up  game  now,  unless  in  a 
neiglibourhood  where  all  equally  presence. 

The  immense  des;  f  agricultural  produce,  shown  from 

the  foregoing  extracts  to  be  occasioned  by  game,  is  an  evil  of 
national  concern  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  tliat  the  practice 
of  gimie  preserving  is  extending,  that  most  l:irjre  landed  propri- 
etors presence  gmnr  and  th*-  --iiialli'r  (iim-s  ;!•  wuring  to  do 
so,  and  tliat  our  growing  population  daily  demunds  an  increasing 
supply  of  food,  few  can  doubt  that  the  prompt  interference  of 
the  legislating  is  required. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GAME   PRESERVING   HAS   A   MOST  INJURIOUS  EFFECT  UPON  THE 
INDEPENDENCE    AND    COMFORT   OF   TENANT   FARMERS.      • 

The  reader  will  have  seen  sometliing  of  the  restrictions  under 
■which  tenants  are  placed  to  protect  the  game,  in  tlie  extracts 
taken  from  the  evidence  of  preservers  under  a  former  division. 
I  here  shall  let  them  tell  their  own  tale.  The  gamekeepei*s  and 
game  watchers  are  constant  and  natural  sources  of  annoyance 
to  the  farmer.  Who  could  feel  himself  master  of  his  own  farm 
when  dogged  about  by  a  gamekeeper  ? 

57.  Mr.  Bright.]  Are  you  aware  whether  fai'mers  where  game  is 
preserved  are  subjected  to  annoyance,  and  insolence,  and  depreda- 
tions, and  inconvenience  of  various  kinds,  from  the  presence  of  the 
gamekeepers  ?    Yes. 

58-9.  Do  you  recollect  any  particular  cases  ?  When  I  had  the 
farm  I  have  mentioned,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  firing  off  powder  to 
shoot  off  the  crows,  and  the  gamekeepers  would  be  running  after 
me  and  watching  me,  and  I  consider  that  a  man  following  you  when 
you  are  about  the  business  of  the  farm  is  a  considerable  annoyance. 

179.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.']  You  state  that  you  conceive  that  the- pre- 
servation of  game  is  hostile  to  the  independence  of  the  class  of 
farmers  generally ;  on  what  do  you  form  that  conclusion  ?  I  con- 
sider that  whenever  a  person  happens  unfortunately  to  get  into  a 
farm  where  game  is  preseiwed,  it  is  not  all  farmers  that  are  enabled 
to  shift  out  of  a  farm,  consequently  they  are  obliged  to  remain  in 
in  that  state,  and  their  property  is  decreasing  yearly. 

180.  Do  you  mean  independence  of  station,  or  independence  of 
pocket  ?    As  regards  pocket  and  station  too. 

181.  You  think  they  go  together  ?     I  think  they  will. 

182.  You  state  that  you  think  it  impossible  to  bring  landlord 
and  tenant  together  with  respect  to  game,  and  you  particularly 
alluded  to  noblemen  ;  do  you  think  it  impossible  to  bring  a  tenant 
and  a  nobleman  together,  as  landlord  and  tenant,  with  respect  to 
game  ?  I  do  not  say  it  is  quite  impossible  ;  I  do  not  think  a  tenant 
ever  would  wish  to  annoy  a  landlord  as  regards  a  fair  quantity  of 
game  being  kept,  although  it  would  do  injury  to  a  certain  extent. 
We  only  complain  where  a  quantity  is  preserved,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

183.  Who  do  you  think  ought  to  be  a  judge  of  the  quantity  of  game 
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i'  In;  landlord  or  the  tenant?     I  ythatit 

II',  i  by  jndilftrent  parties;  partic-  ::  the  two. 

Uti'Z.  Mr.  Vttitert.]  Did  you  quit  the  first  occupation  you  have 
mentioned  in  consciiuence  of  any  dispute  about  the  game  ?     Yes. 

'iS'i.  You  quitted  your  farm  in  consequence  of  the  annoyance 
that  the  game  occasioned  to  you,  and  the  dispute  that  arose  between 
you  and  your  landlord  upon  that  subject?  The  game  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause,  and  the  right  of  way  was  another  cause. 

:237.  Game  was  preserved  where  you  held  under  Lord  Bate,  and 
it  is  not  preserved  where  you  hold  now?  It  Is  not  preserved  where 
I  h'lM  at  the  present  moment. 

v;t^    Thtn  VdU  ai.  '  ',->  of  tlie  difference  between 

holding  uudi  r  a  lai.  -  .  game,  and  under  one  who 

ot?  1  mu. 
How  long  have  you  been  a  farmer?  All  my  lifetime;  I 
wkL-y  bred  a  fanner,  and  I  followed  it  all  my  life,  with  the  exception 
of  one  year  and  a  half.  After  leaving  this  farm,  I  said  I  never 
uould  become  the  occupier  of  land  again  if  I  could  find  any  other 
occupation,  and  I  then  came  to  London  and  bought  a  brewery ;  I 
was  here  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

252.  You  have  been  asked  about  barley  bought  to  feed  game ; 
do  you,  as  a  farmer,  consider  that  any  compensation  for  the  mis- 
<lii.  r  that    the   game  does?     No,  not  at  all;  because  it  is  only 
sed  for  the  game  when  the  farmer's  is  all  consumed. 

'■-■'.  What  would  become  of  that  barley  if  the  landlord  did  not 
}>urchase  it  for  his  pheasants?  The  barley  I  have  acid  in  that  in- 
stauce  I  should  have  sold  for  making  malt. 

2.^6.  Do  you  suy  tlmt  the  land  would  be  better  cultivated,  and 
tiiat  {lersons  of  more  capital  and  skill  would  engage  in  farming,  if 
it  was  not  for  the  game  ?    Yes. 

257.  You  have  no  doubt  of  it?    Not  the  alights- 

a.^iH,  And  you  l>«'lieve  that  all  the  coa8eqaenoe^  w  6x>m 

g'>  1  uce  a  greater  annoyance  to  f  I  do. 

e  to  th«  spy  system,  by  pe«-|  ug  upon 

the  lui  rd.  to  see  the  stale  of  the  game, 

you  ci'\.  _       e?     It  is. 

•  *>"■  it  produces  til-feeling  between  the  tenant  and  landlord? 
//  aiicayt  doet  tpkere  tmmt  i$  wtuntd. 

i<67.  Mr.  Burroufkea.]  With  regard  to  the  compensatMMi  gtren 
to  them  for  taking  care  of  the  partridges'  and  pheasants'  nests,  is 
not  it  in  your  power  to  control  your  own  men  upon  your  fann  ? 
\\  I'  runiiiif  !ilvvnv.»  ].«>  uifij  the  men. 

••>m  so  as  not  to  make  it  worth  their  while 

'<  HKii.iities?    Wepaytliem;  but  when  they  are 

tiolds.  they  run  against  a  votmg  haxe  or  a  phe*> 

keeper  comes   n  i     '       '  I   then  they   tell  the 

found  a  partndc<  *•  Where  is  it  ?"  and 

ti.  T(l.:it.;1,    i'  I  complain  of  is,  that 

t):  ^<>ndibrV>ttl^ofbeer, 

ond  ^^  iiu  I :  jm  the  hMfMr  in  that  way. 
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554.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Yoii  said  in  your  first  examination,  as 
regarded  the  gamekeepers,  that  they  ai'e  always  following  you  about 
the  land,  and  that  you  are  unpleasantly  watched  by  them  ?  I  said, 
in  many  instances. 

555.  You  have  since  said  that  the  gamekeepers  are  never  suf- 
ficiently about  your  premises  to  be  any  protection  to  your  fowls  and 
other  Y)roperty  ?     I  do  not  believe  they  are. 

556.  Then  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  statement  j'ou 
made,  that  whenever  you  go  out  with  a  gun  you  are  unpleasantly 
watched  by  the  keepers  ?  That  is  generally  in  the  field  at  a  distance, 
a  mile  away  from  the  house,  when  you  go  to  shoot  the  croics. 

Mr.  Nowlson  spoke  strongly  upon  the  social  degradation 
inflicted  by  the  game  laws  on  tenant  farmers. 

Mr.  Hoiighton  tells  the  same  tale. 

Mr.  Hay  ward  came  in  collision  with  the  gamekeepers  from 
bird  keeping. 

Tenants,  though  suffering  from  game,  are  slow  in  complain- 
ing ;  they  do  not  like  to  be  thought  giimiblere,  as  was  pointedly 
said  by  Mr.  Pusey  in  rejily  to  questions  by  the  game  preservers, 
which  contained  insinuations  against  the  good  faith  of  fanners' 
complaints  about  game. 

77Q8.  Then  it  must  be  the  fact,  that  unless  the  tenant  expressly 
assigns  the  game  to  his  landlord,  the  game  upon  the  land  belongs 
to  the  tenant?  The  tenant  makes  in  that  respect  what  bargain  he 
pleases,  no  doubt,  when  he  enters  upon  the  land,  but  still  if  game 
is  increased  to  an  excess  it  is  a  very  different  thing  for  a  tenant  to 
refuse  to  enter  upon  a  farm,  and  to  give  up  the  farm  when  he  has 
once  entered  upon  the  cultivation. 

7731.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  When  a  tenant  makes  an  arrangement 
with  his  landlord,  as  regards  the  game  upon  a  farm,  is  it  not 
the  custom  for  the  tenant  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  game  there 
is  on  it  ?  I  do  not  think  tenants  generally  scnitinize  that  minutely. 
A  tenant,  when  he  is  about  a  farm,  may  be  eager  to  take  it,  and  I 
can  easily  conceive  that  a  case  of  hardship  might  arise  in  this  way ; 
if  he  takes  it  on  a  lease,  and  finds  a  moderate  quantity  of  game,  he 
might  leave  the  game  to  his  landlord  rather  than  lose  the  farm,  but 
the  game  might  be  increased  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  the  course 
of  that  lease,  and  he  would  have  no  remedy.  That  might  easily 
happen  where  the  landlord  became  an  absentee,  and  the  game  was 
let  to  a  third  party. 

773t2.  Is  not  it  in  the  tenant's  power  to  stipulate  that  the  game 
shall  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  extent  to  which  he  finds 
the  land  stocked  when  he  takes  the  farm  ?  It  is  in  his  power  to  do 
so,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  define  those  limits ;  and,  besides,  a 
tenant  when  he  wishes  to  take  a  farm  would  be  unwilling  to  pro- 
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poso  any.  sUpulalion  which  implied  a  want  of  confidtnet  in  ki$ 
landlord. 

The  lollowiuj^  uccount,  by  Mr.  SauiultTs,  of  a  aisjime  wan 
the  keeper  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  annoyance  farmers 
endure  from  game. 

5376,  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Have  you  any  sons  ?    Yes. 

5377.  How  many  ?     Two. 

537H.  Did  they  ever  get  into  hot  water  about  the  game?  No; 
th«'  kt'»'j>er  went  up  .once  with  a  most  infamous  story  to  Mr.  Sturt ; 
my  son  shot  at  a  rat  just  in  the  evening ;  the  kee|>er  went  up  and 
told  ^ilr.  Slurt,  and  he  mentioned  a  certain  place  where  my  son 
shot  otf  the  gun,  and  it  was  proved  by  a  man  who  was  standing 
there  at  the  samo  time,  that  he  was  not  within  two  furlongs  of  the 
distance  of  the  place  when*  he  said  he  tired  the  gun. 

,')3T9  Where  was  he  when  he  fired  the  gun?  About  a  furlong 
and  a  hal  f  from  my  house. 

4380.  Where  was  the  rat  supposed  to  be?     Near  to  some  ricks. 

5381.  How  near  was  he  to  the  rick?    Within  20  or  30  yards. 

538:2.  Did  not  the  rabbits  and  game  come  out  close  to  the  ricks? 
Perluips  they  did. 

53H3.  What  happened  after  the  keeper  reported  it?  The  keeper 
took  away  the  gun  from  him. 

53(<4.  What  happened  then?  My  son  followed  him  up;  the 
keeper  went  to  Mr.  Sturt  and  told  him,  and  the  keeper  was  told  to 
bring  tho  gim  back  again. 

53H5.  What  was  the  keeper's  name ?    Shave." 

5386.  How  long  was  it  after  that  before  you  spoke  to  the  keeper 
•'*  I  do  not  know  that  I  ha\ff  spoken  to  the  man  tinee  ;  I  went 
Mr.  Sturt  the  next  morning,  bt^cause  I  was  not  satisfied 
about  it ;  Mr.  Sturt  was  very  short  about  it,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
very  well  satisfied  ;  and  he  said  tlist  if  he  had  «;hot  a  pheasant  he 
should  have   taken   no   notice  of  it;   he   ;  y  light  of  it; 

/  dn  not  kiiou-  that  I  hare  sfwkfn  to  Shave  »ii> 

5101.  Mr.  J5a/»A«*."  Doyouholdunderaitywnttenagreemcnt?  Yes. 

5iO"4.  Is  there  anvthiug  respecting  game  in  this  agreement?  I 
anil  not  to  destroy  the  game,  but  we  have  noticing  mon-  tlum  par- 
tridges, and  ('iiptain  Foster  shoots  over  it.  Mr.  Balstom  gives 
C'aptaiu  Foster  tlie  leave  to  sh<H)t  oTer  it  I  have  a  right  to  kill 
all  the  rabbits.  Thtt-is  h  •  '  '  ♦  "trren  in  the  cliff,  and  that  is 
my  right. 

'5403,  Do  you  rent  it  '  IHai  1-  :  i  with  the  fanv  !  '■•♦  ♦^'* 
rabbit  warren. 

5i»i4.  To  whom  do  you  let  it?  1  let  it  to  a  man  oi  un  xuuw  oi' 
l^ags ;  hi!  has  had  it  many  years ;  he  rented  it  of  Mr.   Halstom 

*  Yet  tUs  maa  bad  the  iadlreci  power  of  controUbg  aD  lbs  wIimm's  ftnufaig 

operatiusa. 
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when  he  occupied  the  farm,  and  he  rented  it  of  the  last  tenant,  and 
he  rents  it  of  me. 

5405.  What  does  he  pay  you  for  it?    £15. 

5406.  The  rent  of  that  warren  is  inchided  in  your  rent  ?    Yes. 

5407.  Then  are  rabbits  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  Not 
more  than  in  the  warren  in  the  chff ;  we  cannot  destroy  them  there. 

5408.  You  were  aware  of  that  when  you  took  the  farm  ?  I  was 
aware  of  the  warren ;  and  I  knew  that  I  had  the  right  to  let  the 
•warren,  and  I  did  not  fear  the  damage  as  I  did  when  I  had  no  chance 
of  killing  them. 

54*21.  This  dispute  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Sturt's  keeper  ;  how 
long  was  that  previous  to  your  giving  notice  to  quit?  I  beheve  it 
was  after  I  gave  notice  to  quit,  but  I  will  not  speak  positively  to 
that ;  but  I  never  had  any  dispute  with  the  keeper.  After  the 
dispute  with  my  son,  I  never  spoke  a  word  to  him,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent  about  it. 

5422.  Lord  G.  Bentinck.]  You  said  that  the  average  damage 
done  by  the  game  to  you  amounted  to  about  £150  a  year,  and  you 
would  have  given  £100  a  year  more  for  your  farm  if  it  had  been 
free  from  hares  apd  rabbits ;  did  you  ever  offer  Mr.  Stui-t  £100  a 
year  more  for  the  farm  if  he  would  allow  you  to  kill  all  the  hares 
and  rabbits  ?  No ;  I  do  not  suppose  if  I  had  offered  Mr.  Sturt 
£500  a  year  he  would  have  taken  it. 

5439.  Mr.  Bright.]  You  stated  that  your  son  was  charged  with 
having  shot  at  some  game,  although  he  had  only  shot  at  a  rat. 
Then  you  stated  that  the  keeper  took  the  gun  away  from  your  son  ? 
He  did. 

6440.  What  age  was  your  son  then  ?    He  was  about  18  or  19. 

5441.  Was  it  his  gun  or  yours?     My  gun. 

5442.  Did  the  keeper  ask  him  for  it  civilly?  I  did  not  see 
him  ;  I  did  not  happen  to  be  at  home  in  the  evening ;  if  I  had  he 
would  not  have  been  out  wnth  the  gun. 

5443.  Did  he  ask  him  for  it,  or  did  he  force  it  out  of  his  hand? 
He  wrenched  it  out  of  his  hand. 

5444.  Where  did  he  take  the  gun  to?    He  took  it  to  Mr.  Sturt. 

5445.  When  did  you  get  it  back?  The  same  night;  my  son 
followed  him  up  to  Mr.  Sturt's.  The  keeper  went  up  to  Mr.  Sturt's, 
and  saw  Mr.  Sturt,  and  Mr.  Sturt  told  him  he  was  to  bring  the 
gun  back  again.  I  did  not  happen  to  be  at  home  that  evening, 
nor  yet  his  mother,  and  I  was  very  sorry  for  it,  and  I  went  up  to 
Mr.  Sturt's  the  next  morning,  and  he  made  very  light  of  it ;  he 
would  not  talk  anything  about  it,  and  he  said,  "  Saunders,  I  should 
have  taken  no  notice  of  it  if  he  had  shot  a  pheasant." 

5446.  It  is  common  for  gamekeepers  to  interfere  with  tenants  or 
their  families  in  mattei-s  of  that  kind,  and  to  be  meddlesome  and 
impertinent  ?  That  is  the  case  with  some,  but  till  the  keeper  came 
that  Mr.  Sturt  has  got  now,  I  never  had  any  dispute  about  the  mat- 
ter ;  there  was  nothing  at  all  until  the  last  three  years  I  was  there, 
and  that  man  seemed  very  arbitrary, 

5447.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  gamekeepers  in  thus  inter- 
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fering  have  caused  disputes  between  landlords  and  tenants  fre- 
quently ?     Jt  is  very  frequently  the  case. 

544«.  Do  you  know  whf^ther  it  is  their  practice  to  shoot  dogs  or 

'*«t8  h  ?  They  frequently  kill  thecals,  and  there 

hav(,' 1  out  the  dogs  ;  but  I  never  had  a  dog  killed, 

but  wfe  frequeuily  had  our  cats  killed ;  they  vould  bait  the  traps 
close  home  for  the  cats. 

5419.  Where  were  the  cat*  caught  ?  In  the  cover,  close  up  to 
the  yard. 

5453.  In  passing  through  different  parts  of  the  country,  have 
you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  game  does  considerable 
damage  to  many  other  farmers  besides  yourself  ?  No ;  I  do  not  know 
that  ever  I  interfered  anything  about  it ;  /  vas  always  disgusted 
enottffh  at  my  own,  that  I  did  not  interfere  much  with  other  people's. 

57C2.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  How  should  you  be  able  to  say  whether 

those  bad  places  were  produced  by  game  or  by  other  causes  ?     If 

■        were  parts  of  the  field  standing  as  wheat,  of  course,  if  I  was 

in  as  a  stranger  to  value  the  crop,  I  must  to  a  great  extent 

testimony  which  I  received  from  the  farmer  as  to  the 

'  lit  of  the  soil,  as  to  his  sowing  it,  and  r-^  to  it<?  coming 

up  afu  r  that.     I  should  suppose  that,  from  the  ^  he  gave 

me,  I  should  be  competent  to  judge  what  the  deli'  ere,  and 

I  '■hoiild  Bce  what  was  standing  on  the  land  as  a  crup. 

■  ''•*)'i.  Then  you  must  rest  your  judgment  in  the  case  upon  the 
rt'{K)rt  of  an  interested  party?  So  far  I  should  have  no  other 
source,  as  a  perfect  stranger  called  in. 

5764.  Would  you  consider  that  to  be  sufficient  ground  on  which 
to  form  a  sound  judgment  as  regards  such  a  transaction?  /  should 
hope  that  an  honest  farmer  would  make  a  fair,  honeit  itatement.* 

5765.  Supposing  ho  is  not  an  honest  fanner?  It  would  not  be 
for  me  to  judge. 

The  tone  of  the  game  presenrera  on  the  Committee  towards 
the  farmer  wkncases  may  bo  suppoeed  to  indicate  somewhat  of 
the  general  s])int  wliich  a  passion  tot  game  b^ts. 

And  a  similar  petulant  inquiry,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  inquiry* 
drew  down  on  the  questioner  the  following  just  rebuke  from 
Mr.  i*iisey. 

7707.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  had  been  many  hares  or  rabbits 
on  th<>  land  when  thi<«  happened,  some  fkrmers  would' not  have 
iH'en  wfll  |>).  :i<i  I  u,  iiiivo  assigned  the  loss  of  crop  to  the  stodE  of 
game  ?    I  sorry  to  impute  to  the  fkrmen  gsoerallj  that 

they  assign  : .  canaes  for  weir  lees  of  oropa ;  I  see  no  rstion 

for  I  he  imjmtauon. 

77uH.  In  your  own  knowledge  are  yea  not  awaro  that  men  aro 

*  Thit  mt  of  imntiatkm  oa  fiumm  was  the  «aal  iiAift  of  ths  pee- 

Mrren  when  damage  17  guM  was  proved. 
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very  much  inclined  to  charge  their  losses  against  what  may  be  a 
tangible  source  of  remuneration,  rather  than  to  lay  it  upon  any 
natural  cause,  or  the  failure  of  their  own  efforts  to  produce  that 
which  they  desire  ?  I  think  the  honourable  Member  is  as  well  able 
to  judge  of  human  conduct  generally  as  I  can  be. 

Mr.  Sliittler  also  mentioned  instances  of  annoyance  from 
keepers. 

5813.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  You  have  stated  that  the  gamekeepers 
shoot  dogs  and  cats  ;  have  you  lost  many  ?     I  lost  a  dog. 

5814.  How  do  you  know  that  the  gamekeeper  killed  it '?  It  went 
from  my  house  when  they  were  shooting  in  Mr.  Sturt's  covers  ;  it 
was  seen  by  my  men  to  go  across  to  them  in  the  cover ;  I  sent  my 
man  for  it,  and  it  could  not  be  found.  The  ne.xt  morning  the  man 
found  the  dog  buried  in  a  rabbit  s  earth,  in  a  cover  belonging  to 
Mr.  Sturt,  with  a  hole  bored  through  its  body  with  the  shot. 

5854.  You  took  a  petition  against  the  game  laws  to  Wimbome, 
to  get  it  signed  ?     I  did. 

5855.  Did  you  take  that  petition  to  the  market-room?    Yes. 

5856.  Did  you  solicit  the  farmers  there  to  sign  it?  I  laid  it  on 
the  table,  and  stated  to  them  that  it  was  for  them  to  read  it  and 
sign  it,  if  they  thought  proper. 

5868.  Have  you  been  an  enemy  to  game  all  your  life  ?  I  am  not 
an  enemy  to  a  fair  quantity  of  game  now. 

5869.  What  do  you  call  "  a  fair  quantity  of  game?"  That  that 
would  not  injure  the  farmer  to  a  great  extent  upon  his  land. 

5870.  Is  that  little  or  none  ?  1  suppose  a  little  game  every 
farmer  would  be  pleased  to  see,  for  the  amusement  of  gentlemen. 

5871.  What  does  a  "little  game  ''  amount  to?  It  is  not  for  me 
to  draw  the  line  exactly :  that  which  would  not  sufficiently  injure 
the  farmer  to  make  him  complain,  I  should  say,  xvoidd  be  a.  little 
quantity. 

5875.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  labouring  poor  in  your  vicinity  com- 
plain of  the  administration  of  the  game  laws  ?  I  lave  not  heard 
it  in  any  instance  in  particular.  It  is  generally  considered  that 
for  the  crimes  for  which  a  poacher  is  sent  to  prison,  there  is 
greater  harshness  than  if  the  same  man  went  to  steal  a  bundle  of 
sticks  out  of  my  hedge,  or  a  bag  of  turnips  out  of  my  field. 

5876.  Are  these  laws  most  unpopular  with  the  people  whose 
vices  they  restrain,  or  with  the  respectable  classes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?  I  thinli  they  all  feel  alike,  as  far  as  regards  the  game 
laws. 

5932.  Lord  George  Bentinck.]  You  stated  that  you  drew  up 
that  petition  which  was  signed  by  500  farmers  ?  Fanners  and 
traders. 

5933.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  are  your  notions  of 
the  alterations  that  should  take  place  in  the  game  laws  ?  I  cannot 
state  that.  We  only  point  out  to  a  certain  extent,  the  evil  which 
we  believe  to  arise  from  the  present  system,  and  v,e  leave  it  to  the 
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gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  what  alteration  they 
think  proper. 

1934.  Do  not  you  know  what  you  want  yourselves?  We  want 
an  altomtifiii :  we  want  less  game ;  less  annoyance ;  less  injury 
from  the  ganio. 

bOSb.  What  is  the  alteration  you  desire?  A  less  quantity  of 
game. 

Mr.  Chambers  si)eak8  of  the  insolence  of  gamekeepers. 
Mr.  Lock  hod  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  eft'ect  of  game  on  a 
fanner's  comfort. 

fil6.5.  Mr.  liriffht.]  Do  you  consider  the  circumstance  of  game 
piTSt-n'ing  to  be  favourable  U)  the  independence  of  the  fanner  or 
othenvise '.'     It  c«.'rtainly  is  not. 

8166.  Is  it  othenvise  ?    Certainly 

8108.  Have  you  a  son  grown  up  .'     Vrs. 

8109.  Has  he  ever  got  into  any  difliculty  in  connexion  with  this 
quc^4tion  of  giunu  ?  I  am  soiry  to  say  that  he  has  ;  at  least  he  was 
put  in  ditliculty,  ho  did  not  get  himself  in. 

HI 70.  Can  you  give  thi  Committee  u  brief  statement  of  the 
cirrumstanees  attending  it;  in  what  year  did  it  hapi)en?  In 
lb:J9. 

«171.  What  was  it  that  your  son  was  charged  with  11.-  was 
1   with  Iwing  sporting.      Th»*re  were  tw<>  one  of 

i  was  that  at  a  ceitjiiu  time  he  shut  at  a  parii .  i  another 

\uis  that  nt  a  c<TtaiM  time  he  was  beating  for  game. 

HI 7'^.  Was  it  on  your  {'arm*.'     Yes. 

81 7o.  Hy  whom  was  th  made?     I  do  not  know. 

Hi 74.  Who  laid  tht!  ill!  i  '     A  i>ol ice  officer.  , 

817.').  Who  gave  evideiioe  IkjIoh'  the  magistrates?  A  man  of 
tlie  name  of  Hudd,  a  gamekee])er  of  Mr  Villebois. 

8170.  Did  you  attend  the  court  on  that  occasion?  I  attended 
the  petty  sc-ssions. 

8177.  Where  were  tliey  held  ?     At  Downham  Market 

8178.  At  an  inn?  No;  tluy  were  !:  '  '  •  the  chambers  or 
rooms  of  the  clerk  of  the  magistrates. 

H179.  Who  was  on  the  bi'nch  on  tliat  •xcision  when  this  case 
was  brou;^ht  fomrard  ?  I  beg  to  say  that  ever}*  memorandum  to 
which  I  um  referring  now  Wiis  written  aUntr  live  years  ago.  Part 
t>f  them  have  Iweu  submitted  tn  my  lan<U<u«l.  and  part  of  them  have 
ab»nitt<Hl  Uj  the  (.  liancellor  of  tit  luer.     The  wh<J« 

liich  1  am  nl>ouf  to  stute  were  wi.  .i  nearly  t>ix  yean 

ago.  and  have  I"  !  to  thos«' p.iiiu  >. 

H\HtK  Will  \.  .re  the  niHgisirateii  tliat  attended  the 

court  on  that  day  .' 

8 1 H 1 .  1  s  M  r.  Bag  \ypr  of  Parliament "    Yc^ :  Member 

for  West  Norfolk. 

BI8y.  WhoeU?     Th-  :hurl/>flus.  i.t  r.idfirld 

for  »  very  short  time,   hm   ii.    \.iykuon  le! 
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Townley  also,  who  left  as  soon  as  the  proceedings  commenced ;  and 
Mr.  Villebois. 

8183.  At  that  time  had  Mr,  Villebois,  in  fact,  the  shooting  over 
your  farm  ?    Yes. 

8184.  Did  Mr.  Villebois's  gamekeeper  give  evidence?  He 
did. 

8185.  When  the  case  was  commenced  was  Mi*.  Villebois  sitting 
in  his  ordinary  place  with  the  other  magistrates  ?     He  was. 

8186.  Did  he  make  any  obsen'ation  with  respect  to  the  case  as 
it  was  going  on  ?     He  did. 

8187.  Do  you  recollect  what  he  said?  Yes.  The  infonnation 
was  laid  by  a  police  officer.  I  was  attending  for  my  son.  I  may 
state  that  I  was  prevented  getting  the  assistance  of  a  barrister 
because  of  the  Lynn  sessions ;  I  therefore  was  obliged  to  put  such 
questions  as  a  common  farmer  is  able  to  put.  I  asked  the  police 
officer  who  directed  him  to  lay  the  information.  The  man  refused 
to  tell  me,  or  hesitated.  Mr.  Villebois  told  him  that  he  had  no 
right  to  answer  the  question,  or  that  he  was  not  to  answer  the 
question,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

8188.  Did  the  other  magistrates  interfere  then?  I  spoke  of  his 
sitting  on  the  bench  both  as  prosecutor — which  I  considered  him 
to  be — and  as  a  magistrate  too. 

8189.  Until  you  made  that  observation,  did  the  other  magistrates 
object  in  any  way,  or  interfere  as  to  his  taking  any  part  in  the 
matter  ?    Not  till  after  I  had  made  that  observation. 

8190.  Did  Mr.  Villebois  then  remove  from  the  place  where  he 
had  been  pre\'iously  sitting  ?     Yes.  • 

8191.  To  what  part  of  the  court  did  he  remove?  He  removed 
from  the  part  of  the  table  where  the  magistrates  were  sitting  to  a 
seat  on  one  side. 

8192.  A  little  apart  from  the  other  magistrates?  Yes;  the 
magistrates  were  sitting  before  me,  and  Mr.  Villebois  in  the  centre, 
with  the  clerk  at  a  desk  at  the  corner,  on  a  level  with  the  table  at 
which  the  magistrates  were  sitting,  and  Mr.  Villebois  moved  and 
sat  in  the  clerk's  place. 

8193.  Did  Mr.  Villebois,  after  he  had  removed,  interfere  and 
make  any  remark  during  the  progress  of  the  case  ?  He  did  make 
some  remarks. 

8194.  Was  your  son  convicted  ?    Yes. 

8195.  Was  he  convicted  of  having  fired  at  a  partridge,  or  of 
having  been  beating  in  search  of  game  ?  He  was  convicted  of 
having  fired  at  a  partridge. 

8196.  What  was  the  amount  of  fine  imposed?    £'2. 

8197.  Were  there  any  expenses  ?    Yes, 

8198.  How  much?  I  forget;  under  a  pound,  I  believe,  but  I 
forget  the  exact  sum. 

8199.  Did  you  give  notice  of  appeal?     I  did. 

8200.  Was  the  appeal  prosecuted  ?     No. 

8201.  Why  not  ?  Because  I  was  given  to  understand  by  the  ma- 
gistrates present,  that  if  I  did  not  prosecute  the  appeal  no  ulterior 
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proc(>Mings  would  be  taken,  as  to  charging  him  for  th«  game 
ite,  or  any  other  expense*  incurred. 

..  What  ground  had  you  for  understanding  that?  The 
(kclaration  of  the  magiatrates  themselTes,  or  rather,  I  should  saj, 
perhaps,  the  magistrates'  clerk.  I  left  the  magistrates  in  consul- 
tation after  I  had  given  notice  of  appeal,  and  Mr.  Villebois  with 
them  :  and  when  1  came  back  the  magistrates'  clerk  advised  me  to 
drop  it.     He  said  that  there  would  be  no  ului'rior  proceedings,  and 

I  stated  to  the  bench  that  on  an  understanding  that  no  othu^r  pnv 
ceediugs  were  taken,  1  wsis  billing  to  withdraw  the  appeal.  The 
Kiii-h  of  tT)n<'!»tr<it<^  all  heard  both  him  and  me ;  and  at  all  events 
th.  V  .ii.l  II.  ■  1  it. 

>^'^";>.  .\k.  I  li  -  ♦*'"»•"  o"»'  «ni«viio«Ti»  rfn  jjie  ground  of  vuur 

sons  not  having  re  was. 

^^<>4.  Do  you  ..umxu  m--  mi.'iniaiion  was  laid?    Yes; 

it  was  laid  by  ih  of  taxes  at  Lynn.     Vickers,  I  think,  was 

his  name. 

8'206.  Did  the  case  come  before  the  Ownmisaiomwrs  of  Taxes  ? 
It  dill,  after  my  twice  attending. 

^Jt",«.  Who  were  the  commissioners  that  were  there;  can  you 
give  their  names?  Mr.  Bagge,  the  Rev.  Edward  Ilowman,  Mr. 
Villt-hois,  the  Kev.  Arthur  Loftus,  J,  Bradtield,  Es«i.,  the  Rev. 
<•  y,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jones.    I  do  not 

ki:  iter  name. 

>^\;  i  >.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  ? '  >is  upon  that  occasion 

sat  ;l•^  the  senior  or  presiding  comtii  i  He  sat  in  the  centre, 

aiii  li--  certainly  took  a  part  in  the  proceedings. 

^^J14.  Did  he  give  the  judgment?  I  caxioot  state  nbether  he 
did  or  not :  part  of  the  time  he  was  addressed  as  chairman,  or  he 
was  referrc<l  to  as  the  senior  magistnte ;  but  1  do  not  know  who 
gave  the  judgment. 

H^l.*).  Are  you  prepared  to  state  without  hesitation  that  Mr. 
Villebois  was  sitting  with  those  commissioners  on  that  daj,  and 
that  he  took  a  part  in  the  case  of  snrchaige  brought  sgainst  your 
son  ?    Most  decidedly.* 

Hiiia.  Are  there  many  keepers  on  jour  farm?  There  are  two. 
There  are  three  keepers  on  that  part  of  the  manor,  but  one  of  them 
seldom  or  never  comes  near  my  urm. 

xv>  17.  Ha«  it  come  to  your  knowledge  in  any  way  that  a  gune- 
k<  .•«pers  have  been  in  the  hatat  of  watching  tmrj 

II  t  rooeedings,  or  the  proceeding*  of  any  portioa  of 
}•  h  req>eet  to  game  upon  your  farm?  Thk  wmm 
/                         /i.  steterf  that  /or  ttfo  ytan  kt  had  hmm  comatmnOf 

That  he  had  been  watching  your  ton?    Yea ;  I  hare  the 

I)  that  I  put  to  him  then,  and  his  answer. 

*  Mr.  VlUsbois  aftwward  gave  a  rtrj  loose,  aad  lbs  jssiiosir  sisik  a  wy 
caotkms,  ooatradietian  tonaMoT  Mr.  LocklmaMeMalSiSadldnAlsBMBMB 
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8219.  Is  your  son  rather  fond  of  sporting  ?  Not  at  all ;  lie  lias 
business  to  cany  a  gun  about  the  farm  to  destroy  vermin,  but  not 
sporting ;  I  never  knew  him  go  out  a  day  sporting  in  my  life. 

8220.  Was  it  because  he  carried  a  gun  occasionally  to  drive  off 
crows  or  wood-pigeons  that  the  gamekeeper  suspected  him,  and 
thought  he  possibly  might  kill  game  ?     I  cannot  say. 

8221.  Was  not  the  gamekeeper  acting  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  in  watching  either  you  or  your  son,  or  a  labourer,  or  anybody 
else  who  carried  a  gun  ?  I  do  not  know-  whether  it  is  the  game- 
keeper's duty  or  not. 

8222.  Do  not  you  suppose  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  gamekeeper 
to  take  care  that  the  game  is  not  destroyed  by  anybody  ?  I 
do  not  think  it  is  anybody's  duty  to  watch  another  wheii  he  is 
about  his  business,  systematically,  as  he  swore  he  watched  my  son. 

8223.  You  object  to  it  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  done  sys- 
tematically ?    Yes,  if  you  ask  me  my  opinion. 

8224.  Do  you  feel  it,  and  do  you  believe  that  many  farmers  feel 
it  to  be  a  source  of  vnicomfortableness  that  they  should  have  a  spy 
upon  their  conduct  and  upon  that  of  their  family?  Certainly.  / 
have  heard  frequent  complaints  made  by  the  farmers  at  the  market- 
room  of  that. 

8225.  Is  there  much  good  feeling  between  gamekeepers  and 
farmers  generally  ?     Not  much,  I  believe. 

8226.  Do  you  know  whether  some  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  means  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  gamekeepers  by  means 
of  a  little  douceur  or  biibe  ?  I  am  afraid  that  some  are  mean 
enough  to  do  so. 

8227.  Do  you  know  whether  gamekeepers  are  in  the  habit  of 
destroying  dogs  or  cats  belonging  to  the  farmers  or  labourers,  or 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  game  preserves  ?  It  is  a  great 
nuisance  that  we  are  infested  with  rats,  and  we  can  seldom  keep  a 
cat  but  what  is  trapped.  I  have  not  had  an}^  dogs  for  years,  of  any 
kind. 

8228.  Then  taking  off  the  duty  on  dogs  was  no  relief  to  you  as 
an  agriculturist?  No.  it  was  not;  my  shepherd  has  a  dog,  but  I 
have  no  dog  of  any  description. 

8229.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  practice  of  letting  game  to  a 
third  party,  as  in  your  case,  is  more  obnoxious  and  more  injurious 
to  the  farmer  than  where  the  landlord  keeps  the  game  in  his  own 
hands  ?     I  believe  it  is  always  felt  to  be  so. 

8230.  Do  3'ou  think  a  remonstrance,  on  your  part,  to  Mr. 
Villebois,  on  the  ground  of  injury  by  game,  would  be  received  and 
attended  to  with  as  fair  a  chance  of  consideration  of  relief  as  it 
Avould  if  the  game  were  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Hanson  Berney,  and 
you  made  application  to  him  ?  I  should  say  certainly  not.  Mr. 
Villebois  was  applied  to  by  various  of  the  tenants,  and  he  has  given 
no  relief  to  them.  Sir  Hanson  Berney  has,  since  the  great  injury 
we  have  all  sustained  this  year,  been  applied  to,  and  he  has  come 
down  to  a  certain  extent  and  interfered,  findUifj  that  some  of.  his 
tenants  were  goini/  to  ruin  from,  it. 
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8231.  Have  you,  in  your  lease,  any  power  to  claim  compensatiun 
for  damage  done  by  game  ?  No ;  there  is  a  clause  enabling  nie  to 
call  ujwn  Sir  Hanson  Beniey,  if  there  is  great  injury  done  by  game, 
to  have  the  hares  destroyed. 

i<u:V2.  Have  you  ever  called  upon  him  to  do  so?  I  have; 
both  to  Sir  Hanson  and  to  his  agent,  and  he  has  interfered  verj 
recently. 

^•i-\-^.  Do  you  believe  that  he  has  made  an  application  to  Mr. 
ViU- 1  ois  on  the  subject  of  the  game?    I  know  that  he  has. 

M'^:34.  Is  it  aitomlcd  to  in  the  way  of  lessening  the  quantity? 
There  is  no  quantity  lessened  at  present ;  but  it  has  been  attended  to. 

h3'21.  Mr.  G.  BerheUy.]  How  do  you  '     that  with  what 

you  stated  to  the  tonunittee,  that  an  ini<^  nner  will  alwav<i 

avoid  a  farm  where  there  is  game  ?  Theic  \va->  uut  so  much  gamtf 
on  tlie  farm  when  I  took  it  by  a  great  deal  as  there  has  been  since. 
But  I  can  assure  the  Committee  that,  had  I  been  at  much  acquainted 
with  a  game  farm  as  J  am  now,  I  would  have  gone  out  of  busineu 
before  I  would  have  had  the  farm,  at  half  the  rent. 

>''-yli.  If  there  had  been  the  quantity  of  game  that  there  is  at 

?     Yes;  there  was  but  little  game  when  I  took  it. 

-  i.  Then  at  the  expiration  of  llie  four  years  that  have  to  run 

of  your  lease  is  it  your  intention  to  quit  the  farm  ?     1  cannot  tell 

that ;  my  intention  at  present,  if  there  is  as  much  game  as  there 

now  is,  certainly  is  to  quit  it. 

83*24.  It  remains  matter  of  doubt?  It  remains  matter  of  doubt 
whether  there  will  be  the  same  quantity  of  game,  or  whetlier  I  can 
have  a  provision  with  respect  to  the  game. 

8325.  It  remains  mere  matter  of  doubt  whether  you  quit  the 
farm  or  not  ?  It  remains  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  will  continue 
a  game  farm  or  not 

8U'26.  Then  it  remains  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  you  quit  the 
farm  or  not?  It  does  remain  so  far  a  matter  of  doubt;  but  my 
mind  is  at  present  to  quit  if  there  is  the  same  quantity  of  game, 
or  if  I  cannot  hire  the  game  myself  which  1  hare  offered  to  do 

•i    You  have  stated  that  game  preservii  in- 

icnce  of  thf  fann.'r  ;  how  do  you  explu :  be 

is  always  fearful  of  being  in  some  scrape  or  other  n  his 

game. 

83T7.  Why  should  he  be  fearful  always  of  getting  i 
if  he  conducts  himself  like  an  honest  man?     Hi-   \\n  ■ 
found,  that  the  woni  of  any  gamekeeper,  or  ;. 
to  lav  an  infunnation  against  him  alx>n*  <'' 
the  iilwill  of  his  landlord,  if  he  hapi)en 
and  of  other  game  preservers. 

WITH.     Whether  there  is  justice  in  t  at 

or  not  ?     /  am  sorry  to  say,  that  J  Aow  fuwi  •  jftid 

to  gamekeepers,  let  their  character  be  wkmi  it  th*  rt- 

presentation  of  respectable  tenants. 

M.'>71».   Do  yon  niran  to  compliiin  of  nny  injustice  t 
soli?     1  do  coiiwdcr  that  he  wa<j  not  fairly  ircni 
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)ny  going  into  the  case  again  when  it  came  to  be  heard  upon  the 
double  charge  ;  I  having  agreed  not  to  appeal  against  the  convic- 
tion before,  upon  the  understanding  that  the  case  should  no  more 
be  entered  into,  they  refused  my  going  into  the  case  again,  on  the 
ground  of  the  former  conviction ;  and  therefore  I  was  mulcted  in 
the  double  certificate  duty,  and  for  that  I  wrote  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

8380.  Did  you  get  any  redress  ?  None.  His  answer  was,  that 
he  had  made  some  inquiries,  and  that  he  did  not  find  there  was 
any  necessity  for  his  interference. 

8381.  You  have  also  complained  that  it  is  a  grievance  to  have 
the  keepers  watching  the  farmer  ?  I  consider  that  it  is  an  injury 
to  any  man,  whenever  he  goes  out,  to  have  persons  to  spy  out  his 
actions  of  all  kinds. 

838^.  If  a  man  means  not  to  do  anything  improper,  why 
need  he  care  who  watches  him  ?  It  is  common  to  all  men,  let 
them  be  ever  so  honest,  that  thej  do  not  like  their  actions  to  be 
watched. 

8383.  Is  not  every  man  who  walks  the  streets  of  London  open 
to  the  vigilance  and  watchfulness  of  the  police  ?  Yes  ;  but  suppose 
it  was  the  business  of  a  particular  policeman  to  watch  him  in  all 
his  whereabouts,  what  a  complaint  rcould  be  made  about  it! 

8384.  As  the  keeper  is  for  the  protection  of  the  game  on  the 
farmer's  land,  can  he,  by  any  possibility,  watch  the  farmer's  land 
without  seeing  the  farmer  ?  That  is  a  different  thing.  This  man 
Rudd  declared,  when  he  was  on  oath,  in  answer  to  a  question 
which  I  put  to  him,  that  he  had  acted  as  a  spy  upon  my  son ;  that 
he  had  constantly  watched  liim,  not  the  farm,  and  that  his  assistants 
had  done  the  same. 

Mr.  Sewell,  like  the  other  witnesses,  had  come  into  collision 
■with  the  gamekeepers. 

Mr.  Cooper  gives  an  account  of  the  enormous  quantities  of 
game  fed  by  the  tenants,  which  are  sold  by  the  landlords.  It 
is  natural  that  such  things  should  excite  much  uncomfortable 
feeling. 

Mr.  Marris  alludes  to  the  vexations  arising  out  of  game. 

Mr.  Sturgeon's  peace  also  was  disturbed  by  the  game-keepere 
and  the  irritations  arising  from  game. 

The  feeling  amongst  farmers  seems  to  be,  that  they  do  not  ob- 
ject to  a  moderate  quantity  of  game  ;  but  unless  they  have  -the 
sole  or  concurrent  right  of  destroying  it,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  moderate  "  will  have  a  breadth  of  constmction  which  is 
ruinous  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Hob-son  referred  to  the  irritation  caused  by  game  hirers. 
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Mr.  Gordon  has  also  had  dist^cciuuuu  with  tlie  keepers. 

I'iOOQ.  Mr.,  JBri^Ar]  Have  jou  any  gamekeepers  upon  your 
fami  ?     Yes,  we  have  gamekeepers. 

J 20 in.  Aro  they  gamekeepers  appomted  by  Lord  Forester? 
Yes. 

l'20ll.  Have  you  ever  had  any  disagreement  with  the  keepers? 
Yes ;  I  have  had  disagreements  with  them  several  times. 

Ivjni"^.  On  what  ground  ?  I  made  a  practice,  for  the  last  two  or 
thrt'f  years,  of  sending  tlie  waggoner  and  one  of  the  men,  or  very 
often  i  go  myself  at  night,  with  a  brummick  and  mittens,  to  stop  the 
hares  into  the  covers  ;  that  is,  to  coal-tar  the  nooses  to  keep  them 
in  the  covers,  that  they  should  not  come  out,  and  all  the  rows  I 
ha\e  had  with  the  keepers  have  been  about  that 

1'2014.  Did  the  keei)er  object  to  your  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
hares  and  rabbits  out  of  the  farm  ?  He  does  not  object  to  it  now, 
but  he  did  at  one  time ;  but  he  found  that  I  would  not  be  hum- 
bugged in  that  way ;  but  he  threatened  to  kick  the  man  out  of  the 
tit  1.1,  and  he  said  that  he  would  serve  me  the  same  if  I  came. 

'  t.  Did  he  make  any  complaint  to  Lord  Forester  about  it? 
1  he  would. 
i.:'Ji5.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  Lord  Forester  about  it? 
Ye*!. 

n.  What  occurred  ?    He  told  Lord  Forester  that  I  drove 
s  out  of  the  barley  and  out  of  the  wheat,  and  ran  them 
a'uoui,  and  drove  them  on  to  anotlier  person  s  property,  and  that 
my   min   knf)cked   the   hares  on  their  heads.     I  went  to  Lord 
r<  at  it,  and  Lord  Forester  said  that  he  should  not  like 

11  y  any  of  the  hares,  and  he  hoped  I  would  not.     I  said 

i  not ;  on  the  contrary,  I  always  gave  my  men  orden  never 
...  the  pheasants;  not  to  hturt  a  pheasant's  nest,  or  a  part- 
ridge, or  anything  of  that  sort ;  that  all  I  did  was  to  drive  the  hares 
out,  and  I  tliought  it  was  very  hard  if  I  could  '•"»  iri.t,  .t  mix-  f.un 
jijojM'rty. 

I'2ni7.  Was  anything  said  about  the  rabL..,-  i^.i...  iw.v^«. 
said  hf  would  have  them  all  destroyed. 

IvjnlH.  Havp  r»       »     ■    !    1?    They  work  at  them ;  but  it 

is  iiii)><.ssihli   to  >3  they  work  all  the  sumnier; 

t)  '     M  does  at  tba  bottom 

f  hundred*. 
k  tiicre  are  as  maoy  haras 
I  can  oount  firom  4ft  to 

la. 

! ''    Twelvp  acres. 

ter  was  aatisfietl  that  yoa 
>s  or  therabbiu?     lam 

1        ;  .'    I  live  with  my  mothor 
.;ut. 
.).  Have  they  ever  had  ivo&on  to  conipliiiu  uf  any  uf  tbs 
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keepers?    Yes,  the  siiminor  before  last  they  were  most  grossly  in- 
sulted by  one  of  the  keepers. 

12024.  Under  what  pretence  was  it?  It  was  when  I  first  began 
to  drive  the  hares  out ;  at  first  I  was  driving  them  out  of  the 
barley;  I  did  not  happen  to  be  at  home ;  I.  ordered  the  man  to  do 
it;  the  keeper  ordered  the  man  out  of  the  field,  and  threatened  to 
kick  him  out  if  he  did  not  go  out,  and  he  came  down  to  the  house 
to  see  me.  I  did  not  happen  to  be  at  home  ;  he  was  half  drunk, 
and  he  blackguarded  my  aunt  in  the  most  shameable  manner. 

12025.  Do  you  mean  that  he  used  violent  language,  swearing 
and  so  on  ?  He  said  he  would  be  damned  if  he  would  have  it  done, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  that  the  man  should  not  drive  the  hares  about. 

12026.  Was  that  a  complaint  made  against  you,  became  your  oim 
men  were  driving  from  your  oun  jiroperty  anitnals  that  were  damaging 
your  oil- n  property  ?  Of  course  it  uas;  that  keeper  has  gone  away 
from  Lord  Forester's  now. 

12276.  If  the  farmer  had  the  right  of  destroying  the  game  that 
might  come  upon  his  land,  he  would  not  want  any  other  altera- 
tion ?    No. 

12277.  He  would  think  that  a  sufficient  protection  ?  He  would, 
and  I  am  certain  that  nine  farmers  out  of  ten  would  not  grumble 
at  having  game  enough  for  the  landlord  to  have  a  proper  day's 
sport;  one  or  two  coming  shooting  in  a  Christianlike  manner;  I 
mean  killing  something  now  and  then.  Let  them  be  satisfied  with 
killing  half  a  dozen  hares  in  a  day,  or  half  a  dozen  brace  of 
pheasants  ;  but  not  such  an  immense  number. 

12278.  What  you  mean  by  shooting  in  "  a  Christianlike  man- 
ner," is  doing  the  thing  reasonably  ?  Yes  ;  I  like  reasonable  spoil 
as  well  as  anybody. 

12279.  If  the  farmer  had  a  right  to  destroy  the  game,  must  he 
not  give  up  his  own  time  for  it,  or  employ  a  person  to  do  it  for 
him  ?  He  might  do  it  when  he  was  walking  round  his  farm,  or 
when  he  likes  to  do  it:  perhaps  out  of  a  dozen  farmers,  if  they  had 
the  right  of  shooting  and  destroying  game,  there  ^vould  not  be 
more  than  two  or  three  that  would  care  about  it,  but  then  others 
would  do  it  for  them. 

12281.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  one  farmer  who  worked  like 
a  labourer  upon  his  property  ;  in  such  a  case  he  must  depend  upon 
his  labour  to  destroy  the  game  upon  his  land  ?  Yes,  unless  he  had  time 
to  destroy  it  himself ;  at  any  rate  a  tenant  ought  to  have  the  rabbits 
upon  his  farm  :  I  think  that  is  a  very  hard  case  if  a  tenant  cannot 
have  a  few  rabbits  upon  his  own  farm. 

12282..  Are  you  aware  that  you  may  kill  the  rabbits  upon  your 
own  farm  if  there  is  no  stipulation  to  the  contraiy  ?  You  can  do 
that,  I  suppose,  hiit  they  have  the  jwwer  of  turning  you  out  of  the 
farm  if  you  do  it. 

12283.  But  you  are  aware  that  either  game  or  rabbits  may  be 
destroyed  by  the  tenant  when  no  arrangement  is  made  with  the 
landlord  to  the  contrary  ?  Yes,  but  then  the  landlord  might  give 
you  notice. 
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liiJK4.  You  would  expect  to  be  visited  by  the  keeper,  and  de- 
sired not  to  meddle  with  tlieni  ?    Y<  >. 

And  all  the  mischief  is  maintained  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two 
days'  puerile  amusement. 

12521.  '^Ir.  Bright.]  How  often  does  I/>rd  Forester  shoot  upon 
your  farm  or  upon  the  covers  about  your  farm  ?  Never  but  once  a 
year  upon  ;ny  bide  of  the  brook. 

\'ibi'i.  What  sort  of  shooting  is  it *is  it  battue  shooting ?    Yes. 

l'^5'-J.'J.  IIow  many  people  come  to  shoot  generally?  Sometimes 
•ir  or  five  besides  his  Lordship  ;  sometimes  three,  sometimes  sL\. 

1*4524.  Uow  many  hours  does  it  take  them  generally  at  that  sort 
of  sport  ?  They  come  abotU  a  quarter  to  eleven,  perhaps,  or  half- 
past  ten,  and  I  generalli/  see  the  game-cart  going  away  towards 
.  three  or  half-past  tkree. 

12525.  Then  do  you  consider,  that  for  the  sake  of  those  six 
hours'  sport  in  a  year,  which  is  afforded  by  the  game  upon  your 
farm,  you  are  encumbered  witli  all  this  damage  /  Yes,  I  do ;  if 
they  would  come  and  shoot  oftener  that  is  what  I  want. 

12536.  Y'ou  were  asked  about  tarring  fences  ;  whose  fences  were 
they  that  you  tarred  ?  Some  of  my  oum,  and  some  of  them  were 
copy  fouces  ;  the  copy  fences  generally  belong  to  the  landlord,  be- 
cause the  landlord  generally  keeps  them  in  repair. 

125;) 7.  Did  you  tar  them  on  your  side  or  on  the  other  side  ?  On 
my  side  ;  I  never  went  into  tlie  cover. 

I25;jy.  Did  you  consider  it  a  great  hardship,  after  expending 

ur  money  upon  the  farm  in  growing  crops,  and  seeing  them  de- 
voured by  those  vermin,  kept  for  the  amusement  of  a  party  one 
day  in  the  year,  that  you  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  put  a  little  tar, 
in  order  to  prevelit  the  game  doing  you  further  damage  ?  A  very 
great  hardship. 

12539.  Is  it  your  opinion  tliat  game  preserving  is  seriously  in- 
jurious to  agriculture,  as  a  pursuit,  and  to  the  farmers  and  labourers 
engaged  in  it .'     I  am  certain  it  is ;  decidedly  so. 

Mr.  WcKxlward  referred  to  the  trouble  his  labourers  have  en- 
dured through  the  game. 

12013.  ^Ir.  Britjht.]  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  a  verv' con- 
siderable number  of  labourers  have,  at  one  time  «jr  unotlier.  been 
charged  with,  and  convicted  of,  offences  against  the  game  laws  in 
your  district?  Y'es;  I  believe  tliey  have  ;  but  I  think  there  is  a 
p<'rson  from  Worcester  who  can  give  better  evidence  upon  that  head 
than  I  rnn. 

120!  f  your  own  labourers  or  bovs  over  boon  charged 

with  <>:  the  game  laws,  and  convicted?     Yes;  1  had 

two  1)1  about  14  or  15  or  16  years  of  age;  they  witb  boy» 

that  I  1  Mve  the  plough  during  tlie  time  Uie  snow  was  on 

the  ground  last  winter;  they  were  convicted  of  catching  a  rabbit, 

.8 
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and  they  were  imprisoned  for  six  weeks  ;  after  those  hoys  were  im- 
prisoned I  had  no  boys  to  go  tvith  my  teams  till  I  could  find  others. 

12726.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  You  stated  that  you  know  labourers 
that  have  been  convicted  for  poaching,  and  you  say  that  two  of  your 
plough-boys  were  convicted  for  killing  a  rabbit,  and  imprisoned  for 
six  weeks,  and  that  your  teams  were  left  without  boys  till  you  could 
get  others  ?    Yes. 

12727.  Were  those  two  steady  boys  ?    Yes,  two  very  good  boys. 

12728.  Was  there  nothing  ever  against  them  before  ?  I  think 
one  had  been  convicted  before,  but  he  was  a  very  good  boy  in  my 
work. 

12729.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  was  convicted  while  he  was 
in  your  service  ?    Yes,  but  he  was  a  very  good  boy  in  my  work. 

12730.  Then  you  had  no  reason  to  be  surprised,  in  this  instance, 
that  he  was  convicted  again  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  ought 
to  have  been  a  warning  to  him. 

The  followiug  expresses  the  farmers'  opinion  about  the 
game,  which  is  the  rational  one. 

12712.  Mr.  O.  Berkeley.]  How  long  have  you  been  a  farmer? 
Something  like  20  years. 

12713.  You  say  that  the  game  on  one  or  two  of  those  farms  is 
let  to  strangers  ;  do  you  think  it  better  that  the  landlord  should 
shoot  there  himself  than  that  he  should  let  it  to  a  stranger  ?  I 
think  the  farmer  ought  to  have  what  his  land  grows,  and  if  he  grows 
game  he  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  killing  it. 

12714.  Has  not  the  farmer  the  privilege  of  killing  it  ?  I  have 
not  myself. 

12715.  Supposing  you  quit  your  present  farm,  and  take  another 
on  lease,  and  nothing  is  said  about  the  game,  who  will  have  the 
privilege  of  killing  it  then  ?     I  should  consider  that  I  have. 

12716.  If  you  have  got  the  power  of  killing  it,  and  nothing  is 
said  about  it  in  your  lease,  then  the  game  belongs  to  the  tenant 
and  not  to  the  landlord  ?     I  should  consider  so. 

12717.  Then  it  must  be  your  signature  that  gives  it  to  the  land- 
lord, must  it  not  ?  I  do  not  know  what  agreement  other  people 
may  make  about  it. 

12718.  Supposing  an  agreement  was  made  between  you  and  your 
landlord  for  the  farm,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  kill  the  game, 
would  you  not  have  to  sign  a  document  giving  the  game  to  him  ? 
I  will  never  take  a  game  farm. 

Mr.  Gauntley  repeatedly  says  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
tenants,  who  are  intended  to  be  compensated,  complain  bit- 
terly of  the  game. 

14104.  Lord  G.Bentinck.]  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land's tenants  would  rather  have  no  game  and  no  compensation  ? 
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'  ly  belief  is.  that  tbey  would  rather  hate  no  game  and  no  compen- 
sjitjon,  witli  tlie  same  rents  that  they  now  pay  ;  that  those  who  pay 
the  rents  would  rather  be  without  the  compensation  and  without 
t?  that  many  of  them  have  expressed  many  times,  and  I 

1:  reas'in  t«  know  that  it  is  so. 

lllo.'j.  In  til  nt  that  you  laid  before  the  Committee  I 

w'p  that  you  va.  aniage  done  to  the  meadow  land  at  from 

an  acre  .'     Yes,  but  5s.  would  ii  '  '  the  whole; 

l  be  some  meadows  that  mijrht  ■  •  game;  if  a 

meaduw  escapes,  the  coii:  uuihuig  ;  but  I  have 

seen  damage  which  1    •       ^  an    lu-re  done    to    a 

meadow,  a  very  good  piece  at  the  end  of  a  wood.  I  was  valuing  the 
game  damage,  and  I  took  notice  of  that,  and  I  could  not  value  that 
at  less  than  30s.  an  acre ;  the  meadow  was  beaten  down  and  covered 
with  excrement ;  they  make  the  hay  stink,  and  the  grass  so  bad 

lat  in  many  parts  the  cattle  will  not  eat  it,  because  it  stinks. 

1 4 1 39.  Mr.  Bright.]  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  discontinuance  of  keeping 
L^ime  would  be  felt  as  a  very  considerable  relief  to  the  farmers,  and 
:;  —  "'  '  'iffit  to  the  labouring  classes?  I  think  so  ;  it  is  a  demo- 
r  ng  as  it  is  ;  it  sets  one  man  as  a  tiger  against  another, 

quarruiinig  and  fighting  about  it. 

Mr.  I.AndaIe  shows  thai  t^uTners  are  as  much 

irritated  by  game  as  their  br  ■     -;- 

Mr.  Piisey's  evidence,  as  i 

ig  produced  by  the  abandonment  ot  tjst 

'«s  and  their  labourer^,  fully  bears  out  lliat  «  iint 

t  rs. 

Samuel  Adams,  a  gamekeeper,  called  by  the  game  preservers, 
made  some  statements  which  seem  fully  to  justify  the  irritation 
in  which  farmers  regard  the  intrusion  of  gar  '■"  •  -^  •••■  •• 
their  farms. 

The  reader  will  remember  tlie  statem-iit  1.\  n^  wit- 

Ay-.   pi  .  1      {•  ^  remonstrance  on  tin-  i  rd  Bol« 

I  the  game,  and  that  in  c.m  a  pro- 

ome  of  the  managers  of  the  c^ 

fjaiiie  <ii-iuia  \n;  uiininished,  wliich  prombe  had  not  ucou  pcr- 

formeti.     Of  course,   the   game  preserrers  on  the  coounHtao 

ommunicated  with  Ix>rd  Bolton's  peopl*  result  w, 

his  law  agent,  Mr.  Geo,  Lamb,  an  at  Bastng- 

was  cxanrmed,  Feb..   l«in.  to  (  Mr.  B!;itrL*s 

I    :     not  meait  \\w  vexed  qu- 

thnngh,  aooorUiug  to  Mr.  LionVs  owu  t>haw- 
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ing,  there  was  much  foundation  for  the  statement ;  but  I  shall 
extract  some  passages  from  this  part  of  the  evidence  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  sort  of  debasing  thraldrom  in  which 
tenants  who  submit  to  be  game-ridden  are  held  by  their  land- 
lords. That  every  tenant  had  complained  of  the  game  to  his 
neighbours  nobody  can  doubt,  I  have  never  known  the  tenant 
of  a  game-infested  farm  who  did  not,  that  tliey  had  signed  some 
formal  remonstrance  is  admitted,  and  yet  such  is  their  position, 
as  soon  as  it  comes  to  landlords'  ears  that  the  matter  had  oozed 
out  before  the  game  committee,  that  they  at  once  retracted.  Mr. 
Lamb  began  by  stating,  that  Mr.  Blatch  "  had  some  practice, 
chiefly  in  valuations  between  farmers;  that  it  was  confined 
chieily  to  valuations  between  incoming  and  outgoing  tenants," 
with  a  view  to  detract  from  his  judgment  as  a  valuer.  Now  it  is 
quite  obvious,  that  this  is  precisely  the  land  of  practice  best 
fitted  to  render  him  an  acciu-ate  valuer  of  injuries  done  by  game. 
Mr.  Lamb  also  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  the  various  cases  of 
injm*y  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blatch  by  the  statement  that  the  pai-ti- 
cular  persons  injured  were-  farming  with  insuflBcient  capital. 
Yej-y  likely  it  was  so ;  that  is  unhappily  the  rule  rather  than 
otherwise;  but  if  so,  the  cruelty  of  devouring  them  witli  game  was 
so  much  the  greater.  But  the  evidence  as  to  Lord  Bolton's 
tenantry  is  that  wliich  must  strike  nil  who  have  not  known  some- 
tliingof  the  interior  management  of  landed  jjroperty  with  wonder. 

52.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley. 1  From  your  agency  for  Lord  Bolton's 
estates,  and  your  reception  of  the  rents,  can  you  state  whether  the 
tenantry  on  the  Hackwood  estate  are,  generally  speaking,  con- 
tented ?  I  never  heard  a  question  about  game  till  jiist  about  the 
time  that  a  paper  signed  by  some  of  the  tenants  teas  sent  to  his 
Lordship. 

53.  Mr.  Blatch  has  stated  to  this  Committee,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  mischief  occasioned  by  preserves  of  game,  that  the  Hack- 
wood  tenantry  are  oppressed  and  discontented.  He  said,  "  Lady 
Bolton  gave  the  tenants  a  promise  through  her  agent ;  six  or  eight 
of  the  tenants  told  me  so.  They  sent  a  written  petition  to  Lady 
Bolton.  All  were  afraid  to  let  me  use  their  names,  except  one,  and 
his  name  was  Clark."  Do  you  know  Clark '?  Perfectly.  He  is  not 
a  tenant  of  Lord  Bolton.  The  father  is  ;  he  is  not.  He  manages 
a  farm  for  his  sister,  called  the  Four  Lanes,  but  he  is  not  a  tenant 
hi  ra  self. 

54.  That  is  Clark  the  younger?    Yes. 

55.  Are  you  aware  that  the  tenantry-  of  the  Hackwood  estates 
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liftvc  b*>en  informed  that  Mr.  Blatch  had  heen  using  their  names 
before  tins  Committee?  Yes;  and  the  tenantry  felt  certainly  in 
dignant  that  their  names  had  in  any  number,  or,  with  the  exception 
jjerhaps  of  Clark,  at  all  t>t'en  mad*;  use  of  in  any  way.  They  told 
me  that  thnj  did  not  authorise  it ;  and  they  have  themselvks 
CHOSEN'  TO  EXPRESS  THEiH  oHxioN,  whlch,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Committee,  I  will  put  in. 

50.  Will  you  read  it  ?  "  We,  the  undersigned  tenants  of  Lord 
Bolton,  having  heard  that  Mr.  William  lienr}-  Blatch,  of  Nulley, 
near  Basingstoke,  utterly  unautlwrised  hyus,  has  stated  before  the 
Committ'.-e  now  sitting  in  iuquir}'  as  to  the  op<Mation  of  the  game 
laws,  that  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity  regard  him  in  the  light  of  a 
consulting  counsel  between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  matters  relating 
to  damage  done  In'  game,  do  herein  dcclart'  for  ourselves,  that  ice 
tehollif  repudiate  and  unconditionally  deny  the  assertion  made  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Blatch.  We  have  never  consulted  him,  nor  do  we 
desire  in  any  way  to  be  supposed  to  coincide  witli  his  opinions.  Wo 
further  dtrlare,  that  neither  the  Rev.  John  Orde,  nor  Mr.  I.anib. 
nor  any  other  agent  of  Lord  Bolton,  have  ever  broken  faith  tcith 
ns."  (Mr.  Orde  is  a  relative  of  the  family;  he  is  in  no  respect  an 
agent  for  the  Haokwt>od  family.)  "  We  have  over}'  reliance  on  their 
word,  with  a  knowledge  Jrom  past  experience  that  by  dirtct  commu' 
nication  with  our  landlord,  which  they  always  promote,  or  through 
their  representation  to  his  lordship,  we  can  at  all  times  obtain  re- 
dress for  any  authenticated  grievance.  We  readily  testify  our 
conviction  of  the  general  and  extensive  advantages  and  gootl  which 
a  resident  landlord  do»s  in  the  vicinity  of  liis  himie,  and  feel 
pleasure  in  contributing  to  the  inducemtnl  for  a  country  life  by  the 
amusement  afforded  by  the  game  upon  our  farms.  We  b«'g  to  ;niil 
our  reprehension  of  foreign  and  oliicious  interference  beiw  >  u 
landlord  and  tenant,  that  ran  never  bt;  j>r<'ductive  of  go^xl  ;  it  is 
wholly  uncalled  Tor,  and  tends  to  destroy  a  mutual  reliance  on  right 
dealing  and  good  faith,  to  essential  to  the  happiness  both  of  the 
.  owner  and  occupier  of  the  soil.  Dated  the  1  t\th  day  of  June, 
1845." '■=  I  believe  the  Conunittee  will  find  that  tbat  is  signed  by 
every  tenant  who  signed  the  statement  to  Jx»rd  Bolton,  and  by 
many  more,  with  the  exception  of  young  Clark  himself,  who  is  not 
a  tenant. 

57.  Chairman]  In  fact,  is  that  signed  by  everj-  tenant  of  the 
Harkw<wMl  estat*' .'  No.  by  all  in  the  inmietliate  neighbourhood 
where  the  game  is  supposed  to  be.  The  tenants  wlio  have  si'^'ued 
that  o^'cupy  land  to  the  extent  of  rt,30(»  acres.  I  should  like,  in 
.iusii(  e  to  ix>rd  Bolton,  to  add.  that  not  having  a  desire  tliat  them 
sbuuUl  l)«»  any  damage  by  rabbits  upon  his  estate,  (for  the  game 
it!<elf  was  never  in  the  profusion  to  call  for  interference.)  here  is  « 
copy  of  a  note  written  by  Lady  Bolton  to  one  of  the  subncribeni  to 

*  Tho  readier  will  remember  that  Mr.  Blatch  was  «3MmiBcd  tn  Uta,  IHiA.  It 
cannot  eMune  olxcrvation  that  the  lanpage  in  which  ** the  tenants  bad  chofa 
to  cxprnM  their  o/wnton  "  wu  •ingtiUurijr  like  that  med  by  wms  ot  ths  gun* 
(ircwrvcra  on  the  rummittee. 
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that  declaration,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee  I  will 
read  it.  Lady  Bolton's  note  is  simply  this  :  "  Lady  Bolton  is  glad 
to  find  Mr.  Howlings  has  not  reason  to  complain  of  injury  by  game, 
and  will  give  immediate  orders  to  the  keepers  to  destroy  the  rab- 
bits,   BUT   IT   MUST   BE   DONE    BY    THE    KEEPERS    ONLY."      That   was 

Lady  Bolton's  letter  to  one  of  the  tenants  who  had  spoken  of  the 
rabbits  being  so  much  a-head ;  and  I  then  had  direction,  if  there 
was  any  complaint,  to  say  that  they  should  be  destroyed,*  arid  that 
was  about  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  that  was  the  audit  of 
Midsummer,  1845.  This  copy  of  Lady  Bolton's  note  is  inclosed  in 
a  letter  to  the  steward,  from  Mr.  Howlings,  in  which  he  says,  "  Sir, 
To  your  request  to  know  what  answer  I  received  from  Lady  Bolton, 
in  answer  to  the  under  subject,  I  cannot  find  her  ladyship "s  note  to 
me,  or  would  have  sent  it  to  you.  I  give  you  the  purport,  and  I 
believe  the  very  words.  Some  time  since,  a  message  was  sent  to 
me  and  the  tenantry  of  Old  Basing  from  her  ladyship,  that  orders 
were  given  to  the  keepers  to  destroy  all  the  rabbits;  and  further,  if 
they  found  her  orders  were  not  obeyed,  to  inform  her  of  it.  Finding 
the  rabbits  are  getting  a-head  on  my  farm  lately,  I  have  done  so  ;  / 
at  the  same  time  made  a  request  tJiat  J  might  dig  them  out  of  the 
banks.\ 

58.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Is  that  one  of  the  persons  who  signed  the 
petition  to  Lady  Bolton  as  regards  the  rabbits  '?    Yes. 

59.  Are  you  aware  how  that  petition,  to  which  a  few  signatures 
were  attached,  was  got  up  ?  1  cannot  say  that  I  am.  1  have  my 
suspicion ;  but  I  will  not  venture  to  state  anything  to  the  Com- 
mittee upon  that  subject.  It  is  signed  by  twelve  tenants  out  of 
forty. 

60.  Mr.  Blatch  has  stated,  in  answer  to  Question  4955,  that 
gentlemen's  words  were  not  worth  a  straw  ;  he  has  also  stated  in 
Answer  4957,  "  Lord  Bolton's  agent,"  meaning  yourself,  "  made 
such  promises :"  did  you  ever  make  any  promises  of  any  sort  to 
any  tenants  respecting  game  that  were  not  religiously  fulfilled  ? 
Never.  I  never  had  a  request  made  to  me  about  the  game  on  Lord 
Bolton's  estate. 

61.  Mr.  Blatch  has  also  spoken  of  three  tenants  who  are  afraid 
to  speak,  because  they  are  the  butcher,  baker,  and  miller,  who 
supply  the  establishment;  are  those  three  tenants  perfectly 
content  and  well  to  do?  Those  tenants  are  three  that  have 
signed  that  declaration;  they  have  lately  extended  their  farms 
under  Lord  Bolton  considerably,  and  both  previously  to  that 
statement  and  since  they  have  requested  to  have  a  lease  of  the 
farm.  I  consider  the  Bartons  to  have  perfectly  thriven  under  the 
Hackwood  protection,  both  as  millers,  butchers,  and  tenants. 

Had  this  matter  rested  here  it  would  have  been  impossible  not 

*  After  Mr.  Blatch  had  given  his  evidence,  observe. 

•}  Mark  with  what  'bated  breath  and  deep  humility  the  poor  tenant  begs  for 
leave  to  reap  where  he  sowed,  to  gatb^r  the  fruits  of  the  land  for  which  he  had 
paid  hard  cash  to  bis  landlord. 
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to  admire  the  hijjh-toned  independence  of  the  Hackwood 
tenantr)',  and  tlie  laciUty  with  which  tliey  can  "  at  all  times  ob- 
tain redress  for  any  authenticated  (game)  grievance."  But  the 
matter  did  not  rest  here.  Mr.  Bright  called  for  the  original 
dociunent  addressed  by  the  fanners  to  their  landlord,  which 
differs  not  a  little  from  their  recantation. 

89.  Mr.  Bright.]  With  respect  to  this  document  that  you  have 
produced,  sigrnd  by  some  of  the  tenants  of  Lord  Bolton,  you  al- 
luded to  some  former  paper,  with  respect  to  which  you  said  you 
had  8<^)ine  suspicion  relating  to  game ;  what  was  it  ?  This  is  it. 
(Producing  a  paper.) 

yy.  Will  you  nad  it ?— 

[  The  iame  was  read  as  follows  .•] 

**  March  the '20th,  184.5.  My  Lord, — Hoping  you  will  excuse 
the  liberty  we  are  taking  on  the  present  occasion,  we  humbly  beg  to 
call  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  great  damage  done  to  the  crops 
of  your  tenants  by  the  great  quantity  of  oamk  ruKSERVED  on  yocb 
ESTATE.  As  tenants  of  your  Lordship,  we  feel  reluctant  to  trouble 
you  on  this  occasion,  but  the  damage  already  done,  and  likely  to 
be  much  increased,  unless  some  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  it, 
toil  I  be  seriously  felt  by  us.  Wo  shall  at  all  times  be  pleased  to 
see,  and  will  render  assistance  to  preserve,  as  much  game  as  your 
Lordship  may  consider  requisite  for  the  recreation  of  yourself  and 
friends,  sincerely  hoping  your  Lordship  will  take  this  subject  into 
consideration,  and  order  some  measures  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  omt 
being  so  serioutiy  injured  by  the  game  as  we  are  at  present." 

91-2.  Is  this  the  original  document  ?    It  is. 

93.  This  is  signed  bv  1 2  persons  who  are  tenants  of  Lord  Bolton  ? 
Yes. 

94.  All  of  them 

86.  Is  this  Saniucl  Clark  a  tenant  of  Lord  Bolton?  Not  a 
tenant :  he  is  the  son  of  a  tenant,  and  the  brother  of  a  widow  who  is 
a  tenant. 

00.  Does  he  managt^  the  farm  for  his  father,  or  does  he  manage 
the  farm  for  his  sister?     I  believe  for  his  sister. 

97.  Then  is  he  really,  though  not  nominally,  a  holder  of  land  or 
having  an  inU>reflt  in  land  held  under  Lord  Bolton?  I  am  quite 
Hun^  Lord  Holton  would  not  let  him  be  his  tenant ;  ittfaet  kt  was 
not  a  tenant. 

98.  If  he  is  managing  the  farm  for  his  sister,  is  he  not  in  a  situa- 
tion just  as  coinmnent  to  sjK'ak  to  the  facts  as  if  ho  were  really  tho 
tenant  ?     Yes,  J  do  not  deny  that.* 

09.  How  far  do  those  names  upon  this  document  c<Krre8pond 
with  the  names  upon  the  ot:  '  iient  ?  You  have  ereiy  nama 
upon  the  other  docum(>nt  es  \,  I  think.     When  that  docu- 

ment was  signed,  it  was  menu<>a*ja  to  ma  by  on«  of  thsM  lenanta, 

*  Uow  rautioui  the  candid  kwj«r  bwcOMS ! 
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that  the  rabbits  were  getting  a-head,  and  they  wished  Lord  Bolton 
to  know  it.  I  said  the  most  proper  way  will  be  to  represent  it  to 
Lord  Bolton  himself. 

100.  Then  it  appears  that  this  was  got  up  at  your  recommenda- 
tion ?  No ;  a  tenant  told  me  he  had  a  complaint  to  make,  and  I 
requested  him  to  prefer  it  to  Lord  Bolton. 

101.  Do  you  know  when  that  was  ?  It  was  a  little  before  that 
document  was  signed. 

102.  Then  do  you  think  it  very  probable  that  it  arose  from  your 
recommendation  ?  No  ;  it  was  pre-r.esolved  upon,  I  consider,  be- 
cause I  heard  no  more  of  it. 

103.  If  a  tenant  complained  to  3'ou  of  the  game,  and  you  re- 
commended him  to  acquaint  Lord  Bolton  with  it,  and  you  saw 
afterwards  a  document  such  as  this,  drawn  up  and  presented  to 
Lord  Bolton,  complaining  of  the  game,  are  not  the  Committee 
justified  in  supposing  that  that  document  was  the  result  of  j-our 
recommendation?  1  have  no  objection  to  the  Committee  drawing 
that  inference.  I  heard  no  more  of  it  than  the  mention  of  it  to 
me.  I  wished  that  what  they  required  to  be  stated  by  any  tenant, 
should  be  stated  to  Jjord  Bolton. 

104.  You  stated  that  you  had  your  suspicions  about  that  docu- 
ment ;  do  not  you  think  that  the  inference  drawn  in  the  question 
is  a  legitimate  and  fair  one  from  the  facts  stated  ?  No,  and  I  will 
state  why.  One  of  the  farmers  who  has  been  specially  alluded  to 
in  the  evidence,  was  appealed  to  two  or  three  times  whether  he 
would  sign  it ;  and  he  was  told  that  it  alluded  to  the  rabbits.  His 
own  farm  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  Mr.  Orde,  who  was  shooting 
over  the  farm,  scarcely  found  a  hare  upon  it  during  the  year. 

105.  Do  you  believe  that  the  twelve  farmers  whose  names  are  at- 
tached to  this  are  men  competent  to  speak  to  the  fact  of  the  quan- 
tity of  game  or  rabbits  upon  this  property  ?     Yes. 

106.  Were  any  steps  taken  with  reference  to  tire  game  after  the 
presentation  of  this  memorial  to  Lord  Bolton  ?  I  heard  nothing 
of  it  for  months  aftenvards,*  nor  indeed  till  the  Committee  sat. 

107.  You  have  put  in  a  paper  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the 
tenantry  of  Lord  Bolton,  in  which  they  complain  of  Mr.  Blatch,  and 
declare  their  great  satisfaction  with  the  state  of  things  on  Lord 
Bolton's  property,  and  a  great  deal  besides ;  do  you  know  when 
this  was  drawn  up  ?    It  was  signed  at  the  audit  in  1845. 

108.  In  June,  1845  ?    Yes. 

109.  Were  you  present  at  that  audit  ?    I  was. 

110.  Was  there  a  dinner  of  the  tenantry  ?     There  always  is. 

111.  How  many  were  present  ?  At  the  Midsummer  audit  there 
arc  not  quite  so  many  as  the  other ;  between  30  and  40. 

1 12.  Who  was  there  besides  yourself  in  the  capacity  of  comman- 
der-in-chief?   Mr.  Orde. 

*  The  document  is  dated  the  20th  of  March,  the  Committee  examined  the 
first  witness  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  Mr.  Blatch  was  examined  on  the  2d  of 
May,  all  in  1845.  Yet  Mr.  Lamb  heard  nothing  of  it  for  "  months  afterwards;" 
perhaps  not  till  the  recantation  was  sent  down  ? 
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113.  Who  is  ^fr.  Orde  ?  Mr.  Orde  is  a  relative  of  Lord  Bolton, 
end  has  always  had  the  superinteudence  and  management  of  the 
estate  in  regard  to  sales  and  purchases,  and  adviser  to  the  family. 

114.  Is  he  the  brother  of  Lady  Bolton.''  He  is  no  relation  to 
Lady  Bolton  ;  he  married  Lady  Bolton's  sister. 

115.  What  is  Mr.  Orde  by  profession  ?  A  clergj-man  and  a  ma- 
gistrate ;  he  is  one  (»f  the  bent  magistrates  in  our  division. 

1 10.  What  livrng  has  he  ?     He  is  rector  of  Winslade. 

1 17.  What  else  has  he  besides  the  rector}'  of  Winslade  ?  has  ho 
any  other  living  ?  He  has  a  living  in  Yorkshire,  the  living  of 
Winsley,  near  Bolton  Hall. 

118.  Does  he  reside  in  Hampshire  the  whole  year  ?  Not  always. 

119.  Does  he  reside  any  part  of  the  year  in  Yorkshire?  Yes, 
every  year ;  he  goes  everj'  year  to  Yorkshire ;  the  time  he  resided 
there  I  do  not  know. 

I '.20.  Do  you  know  whether  he  goes  at  tlie  time  of  the  rent  audit 
of  the  parish  ?     He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rents  there. 

123.  You  say  I^Ir.  Orde  and  you  were  at  this  audit  when  this 
paper  was  agreed  upon  ?    Ye?. 

124.  Did  you  make  a  si)eeeh  to  the  tenantry,  or  did  Mr.  Orde 
make  it  ?  Mr.  Orde  spoke  to  the  tenants,  and  I  sjwke  to  them  also. 

125.  What  kind  of  speech  did  Mr.  Orde  generally  make  to  them  ? 
Mr.  Orde  always  speaks  to  them  for  j-ome  time. 

126.  How  long  did  he  speak  upon  that  occasion?    Ten  minute«<. 

127.  Do  you  think  he  did  not  speak  more  than  10  minuter  **  I 
do  not  think  he  did. 

Via.  Can  you  tell  who  it  was  that  drew  up  this  document  '  / 
eorrectei[  it. 

121>.  Who  drew  it  up  ?  I  should  have  no  objection  to  state  that, 
if  the  Committee  require  it. 

180.  Of  course  the  Committee  require  it  ?  It  iras  sritt  to  me  htf 
one  of  the  Honourable  Mfnh,'rs  of  the  Committee,  but  I  altered  it. 

131.  Have  you  any  to  state  which  Member  it  was? 
Not  the  least,  with  his  j               d, 

1 32.  Which  Member  of  the  Committee  sent  it  to  you  ?  Mr. 
Grautletj  Berkeleij. 

i;iS.  H.ive  you  the  original  which  he  sent  to  you  ?  No,  T  have  not. 

I'U.  What  were  the  alterations  you  made  in  it?  The  altera- 
tions which  I  made  were  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  what  wan  the  caji<' ; 
at  the  end,  I  Ix'lieve,  in  that  part  which  relates  to  right  feeling  and 
gmxl  faith,  so  essential  to  the  happiness  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

185.  Was  the  original  sent  down  to  you  a  sort  of  document  which 
wai  suitable  to  express  the  affectionate  ront«d«'nee  whi<h  there  is 
Ijetwpen  tenants  and  landowners  generally  ?  ThtalUnttion  vat  not 
nmsidt'rahle :  it  was  chiefly  what  1  have  stated. 

l.'UJ.  Did  vou  introduce  this  at  the  audit  dinner?    I  did  not. 

137.  Did  Mr.  Orde?    No. 

I.'JH.  Was  the  subject  of  the  previous  memorial  to  I^ord  Bolton 
spoken  of  at  that  audit  dinner  by  yournelf  or  by  Mr.  Oixlc  ?  It  was 
Klluded  to. 
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139.  By  both?  By  both;  I  do  not  know  whether  by  myself, 
probably  not,  but  Mr.  Orde  alluded  to  it  oertainly. 

140.  Are  you  aware  whether  Mr.  Orde  complained  of  the  tenants, 
or  found  fault  with  any  of  them  for  the  conduct  they  had  pursued 
in  signing  that  memorial  ?  He  alluded  to  it,  and  said  that  all  me- 
mory of  it  had  better  be  forgotten;  he  had  much  rather  it  should 
never  be  remembered. 

141.  Did  he  say  that  Lord  Bolton  or  himself  would  forgive  the 
conduct  which  the  tenants  had  pursued  in  that  matter  ?  Distinctly 
not. 

142.  Do  you  say  that  no  memorial  corresponding  with  this,  or 
like  this,  or  having  reference  to  this  subject,  was  spoken  of  or  in- 
troduced by  yourself,  or  Mr.  Orde,  at  that  audit  dinner  ?  I  do, 
till  after  I  had  left.  It  was  signed  by  the  tenants  after  I  had  left, 
and  no  allusion  was  made  to  it  during  the  time  I  was  there. 

143.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Orde  introduced  it  to  the  tenants 
after  you  had  left  ?  Mr.  Orde  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  My  clerk 
was  there  and  left  it,  that  the  tenants  should  sign  it  if  they  thought 
proper  without  any  solicitation /■■  and   they   signed  it  one  after 

THE    OTHER. 

144.  Were  you  in  the  room  when  any  of  the  names  were  signed 
to  it  ?     No. 

145.  Was  Mr.  Orde  ?     No. 

146.  You  are  sure  of  that?    Yes. 

147.  Was  your  clerk  there  when  they  signed  it  ?     /  cannot  say. 

148.  Whose  handwriting  is  this  in?     I  do  not  know. 

149.  Do  you  think  it  was  written  in  your  ofl&ce?  It  certainly 
was  not. 

150.  If  you  had  the  original  in  your  possession,  which  you  re- 
ceived from  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  and  if  this  was  produced 
at  that  audit  dinner,  you  and  Mr.  Orde  having  been  the  chief  per- 
sons at  the  dinner,  are  you  not  able  to  state  who  it  was  that  copied 
this  ?  I  do  not  know  whose  writing  it  is.  It  was  copied  at  my  re- 
guest.     I  have  no  hesitation  to  slate  that. 

151.  Then  your  clerk  took  it  to  the  audit  dinner  ?     He  did. 

152.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  this  somewhat  singular 
fact,  that  the  memorial  to  Lord  Bolton,  upon  the  20th  of  March, 
1845,  complained,  in  as  strong  language  as  tenants  who  talk  in 
such  a  very  humble  manner  as  these  do,  durst  use,  of  the  damage 
by  game,  and  that  in  June,  1845,  only  three  months  afterwards, 
those  very  tenants  sign  another  paper,  in  which,  although  not  in 
direct  terms,  yet  in  reality,  they  deny  all  that  they  have  said  in  the 
former  paper  ?  I  believe  their  minds  had  been  excessively  inflamed 
by  conversations  and  addresses  upon  the  subject,  and  that  was  the 
chief  reason  why  they  did,  almost  against  their  inclination,  sign  the 

first  \  document. 

153.  Who  had  addressed  them  on  the  subject,  and  had  thus  in- 
flamed them  ?     I  am  speaking  of  ray  belief  with   regard  to  the 

*  How  delicate !  t  Query,  the  second. 
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papers  which  had  i  ni  the  desire  which  many  had 

to  get  up  a  little  n_  ,        '  • 

154.  Many  j>eople  m  that  neighbourhood?  In  our  neighbour- 
hood. 

155.  Whoso  addresses  do  you  refer  to  as  having  inflamed  tho 
feelings  of  the  tenants?  I  saw  none  myself;  but  I  believe  that  to 
be  the  case,  from  their  signing  the  other  declaration  afterwards, 
and  f- ''••—;••  '  'ho  feeling  of  indignation  they  had  in  their  minds 
aga;  venturing  to  represent  their  sentiments  to  a  Com- 
mitiff  <)i  iiir  iiuuse. 

156.  You  have  stated  that,  comparatively  speaking,  there  is  no 
game  on  that  projx^rty ;  that  you  have  scarcely  ever  heard  a  com- 
plaint ;  and  that  you  think  you  never  heard  of  any  demand  of  a  re- 
duction of  rent  for  game  damage?  I  do  not  think,  in  my  whole 
accounts  for  the  parish,  there  has  been  a  single  payment  of  game 
damage  to  any  individual. 

167.  Yet  those  tenants,  who  I  presume  are  respectable  men,  come 
forward  in  March  and  state  great  damage  to  have  been  done  to  the 
crops  of  Lord  Bolton's  tenants  ?  1  think  the  one  declamation  doe* 
not  gainsay  the  allegations  in  the  other  as  to  game;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  rather  expresses  a  desire  that  there  should  be  game.  It  is 
merely  as  to  the  interference  of  parties  not  having  a  right  to  repre- 
sent their  sentiments. 

158.  But  from  your  putting  it  in,  and  from  your  answers  to  the 
questions  that  have  been  put  »<>  v<,m  h  ^  ..vi,l..nt  that  this  second 
memorial  is  drawn  up  to  c<  roduced  by  the 
statements  intlie  first?  I  L...  ^»n  ""r'-frfy 
considered,*  and  the  first  to  hav' 

159.  I)o<'s  that  mean  that  the  nm-  «ii>  ^m  u|>  uiiu<  r  im-  inir«jiKi*8 
of  Mr.  Ordo  and  yourself,  and  that  the  other  was  got  up  entirely 
without  yuur  interf<Tencc  ?  No;  the  farn  'ft  spontane- 
ously to  sign  that  counier-deel<tratum,  if  1 1  '  to  do  it ; 
not  a  word  would  have  been  said  to  any  one  Uiat  did  not  choose 
to  sign  it. 

160.  You  have  had  long  experience  in  these  things ;  is  it  not 
your  opinion  that  a  clfM-niiH'nt.  signed  voluntjirily  by  fanners  on  the 
28th  of  March,  st:  Kt.s,  is  at  least  as  important  sdocu* 
ment,  nnd  one  n^  i.inoe,  as  the  one  produced  at  the 
au!  ur  by  Mr.  Orde,  and  signed  in  the  pre- 
aeii  .  tenants  then  and  there  assembled  r  T 
thi                 i;  of  the  fanners  would  have  signed  Uiat  eounter 

rati  I  before  dinner  or  ui>on  any  <Mher  oc«asion,f  if 

Iw'en  put  Ik'fore  thetn.  it  }>•  rented  to  them  that  m 

had  taken  up<>ii  himself  to  >;,.;     :...  ir  opinions  and  feeling  v 

they  had  not  authorised  to  do  so. 

161.  Is  it  your  opinion  tliat  th<;  Committee  may  take  this  me- 
morial of  the  -^Oth  March  as  an  honest  and  oorreet  atatemwit  of  the 
opinion  of  those  fanners  with  respect  to  the  proper^  thej  hold  tm- 
dcr  I/ord  Bolton  ?     1  do  not  think  the  one  gaiuMja  the  oChar. 

*  By  whom?  f  Tbero  ouiaoc  b«  the  dl^Milt  doobt  gf  that. 
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162.  May  this  be  relied  upon?  I  do  not  wish  to  repudiate  that 
at  all ;  I  desire  that  the  Committee  should  have  every  intbrmatiou 
respecting  it;  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  a  more  contented  or  united 
tenantrj-  does  not  exist  than  that  on  the  Hackwood  estate. 

If  the  committee  had  produced  no  other  evidence  against  the 
game  system  tlian  that  contained  in  Mr.  Lamb's  evidence,  its 
labour,  heavy  as  it  was,  would  not  have  been  bestowed  in  vain. 

But  the  evidence  Avhicli  relates  to  the  effect  of  game  upon  the 
comfort  and  social  position  of  fanners  would  not  be  complete 
Avithout  some  passages  from  the  examination  of  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley,  the  game  presei'ver's  champion,  who  discloses  the  way 
the  tenants  are  regarded  by  preservers.  Mr.  Berkeley  saw  the 
damage  the  evidence  was  doing  to  his  adored  system,  and  gal- 
lantly— perhaps  when  some  of  his  testimony  has  been  read,  it 
will  be  said  more  gallantly  than  wisely — threw  himself  into  the 
breach,  and  requested  to  be  examined  in  support  of  game  and 
the  game  laws. 

15427.  Lord  G.  Bent'wck.]  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  game  preservation  ?     Yes. 

15428.  Have  you  avy  knowledge  of  farming?    A  little. 

15429.  Have  you  presei-ved  game  on  your  own  lands,  or  those 
belonging  to  members  of  your  family,  or  have  you  rented  the  sport- 
ing rights  of  others  ?  I  have  preserved  game  on  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  my  family,  and  I  have  also  rented  the  game  on  the  estates 
of  others. 

1 5430.  Do  you  find  it  easier  to  preserve  game  on  your  o^^^a  pro- 
perty or  that  of  your  famil}-,  or  on  property  where  you  rent  the 
game  of  a  stranger?  I  find  it  easier  to  preserve  game  over  lands 
belongmg  to  my  family,  because  there  you  insure  the  co-operation,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  the  tenantry.  On  lauds  where  I  am  the  renter 
of  the  goxnc  o\\\j .  I  have  found  some  difficuhy ;  because  where  the 
owner  of  the  estate  does  not  preserve  himself,  the  shooting  has  very 
often  been  tacitly  given  to  the  tenant,  and  then  when  a  thii'd  per- 
son comes  between  the  landlord  and  the  ^tenant,  the  tenant  m  fre- 
quently dissatisfied. 

15431.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  tenant  has  good  right  to  l)e 
dissatisfied  under  those  circumstances  ?  No,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  tenant  has  any  right  to  be  dissatisfied,  because  the  game  being 
the  property  of  the  landlord,  he  has  ariyht  to  dispose  of  it  in  anyway 
he  pleases ;  and  besides  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  fact  of  the  sportiny 
rights  being  given  to  any  tenant  invariably  interferes  with  the  good 
cultivation  of  the  land. 

15437.  Plave  you  made  any  obsen'ations  upon  the  damage  done 
to  agricultural  produce   by  game  and  rabbits  ?    I  have,  verj'  fre 
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quently ;  indeed,  all  my  life ;  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
Bening  it  during  ray  practice  in  the  preservation  of  game,  I  should 
say  for  30  years. 

15411.  Ha.s  it  come  within  your  own  obsenation,  whether  in 
many  instances,  where  a  deficiency  of  crop  has  arisen  Irom  bad 
fanning,  such  deficiency  has  been  cliarged  by  the  occupyiiig  tenant 
upon  the  game  ?  Yes,  very  frequently ;  I  have  ktwirn  instances 
where  barley  has  never  come  »/>  at  all ;  where  the  seed  has  never 
appeared  ;  for  I  have  seen  the  land,  and  visited  the  land  from  th»? 
time  of  its  sowing  till  the  time  of  harvest,  and  that,  in  sf^me  in- 
stances, when  there  ha.s  been  no  pheasants,  and  but  few  partridges. 
I  have  known  places  where  no  seed  ever  appeared,  and  I  hace 
known  the  loss  of  the  barley  charyed  upon  the  yame.  In  my  present 
residence,  when  I  came  in  as  owner  of  the  game,  on  coming  upon 
the  farm,  the  first  tiling  which  I  did  was  to  walk  over  it  and  loiik 
at  its  capabilities  for  game,  and  the  state  of  the  crops  and  the  cul- 
tivation, and  I  found  in  that  instance,  and  in  other  instances  he- 
sides,  that  the  fanner  was  about  to  Itji^ve  his  land,  and  was  what  is 
called  cross-cropping  the  farm  by  a  succession  of  white  crops,  and 
by  ailopting  a  total  cessation  of  the  dung-cart :  and  1  have  set  a 
the  land  so  reduced  in  its  power  that  it  would  scarcely  bear  any 
crop  at  all,  unless  there  hapj)ened  to  be  a  vast  quantity  of  rain.  In 
those  cases,  when  I  came  upon  the  estate  there  was  no  game  what- 
ever, and  it  was  totally  impossible  to  assign  the  cause  of  the  damage 
to  the  game,  because  there  was  no  gauu'  there  to  do  it.  That  farm 
has  been  rendered  into  the  hands,  not  only  in  this  instance  but  in 
others  too,  of  the  incoming  tenant  in  its  exhausted  state,  and  that 
tenant  was  unable  to  grow  his  crops.  At  the  time  the  game  began 
to  increa.se,  though  they  increased  to  a  small  extent,  the  whole  of 
similar  deficiencies  of  cro])  which  I  found  there  on  coming  when 
there  was  no  game,  itv"  i<-><''-!ifit^hf  uttrihited  to  the  '/"""•  th.-r.- 
being  $ujficient  yame  Vj  .: '^    tn   /  r^  a  colour  for 

tativn.* 

15449.  In  giving  tli 
WOod.-pig(K)ns,  are  the  C  ommiucc   lo   uiiin  rsunui  hkh  muj  n. 
impress  uix)n  the  minds  of  the  Committee  that  all  the  dani 
done  byi\tK).l  ,  according  to  every  estimate  that  you  r.:i\>' 

seen  made  oi  .;ig(>  done  by  game,  would  in  fact  K?  set  down 

by  the  valuer  tu  the  account  of  the  game?  I'ndonbtedly  ;  in  fact  I 
hare  never  known  any  one  sinyle  instance  in  my  life  tu  the  contrary. 
1  have  lookt-d  at  the  damage  done  by  other  jM'Oi)le's  game  and  on 
other  jK'ople's  lands,  axid  1  have  known  what  has  pa'^sed  upon  my 
own ;  and  I  never  knew,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  a  valuer 
called  in  by  a  fanner  make  allowance  for  anv  stirli  damn'^i'  jipou 
the  land   as  ari>ing   from    insect,  atnic-  d 

damage;  but   in  every  sinyU  case  every  i-      _  «« 

•  It  wi!!  »-  •■ ...1..  -..,1  th»t  Mr.  PuMv,  who  <W»  know  goinethtng  of  far- 
men  u)<i  »•  gaute  preMrviag,  repadiatca  vocb  impttUukM  oo 
theiategt. .                     .rtfrnen. 
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been  set  doWit  io  the  game,  and  the  owner  of  the  game  charged  with 
the  damage. 

15450.  In  your  opinion,  if  it  was  alleged  that  the  deficiency  of 
a  crop  amounted  to  three  (quarters  of  corn  per  acre,  and  that  might 
properly  be  divided  equally  between  the  game  and  the  wire-worni 
and  other  insects,  and  wood-pigeons,  the  whole  of  that  damage 
would  be  set  down  and  charged  to  the  game  ?  Undotihtedhj  the 
whole  of  that  damage  icould  be  charged  upon  the  game ;  and  I  may 
be  permitted  here  to  remark,  that  the  valuer  is  very  often  apt,  as  I 
dare  say  the  Committee  may  have  heard,  to  judge  of  the  deficiency 
of  crop  in  one  pait  of  a  field,  by  the  standing  crop  on  the  rest  of 
the  field,  and  to  apportion  the  deficiencies  to  game.  Now  any  man 
of  practical  experience  must  be  aware,  that  bad  crops  of  grain,  where 
there  is  no  game,  frequently  take  root  and  arise  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  patchy  state,  that  is,  in  an  unequal  proportion,  and 
that  either  wet  furrows  or  the  peculiar  action  of  the  wire-woi'm,  or 
other  causes,  will  occasion  that  deficiency ;  the  valuer  then  takes  a 
valuation  by  what  remains  standing,  and  sets  down  those  portions 
so  destroyed  invariably  to  the  game.* 

15401.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
Mr.  VilUers.^  When  crops  fail  from  causes  for  which  the 
farmer  cannot  account,  or  from  aggressions  for  which  he  can 
find  no  tangible  defendant,  he  charges  his  loss  uj)on  the  hare  and 
pheasant.  They  have  a  visible  owner ;  their  presence  affords  him 
colour  for  complaint;  while  the  invisible  master  of  his  inveterate, 
but  almost  iiaipalpable  foe,  is  of  course  beyond  the  reach  of  remu- 
nerative demand.  Well  is  it  said  by  the  Agricultiu-al  Journal, 
"  that  birds  and  animals  are  the  farmer's  best  friends;'  and  truly 
can  I  affirm  that  in  1)9  cases  out  of  100  where  the  fortunes  of  men 
are  ruined,  the  unfortunate  loser  never  lays  the  cause  of  his  failure 
on  the  fault  that  ought  to  bear  the  blame  ;  it  is  "  this,"  or  "  that," 
in  connexion  with  some  other  circumstance,  that  has  ruined  him ; 
he  never  ruins  himself ;  neither  is  he  ruined  by  people  or  facts 
against  whom  he  has  not  real  or  imaginaiy  claims  ;  he  is  ruined 
by  things  which  he  declares  ought  still  to  establish  his  credit  and 
restore  his  failed  finances.  The  ruined  man  and  the  dixinken  man 
entertain  a  similarity  of  idea  ;  it  is  always  something,  or  somebody 
else's  fault,  that  shakes  the  solvency  of  the  one  ;  while  in  the  other, 
it  never  is  the  wine,  but  that  infernal  bit  of  biscuit  which  he  ate 
just  as  he  went  into  the  open  air  that  upset  him.  Now  I  quote 
from  the  Agricultural  Journal  again.  The  incontrovertible  axiom, 
"  That  the  profit  we  derive  from  the  works  of  creation  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  our  knowledge  of  them  and  their  pro- 
perties," ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  this  Committee,  by  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  by  the  often  erroneous  organ  of  public  opinion,  the 
public  press.     Let  the  farmer,  when  he  wishes  to  succeed,  assist, 

*  Mr.  G.  Berkeley  mat/  he  right,  but  all  the  practical  agriculturalists  whether 
landowners  or  teuant-farmers  say  the  contrary.  Let  the  public  judge  between 
them. 


MR.  GRANTLBV  BCRRErRY.  MS 

hnmotir.  an  1  •  of 

nature  ;  1>  t  i  .viU 

exist;  but  in  counter:  m,  let  him  t)o  careful  not  to  kiii  the 

gfKMl  wiii.li  with  thr  •-  -_  .s  haiitl-in-hand.  When  the  fanu«r 
wi  the  pheasant  and  the  partridge,  because  therhaTe 

dot..  «  [ ..;jurv,  he  does  himself,  in  my  opinion,  incalculable 

iryury.  Let  the  farmer  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  hoe  up, 
plough  in.  or  stsick  his  turnips,  and  insiire  that  crop  at  least  against 
animal  or  atmos]iheric  injury,  llie  pheasant,  the  rook,  the  daw, 
thr  T  —  '-  '111  the  j)lover,  have  lent  their  aid  in  bringing  the 
ci  1 ;  let  it  be  gathered,  then,  and  let  the  farmer  be 

contt  III.  1  IK-  same  free  labourers  have  lent  tlieir  aid  in  rearing 
up  the  wheat,  the  barley,  the  clover,  and  the  rye.  If  those  crops 
have  received  a   less  of  injury  from  hare  and  rabbit  than 

they  would  have  ha<l  :  cts.  let  the  fanner  set  it  down  as  a 

loss  which  well  repays  iuclf,  and  when  considered  with  other  re- 
muneration, which  1  maintain  has  been,  i«,  and  will  be  given  by 
the  landlord,  without  auy  increase  or  dii:  n  account  of  this 

inquiry,  or  hv  n^ri'-on  of  rh'-  hUf^  rry  rai>'  *  th-''  mnjri^trate, 

til  •  mint  »"hi!  -If 

in  :•■  ^    -  red  by  ti.  the 

stranger,  or  touched,  unless  the  rights  of  private  proper^  are  dis- 
regarded. 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  game  preservatioii  as 

f)j.:    .    ■  ■      ■      .       ■    ,    •  •  -  _.    .  ,  ,  ,,isj 

Lf  _  .  _  .  .  ui:e. 

17437.  Mr.  Ktvnll.]  Have  you  not  known  instances  where 
tenants  have  been  found  fault  with  for  atterr- •••  '  ♦  .i-;.<>  "^ay 
pheasants  and  |>artriJj:»-i?     We  haveh«*ard  >•  a 

— ' ^ '  '   s  com  dur-  -  •'  '^ 

\rith  had  . 

for  injury  li 

ru. 
rd 

»!<■  :on 

t.. 


low  III 

1 7  t :  r  com  to  toe  nbulwr 

tip  vvill  goroaiitho 

1   :  L  .xly  has  lie««n  into 

:ow  the  t! 

.; ^lU  in  bcl  ,  .; 
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by  farmers  of  everything  under  the  sun,  and  with  as  little  reason  as 
call  possibly  be  imagined. 

174-i3.  They  are  a  complaining  race  generally,  are  they?  They 
are  veiy  apt  to  complain  when  they  are  about  to  quit  their  farms. 

17552.  Do  you  think  that  the  enormous  quantity  of  game  which 
is  strictly  pi-eserved  for  battues  is  necessarj'  for  a  country  gentle- 
man's amusement?  I  think  a  large  quantity  of  game  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  amusement. 

17  553.  Is  the  enormous  quantity  that  is  presened  for  battues  neces- 
sary for  his  amusement?  I  am  not  aware  of  any  enonnous  quantity 
being  preserved  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  a  battue  does  any  harm. 

17554.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  preserves  in  England  be- 
sides those  of  your  own  family  and  your  own  '?     Yes. 

17555.  But  you  have  never  seen  an  enormous  preserve  of  game? 
I  have  never  seen  any  preserve  of  game,  where  things  were  properly 
managed,  that  was  calculated  to  do  one  quarter  of  the  harm  charged 
against  it,  or  indeed  any. 

17556.  Your  opinion  of  the  tenant  farmers  is  not  very  complimen- 
tary to  that  class ;  you  state  that  they  very  often  represent  that  the 
damage  done  by  pigeons,  wireworm,  frost,  and  other  casualties,  is 
entirely  done  by  game ;  is  not  that  a  dishonest  representation  ?  I 
think  that  the  great  body  of  tenant  farmers  are  a  very  respectable 
class  of  men  ;  my  opinion  generally  of  tenant  farmers  is  excessively 
high ;  but  I  think  you  will  find  that,  as  among  ever}''  claSs  of  per- 
sons, there  are  some  who  would  make  an  unjust  charge. 

17594.  Do  you  consider  that  the  majority  of  tenant  farmers  in 
Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  are  satisfied  with  the  present  game  laws  ? 
I  think  there  has  been  great  dissatisfaction  raised  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  them  by  the  clamour  which  has  been  set  on  foot  by  Mr. 
Bright  and  the  Corn  Law  lieague. 

17595.  You  think  the  farmer  is  a  man  whose  mind  is  easily 
swayed  by  statements,  whether  in  speeches  or  in  writing  ?  I  think 
mischievous  statements  are  at  times  apt  to  sway  anybody. 

17596.  Do  you  think  they  sway  farmers  more  than  they  do  other 
classes  of  society  ?     Not  at  all. 

17597.  You  do  not  think  that  it  is  from  the  practical  injury  the 
fat-mers  have  sustained  by  game,  more  than  from  any  statements 
which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bright  and  others,  that  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  respect  to  game  ?  I  think  the  farmers  are  not  dis- 
satisfied, generally  speaking;  I  think  the  farmers  are  not  injured 
by  game  to  the  extent  people  are  led  to  suppose,  but  tliat  they  are 
benefited.  I  think  that  if  mischievous  people  would  be  quiet,  the 
farmers  would  be  perfectly  content  with  the  situation  in  which  they 
are  now  as  regards  that  question. 

17598.  And  you  believe  that  the  statement  that  they  suffer  from 
game  is  erroneous  '?  I  think  a  great  number  of  the  statements  are 
vastly  exaggerated  and  untrue. 

17599.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  hearing  any  one's 
opinion  out  of  doors  upon  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  be- 
fore this  Committee  ?     No,  because  it  is  not  known. 

17600.  You  never  begird  it  conversed  on?    No,  it  is  not  known, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TIIE    INFLUENCE    OF  GAME   AND   THE    OAMK   LAWS    UPON    THE 
UELATI0X8  OF   LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

(iumc  IS,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  source  of  smotliered 
ill-feeling  or  open  dispute  between  lumllord  and  tenant.  The 
landlord  deems  liimself  entitled  to  that  whiuh  he  contracted  for, 
Ujc  light  to  the  game,  and  all  powei*s  and  privileges  he  may 
deem  requisite  for  its  protection  and  slaughter ;  the  tenant,  ou 
the  other  hand,  is  constantly  initated  by  seeing  creatures  over 
wliieh  he  lias  no  control  destroying  Ills  property,  and  feels  that 
Buch  was  not  tlie  spirit,  even  if  it  irtjs  within  tlie  letter,  of  his 
engagement.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  game  liad  been  practi- 
cally overlooked  by  tlie  tenant  on  making  his  engagement;  as 
in  tlie  case  of  Mr.  Bates  ;  there  was  not  much  game,  or  he  was 
told  he  should  not  be  injured,  or  tlie  like,  but  tlie  game  had  been 
reserved  to  tlie  landlord  as  a  thing  of  course,  and  if  he  should 
suddenly  determine  to  become  a  preserver  tlie  tenant  had  no 
remedy.  But  he  daily  lived  under  tlie  sense  of  injustice.  He  felt  ho 
was  hourly  being  i<>l>li(  d  hy  his  landlord  ;  and  if  auy  accideot 
led  him  Ut  break  through  thissort  of  feudal  obsetiuience,  which, 
unhappily  for  husbandry,  is  so  common  amongst  tenants,  ill- 
blood  and  constant  irritation  were  constantly  excited  between 
liuidlord  and  tenant.  Doubtless  there  are  other  catnee — which 
it  is  not  my  purjwse  here  to  discuss — in  the  modern  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant  which  add  to  this  irritation,  but  tlio 
game  is  the  darling  object  first  to  Im)  abandoned  by  the  pro- 
prietor before  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  ciui  lK>come,  nst 
it  ought  to  be,  strictly  a  commercial  one.  There  should  be  no 
patronage  on  tliu  one  side,  or  obUgation  on  the  other,  but 
simply  an  exchange  of  equivalents.     1  do  not  hesitate  to  my 
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that  at  present  bargains  are  one-sided,  the  bias  being  all  on  the 
side  of  the  landlord ;  though  in  the  end  the  landlords,  as  a 
class,  suffer  because  tlieir  system  diives  much  enterprise  and 
capital  from  engaging  in  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Nearly 
eveiy  practical  farmer  examined  has  referred  to  this  effect  of 
game  preserving,  some  have  given  particular  instances.  I 
select  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Nowlson  mentions  his  own  position  in  the  farm  he  lately 
occupied  as  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  game 
interferes  with  friendly  relations  between  tenant  and  landlord. 

C36.  Mr.  Bright.]  You  state  that  in  one  of  those  cases  the  game 
was  let  to  a  third  party ;  is  it  common  for  landlords  to  let  the 
shooting  of  their  estate  to  third  parties  ?    Yes. 

637.  What  is  the  opinion  which  the  farmers  entertain  of  that 
system  ?  Tlie  farmers,  where  they  can  avoid  taking  a  fann  under 
such  a  system,  will  not  take  it. 

638.  Is  there  much  competition  for  farms  ?  There  is  great  com- 
petition ;  in  fact  I  left  my  old  farm,  not  directly  owing  to  my  not 
giving  up  the  game  again  to  my  landlord,  but  it  was  indirectly 
owing  to  that ;  in  fact  my  landlord  wanted  to  retake  it  off  my 
liands  the  day  after  I  took  it  from  him  ;  but  I  took  it  on  a  term  ; 
I  would  not  give  it  up,  and  it  led  to  unpleasantness  through  the 
whole  of  my  term. 

639.  That  was  the  indirect  cause  of  your  leaving  your  farm  ?  It 
was. 

640.  What  length  of  lease  was  it  ?  My  lease  was  four,  eight, 
and  12  years ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  my  landlord  gave 
me  notice ;  the  day  after  I  took  the  lease  the  landlord  wanted  to 
let  the  game  to  a  third  party,  but  I  would  not  give  it  up. 

641.  Did  he  offer  you  anything  for  it?  He  did  not;  I  offered 
that  I  tvould  let  it  myself  to  the  third  party,  tihich  I  did  under  cer- 
tain restrictions. 

642.  You  having  the  power  of  keeping  it  as  low  as  you  thought 
necessary  ?  Just  so. 

648.  Do  you  consider  that  the  farmer  is  more  injured  when  the 
game  is  let  to  third  parties  than  when  it  is  held  in  the  possession 
of  the  landlord  ?    I  do. 

648.  Can  you  state  whether,  when  awards  are  made  by  valuers 
they  have  been  satisfactory  to  either  party  ?  I  should  say  seldom 
satisfactory  to  the  tenant ;  because  I  believe  it  is  almost  out  of  the 
power  of  any  man  to  value  the  real  damage  that  crops  sustain  by 
game,  unless  he  takes  it  at  eight  different  seasons  of  the  year.  I 
should  consider  that  a  person  who  is  about  to  award  damage  done 
by  game  ought  to  inspect  the  crops  at  least  twice  in  each  quarter, 
which  is  eight  times  a  year. 

839.  Mr.  G,  Berkeley.]  What  was  the  cause  of  your  leaving  your 
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farm '.'    As  I  said  Ix'forc,  it  was  not  directly  but  it  was  indirectly 
through  the  ganu*. 

HU\.  How  d«)  you  mean  "indirectly?"  An  unidoasantness 
irosc  resix?ctiug  my  having  gaiue,  aud  that  led  to  further  unplua- 
antness. 

841.  What  was  the  unpleasantness  that  arose  from  your  having 
the  game  ?  My  landlord  wished,  after  1  had  taken  the  farm,  to  let 
it  himself  to  this  Mr.  Smedley.  I  said  that  I  would  not  give  it  up, 
but  I  would  let  it  to  him  myself,  m7ii<7j  I  did,  reserving  certain  re- 
xtrictions.  That  led  to  unpleasantness  between  this  gentlemen  and 
me.  This  Mr.  Smcdky  was  my  landlords  particular  friend. 
'■  Mlly  that  led  to  one  thing  afti-r  another,  to  11!  tn'ss 

1  .1   periods,  resjwcting  diftereut  points  in  f  ^ots, 

wall  my  landlord. 

H4'2.  Then  did  you  set  the  two  friends  quarrelling?  No,  I  did 
not  set  the  two  friends  quairelling;  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  do  that ;  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  on  the  other  hand,  that 
is.  there  were  two  against  one.  The  fact  is,  that  this  person  whom 
I  let  the  shooting  to  became  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  of  my 
landlord,  and  tlio  consequence  was,  that  a  little  unpleasantness  ex- 
isted respecting  this  gentleman  injuring  my  crops,  and  he  wished  to 
set  a  man  to  look  after  the  game,  which  I  would  not  allow,  which  led 
to  other  unpleasantnesses  witli  my  landlord,  and  the  con*»""  "''" 
was.  that  before  the  expiration  of  my  first  term  we  had  a 
and  my  landlord  made  some  oomplaint-i  and  said  I  had  coiiii..in.  .i 
a  breach  of  the  covenants.  I  said,  "  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give 
me  your  informant,  and  tlien  I  will  answer  the  question  ?"  Ho 
guve  tlie  name  to  me.  and  I  said,  "  Fetch  that  gentleman  before 
iiu,  and  I  will  convince  you  that  I  have  not  committed  a  breach  of 
111'  covi-nant." 

H4iJ.  What  covenant  was  it?    Respecting  the  manure. 

H44.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  game  ?  No.  I  finally  satis- 
fied  him  tliat  1  had  not  committed  a  ^  nant ;  so 

much  so,  that  I  believe  we  were  about  ;  ins  ;  but 

I  siiid,  "I  find  that  there  is  so  much  un,  thin 

tliin",  nnd  that  thing,  and  the  other,  tliat  11  mind 

'  1    notice  to  quit  this  farm,   if  you  do  uol  u»e.       L'|x>n 

i  ^  wr  partitl,  and  of  course  he  gave  uie  notice,  whicii  pre- 

^  1  giving  him  one? 

I  you  have  quitted  jour  fiurm  about  that  broach  of 
covenant?     No. 

H7I.  You  stafid  that  t)ie  game  was  often  a  cause  of  ill-blood 
Utween  tl  il  imd  the  tenant;  are  you  aware  of  no  land- 

'""1  •'>"'  ''  : ere  there  is  .'•.....■   "i...  i.*-  i........ly  toju'ther?  I 

that  I  am  aware  li  not  know  but 
<   might  b«} ;  I  said  Uni  ' 

i<l'2.  Are  you  acquainted  with  .  >  under  a 

'•"*■'   and  on  good  terras  with  n  i;i   wi.  ■  [  ime  to  a 

1  t  ?     I  am  not. 

u  do  uol  know  of  such  a  fuiii^-.  t 
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874.  Is  a  gamekeeper  when  employed  upon  a  fiirm  where  there 
is  game  any  protection  to  rural  property?  None  whatever,  I  should 
say. 

875.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of  a  gamekeeper  preventing 
or  taking  sheep-stealers  ?     No. 

876.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of  a  gamekeeper  protecting 
property,  or  taking  any  person  for  stealing  property  ?     No. 

8H1.  Then  do  you  suppose  that  if  a  gamekeeper  was  out  at 
night,  and  found  evil-disposed  persons  upon  your  farm,  in  the  act 
of  taking  any  of  your  property,  he  would  not  prevent  them  ?  I  do 
not  know  any  case  where  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  George  Haywavds'  disputes  with  his  landlord,  Mr.  Shelly, 
about  game,  went  so  far  as  a  wai*  in  the  newspapers,  and  actions 
at  law.  It  seems  to  be  vei'v  commonly  complained  of  by  tenants, 
that  when  they  enter  their  farms  and  talk  about  game  or  object 
to  its  resei-vation,  they  ai-e  told  verbally  that,  though  the  game 
is  reseiTcd  in  it,  they  shall  sustain  no  injuiy  ;  but  when  once 
in  the  farm  such  verbal  promises  are  worth  as  much  as  lovers 
vows — nothing. 

Mr.  Bell's  only  difference  with  his  landlords  was  upon  the 
subject  of  game. 

Mr.  Blatch,  as  a  valuer,  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  way  in 
which  the  farmers  first  take  their  land ;  and  the  verbal  promises, 
which  often  create  so  much  ill-blood,  seem  to  be  as  common  in 
the  western  as  the  eastern  counties. 

4500.  Mr.  Bright.]  Is  it  customary  in  your  district,  is  it  a  thing 
which  you  and  other  farmers  understand  to  be  common  and  uni- 
versal, that  tenants  obtain  compensation  for  the  damage  done  by 
game  ?  No  ;  it  is  very  frequently  talked  about  when  we  go  to  take 
farms,  but  it  hardly  ever  comes  out  in  reality. 

4501.  Do  the  farmers  ever  make  any  specific  agreement  about 
it  ?  They  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  have  been  told  by  a 
good  many  farmers,  that  when  they  have  taken  their  farms,  they 
have  made  application  to  that  effect,  and  a  proposition  has  been 
made,  but  never  reduced  to  writing  ;  at  least  very  seldom.  I  have 
known  only  one  instance  where  it  has  been. 

450^.  How  comes  it  that  a  farmer  takes  a  farm  and  talks  about 
a  serious  matter  like  this,  and  yet  it  is  not  reduced  to  writing  ? 
Promises  are  held  out  so  strongly  that  they  generally  take  the 
gentleman's  word  for  it. 

4503.  Is  not  a  gentleman's  word  worth  taking  ?  It  is  not  worth 
a  straw  in  that  case,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten ;  I  have  seen  that  in 
my  practice. 

4504.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  tenants  frequently  find  themselves 
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mislf;cl  wiih  re^aul  to  thi>  ai':'  •  iln  ir 

fai'iiLs  '.*     J  hatvc  known  that  >  . 

4505.  Have  yon  known  any  cu»t;  of  a  ii't^ular  Larg.iin  Uinj^  niadt' 
iKjtWfX'n  tlu!  landlord  and  tlit-  ttmant  with  rc.s|xvt  to  the  g.inu;  ? 
With  rosjxx't  to  rabbits  then-  is  the  cuse  I  namtd  jnst  now  of  Mr. 
8t.  John,  of  Fi!ir]i;uii-t<  ;i<l :  I  think  lean  state  pncisely  the  nature 
of  that  agrtfii!  •    a  <,'reat  many  rabbits  on  the  farm, 

and  in  the  co\.  .  .  lanii,   and  when  1  went  to  take  it  for 

]hiU'<,  I  reijnested  that  a  proteotiu;.?  clau.se  should  be  introduced, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  keepers,  and  it 
wvLH  to  the  effect  that  notice  should  bo  given  in  writing  at  anytime 
by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  '■  '  •"  the  rabbits  in  and  about  his 
covers;  and  if,  during  a  moir  ndlord  failed  to  do  so,  the 

tenant  wiis  then  to  be  authuii-ta  c  enter  those  covers  and  kill 
them  for  the  next  two  months;  and  that  was  acceded  to  after  a  long 
chat  b<>tween  me  and  Mr.  St.  John. 

4500.  Was  that  drawn  up  and  sign*  i  V  -.  ;.  : 'tlier  with  the 
other  coven  an  •- 

4507.  Can  :  of  that   arrangement'!'     I   was 

called  in  aljout  iwchcuiouiha  after;  w.-  •^■a\<.'  im  writt-n  nciic' to 
th(!  landlord  to  kill  the  rabbits. 

45().':>.  Up  to  what  time  did  you  give  no  notice?  The  following 
hanest ;  then  Hates  ?cnt  for  mc  to  inspect  the  com.  to  know 
whether  it  \va>  v  to  give  this  notice,  and   I  saw  Mr.  St. 

.John  ujmn  it.  'its  rould  not  be  dr^trnv.d  at  that  time;  it 

wiis  in  the  summer  '  lii^  farm 

to  get  rid  of  it. 

4714.  Mr.  (r.  ISerMey^  <d  that  gentlemen's  words 
were  not  wort  li  a  straw  ?  Ka.-^  li.' .»iin.-  I  t'.utid  it  to  be 
the  case,  generally  ^^jwaking. 

4715.  Then  if  their  words  are  i.wi  „,..,.   ..     ;......  v.il  not  the 

same  reatroning  apply  to  your  valuations  of  damage?  No  ;  I  think 
the  one  is  a  nmtter  of  judgment,  and  the  other  a  matter  of  fwling. 

4716.  Then  you  have  no  feeling  whatever  upon  this  subject?  I 
am  prepared  to  give  my  Ix^st  judgment  u|K)n  it. 

4717.  Hut  as  regards  the  subject  ujK)n  whii  li  yoii  liav.>  been 
(  \aunned,  you  have  no  feeling  wh  I  am  come  here  tosUUo 
f;itts  that  I  know. 

47 IH.  How  do  you  know  that  g<  nil.  men's  wonls  are  not 
worth  a  straw  ?  1  do  know  cases  that  have  come  under  mj 
jirarti.'c. 

l-tt7    I>o  you  8c<  i.iV.n  iKi- l).tw..nthatand  amagistnUfl 

who  I  game  committing  a  poacher?      He  i«  obliged  to 

v\v\i  .  w  in  either  one  ea-se  or  the  other. 

•l>^ft."«.  Vou  have  statinl  that  when  a  fann  is  let  tli-   ' 
muki'  his  half  of  the  bargain  ;  how  do  you  explain  tl 
he    holds   p!Ui  of  it   by  an  altsolute   deed,  und   th»  otMt  / 

ffromisfs,  irhirh  prouiisfs  yet  hrftkfH  in  rtrn  mi  mi  CftAf%. 

IHOO.   I<tit  if  he  makes  an  ngreenu  i  UHxi  with 

),,.  I  ....n..i.i  i^  tl..  1..,. II. W.I  „..t  »..,,,.  ^ . . 
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4810.  Then  how  has  he  not  the  full  benefit  of  his  agreement? 
Because  the  landlords,  generally  speaking,  are  so  enlightened  and 
60  well  informed,  that  they  twist  and  twirl  themselves  about  the 
tenant  by  promises  of  this  sort  :  they  promise  the  tenant  that  he 
shall  have  the  rabbits  killed,  and  hares  killed,  and  that  only  a  few 
pheasants  and  birds  shall  be  kept  for  the  landlord,  which  promise 
is  not  introduced  into  the  lease ;  the  lease  would  secure  the  promise 
if  it  were  so,  but  it  is  not.  The  landlord  is  to  have  the  privilege  of 
shooting  the  game  on  one  side,  and  to  have  game  preserved  upon 
the  other. 

4811.  You  think  that  being  enlightened  teaches  a  landlord  to 
break  his  lease  ?  No  ;  I  say  that  it  teaches  him  not  to  put  into  the 
lease  a  clause  which  he  would  not  like  to  be  bound  to. 

4812.  Is  the  lease  a  legal  document,  and  is  it  binding  ?  De- 
cidedly. 

4813.  Then  cannot  the  tenant  have  his  good  half  of  the  bargain? 
He  cannot  protect  himself  as  he  ought  to  do  by  having  things 
introduced,  in  connexion  w^ith  game,  which  he  gets  promised  in 
seven  cases  out  of  ten  by  his  landlord. 

4814.  But  if  tlie  tenant  had  everything  introduced  that  he 
wished,  and  nothing  that  the  landlord  wished,  he  would  have  the 
best  half  of  the  bargain  ?  If  the  landlord  wishes  to  carry  into 
effect  what  he  has  promised,  it  ought  to  be  put  in  the  lease. 

4817.  He  does  it  with  his  eyes  open  ?    Partly  open. 

4818.  How  do  you  explain  that,  in  signing  a  legal  document  of 
this  sort,  the  tenant's  eyes  are  not  wide  open  ?  Because  he  depends 
on  promises. 

4867.  Mr.  Trelatcny.]  Supposing  a  landlord  lets  an  estate  at  a 
rent  of  £300  a  year,  and  a  lease  is  given  reser\'ing  the  game,  is  he 
the  sole  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  game  shall  increase  ?  can 
he  allow  the  game  to  increase  indefinitely  ?     Yes. 

4868.  Would  the  tenant  have  any  legal  remedy  if  the  game  so 
far  increased  as  to  devour  the  whole  produce  ?     None  whatever. 

4869.  When  a  landlord  lets  his  estate,  does  his  very  act  imply 
that  he  intends  that  the  profitable  cultivation  of  that  farm  shall  be, 
under  any  circumstances,  possible,  so  far  as  he  can  influence  the 
tenant's  position  ?    Yes. 

4870.  Would  it  be  possible  if  the  game  indefinitely  increased  ? 
Impossible. 

,  4871.  Then  do  you  think  that  leases  preserving  game,  which 
may  be  indefinitely  increased,  are  practically  only  a  security 
to  the  tenant  in  so  far  as  the  landlord  chooses  them  to  be  so  ? 
Yes. 

4924.  Mr.  Etiaall.]  You  have  stated  your  opinion  relative  to 
promises  by  gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  game  ;  do  you  respect  the 
words  and  verbal  promises  made  by  gentlemen  and  landlords  on 
other  subjects  ?     /  do,  highly. 

4925.  Then  it  is  merely  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  game 
that  you  attach  no  value  to  their  promises  ?     Quite  so. 

4926.  You  have  been  asked  whether,  if  the  tenant  gives  his  land- 
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lord  six  months'  notice,  he  has  the  j 

is  not  that  uncertainty  of  tenure,  in  tl.  ^  i 

to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  of  tlie  land  /     it  cannot  be  kept  up ;  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  it  up  without  great  risk. 

49'27.  Secondly,  if  a  farmer  has  invested  his  capital  in  a  farm, 
and  has  his  stock  upon  it,  is  it  not  generally  detrimental  to  his 
fortune  to  leave  the  farm  at  the  end  of  six  months  ?  Yes,  very 
injurious,  because  he  must  lay  out  capital,  to  a  certain  o^'-^-r  ♦  > 
rrinain  there  at  all,  and  it  requires  to  keep  it  on  two  or  t! 
to  enable  him  to  take  out  of  the  land  that  which  would  gi>c  nun 
compensation  at  all  for  liis  capital. 

49i8.  You  stated  that  you  gave  up  the  right  of  shooting  to  Mr. 
Ellis,  your  landlord's  nephew  ;  did  you  do  thai  out  of  good  will  to 
oblige  your  landlord  ?     (}uite  so. 

4929.  Have  you  that  confidence  in  Mr.  Jervoise,  your  landlord, 
tliat  he  will  not  ii\jure  you  by  keeping  up  an  overstock  of 
game  on  property  on  which  you  gave  up  the  right  of  shooting? 
Full  confidence. 

4930.  You  have  a  joint  right  of  shooting  upon  that  farm? 
Yes. 

4031.  Do  you  consider  that  the  enjoyment  of  that  joint  right 
is  the  best  means  towards  a  proper  regulation  of  the  stock  of  game  ? 
It  is  the  ver}*  way  to  lower  the  stock  of  game. 

4955.  Lord  6.  Bentinck.]  You  have  stated  tljat  gentlemen's 
verbal  promises  to  keep  game  under  are  not  worth  a  straw,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  ?    I  have.* 

4956.  Can  you  state  any  example  that  has  come  wif'-"  -  vr 
knowledge,  of  gentlemen  having  made  such  promises  ai  ; 
broken  them  ".*  Mr.  St.  John  made  a  promise,  for  one ;  Mr.  iiiin>oii, 
who  rented  the  manor  of  Farleigh.  for  another ;  that  was  in  my 
own  r  '  ;iae,  he  gave  me  10"  '  t  in  while  the  farm 
was  ig  taken,  which  I  (!  iio  lease  was  signed, 
and  then  it  was  taken  away. 

4957.  Can  you  state  any  otliers ?  Lord  Boltons  agoit  (I  do 
not  know  who  he  is  exactly)  has  made  those  promises,  as  far  as 
the  Harkwood  estates  are  cmifrmrd.     About  a  month  since,  tho 

!  in  a  WTi;  i  '4ame 

.1  i'>uld  be  d<        ^  .  „  'ps  to 

a  vti' 

4.'  It  was  tho  result  of  the  request?  I  believe  they  had 
one  day  s  killing ;  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent,  but  not  any  great 
quantity:  they  were  told  that  it  wa-^  n""'  '■«>  lute  t<»  liunt.  thn 
covers,  and  they  must  put  up  with  it.  1  I 

another  year.     I  a.sked  those  tcnantij  u  i  ....^...  ...» .-  = .  ...,  .i- 


*  There  ia  ondoabitdly  a  fiMUaf  amoool  tsnaais  liMl  tiie  mm%  vori  of  the 
landowner,  in  what  h«  probably  diaeBt  mum  tmmn.  Is  aoi  wvnb  ■ash.  Ko 
dottbt  thu  ariaea  flrom  miaapnrebsasioD  in  many  cmm.  The  taaani  barias 
fuppoecd  a  womiM  to  have  b«en  laada  where  bom  was  iaiewied.  Bat  Uw 
wutttfcoBfldenca  li  aaiaddtat  to  gaaa  sad  yaariy  holdbigt. 
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names  as  having  sent  this  petition  to  Lady  Bolton  ;  they  wished 
nie  not ;  that  was  after  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  I  should  be 
brought  np  here  as  a  witness. 

4959.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  Lady  Bolton  gave  to  her  tenants 
a  verbal  promise,  when  she  gave  them  their  leases,  that  the  game 
should  be  kept  under  ?  Yes,  through  the  agent ;  I  mean  the  agent ; 
the  person  of  whom  the  tenants  take  it. 

4960.  That  Lady  Bolton,  through  her  agent,  had  given  a  verbal 
promise  to  the  tenants,  when  they  took  their  leases,  with  a  reser- 
vation of  the  game  to  Lady  Bolton,  that  the  game  should  be  so 
kept  down  that  it  should  not  injure  them  ?  Some  six  or  eight  of 
the  tenants  told  me  so  within  a  month ;  the  only  one  I  am 
authorised  to  use  the  name  of  is  a  man  of  the  name  of  Clarke,  who 
signed  this  request  to  her  ladyship. 

4967.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  mean  to  say 
that  gentlemen  in  general  defraud  their  tenants  ?  Inasmuch  as 
promises  are  not  canied  out ;  that  they  promise  to  do  that  which  in 
after-times  they  do  not  do,  as  regards  the  game  only. 

51o2.  Mr.  Villiers.]  You  said  that  sometimes  advantage  is  taken 
by  persons  who  make  agi'eements  with  their  tenants  upon  the  svibject 
of  game ;  do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  tenant  is  sometimes  a  duller 
man  than  the  game  presenter,  and  he  hardly  knows  what  agreement 
he  enters  into?  That  is  what  I  meant ;  that  they  twist  themselves 
round  the  party  they  have  to  deal  with. 

5133.  The  farmer  is  not  generally  a  very  quick  man  of  business, 
is  he?     Quite  the  reverse. 

5134.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  him  to  make  an  agreement  without 
his  understanding  altogether  the  purport  of  it  ?  I  have  known 
veiy  many  do  so. 

5163.  Viscount  Clive.]  Do  fanners  often  change  farms  ?  Some 
do 

5164.  Do  not  many  change  five  or  six  times  in  the  course 
of  their  lives  ?  Not  many  so  often  as  that ;  there  are  instances 
of  it. 

5165.  Why  do  not  fanners  who  have  suffered  in  one  place  from 
verbal  promises  as  to  game  having  been  broken,  insist  upon  an 
agreement  in  wi'iting  when  they  take  another  farm?  Because 
they  find  just  the  same  if  they  go  to  the  next  farm.  It  is  univer- 
sally the  case  with  gentlemen ;  they  will  not  bind  themselves  to 
pay  damages. 

5166.  Are  there  any  leases  in  your  country  ?     Very  few. 

5167.  AVhen  a  farmer  takes  a  lease,  does  he  not  make  those 
stipulations  which  he  thinks  necessary  for  his  security  ?  All  that 
he  can  get  inserted. 

5168.  Why  cannot  he  get  these  inserted  as  well  as  any  others? 
Hecause  the  game  is  the  darling  idol  of  the  gentleman. 

5169  Do  you  consider  that  the  neighboui-hood  generally  is 
interested  in  punishing  a  poacher  .''  I  think  the  game  preservers 
are  interested. 

5170.  Do  you  think  it  a  benefit  to  the  neighbourhood  to  get  a 
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poacher  out  of  the  jiarish  .'  No,  it  is  a  <^rriil  injury  to  tlio  ncigli- 
DourhooU  to  get  him  out,  where  the  gdinc  is  j)re8erved  htrictly  ;  the 
poacher  is  the  onbj  friend  the  farmer  luts  where  he  cannot  kill  the 
game  himself, 

fj  1 7 1 .  \)o  you  consider  it  a  wrong  thing  for  a  tenant,  when  he 
lias  taken  a  liirin  on  which  tht?  game  is  specially  resenod  to  the 
landlord,  to  kill  it  by  steidth  ?  Yes  ;  unless  the  landlord  kfeps 
more  giune  than  tliere  was  when  he  made  his  bargain  ;  then  1 
think  the  landlord  is  the  first  aggressor. 

517^.  Who  is  tlif  judge  of  that  ?  No  one  so  well  as  the  tenant, 
I  should  say. 

rilT.'J.  Supi>osing  thr  t>  ii;mt  makes  no  stipulation  as  to  the 
quantity  of  game,  and  the  landlord  reservcis  to  hims<;lf  broadly  the 
right  to  the  game  on  the  farm  ?  Then  if  the  landlord  incrt-a-ses 
the  stock  ujMjn  his  farm  to  a  con.siderable  extent,  that  alters  the 
ca.st' ;  because  if  you  do  not  draw  a  line  somewhere,  the  landlord, 
as  I  said  before,  might  ruin  the  tenant  by  keeping  an  over-stock  of 
game.  If  the  tenant  tinds  that  his  landlord  has  overstocked  him 
with  game,  Ix^vond  what  is  reasonable  and  the  common  practice  in 
such  cases,  it  is  a  less  crime  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  if  he  allows  a 
jwac'her  to  take  some  head  of  it  down  ;  but  it  is  wrong  to  encourage 
a  man  to  break  the  law,  that  I  admit. 

5174.  Do  not  you  consider  it  a  breach  of  contr;i-t  <.n  tl:.  part  of 
the  tenant'.'  1  should  not  think  it  so  if  a  man  increased  his  game 
to  a  frightful  e.xtent,  so  as  to  injure  roe  and  my  family. 

Mr.  blntler,  who  only  suffered  j)ersonally  from  neighboiuiug 
preserves,  said  that  compensations,  wiieu  given,  were  never 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Chami)erss  i  um  showed  iiuw  a  tenant,  wiiose  game  has 
been  reser^•ed,  may  sulll  r  from  Uie  mere  accident  of  a  ehaiigo 
of  ownership. 

Mr.  Lock  speaks  of  game  as  an  abiding  cause  of  dis<-ontent. 

Mr.  Hewell  gives  some  aeconnt  of  ilie  illusorv  iiatmccf  tlicse 
verbal  pronu-'  ->  n-  lo  gaiii''  uhi.  li   tniani  vo 

they  re<'eiv>',  uw  »'ngaging  tlieii-  t';iniiv 

""    yiw  iirujUt.]  Hut  witli  iispeit  to  taking  a  farm,  to  whom 
>u  apply  ?     Mr.  HtM-her  is  the  principal. 
^'j-)^>.   Had  either  you  or  your  father  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
JJecher  with  lefcretue  to  the  game  wytm  the  farm  ?     I  heanl  a  con- 
vcntatiou  ;  1  was  not  present  wl'  'lier  hint!  tho  farm,     llu 

went  over  to  .Southwell,  in   Noti;;  in\  to  hin>  the  f«nn  b«m 

Relf ;  but  lM>r«»re  we  entered  upon  it  I  li<  .ird  a  com  i 

ford  Hall,  at  Sir   Hichartl's  liouse.   Ih  iween   Mr.    i 
talhei  and  two  of  my  brothers.     My  f.ith«  r  tolil  him  lij  d»«l  not  m,. 
any  fear  «»f  <Kcupying  the  farm  at  the  ivnt.  and  pavinj!  the  nnl. 
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provided  the  game  was  kept  within  bounds ;  if  it  was  not  preserved 
so  strictly  as  to  make  it  so  numerous  as  to  do  a  great  deal  of  injury 
to  the  crops. 

8957.  What  did  Mr.  Becher  say  with  respect  to  that?  Our  pi-e- 
decessor  had  a  protection  in  his  lease,  that  if  the  game  did  any 
damage  over  £'100  a  year,  he  was  to  he  paid  the  amount  of  that 
damage ;  but  when  my  father  hired  the  farm  he  was  aware  that 
that  clause  was  taken  from  his  agreement,  that  Sir  Richard  would 
not  allow  that  clause  in  any  other  agreement ;  and  then  Mr.  Becher 
told  my  father  that,  although  that  was  taken  away,  he  should  not  be 
injured  by  the  game ;  that  Sir  Richai'd  had  already  suffered  by  it, 
and  that  he  intended  to  do  away  with  the  rabbits,  and  to  keep  only 
a  few  hares  for  his  shooting ;  that  we  should  not  be  injured  by  the 
game  if  we  undertook  it. 

8958.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  your  father  and  your  brother 
understood  that  to  mean,  that  the  quantity  of  game  should  not  be 
increased  beyond  what  it  was  upon  the  farm  when  you  took  it  ? 
Yes,  we  understood  that  from  Mr.  Becher's  promise,  that  there 
was  to  be  only  a  fair  quantity;  that  was  the  impression  that  we 
hired  it  under ;  but  we  knew  we  had  no  clause  to  protect  us ;  we 
thought  Mr.  Becher  would  be  as  good  as  his  promise. 

8959.  Did  the  quantity  of  game  seriously  increase?  Very  much 
indeed ;  the  rabbits  and  hares  did. 

Mr,  Sewell  and  his  brother  had  received  notice  to  quit  their 

farm  at  Caldecote,  where  they  had  laid  out  a  great  capital  upon 

the  understanding  that  their  lease  would  be  renewed,  in  order 

to  accommodate  a  game  hirer. 

9011.  Mr.  Bright.]  You  state  that  the  name  of  the  farm  you  oc- 
cupy at  present  is  Caldecote,  and  you  occupy  it  in  partnership  with 
your  brother  ;  who  is  the  owner  of  that  farm  ?  Sir  Henry  Beding- 
field. 

9015.  Is  it  likely  that  you  will  remain  at  the  farm  any  longer  ? 
No,  we  have  notice  to  leave  it. 

9016.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  will  oblige  you  to  leave  it  ?  Yes,  I  can  show  the 
Committee  a  copy  of  tiie  letter  that  I  received  from  the  agent  in 
February  last. 

9017.  Had  you  any  reason  to  expect  that  you  would  have  a  new 
lease  at  the  expiration  of  this  one  ?  Yes,  we  had  reason  to  expect  it ; 
my  brother  saw  Sir  Henry's  agent  about  three  years  ago,  and  he  said 
we  were  getting  near  the  end  of  our  lease,  and  we  should  like  to 
know  something  about  it,  as  we  were  laying  out  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
money.  He  said,  "  You  have  no  occasion  to  make  any  inquiries  of 
the  sort ;  you  will  never  be  turned  out,  you  may  make  yourselves 
quite  happy  xipon  that  score." 

9018.  Did  you,  in  consequence,  go  on  farming  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, and  at  the  same  expense,  to  the  present  time  ?  Yes,  we  went 
on ;  we  have  increased  our  outlay  in  proportion. 
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9010.  Do  you  think  you  have  expended  more  upon  artificial 
manure  during  the  last  three  years  than  in  any  former  three  years 
since  you  held  the  fann  ?  I  think  the  last  six  years  have  averaged 
about  the  same  ;  I  think  we  had  laid  out  about  jSl,000  a  year  the 
last  six  years. 

00-20.  Did  you,  up  to  February  last,  believe  that  you  should 
make  a  new  agreement  with  Sir  Henry  Bedingficld  ?  About  a 
year  before  Sir  Henry  was  over  at  Caldecote,  and  he  was  talking  lo 
my  brother  about  it ;  my  brother  mentioned  the  matter  to  ham, 
and  he  said  that  he  was  so  harassed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners 
about  some  exchanges  that  ha  could  not  talk  to  us  then ;  but  ho 
said,  "Mr.  Sewell,  I  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection  to  hire* it 
again."  My  brother  said,  "Certainly  not.  Sir  Henry,  if  we  can 
agree  upon  terms."    That  was  all  that  passed  then. 

9024.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  under  which  you  have 
received  notice  to  leave  this  farm  ?  The  first  of  it  was,  that  Mr. 
Tyssen  sent  word  that  he  should  sow^  the  seeds  on  our  farm  this 
year ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  my  brother  wrote  to  Mr.  Cheston, 
I  believe,  to  know  the  reason ;  and  then  came  this  letter  to  say 
that  we  were  not  to  have  the  occupation  of  it. 

0045.  Does  Sir  Henry  Bedingficld  let  the  game  over  your  farm 
and  the  neighlwnring  fanns  ?  Yes,  all  Sir  Henry's  property  at 
Oxborough  and  Caldecote  is  let  to  Mr.  Tyssen  ;  he  has  the  shooting 
of  it. 

ni>'20.  Who  is  Mr.  Tyssen?  A  gentleman  living  at  Foulden, 
wiiliiii  two  or  thrw*  miles. 

90'47.  Is  Mr.  "■'  men  to  whom  he  has  let  that 

farm?    Yes,  he  .  hat  has  hired  the  farm  we  now 

occupy. 

90*iR.  How  comes  it  that,  after  his  having  told  you  thai  you 
would  hftvt!  thi^  farm  again,  and  you  having  farmed  it  at  your  or- 
dinary rutf  (if  «  VI .  ti^r  tip  til!  this  period,  this  farm  should  be  so 
suddenly  and   u-  ,  as  it  were,  to  another  party ; 

has  it  nnv  (onii  ,  rt  of  game?    I  should  think  it 

has,  at  the  letter.     Mr.  Tyssen  says,  he  consitUrt  tk*  occtt- 

fMtdnn  nj  .,  uiryfor  the  better prrs.urniinn  nf  th,-  ii.nnt. 

'  '  i'.K  Will  you  read  that  part  of  ii  you  refer? 

11.  Mvs.  ••  He,"  (that  is  Sir  Henrj-  1 ..^..,  .v..,     ;.«  always  been 

suiisticd  with  you  as  tenants,  but  he  is  surry  the  arrangaments  he 
has  (]<><>inod  it  ailvantageous  to  make  with  Mr.  Tyssen  tinea  ha 
haK  b(  ( II  in  London,  will  preclude  him  from  giving  you  the  offer 
of  the  Caliltiotp  farm  after  the  expiration  of  your  present  loMe. 
Mr.  Tyni^rn  ennui  i,rt  the  entire  rontml  of  that  farm  so  n^ntiml 
to  the  I'lnfh  r  injoi/inriil  „f  the  $portiHf,  that  ht  mould  h*9*  lljcMwrf 
the  .thoniiii'i  hifl  not  the  j\inn  been  e^ermi  to  him;  and  ke  Am 
(/  ■  S,r  H fill, J  fur  both:  and  it  is  his  present  '         '  n  to 

(1.  tnii.  ntuining  the  house  in  his  own  huidti.  on- 

stdi  liiiilc  portion  of  Uie  land,  for  the  better  nrBaemUioa  of  game. 
1  remain,  diar  Sirs,  yours  truly,  Chester  CketUm.,-^'So  |m|N«. 
William  and  John  Sewell." 
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9030.  Is  that  gentleman  the  agent  of  Sir  Henry  Bedingficld  ? 
Yes,  he  is  ;  and  to  Mr.  Tyssen  too. 

9031.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  been  laying  out  upon  the 
farm  at  the  rate  of  £1,000  a  year  for  the  last  six  years,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  material  for  manure  ?    Yes. 

903:2.  Do  you  consider  that  on  leaving  your  farm,  as  you  are 
now  suddenly  obliged  to  do,  you  will  be  able  to  take  from  the  farm 
anything  like  the  whole  of  that  which  you  have  expended  upon  it  ? 
Certainly  not ;  ire  must  leave  a  good  deal  of  our  jrroperty  upon  it. 

9033.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  amount  of  the  loss  which  it 
is  to  you  to  be  compelled  to  leave  suddenly  now,  as  compared  with 
having  known  two  or  three  years  ago  that  you  would  have  to  leave  ? 
If  we  had  known  two  or  three  years  ago  we  should  not  have  made 
the  outlay  that  we  did,  and  we  consider  that  we  must  leave  a  good 
deal  of  property  from  leaving  at  so  short  a  notice. 

9143.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.^  Are  rabbits  preserved  upon  that  faim  ? 
They  were  very  much  preserved  after  we  got  the  farm. 

9144.  Are  they  now  '.'  This  last  j-ear,  after  Sir  Eichard  had  no- 
tice that  we  were  leaving  the  farm,  they  are  keeping  them  down  ; 
but  they  began  to  increase  the  first  year,  and  the  last  three  years 
they  increased  to  a  veiy  great  extent. 

9145.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  farmers  suffer  in  the  way  you 
describe,  it  is  their  own  fault  for  taking  farms  subject  to  these 
things,  with  their  eyes  open '?  We  depended  a  good  deal  upon 
what  Mr.  Becher  promised  us ;  we  knew  it  was  a  game  farm,  but 
we  did  not  think  it  would  be  preserved  so  as  to  injure  us  after  he 
had  promised  that  it  should  not. 

9146.  Are  you  generally  in  the  habit  of  doing  business  in  that 
slovenly  way,  taking  a  verbal  agreement  respecting  the  farai  you 
are  undertaking  without  coming  to  a  specified  agreement  in  writing? 
We  should  like  to  have  some  agreement  of  the  sort,  hut  the  agent 
said  he  would  not  allow  anything  as  a  protection  against  game. 

9147.  Further  than  a  lower  rent?  We  had  not  the  rent  lower 
in  consequence  of  that  clause  being  withdrawn. 

9148.  But  you  stated  that  you  sat  a  less  rent  than  you  would 
have  given  if  the  game  had  not  been  preserved  ?  Yes  ;  we  could 
have  paid  the  rent  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  restriction  as  to  the  game. 

9149.  You  acknowledge  that  that  rent  was  an  easy  rent  on  ac- 
count of  the  game  ?    We  thought  so  at  the  time. 

9150.  Then  it  appears  that  your  inclination  to  doubt  your  being 
well  off  on  account  of  the  rent  and  the  game  only  came  upon  you 
when  you  began  to  contemplate  leaving  those  farms  ?  Our  eyes 
began  to  be  opened  before  we  had  been  there  a  year  and  a  half. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  witnesses  stated  that  game  fomicd 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  unwillingness  of  landowners 
to  gi'ant  leases,  and  tlie  consequence  is  most  mischievous. 

Mr.  Cooper's  experience  has  taught  the  value  of  verbal 
promises  about  game. 


MK.   COOl'EU.  '  I  ' 

U170.  Mr.  Ihi'fht.l  Who  is  the  owner  of  the  land?  The  lU-v.  K. 
H.  Hcnvon.  of  C  ill  ford  Hall. 

94 ho".  Has  he  any  cure  at  present.*  He  does  duty  in  his  ot»-n 
parish  church. 

yiHl.  Is  he  rector?  He  is  landlord  and  rector  of  two  or  three 
parishes,  as  many  a.s  he  can  hold  by  tlie  law. 

'.1 1  "J.  Do  yon  hold  your  farm  uunn  lease  ?     I  do. 

iiii^ii.  What  lenj?th  of  term  ?     For  the  term  of  10  years. 

04H4.  How  much  of  it  has  expiretl  ^     Thi^ee  years  and  a  half. 

94S.').  What  covenant  is  there  in  your  lease  with  respect  to  game  ? 
'ITiere  is  a  reservation  of  the  game  to  the  landlord. 

94Hfi.  Have  you  the  right  of  sporting  on  your  farm,  or  of 
coursing  ?     Of  coursing. 

y  Im7.  Is  there  any  restriction  upon  it  as  to  the  number  of  days? 
From  the  1st  of  October  to  the  bust  day  of  March. 

U48H.  Have  you  the  power  of  killing?  game  in  any  other  way  ?  I 
have  not ;  the  game  is  reserx'ed  to  the  lanllord. 

94 ^y.  With  resjKCt  to  rabbits,  is  there  any  proviso?  There  is 
nothing  in  my  agreement  to  prevent  my  killing  them  ;  but  there  is 
a  verbal  understanding  that  I  should  only  kUl  them  with  ferrets 
and  dogs  two  months  in  the  year. 

9490.  When  you  took  your  farm,  were  you  in  any  apprehension 
with  resj>ect  to  the  game  i*  I  knew  that  there  was  game  upon  the 
estate ;  but  no  complaint  had  then  been  made,  to  my  hearing,  by 
the  tenants  who  occupied  on  that  entate  of  an  excess  of  game. 

9491.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  Benyon,  or  to  his  agent,  with 
rc-jK  ft  to  game?  ^Ir.  IJenyon  and  his  agent  wen'  together  when 
1  I  mIu-  to  them  on  the  hiring  of  the  farm,  and  I  asked  to  what 
extent  I  might  consider  the  preservation  of  game  would  be  carried, 
and  his  reply  was,  "  Oh.  Cooper,  I  assure  you  the  game  will  not  be 
preserved  to  hurt  you."  I  consider  that,  after  that,  any  further 
pushing  the  question  would  be  impertinent  on  my  part.* 

919-'.  Did  you  consider  that  the  statement  of  your  landlord  and 
his  agent,  both  of  them  or  either  of  them,  was  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  you  would  not  siiffL-r  fix)m  the  game?  I  did  ;  and  any  furtlicr 
remark,  on  my  part,  I  should  hate  considered  out  of  place  and  iju- 
pcrtinent. 

9  l'.i:{.  Since  that  time,  have  you  found  the  quantity  of  game  upon 
your  farm  to  increase  ?    Certainly  I  have. 

9 194.  Does  that  refer  to  both  wing  game  and  haiw  ?  Two  yean 
since  there  was  a  very  large  quantity  of  hanjs ;  they  were  then  par* 
tially  killed  down ;  since  that  time,  until  the  present  seaaon,  we 
liave  not  had  such  an  over-abundance  of  hares  ;  but  thin  season, 
now  that  Heveral  owners  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  are  killing 
their  hares  down,  and  Mr.  ikniyon  does  not  do  eo,  tliey  tlock  to  tins 
estate,  because  they  lie  quiet. 

9495.  With  resp«ct  to  partridges  and  pbeasanta?  There  is  a 
large  quantity  at  present;  the  partridges  do  iigury. 


*  After  rcsding  the  evidcaes  bsfars  tUt  OoMBiMse  il  is  to  be  hops4 
wUl  havs  no  <tsliwcy  to  Iniistiin  m  <ik<hf  wriltm  sgi  iwiMi  eWit 


yiS  Mil.  cooper's  grievakces. 

94fl6.  You  say  that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  partridges'.' 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  partridges,  and  a  good  quantity  of 
pheasants. 

9497.  With  respect  to  your  right  of  coursing,  might  you  kill  any 
quantity  of  hares  you  pleased  by  coursing  ?  might  you  keep  any 
number  of  dogs  ?  I  never  keep  more  than  a  brace  of  dogs,  but  I 
consider  that  I  have  the  right  of  coursing,  and  that  I  could  use 
that  right  if  I  pleased. 

9498.  With  respect  to  your  own  farm,  have  you  found  your  corn 
when  sovi^n  much  eattn  and  pecked  up  by  the  partridges  ?  Parti- 
cularly so  with  the  late-sown  wheats.  We  have  an  extensive  field. 
The  wheats  sown  in  November  are  particularly  injured  by  par- 
tridges ;  during  the  thick  weather  that  follows,  the  bird-boys  cannot 
see  the  partridges.  During  the  thick  weather,  and  on  moonlight 
nights,  instead  of  going  to  rest  or  roost,  they  are  very  busy  working 
and  eating. 

QC)S'2.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Have  you  had  any  disagreement  with 
your  landlord  ?     I  have  had  none  with  him. 

9083.  Have  you  had  any  disagreement  ^\ith  anybody  upon  the 
land  ?  I  have  represented  my  grievances  to  his  land  agent,  in  a 
lirm  but  veiy  respectful  manner. 

9634.  Who  is  the  land  agent  ?     Mr.  Rope. 

0635.  What  reply  did  you  get?  The  reply  I  received  was,  that 
he,  Mr.  Rope,  has  no  jDower  or  authority  over  the  game  ;  it  rests 
with  the  head  keeper,  to  whom  I  was  referred. 

9636.  Have  you  made  an  application  to  the  head  keeper?  I  have. 

9637.  What  answer  did  you  get  from  him  ?  That  the  quantity 
of  game  is  no  more  than  the  usual  quantity ;  and  he  is  very  soriy 
that  I  do  complain,  but  he  has  no  instructions  to  destroy  them. 

9638.  Is  the  game  let  upon  that  estate  to  anybody  ?  No ;  the 
landlord  is  a  resident  gentleman,  who  Icills  it  himself. 

9639.  Have  you  made  any  representation  direct  to  your  land- 
lord ?  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  ;  and  we  are 
requested  on  the  estate  aiot  to  trouble  the  landlord,  hut  to  mention  our 
complaints  to  his  agent. 

In  a  succeeding  passage  there  is  a  glimpse  of  a  subject  which 
is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  amongst  the  tenantry,  I 
mean  the  law  of  distress  for  rent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that 
law  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  retards  agriculture,  and 
keeps  tenants  dependent ;  because  the  landlord  knowing  that, 
come  Avhat  may,  he  can  always  levy  his  rent,  and  he  is  there- 
fore more  anxious  for  tenants  who  will  passively  submit  to  his 
caprices  about  game  and  so  forth,  than  for  men  of  entei-prise 
and  capital. 

Mr.  Marris  has  something  to  tell  of  the  value  of  a  game 
preserver's  verbal  promise. 


Ifi'rV-t.  Mr.  Urtgiit.^  Vou  w.ic  asked  whf?lher  th«»  evil  of  the 
presen'ation  of  game  <li(l  not  bring  its  own  romedy,  if  it  was  the 
cause  of  great  injury  <  timants.     Is  there  in  your  county, 

or  was  tliere  in  Noti  are,  a  very  great  comixjtition  for 

land?  tliat  is,  if  a  farm  wui  racaii'  licrc  always  fanners 

ready  to  ofTtr  fm-  it  ?     Yes. 

10730.  ¥v  '>\  '\r  ^iicultural  districts,  is  it 
your  ojiinion  ..;>  iuv  <  ;i.sy  to  let;  that  there  are 
almost  alv,:i\^  1  1  i  iy  to  lake  farma  ?  Yes,  there  are  almost 
always  jkojiIc  n  ;ui v  h>  luivc  them. 

10731.  Do  you  know  tliat  tliere  is  such  a  law  as  that  which 
allows  a  landlord  to  distrain  for  his  rent?    Y'es. 

1073-,^.  And  if  a  tenant  be  injured  or  nearly  ruined  by  game,  so 
as  to  be  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  has  the  landlord  through  the  law  a 
jwwer  to  \c\y  for  his  rent  before  the  tenant  is  allowed  to  pay  his 
other  creditors  ?    Yes,  I  believe  so. 

10733.  If  a  farmer  fails  in  business  does  not  the  landlord  step 
in  by  that  law  and  secure  his  rent,  even  though  the  demand  of 
other  creditors  may  remain  unpaid  ?    Y^es. 

10740.  Did  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ever  deny  that  tliere  had  been 
a  verbal  agreement  with  Mr.  Wilmot  about  destroying  the  rabbits, 
and  liaving  only  a  small  number  of  hares  upon  your  farm  ?  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  ever  did. 

107  47.  In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  ■  tli,  does  ho 

in  any  way  deny  that  assertion  that  Mr.  Sk.,  makes,  that 

there  was  such  a  verbal  ag;  '     Not  at  all. 

10748.  Then  you  do  not  !  that  tliat  agreement  was  mat- 

ter of  doubt  at  all  ?     Not  at  all. 

*Mr.  Sturgeon  had  been  driven  to  go  to  law  viih  his  landlord 
abont  the  game. 

10^41.  Mr.  O.  Berkeley.]  You  say  that  eight  farmers  looked  at 
your  wheat ;  were  tliose  farmers  men  who  rented  game  farms  ? 
We  took  them  from  different  places,  to  get  re6i)ectable  men  wlioM 
words  might  be  tnl-  ■  !  de|>ended  upon.  1  cannot  answer  for 
the  covenants  in  i  s.     1  had  one  man  to  look  over  it  who 

had  an  e.stnte  of  Ins  (iwji,  of  700,  or  800,  or  000  acres. 

I0KJ-.2.  Did  they  differ  much  in  their  opinion?  No,  Ibey  etBM 
to  an  unanimou.s '  that  the  damage  amounted  to  ao  much, 

and  Uiey  all  sigut 

10H43.  You  Ktui.  a  ihiU  there  was  X3-I  IBs.  damage  done  to 
■oven  »crf»««  of  tumiis,  -uil  fhut  the  n st  of  the  turnips  had  been 
fed  !hat  thr  damage  dune  to  the  aereil 

n*-!  no  by  the  ralbilji?    There  cankaot 

that  at  that  time  rou  wer<»  freding 
oil  tlie  I  He 

fold-;  1  4 
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the  bite  of  a  sheep  are  so  different,  that  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  it. 

10858.  Have  you  got  this  action  pending  against  the  landlord? 
I  am  Sony  that  I  have ;  but  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  so  much  a 
question  between  the  landlord  and  me.  They  say  there  are  no 
rabbits,  now  I  know  there  are. 

10950.  Lord  G.  Bentinck.]  Over  how  many  years  do  your  claims 
for  £500  damage  extend?     Four. 

10951.  And  by  a  clause  in  your  lease  you  are  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  all  the  damage  done  to  your  farm  ?  Yes ;  it  was 
stipulated  for  at  the  time,  that  all  injury  done  by  rabbits  is  to  be 
paid. 

10952.  Is  there  such  a  clause  in  your  lease  ?     There  is. 

10953.  Then,  having  a  legal  claim  for  all  the  damage  done,  you 
have  laid  your  claim  at  law  for  damage  done  to  the  extent  of  £500  ? 
Yes. 

10054.  And  the  tender  to  you  on  the  other  side  is  £35.  Yes; 
that  I  could  explain. 

10955.  So  that  your  estimate  of  the  damage  is  fourteen  times 
what  your  landlord's  is  ?  That  is  the  lawyer's  estimate  ;  I  stated 
that  I  estimated  the  damage  at  £372  2s. 

10956.  But  your  landlord  estimates  it  at  £35?  Yes;  I  could 
account  for  that. 

Mr.  Hobson  mentions  an  instance  where  the  tenant  had  been 
injiu'ed  fi'om  the  game  having  been  given  up  to  the  landlord's 
son. 

Mr.  Gordon  speaks  of  the  recent  increase  of  the  game,  and 
the  consequent  complaints  of  tenants. 

Mr.  Woodward  had  to  make  the  ordinaiy  application-  for 
reduction  of  the  game,  and  received  the  same  illusory  promises. 

Mr.  Gauntley  speaks  of  two  tenants  who  had  left  the  Duke 
of  Rutland's  estate  in  Derbyshire  in  consequence  of  the  game. 

The  following  contains  a  just  rebuke  to  a  petulant  question 
probably  presented  tlie  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  a  new 
light  to  the  examiner. 

14035.  Chairman.']  Are  they  (the  tenants)  less  satisfied  with 
their  holdings  than  they  were  then  ?  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
much  difference ;  they  dislike  the  game  as  much  as  ever ;  they 
complain  bitterly  of  the  game  privately. 

14036.  You  do  not  know  whether,  before  Captain  Underwood 
went  there,  they  were,  generally  speaking,  behind  in  their  affairs, 
and  whether  they  have  now  repaid  debts  that  they  had  then  in- 
curred? In  the  year  1833  the  Duke  of  Rutland  lowered  his  rents 
considerably,  and  in  the  year  1840  Captain  Undei-wood  came  into 
the  agency.    There  were  several  years,  therefore,  that  the  tenants 
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had  U-en  r»'li<'vod  in  their  rental ;  tliat  might  have  8oni<  ~"  i 
mending  tluir  circiuusUiuces. 

14037.  Then  it  is  the  fact  that  their  circumstancos  are  mended? 
I  do  not  know  their  circumstances,  if  they  are  mended,  or  if  any- 
body, does  know  that  they  are  mended.     I  should  think  ' 
account  for  it ;  the  Duke  lowered  some  of  the  rents  in  1  - 
in  1h:{.I,  and  some  in  l^:i5  ;  it  took  three  years  to  do  it. 

110.18.  When  did  you  say  the  present  rents  upon  th<»  •  stal*-  in 
Derbyshire  were  ti.xed  '.'     Between  the  years  IH'M  and  IM'). 

14030  Was  that  liefure  the  game  was  preserved  '^  Xi. :  tlir  triune 
lias  been  j)reservtfd  for  more  than  UO  years  past 

1-4040.  Are  you  aware  that  tiie  present  rents  wi..  ........  Jerby- 

shire  before  the  game  was  preser>ed  ?  They  wt^re  not ;  myself  and 
John  Harrison,  the  person  named  in  the  [nipf  r  '•■i'-  !  ♦!■  ,»...,. 
for  the  puipose  of  lixing  the  i^uts. 

11041.  You  then  took  into  consideration  lh<'  -;iiii.- .  .\n;  \\<- 
wrote  in  the  Duke's  book  that  tliis  valuation  was  taken  indepen- 
dently of  any  consideration  of  game  damages  ;  that  if  there  were 
any  damage  done  to  the  corn  it  was  to  be  paid  for. 

1404-i.  The  rents  wire  tixe<l  as  if  there  was  no  game?  Yes. 
because  the  Duke  hatl  always  berii  in  the  habit  of  paying  them 
for  the  game  damage. 

1404.J.  That  is  the  reason  wl  ke  gives  this  compensa- 

tion on  account  of  the  giuue  dai  s;  but  the  danuige  for 

gi-n^<  is  not  paid  for;  the  rent  i>>  i  i   there  was  no  game  in 

'  ;  if  there  be  any  game,  aud  uny  game  damage,  it  is  sii). 

j  t  the  Duke  will  do  his  tenimts  justice,  and  pay  them  u>v 

it.  He  pays  for  the  corn,  and  the  tenants  know  what  the  practice 
is  ;  they  have  In-en  used  to  U'  paid  for  com,  an<l  not  for  grass. 

1 4<»4  i.  .\nd  a  pretty  fair  amount  of  comi)ensution  has  Wn  •_'      - 1 
for  the  damage  done  ?    1  do  not  think  it  has  been  too  mu<''     ■ 
not  b< 'en  enough  in  many  instances,   1  should  say,  an>l 
panion  who  went  with  rac  would  say  the  same  t!   •  ■' 

14<tl').  You  have  a  strong  opinion  with   r< 
laws?     I  do  not  know;  I  love  to  set;  things  Mi^m  .   i  inx.inv,,- 
jijsticn  done.     I  do  not  like  to  see  the  great  men  doing  wrong;  I 
do  not  like  to  tn'v  tJie   Duke  of  Itutland  doing  wrong ;  '  1 

look  upon  him  as  a  worthy  landlord  in  everything  but  t 
i'  '-rving.     I   do  hojM^   that  you   great  n 

ulo  consideration  for  tlie  poor.     If  yni 
s/ioituii^  yuttniflim,  and  are  making  many  hundrfd  ft^ujil,   unL 
think  trhal  a  thing  it  ix.      I   kv<ur  tlutt   thfy  arr  unhttppy  :  m<i> 
those  men  »it  up  at  night  eii  i   iimd  kt«p  the  fa»M  off,  uttU 

hire  penple  ta  do  it. 

Ml  I  juuIjUo  .said  tliat  Captain  Wcmysji's  tenaiits  irere  nowr 
KatiHlicHl  witli  the  vahiation.  ^iii    the  laudlurd  vsm  ttlM>  tUif* 

satisfied. 

Mr.  l*U>rV  t.,ii   li,  -  .,>',   p 
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7731.  Mr.  O.  Berkeley.]  When  a  tenant  makes  an  arrangement 
with  his  landlord,  as  regards  the  game  upon  the  fann,  is  it  not  the 
custom  for  the  tenant  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  game  there  is 
on  it?  I  do  not  think  that  tenants  generally  scrutinise  that 
minutely.  A  tenant,  when  he  is  about  a  farm,  may  be  eager  to 
take  it,  and  I  can  easily  conceive  that  a  case  of  hardship  might 
arise  in  this  way ;  if  he  takes  it  on  a  lease,  and  finds  a  moderate 
quantity  of  game,  he  might  leave  the  game  to  his  landlord  rather  than 
lose  the  farm,  but  the  game  might  be  increased  to  an  unlimited  extent 
in  the  course  of  that  lease,  and  he  would  have  no  remedy.  That 
might  easily  happen  where  the  landlord  became  an  absentee,  and 
the  game  was  let  to  a  third  party. 

7732.  Is  not  it  in  the  tenant's  power  to  stipulate  that  the  game 
shall  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  extent  to  which  he  finds 
the  land  stocked  when  he  takes  the  farm  ?  It  is  in  his  power  to  do 
so,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  define  those  limits  ;  and,  be- 
sides, a  tenant  when  he  wishes  to  take  a  farm  would  be  unwilling 
to  propose  any  stipulation  ichich  irrqjUed  a  want  of  confidence  in  his 
landlord. 

7733.  Still  it  must  be,  according  to  your  opinion,  a  mere  matter 
of  agreement  between  the  two  parties  ?  At  present  the  tenant  has 
the  power  of  saying  that  he  will  not  take  the  farm  unless  he  has 
the  game ;  but  if  he  is  anxious  to  have  the  farm,  he  is  not  unlikely 
to  make  an  improvident  arrangement. 

7734.  But  still  it  rests  entirely  with  himself;  he  has  the  power 
to  do  so,  or  he  has  the  power  to  decline  the  farm  ?  No  doubt  ho 
has  power  to  decline  the  farm. 

Mr.  Graiitley  Berkeley  favoured  the  Committee  with  his  no- 
tions of  the  "most  desirable"  conditions  between  a  game  pre- 
serving landlord  and  his  tenants.  I  extract  it  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers,  for  every  person  has  not  the  fi'ankness  of  Mr.  Berkeley. 

15480.  Lord  G.  Berkeley.']  Are  you  prepared  to  state  to  the 
Committee  the  conditions  of  such  a  lease  as  you  would  think  the 
most  desirable  between  a  landlord  who  was  a  game  preser\'er  and 
his  tenant  ?  I  have  had  as  great  experience  as  almost  anybody,  as 
to  the  different  ways  in  which  game  may  be  governed  upon  the  es- 
tates of  different  proprietors  ;  and  as  there  are  estates  belonging  to 
my  family  where  I  can  always  have  the  amusement  of  shooting  in 
a  first-rate  degree,  I  have  used  the  places  that  I  have  rented  almost 
more  as  places  of  observation  of  the  working  of  the  game  laws  and 
the  preservation  of  game,  than  in  any  other  sense.  ISow  I  do  know 
that  the  u'orst  j)0ssihle  jilan  to  adopt  is,  that  of  giving  the  tenant  any 
sporting  rights  uhatever ;  they  ought  all  to  be  vested  in  the  land- 
lord, because  if  those  rights  are  given  to  the  tenant,  they  are  sure  to 
produce  ill-will  and  a  bad  system.-  If  he  has  the  killing  of  the  rab- 
bits, he  cannot  do  it  himself,  and  he  is  obliged  to  admit  upon  his 

*  Mr.  Pusey  and  Lord  Hatherton  say  the  contrary. 
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land  the  worst  class  of  poftchers.  That  brings  him  into  collision 
with  1  ■  ■  rd  ;   and  liesidfH  that,  if  the  landlord  li       '         .ods 

in  hi-  u,  and  does  not  tako  earn  tn  kopp  rlow;  .its, 

till"  tciiiiiit  ciumot,  under  th'- 
)!'v:-'lf.  What  I  wouldrccomii 

rd  and  tenant  is  this  :  t  a  a  ihoroi.  iing 

n  ni -n  in  all  nmtters  vi  iit  is  the  !i  to 

i!     •  :nj».     This  is  a  rule  found   to  !>'  i  all  the 

111 :  !  lifr,  and  it  is  more  immediately    _  ^         i  ■  to  mat- 

ters I  ling  the  presenation  of  game.     In  the  tirst  place, 

a  land  .  _  ires  to  let  his  fann  to  a  tenant  solely  for  agricultural 
puq)oses  :  all  other  contingencies  attached  to  the  possession  of  land 
he  determines  to  reserve  to  himself.  The  landlord  offers  an  agree- 
ment ;  the  tenant  accepts  it  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  Each  has  his 
eyes  open,  and  they  are  alike  free  agents.  To  maintain  a  thorough 
mil'i-standing  and  good  feeling,  the  tenant  should  be  restricted  en- 
liirhj  to  agricidtiire :  he  should  hare  no  pennissum  to  carry  a  gun 
under  any  pretence  tchaterer ;  he  should  hare  no  permission  to  keep 
a  tfHirting  dog ;  he  should  hare  no  permission  to  kill  •  ' '  '  r  a 
hare/or  the  foUoxring  reasons: — rery  feir  men  can  irit!  ,ta- 

tinn  :  very  few  stewards  can  be  tni       "     '  "  "  ■         i  lu  their 

poi'k'-ts;  verA'  few  butlers  with    |'  .     I'   can  be 

■1  in  the  midst  of  an  un1  Was  of  wine  ;  rcry  feit  far- 

m  h/>  tnisffit  irith  fT^ni^  '^t  of  hares    nvfl  phrn.tnnts. 

i  ifsostr-  her 

-  mf^n  t.'  r  a 

1  uly,  you   ut  «>;  tho 

\  •  r,  and  for  a  -  ho 

<l  !ie  cham<  n.     ifyn  .or 

1  •  ap  the  rail  ..rgame^^:  ur- 

jH?rliai)8,  perhaps  not  so ;  it  is  ever  difficult  in  su.  lis- 

...._  .;sh  which  ;  and  there  again  the  necessity  for  a  w..: tsta- 

Mished,  with  a  certainty  of  collision;  for,  purposely  or  not,  the 
taking  of  other  game  is  an  offence,  and  cannot  be  nt'*  '-"'•^•' ^'on- 
sidered.     Again,  if  a  farmer  has  leave  to  trap  the  ral  ;  per- 

son in  charge  of  the  game  is  apt  to  be  careless  as  to  ui.   iiuKi'tFoni 
brtfd  in  thf  covers.     If  he  is  careless,  th<»  farmer  without  his  aid 
t  ktep  tho  rabbits  sufficiently  under.     The*         * ''  'T! 

;  the  oi*-ner  backs  his  refusal   to  listen  t«' 

•  If  V  III  have  too  man         '      ,  you  ha^  !<«l 

I'lihiv  in  \   \rownhand«;  v  :  therefnrf  re- 

I'l  thus  at  one*- 

"d      If  a  fani 

in  his  a 

I    Thfv 


vi\  tlie  land,  either  to  places  wheru  iboy  ha^'C  the  power  of  kiUiug 
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it,  or  where  people  on  an  understanding  with  them  can  kill  it ; 
and  they  have  thus  a  facility  of  injuring  their  landlords  to  an  un- 
limited extent.     If  farmers  have  jiermission  simjAij  to  course  hares 
with  greyhounds,  that  enables  them,  if  so  disposed,  to  drive  all  other 
game  aicay.     Their  greyhounds  are  always  at  large  ;  they  are  for  ever 
self-hunting  in  the  breeding  season,  when  they  disturb  to  desertion, 
or  otherwise  destroy,  more  nests  of  eggs  and  more  young  unfledged 
game  than  any   description   of  mere  wild  vermin.      This   same 
objection  at  times  attaches  to  the  sheep-dog;  and  on  farms  when 
the  fanner  had  permission  to  kill  the  rabbits,  remonstrance  has 
been  replied  to  by  the  assertion  of  the  farmer,  that  his  dog  while 
hunting  Avas  only  after  the  rabbits,  and  those  he  was  justified  in 
destroying.     On  farms  where  there  is  game  a  tenant  should  be 
permitted  to  sit  at  an  easy  rent,  sufftcieiitlg  so  to  cover  all  reason- 
able damage  by  game.    It  is  infinitely  better  so  to  meet  the  objection 
than  to  leave  open  a  demand  for  compensation.     If  there  is  an 
opening  left  for  a  demand,  all  visible  injuries  to  crops,  either  by 
rats,   mice,  rooks,  Avood-pigeons,  tame-pigeons,   and  small  birds, 
trespass  from  cattle,  or  from  insect  or  atmospheric  damage,  will  be 
laid  to  the  gfune  and  rabbits,  and  charged  upon  the  landlord  ac- 
cordingly.    Rabbits  ought  never  to  be  given  up  to  the  keeper  as 
his  perquisite ;  he  should  be  paid  in  hard  money.     If  in  cases 
where  a  keeper  is  not  overlooked  by  his  master,  he  will  then  have 
no  interest  in  keeping  up  too  large  a  stock  of  rabbits.    If  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  farmer  is  to  be  considered,  and  he  is  to 
be  a  farmer,  and  not  half  farmer,  half  sportsman,  half  poacher,  and 
half  game  dealer,  the  less  he  meddles  with  sporting  rights  the  better. 
His  occupation  must  be  regarded  as  a  lucrative  trade,  as  well  as  a 
health-giving  and  beautiful  amusement.  The  landlord  has  a  just  right 
to  the  wild  animals  on  his  estate,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  bound 
to  protect  his  tenants  from  injury.    The  fact  that  he  has  been  and  is 
induced  to  do  so  by  every  social  tie  as  well  as  by  his  own  interest, 
is  a  far  better  assurance  that  he  has  adopted  and  Avill  adopt  a  just 
and  politic  course,  than  could  be  atforded  by  any  interference  from 
foreign  legislation.    The  ai-rangement  of  landlord  and  tenant  must 
of  necessity  be  one  of  mutual  agreement  between  man  and  man, 
the  offspring  of  offer  and  acceptance.     The  difficulties  between  the 
interests  of  one  and  the  pleasures  of  the  other  have  been  met,  and 
can  always  be  met  by  private  concessions,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  absti'act  or  mere  interest  of  both,  as  regards  their  worldly 
position,  are  inseparable.     The  rights  of  private  property  and  the 
relative  position  of  landlord  and  tenant,  place  the  landlord  and 
tenant  so  nearly  together,  and  make  the  interest  of  the  one  so  much 
the  duty  of  the  other,  that  a  legislative  interference  between  them 
might  estrange,  while  it  could  not  in  any  way  tend  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  wholesome  state  of  things,  or  induce  a  better 
understanding. 

15481.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  is  your  opinion 
that,  amongst  other  things,  a  compensation  clause  for  ilamagc  done 


MR.   (i. 

hif  ffninf  h  "  (hicatehi-'  y' 

V ndouhtriU  u . 

Can  any  opponent  of  the  game  laws  an^l 
sire  a  more  complete  condemnat!'"  '•»" 'i;     ,.,.;,, 
tiiincd  in  tho  above  extnirt  from  tl  ion's  evid 

1  v)  \n;i«t<  iiv  >ume  passages  from 

Ujo  CVKlcilcc  oi  -VII.  iiL'o.    i  uiin.1,  til','  LlW  a^^'cllt  of  Mr.  V.  Sliel- 

!ev.  whn  was  called  to  displace  sonu'   d"  iIm    statements  of^fr. 

1:  will)  liad  (»rcu]»i«d  u  farm  of  .Mr.  Slidlrv's.  in  - 

l!         .-  ,!   'jliiiipse  of  the   plan  on  which   liii:  '    '  i- 

liiaiia;,'!'!. 

(il41.   Mr.  /,'/■/;//(?/    .\r.'  voi;  ol'  cpinioii  that   raliliit.s  did  iiirr.ns.' 
considendjly  during  the  four  years  and  a  hah'  that  Mr.  1' 
was  there  ?     Yes,  tliey  did,  decidedly. 

yilO.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
f)f  damage  on  that  farm  from  hares  and  rabbits,  principally  fmm 
rabbits  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was,  in  consc*tjuence  of  the 
way  in  which  he  farmed  it ;  the  crops  wtMo  thin,  and  therefore  the 
rabbils  congregated  ujx)n  that  funn  ;  Mr.  Sh-U.  y  s  land  h  clost^ 
adjoining:  he  funiis  700  acres. 

Vil  i'.1.  When  you  let  any  farm  as  you  let  •  '  r.  liayward. 

the  JM  r  '    !i'4  it  comes  ov«'r  it  and  looks  ai  ii,  i  presume,  and 

forms  n»ate  of  the  probable  damage,  if  it  be  a  game  fanu  ? 

Yes. 

CM')'  -.iiis  .liivna;,'.'  alnHL' with  his  ratesandtaxee, 

'iur  buitU  us  upon  the  land,  i;aiu'' nit  ludtd,  h'.'  comes  to  an 

tc  of  what    nnt  h<"  sliould  pay  '     I  >lionld  say,  u&  I  said 

t!iat  th.  a  farm  whtir  trauic  is  presenred  and 

It    is    Il»)t    !- 

bl.M.  Nad  .Mr.  Hayward  any  writtiTi  a^'n  .  ment  or  any  rerbal 
agreemint  that  the  (pumtity  of  gam.-  should  n-  ver  increaae,  but  be 
kept  stationary  where  it  was  ?     No,  he  had  not. 

r>15l.  Do  you  »uj)pose  that  when  a  man  takes  a  farm,  as  Mr. 
Hayward  took  that  farm,  his  impression  i^,  nothing  Ining  saiil  u» 
bin),  that  as  it  is  then  in  n*si>ect  of  game  it  is  intcndid  that  it 
shoidd  be  kept  at  alwut  the  same  quantity,  imd  n«»t  much  increased  ? 

No,  I  do  not  say  that,  becaus*^  tlic  -• •"     '  ■' must  depend 

11  jKMi  the  season  ;  he  knows  that  it  nil,  and  he 

cannot  cnlcidate  what  ipmntity   wwx   ■  \'.   \^\\\  sary 

with  tin-  si>nsttn.     In  wet  sj-hsous  wi-  h;  '       ime.  and 

in  dry  \\v  havi-  more  ;  in  dry  seasons  th  "    ''the 

earth  almost. 

n I. '».').   If  :  taken  ft  fann 

all  thosi-  I  (  ^  of  rnf«"«  an-i 

UnuU,  and  tin   n  i.t  that  ;  i  puy.auU;  i  lopayXlOU 
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a  year,  would  it  not  be  a  natural,  though  it  may  be  only  a  tacit 
understanding,  that  the  quantity  of  game  should  not  be  materially 
increased,  or  how  can  a  man  calculate  at  all  ?  He  cannot,  unless 
he  allows  for  a  great  outlay  of  capital. 

6156.  Did  Mr.  Hay  ward  make  application  to  Mr.  Shelley  for 
compensation  ?    Yes. 

6163.  In  estimating  the  injury  done  by  game  upon  a  farm  like 
that,  if  you  were  going  to  take  a  farm,  what  reduction  should  you 
say  you  should  have  in  your  rent  for  a  game  farm,  especially  where 
there  were  rabbits,  as  compared  with  a  farm  where  there  were  no 
game  or  rabbits  whatever  ?  I  should  want  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  rent  if  there  was  to  be  a  large  head  of  rabbits  kept  up. 

6164.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Hayward,  would  you  think  that  a 
reduction  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  rent  was  a  compensation  ?  I 
should  want  that,  certainly,  if  the  rabbits  were  always  kept  up. 

6165.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  be  justified  in  taking  a  farm 
like  this  at  £75  a  year  with  hares  and  a  lai-ge  stock  of  rabbits, 
when  you  would  pay  for  that  farm  £100  a  year  if  you  had  an  un- 
disputed right  to  take  all  the  game  ?  Yes ;  I  should  rather  give 
£100  and  clear  the  game. 

6166.  You  would  rather  give  £100  and  clear  the  game,  than  give 
£75  and  have  the  game  ?  Yes,  if  it  were  preserved  strictly ;  it 
would  depend  upon  the  disposition  of  the  landlord  to  preserve  the 

'game. 

It  must  be  quite  obvious  from  the  foregoing  evidence,  tliat 
game,  by  promoting  the  continuance  of  yearly  tenantcies,  and 
creating  a  feeling  of  mutual  irritation  and  distrust  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  must,  independently  of  its  direct  mischief, 
operate  most  prejudicially  on  agriculture. 


CHAPTER  V^ 

HOW    THE     MORALITY     AND     MATERIAL     CONDITION     OF     THE 
LABOURINO    CLASSES   ARE   AFFECTED   BY   THE    GAME    LAWS. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  mischiefs  caused  by  game  to  the 
agiiciiltural  capitahsts,  the  tenant  fermers,  are  sufficiently 
serious  to  demand  the  prompt  attention  of  the  legislature  to 
their  redress  ;  but  these  evils  become,  by  comparison,  secondary 
when  the  demorahsation  of  the  labouring  class,  which  game 
preserving  produces,  is  understood. 

The  farmers,  as  a  class,  can,  if  they  will,  help  themselves. 
They  may  refuse  to  take  game  ferms.  They  had  better  remain 
out  of  business,  even  at  some  loss,  until  they  can  find  a  farm  of 
which  they  can  obtain  the  entire  occupation ;  or,  if  the  pressure 
of  their  famihes  be  such  that  they  cannot  remain  unemployed 
without  the  risk  of  consuming  the  whole  of  their  capital,  they 
had  better  resolve  at  once  to  emigrate  to  America  or  Australia, 
where  the  moderate  capital  of  an  ordinary  farmer  would  insure 
a  livelihood  and  something  more,  witli  perfect  social  independ- 
ence. To  occupy  a  game  farm  is  certain  loss ;  in  some  cases 
absolute  ruin  to  a  farmer.  Let  this  bo  thorouglily  understood 
amongst  farmers,  and  they  will  soon  find  game  preserving  aban- 
doned by  all  the  lauded  proprietors  who  cannot  afford  to  make 
an  enormous  sacrifice  of  income  for  the  sake  of  an  unnatural 
and  irregular  enjoyment.  There  are  the  few  who  will  do  so ;  fisur- 
nicrs,  therefore,  virtually  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 

Not  so  the  labourers.  They  have  nothing  but  their  labour 
to  (It  pi  11(1  upon  ;  and  when  swarming  game,  the  game  which, 
ill  dry  hciLsons,  "seems  to  come  out  of  the  earth  almost,"  •  has 
>(  ill-  after  year  reduced  the  farmer's  capital,  and  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened him  from  all  except  the  veriest  routine  cultivatioii, 

*  S«e  the  «vid«Doe  of  Mr.  Geo.  Tnmer,  p.  SS5,  a  pnmrra't  witoMKi 
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the  laboiu*ers  are  the  first  to  suffer.  Without  a  single  excep 
tion  eveiy  agriculturist  examined  referred  to  game  preserves  as 
diminishing  the  application  of  capital  and  tlie  employment  of 
labour  in  fanning,  and  thus  game  strikes  at  tlie  root  of  tlio 
labourer's  subsistence.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  game  having 
lowered  the  peasant's  wages,  by  reducing  the  demand  for  his 
labour,  the  same  overstocked  preserve  offers  to  him  a  temp- 
tation well  nigji  irresistible.  Then  follows  the  long  train  of 
summary  convictions,  double  imprisonments,  cumulative  pe- 
nalties, surcharges,  sureties,  and  all  the  engines  of  tlie  law, 
which  game  preservers  put  in  force  against  the  peasant  who 
touches  the  sacred  thing.  Thenceforth  he  becomes  a  j^ro- 
scribed  man,  the  game  preseiTcrs'  tenants  dare  not  employ 
him,  and  the  irregular  habits  produced  by  poacliing  render  liim 
less  valuable  as  a  labourer  to  those  fiirmers  who  have  no  fear  of 
offending  their  landlords  by  employing  a  poacher.  And  the 
proscribed  labourer  soon  becomes  a  vindictive  man.  He  is 
wronged,  and  he  knows  it.  He  suffers  not  in  consequence  of 
law  made  to  protect  property,  but  from  law  founded  on  "an  un- 
reasonable notion  of  property  in  wild  animals."  It  requires 
not  education,  there  is  no  necessity  to  have  read  Blackstone,  to 
understand  this.  The  untaught  man's  instinctive  reason  shows 
him  as  plainly  as  observation  and  inquiry  satisfy  the  instructed 
man,  that  there  can  be  no  property  in  Avild  creatures,  ihefera: 
vaturd'  of  the  lawyers.  The  reader  has  seen  what  is  the  game 
laAv,  and  a  formidable  code  it  is  ;  he  has  seen  the  waste  of  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  the  loss  of  self  respect  and  social  independence 
game  preseiTing  inflicts  upon  the  fanner,  and  now  he  "svill 
have  unfolded  some  part  of  the  ruin  it  brings  upon  the 
labourers.  In  the  eyes  of  game  preservers  and  their  game- 
keepei-s,  ever}'  labourer  is  regarded  prima  facie  as  a  poacher; 
from  the  boy,  who,  at  3d.  per  day,  scares  birds  fi-om  the  farmers 
grain,  to  the  old  man  who  can  do  little  more  than  collect  stray 
branches  of  dead  wood, — the  youtli  nutting  with  his  sweetheart, 
or  the  ploughman  strolling  with  his  children,  they  must  be  all 
watched  and  driven  away  fi'om  the  sacred  j^i'ecincts  of  the 
preseiTe. 

Mr.  Pusey  has  admirably  described  the  way  in  which  the 
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abaudonmeiit   .;  i  a  rt'li»'f  to  hiiiisclf 

and  to  all  the  labounng  population  of  his  pari-h.  I!-  il, 
"  I  think  the  preservation  of  game  has  a  bad  etlict  u])on  tlie 
rehition  between  the  (Mnintn-  gentleman  and  the  hilwurers. 
I  think  tli<  1  iIhu;;.  fv  li',  1  themselves,  in  a  (.trtaiii  degree, 
objeets  oi  suspicion  win  rcver  game  is  strietly  preserved.      T" 

fri'/   tlu'if    can  lint    1(1  kr    their    ildlks    ahnilt    tllC   firhls.    n, 

itit/i'tut  hciii'l  xtiijii    'I.    II ml    tlii'n-  ni'itn  railed 

III.  ifUixtioii ;  and  nty  own  belief  is.  from  ob^ei-vuiion,  iJiat  since 
I  have  done  n\\n\  with  game,  my  Inttninirn  hare  a  wore  frank 
and  open  fi<  liiii  t'lcardu  myxelf.      \  -tain   that   tlir  rela- 

tion between  the  landlord  and  the  lalxiurer  would  lie  im[»rovt*<l 

by  the  al)olition  of  tl)--  ^tiit  source  of  suspicion  and  colh- 

sion  between  them.  there  be  a  more  complete  con- 

demnaticm  of  die  game  laws,  in  (  vi  ly  well  constituted  mind, 
than  is  conUiined  in  that  brief  sentence  ?  And  to  a  succeeding 
(piestion  Pnsev  answeix,  **  I  remember  i)crfectly,  that  when  I 
was  ca*^  the    pi-.^ciTati(iM   of  game    I    wa^   anii'.X'  .1    at 

seeing  trcsjuis^crs  ui)<>n  the  land;  and  now  I  ^find  it  /v  a 
very  ijreat  cuinfort  that  1  dn  tint  rare  u  h<>  f/aeit  in  any 
direction,  or  nml   I   nmxt  nay  that 

I  hare  nenr  Jilt  yrnit'  i    anythii/i/    than   t'rotn 

the  total  abolition  of  yn 

And  again  :  it  app. . 
tlmt  the  giving  up  <*f  the  prcMTvatioii  of  gante  \u\>  a  tendency 
to  Texture  a  friendly  feeliny  betueen  the  landoirner  and  the 
labourers,  and  that  they  feel  themselvi»s  luider  8u.spieion  where 
tliem  is  a  very  strict  preservation  of  game  ;'  and  he  mlds  in 
reply  to  subse<pient  (piestions,  "  I  have  often  heard  it 
discusstxl  what  would  Ix'  the  effect  of  Hbiindoning  the  pn^ser- 
vation  of  game  in  tli<  inn  i  .  ,t  i!h  >  crimes;  Im!  it 
appears  to  me  that  those  who  >uppose  thai  •  -rnes  wonlii 

Iw  increMsetl  hy   the  nbnnflnnnient   f>f  ]>i*<'  t.trg.-i  that 

!ii  which  tliew  is 
no   real   pi.  .     at    tni>    iiioiiiciit.     The    only 

••hanije    I    i  dviuL'  ni>  the  jre-.-nHlion    <»f 

"uih     ii|M.ii   iiiv    lai  lepretlation 

on  till  \v...  (is  ;  M>mc  ul  Uic  liiiiLte  ut  llic  Lrcci>liavc  been  broken. 
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hut  that  has  been  put  a  stop  to  hrj  merely  sending  a  per' 
son  to  look  after  it."  Mr.  Pusey  also  said  that  he  had  been 
"  told  by  farmers,  tliat  the  preservation  of  game  had  a  very 
bad  effect  upon  the  characters  of  many  of  the  labom'ers  in  the 
district ;"  and  that  the  farmers  do  not  consider  the  labourers 
in  parishes  wliich  are  higlily  preserved  to  be  in  general  a  good 
class  of  workmen.  He  also  said,  the  "  labourers  do  not  regard 
poaching  as  an  offence  of  the  same  kind  as  stealing  any  other 
property.  The  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pusey,  and  to  which  I 
have  before  referred,  that  since  he  had  given  up  presemng,  and 
the  game  had  been  destroyed,  the  men  who  had  been  regular 
poachers  "  had  gone  to  faim  work." 

Sh  Harry  Verney,  who,  as  a  reformed  game  preserver,  and 
living  close  to  the  Duke  of  Bucldngham's  highly  preserved  estate, 
had  good  opportunity  of  obsenang  the  effect  of  game  preserving 
ujjon  the  morals  of  tlie  agricultm'al  labourers,  stated,  "that  it  is 
often  not  men  of  tlie  worst  character  in  a  district  who  take  to 
poaching,"  but  tliat  they  very  often  become  the  worst,  for  they 
are  generally  intelligent,  daring  men,  and  by  poaching  acquire 
the  habit  of  being  out  by  night,  frequenting  the  haunts  of  crime, 
and  resorting  to  every  species  of  deceit  and  concealment ;  and  he 
afterwards  reiterated  the  same  views. 

Out  of  589  prisoners  committed  in  the  county  of  Buckingham 
in  the  year  1843,  of  which  169  were  for  offences  against  the  game 
laws,  and  that  was  a  fair  average  of  the  proportions  between  game 
law-made  crime  and  other  offences;  and  on  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's estates,  where  game  is  so  highly  preserved,  and  a  great 
force  of  gamekeepers  kept,  there  is  not  less  than  the  usual  number 
ofpersons  taken  up  for  sheep  stealing,  fowl  stealing,  and  turnip 
stealing,  on  other  properties  not  preserved  ;  and  the  only  depre- 
dations gamekeepers  and  watchers  prevent,  are  tliose  committed 
on  the  woods.  This  tallies  very  closely  witli  the  account  given 
by  Mr.  Pusey.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cooper  mentioned  a  parish  in  Suffolk, 
in  and  around  which  many  incendiary  fires  had  occurred,  as 
being  inhabited  by  many  confirmed  poachers. 

The  experienced  poacher,  too,  finds  customers  for  the  game 
in  gentlemen  who  are  desirous  of  getting  up  a  stock  of  game  ; 
and  large  quantities  of  such  game  are  constantly  sent  from 
poachers  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets. 
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But  it  ia  not  only  from  persons  adverse  to  tlie  game  laws  that 
evidence  of  tlieir  demoralising  effect  has  been  given,  though  such 
c\ndence  has  come  out  incidentally  during  tlie  examination  of 
game  preservers.  Thus  Lord  Salisbury,  when  asked  whether 
"  he  tliought  that  tlie  lower  class  are  more  orderly  where  game  is 
strictly  preserved  than  where  it  is  not ;  in  fact,  tliat  a  strict  pre- 
servation of  game  has  a  fuvoiurable  influence  on  the  morals  and 
character  of  the  population  ?"  ventured  to  answer,  "  Yes,  that  is 
my  opinion."  Yet  he  afterwards  said,  "  I  believe  the  commence- 
ment of  crime  in  the  rural  districts  to  be  generally  poaching." 
.Vnd  I  quite  agree  in  this  latter  opinion,  though  I  leave  it  to  the 
ingenuity  of  game  prescn'ers  to  reconcile  the  two  answers.  And 
who  is  guilty  of  die  greater  moral  offence  ?  the  educated  man  who 
preserves  tliis  unnatiu^  produce  of  a  cultivated  country  game,  or 
(he  poor  and  ignorant  labouring  man  who  poaches  it  ?  Let  the 
pubhc  judge. 

The  Marquis  of  Sahsbmr  also  admitted,  tliat  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Hertford  County  Gaol  had  reported  strongly  on  the  moral 
evils  produced  by  the  game  laws. 

So  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  said,  "  that  on  his  estate  in  Norfolk, 
|)oaching  had  become  more  difficult,  because  he  had  put  down  a 
hand  of  poachers  by  superior  force ; "  and  added,  "  We  liave  not 
tliat  regular  system  of  poaching  tliat  wc  formerly  had  ;  wo 
always  called  a  niunber  of  people  out  whenever  we  had  reason  to 
siifipose  that  the  poachers  were  coming ;  we  d  '  nd  to  put 

;ii!  t  nd  to  it,  and  we  have  done  so."  But  the  i:  isivc,  be- 

cause the  fullest,  evidence  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  is  that 
of  Captuin  Willinni  John  Williams,  one  of  the  insjiectors  of 
prisons.  Captain  WilUamss district  is  the  nortliem and  eastern ; 
it  begins  witli  Cambridgeshire,  and  embraces  all  between  the 
two  seas  to  Ciunberland  and  W^ostraoreland  inclufflve.  He 
pays  attention  to  the  subject  by  influx  of  prisoners  firom  par- 
ticular counties  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  for  game  lav 
ofiencee. 

6602.  Mr.  3/.  (itktnn.]  Have  you  directed  vour  obsonaiiun  lo 
tht)  cases  of  imprisonment  under  thu  game  laws?  The  sul^ject 
fon-cd  itself  on  my  obetenatiou  during  th6  wrformanco  of  my  duties 
lus  iiiK|M>otor  of  pri8on»,  from  observing  that  there  was  a  constant 
iullux  of  prisoners  being  cummittcd^r  iniractiona  of  the  game 
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laws  at  cei'tain  periods  of  the  year  into  the  gixols  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection, a  great  proportion,  purticuhu-ly  from  certain  counties.  Then, 
upon  examination  of  the  prisoners  and  of  the  officers  of  prisons,  mv 
attention  has  been  further  drawn  to  the'  subject  by  the  result  of 
those  inquiries.  I  have  also  inspected,  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
warrants  of  commitment  and  conviction  generally  in  the  prisons. 

0093.  For  all  offences  ?  For  all,  in  most  instances,  of  my  dis- 
trict ;  and  I  have  occasionally  thought  it  right  to  I'cfer  them  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time. 

0094.  You  say  you  observed  an  influx  of  prisoners  at  particular 
seasons  for  offences  under  the  game  acts,  in  certain  counties ;  can 
you  mention  those  counties?  /  slfould  comprekend  them  r/enemlhj 
under  the  agricultural  counties.  There  is  a  general  influx  of  pri- 
soners at  .certain  periods  of  the  year  above  any  others  ;  when  the  ' 
game  seasons  begin,  the  class  of  offences  connected  therewith  natu- 
rally increases. 

0095.  Have  you  compared  the  severity  of  the  punishments  for 
offences  against  the  game  laws  with  the  punishment  for  offences  of 
other  kinds,  where  such  a  comparison  is  capable  of  being  made  ? 
I  should  say  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  person  so  con- 
stantly in  communication  with  prisoners  but  such  comparison 
must  have  occurred  to  him.  The  cumulative  penalties  and  the 
peculiarities  of  these  laws,  the  length  of  imprisonment,  and  the 
severity  of  ]nmishment,  coidd  not  fail  to  strike  my  observation.   . 

0090.  What  conclusion  have  you  come  to  from  that  obsen-ation, 
as  to  the  severity  of  the  game  laws  in  comparison  with  other  laws? 
The  conclusion  I  have  come  to,  (I  do  iiot  know  whether  it  be  a 
right  one  or  not,)  but  my  opinion  is,  that  very  great  benefit  would 
arise  from  the  lessening  the  severity  of  these  laws  in  many  in- 
stances, and  bringing  them  more  generally  into  analogy  with  the 
criminal  law. 

0097.  Do  you  consider  the  game  law  more  severe  than  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  property  generally  ?  I  think  generally  so, 
more  so  in  its  administration,  and  more  so  in  itself 

0800.  Mr.  Bright.]  Which  county  is  the  one  in  which  you  find 
the  most  prisoners  for  poaching,  and  in  which  do  you  consider  the 
offence  to  be  most  rife  ?  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Rutland,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire.  I  may 
here  obsen'e  that  the  application  of  the  game  laws  varies  most  re- 
markably in  vaiious  districts.  It  seems  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  individual  feeling  of  the  landholders,  and  which  1  look  upon  as 
one  of  their  most  injurious  consequences.  In  one  place  you  have 
a  person  who  will  carry  these  laws  to  an  extreme,  and  in  the  next 
you  will  have  a  person  who  will  scarcely  have  anything  to  do  with 
them. 

(5807.  Do  you  find  the  same  difference  with  respect  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  law  for  offences  of  other  kinds  ?     Certainly  not. 

0808.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  it  that  there  is  that  differ- 
ence with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  game  laws  ?  I  think 
there  is  a  feeling  against  them  amongst  many  of  the  higher  classes 
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of  society,  and  a  strong  and  universal  feeling  of  sympathy  on  the 
j)art  of  the  midelle  classes  of  -••■'♦••  with  oifeadei-s  of  Aat  de- 
scription. 

0800.  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  nu  ii>  vou  have  obsen'ed,  that  the 
lurse  of  gain(>  law  legislation  as  it  now  exists,  and  tlie  adiuinistra- 
I  urn  of  th«!  game  laws,  is  i-unning  counter  to  the  great  mass  of 
public  opinion?  Yes;  I  should  say  it  was.  I  have  noticed  that 
tliere  is  a  very  increasing  feeling  against  it  of  late  years  :  I  think 
every  year  the  feeling  increases  against  it. 

The  offenders  against  the  game  laws  never  admit  the  justice 
of  tlieir  puiiishmenLs,  and  tlie  effect  of  severity  has  proved  any- 
tliing  but  rel'ormator}'. 

OT'^O.  Mr.  Af.  Gibson.]  Have  you  observed  that  prisoners  after 
•  ntences  under  the  game  laws  have  acknowledged  the  Justice  of 
i.ir  sentence?     I  do  not  think  they  ever  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  their  sentence.     Very  few  prisoners  will  ever  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  their  sentence  ;  but  I  tliink  there  is  a  much  stronger  feel- 
ing the  other  way  among  poachers  than  others. 

ri7-^7.  From  vour  exj>erience  among  the  labouring  population, 
and  your  knowledge  of  their  feelings  upon  tliis  matter,  do  you  be- 
lieve iliat  they  attach  the  same  sort  of  immorality  to  poaching  tliat 
they  would  attach  to  stealing?  Quite  the  reverse.  ^lany  times 
wlien  J  have  sicken  to  them  upon  tlu»  subject  of  poaching,  and 

lined  them  of  the  con.sequences,  I  have  been  replied  to,  **  Well,  I 
iiu  not  here  for  stealing.    I  am  not  on  the  other  side  of  the  gaol." 

r»73'J.  Under  the  Night  Poaching  Act  you  have  mentionetl  that 
:i  p<'rson  was  obliged  to  find  sureties  for  his  gcxxl  Whaviour  for  a 

iiain  period,  and  in  default  of  so  doing  to  be  imprisoned;  arc 
V.  >n  of  opinion  that  it  is  right  to  subject  a  person  to  iniprisonment  and 
1  iinl  lul)our  for  not  being  able  to  find  suri'ties  ?  1  think  not.  I  Wlievo 
it  to  be  felt  as  a  very  great  grievance  by  this  class  of  otVenders. 

07:}:$.  Have  you  obsened  evils  following  from  the  imprisonment 
of  persons  under  those  circumst«mces  ?  have  you  fancied  that  their 
morals  have  liocome  deteriorated,  and  tliat  tliey  have  left  tlie  pri- 
'■>n  worse  than  they  came  in?  That  is  n  (piestion  of  prison  disci 
(line.  My  opinion  uj^n  the  length  of  imprisonment  is,  that  after 
tt  certain  period  it  certainly  is  not  Ix-neticiul. 

<»7.'U.  Have  you  madi'  any  obsenation  as  to  quite  young  persons 
Ixing  in  orison  under  the  game  laws?  Yes;  I  think  the  numU'r 
<r  juvenile  prisonei-s  under  the  game  laws  has  increastnl  of  late 
}  '    ^ik  it  was  last  year  I  was  insincting  tin-  lluus4- of  Cor- 

r  .  i:  u    .1  \\  tlsingham.  in  Norfolk,  juul  1  found  two,  one  of  11 
years  of  nge,  and  tlu-  other  l'\. 

07:J.'>.  What  were  tlu-y  there  for  ?  They  were  there  for  a  breach 
of  the  game  laws.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whetlier  it  was  for  a  tres- 
pass or  not. 

Ctll  J.  Have  you  hml  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  opinions 
ofclmpbiinsan!    "         ofpnsim-     *"  "         -     '       ,,t.ra. 

lion  ot  the  pre  law»  ?     n  :1c^ 
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upon  the  prisoners,  the  opinion  of  the  chaplains  generally  is,  that 
they  can  produce  no  moral  effect  whatever  upon  the  prisoners  un- 
der the  game  laws ;  that  they  leave  the  prison  only  to  return ;  fre- 
quently replying  to  their  advice  by  saying,  that  the  game  teas  made 
for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rick,  and  "  God  made  the  birds  of  the 
air  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  for  alL'^-^  Several  chaplains  have  told 
me  that  they  have  ceased  their  endeavours  to  produce  any  moral 
effect  upon  the  prisoners,  thinking  they  may  more  effectually  pre- 
vent their  future  addiction  to  the  pursuit  by  showing  them  the  tem- 
poral mischief  ■svhich  must  await  them  with  regard  to  their  being 
driven  out  of  employment,  and  the  misery  that  must  await  their 
families.  Poachers  will  often  say,  that  they  know  they  have  done 
wrong,  but  they  are  not  thieves ;  and  they  also  frequently  reply, 
"  I  had  better  do  this  than  go  to  the  union." 

6745.  Have  you  observed  any  change  in  public  opinion  amongst 
the  middling  classes  of  society,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  present  game 
laws  ?  Yes,  I  think  there  has  been  a  very  growing  change  in  public 
opinion  Avithin  the  last  few  years.  I  have  been  satisfied  of  that, 
both  within  and  without  prisons,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try I  have  visited.  I  think  formerly  the  obsen'ation  of  the  middle 
classes  of  society  was  a  good  deal  taken  off  the  severity  of  these 
acts,  by  their  receiving  frequent  presents  of  game  from  the  land- 
holders and  others,  and  therefore  they  considered  themselves  in- 
terested in  some  degree  in  the  legal  restrictions  for  its  protection ; 
but  they  now  frequently  exclaim  against  the  sale  of  game  by  the 
landed  proprietors  ;  and  I  have  heard  farmers  frequently  say,  that 
the  landlord  is  obtaining  another  rent  out  of  the  soil  by  selling  the 
game  which  their  crops  are  feeding. 

0746.  Then  do  you  imagine  that  tlie  middle  classes  of  society, 
generally,  entertain  a  desire  to  see  the  present  code  of  game  laws 
materially  altered "?     I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

6747.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  your  own  observation,  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  country  have  benefited  society,  as  a  whole,  by  the 
Acts  for  the  presen-ation  of  game  ?  are  you  of  opinion  that  more 
good  than  evil  has  come  from  them  ?  That  is  rather  a  wide  ques- 
tion ;  I  can  only  judge  of  the  Acts  for  the  preservation  of  game  by 
their  effects.  It  is  my  opinion,  certainly,  that  there  no  Acts  of  the 
Legislature  which  have  tended  more  to  destroy  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  humbler  and  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  I  consider 
that  there  is  no  measure  that  would  tend  more  to  restore  those  re- 
lations than  by  softening  the  penalties  and  asperities  of  these  Acts, 
and  bringing  them  more  in  analogy  with  others  of  a  penal  nature. 
I  am  satisfied  myself  that  if  that  were  done  the  middle  classes  of 
society  would  be  more  disposed  to  consider  the  real  question  of 
property  in  game. 

6798.  Mr.  Briffht.]  With  respect  to  the  opinion  of  chaplains, 
have  you  conversed  with  many  chaplains  upon  this  subject  ?  I 
should  say  almost  all  in  my  district. 

*  This  is  substantially  true,  and  accords  with  the  opinion  of  Blackstone  and 
of  those  educated  witnesses  who  have  given  up  game  preserving  from  convic- 
tion Qf  its  immorality. 
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6799.  Have  you  conversed  with  the  chaplain  of  Ipswich  gaol  ? 
The  chaplain  of  Ipswich  gaol  has  only  been  appointed  within  the 
la.st  ffw  months. 

6800.  The  former  one  ?     No ;  I  had  no  opportunity. 

6801.  Are  there  not  statements  in  your  Ninth  Keport  of  the 
opinions  of  chaplains  of  some  of  the  gatAs  ?     Yes  ;  several. 

ONO--J.  Are  you  prepun^d  to  stnte  to  the  Committee  that  the 
ojtinion  you  have  stated  as  1  n  by  one  or  two  chaplains  is 

the  general  opinion  among^!  ilains,  as  far  as  you  havecome 

in  contact  with  them  ?     1  should  »ay  it  was,  amongst  the  chaplains 
and  amongst  the  superior  ofHeers  in  prisons. 

Oho;J.  Have  the  gaolers  generally  coincided  in  tliose  opinions  ? 
My  impression  is  so. 

0814.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  decided  difference  with 
respect  to  the  view  taken  generally  of  the  administration  of  the 
laws  resf)ecting  game  and  the  administration  of  the  other  criminal 
laws  of  the  country  which  do  not  affect  game  ?  Certainly ;  and  I 
should  say  that  that  feeling  will  increase  very  greatly,  especially 
among  the  humbler  cla-sses  of  society,  because  the  poachers  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  public  opinion  in  tlieir  favour. 

UH15.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  fact  of  public  opinion  rather 
sympathizing  with  the  poachers,  makes  the  poachers  morn  darint^' 
in  Uieir  violation  of  the  law?     No  question  of  it;  I  tl 
regard  to  |K»achers  there  are  very  different  classes  of 
then  ■        ■      1  the  love  of  advtnture  and  of 

the   :  of  them  all ;  th»»re  are  poa- 

verty;  uj.  ihu  boy,  ?  >  from  early  liic  has 

eet  his  bi;  :'l  who  i-  i>,  and  cannot  resist 

tlic  impiii 

^^17    I      .  ,  as  an  excuse  for  having 

'  I  that  oiieuce,  tliat  tiiey  were  jHwr,  and  had  no  other 
1  '      Yts,  they  do  that. 

tirsls.  In  wliat  counties  have  you  found  that  most?  I  should  say 
in  Suffolk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beccles,  wh*-"-.  t^^.•\•  pursue  the 
herring  tisher}-  in  the  autumn;  and  if  the  her  ry  is  un- 

Kii.-.  .-...fill    i.i.uiy  of  them  take  to  ]w..„.J.;,wr   ♦•...-  ......  ,i.  ..,. 

upon  its  success  : 
i"iii.  ■.     ii  liioydo  not,  and  soniiiiiii< -^  li  iin\  uu,  i  i  uml 

characters,  they  resort  to  {x>aching,  having  nothing  « 

OKI 9.  Are  there  many  others  that  i       '  ,  who  are 

not  in  other  rcsjH-cts  men  of  batl  chari  u  de(iend 

upon  the  opinions  of  the  chaplains,  in  ;  .•  many; 

thei'o  are  many  men  who  do  potu-h.  who  -.:  ison,  $od 

it  a  rob  be  J-)- ;  there  are  muij 

of  this  is  now  fresh  on  my 

u  in  D»  jby  giUil.  whose  love  of  adv*  ti'  ! 

>rt  is  MiK-h  thnf   I    think   nothin>;  wn  r 

hiia   liuui   ii,  but  Id"  man  would   i*uuiitut  a 

roblxry.     Then*  are  mi  u  the  loTo  of  adventure, 

go  vn  tH  fuwl  sictJintj,  uud  other  thiu(^i  they  trv  u  mixed  raco 

uilo^'elUer. 


S.'iG  t-RfiDElllCK  GOWiNG. 

A  severity  which  others  agree  with  the  offenders  in  thinking 
extreme,  naturally  produces  vindictive  feelings  in  the  minds  of 
the  labourers  who  have  been  convicted  of  poaching.  Poaching 
is  often  the  resource  of  a  labourer  out"  of  work,  to  whom  the 
preserves  offer  an  immense  temptation.  . 

Mr.  William  Henry  Griffith,  who  for  eighteen  years  was 
governor  of  Shrewsbury  gaol,  gave  some  detail  confirming  the 
views  of  Cai^tain  Williams. 

Some  idea  may  be  fonned  of  the  extent  to  which  the  labour- 
ing population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  game  preserves  are 
thereby  made  criminal.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Woodward,  of  the  vast  damage  sustained 
from  game  on  Lord  Coventry's  estate,  near  Pershore,  in  Wor- 
cestershhe ;  and  many  detailed  particulars  of  game  law  offences 
were  communicated  by  Mr.  R.  Ackrill,  who  had  constantly 
attended  the  petty  sessions,  at  Worcester  and  Pershore,  as 
reporter  for  the  Worcester  Herald. 

Mr.  Ackrill  concurs  in  stating  that,  although  poaching  is  not 
itself  regarded  as  a  crime,  yet  it  leads  men  on  to  deep  crimi- 
nality. 

Mr.  M.  Browne,  an  attorney  of  Nottingham,  who  had  prac- 
tised at  petty  sessions,  stated  some  particulars  in  connexion 
witli  game  preserving  which  make  one  shudder  at  its  influence 
on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  peoj^le. 

The  testimony  of  Frederick  Gowing,  of  Snape,  near  Saxmund- 
ham,  in  Suffolk,  by  profession  a  poacher,  gives,  perhaps,  as  clear 
an  insight  into  the  operation  of  game  preserving  and  the  game 
laws  on  the  condition  of  the  laboimng  classes  as  any  evidence 
received  by  the  Committee.  Gowing  was  initiated  by  serving 
as  a  rabbit  killer  in  the  Marquis  of  Hertford's  preserves  for  three 
years ;  he  then  went  to  sea  for  ten  yeai's,  and  since  that  had 
been  hving  at  Snape.  He  had  been  three  or  four  times  in 
Ipswich  gaol,  once  in  tliat  of  Becdes,  and  twice  in  Wood- 
bridge  ;  and  Arithin  tlie  last  eighteen  years  he  had  paid  some- 
thing like  .£200  to  £250  in  fines  for  offences  against  the  game 
laws. 

Gowing  gave  the  Committee  an  account  of  a  chase  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford's  lad  had  after  him,  when  he  escaped  by  swim- 
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ming  ftcross  tlie  river.  It  was  in  the  month  of  March,  and  he 
"  hud  been  after  Hve  pheasants  to  plant  as  store  birds  in  an- 
other gentleman's  preser\e8." 

The  graphic  sketch  given  by  Gowing  of  a  poacher's  adven- 
tures and  of  poaching  hfe  can  only  be  told  in  his  own  words. 

12814.  Have  vou  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  out  a  game  certifi- 
cate?   Yes,  1  have  taken  a  certificate  for  about  IG  or  18  years. 

1'2815.  Have  you,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  been  much 
connected  with  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  poach,  and  with  the 
trunsuiission  of  game  from  one  part  of  tlie  country  to  the  other, 
and  from  Suffolk  to  London?    Yes,  I  know  some  that  do  that. 

I'^HIO.  Are  the  persons  in  that  district  with  whom  you  do  busi- 
ness in  matters  of  game  principally  labourers,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  game  ?  Yes  ;  they  are  obhged  to  do  so,  &r  go  to  the  bastiU- 
house  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year. 

12817.  If  you  wanted  game  for  any  particular  purpose,  and 
mounted  your  pony,  how  many  persons  could  you  go  to  within  a 
number  of  parishes  near  Snape  who  would  be  wilhng  to  help  you 
in  obtaining  it  ?  I  should  find  perhaps  50  or  60  ;  it  depends  upon 
the  time  of  season.     After  harvest  I  could  find  100  poor  men. 

12818.  Are  they  married  men  or  single,  chiefly  ?  They  are  both 
married  and  single. 

12819.  Are  they  paid  »o  much  a  head  or  a  brace  for  what  they 
poach?  It  depends  U|>on  circumstances;  it  depends  upon  what  it 
is ;  they  are  paid  so  much  a  brace  for  hares,  so  much  for  phea.sants, 
and  so  much  for  partridges ;  and  it  would  depend  upon  whether  the 
orders  were  for  dead  or  alive. 

12820.  From  your  exj^rience  amongst  those  men,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  many  of  them  become  poachers  fipom  want  of  employ- 
ment and  low  wages,  and  general  poverty  ?  Low  wages  it  what 
brings  them  to  it. 

12M21.  You  stated  that  after  harvest  you  could  have  100;  do 
the  men  frequently  come  to  you  after  harvest  to  see  if  you  can  ad- 
vise them  in  this  matter  ?  If  they  do  not  come  to  me,  I  know 
where  to  find  them. 

12H22.  What  is  the  course  which  they  take  ?  The  process  is, 
that  when  the  poor  men  are  out  of  employment,  of  course  they 
must  bave  something  to  support  them ;  they  will  call  upon  this 
I»!iri-»h.  and  the  pariHli  refuse  to  allow  them  anytliing,  but  they 
may  go  to  tlie  ba.stile. 

1 2H2S.  Do  you  mean  the  union  workhouse  ?  I  mean  the  woik* 
house.  A  man  will  get  an  order  to  go  to  the  house  with  his  wife 
and  half  a  dozen  children,  or  eight ;  he  will  cany  the  order  honsi, 
and  tlie  wife  will  refuse  to  go.  There  is  a  door  fof  the  man*  and 
a  door  fur  the  woman,  and  a  do<Mr  for  the  chtldnm.  The  woman 
refuses  to  go ;  then  he  save,  "  I  will  use  my  endeavotm  to  inl  a 
little  gome  to  keep  out  oi  the  uniouhouse,  as  1  mi^t  as  wm  be 
caught  under  the  game  hnrs,  and  get  committed  for  two  mont^  to 
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hard  labour,  as  to  get  into  the  union-house,  and  then  you  can  go 
yourself;  then  you  and  the  children  will  only  be  obliged  to  go." 

12824.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  your  acquaintance  with  those 
men,  that  low  wages,  or  want  of  employment,  or  the  fear  of  the 
union-house,  is  the  cause  why  many  of  those  have  recourse  to 
poaching  to  obtain  a  livelihood  ?  It  is  low  wages  and  the  fear  of 
the  union-house. 

12825.  Do  you  think  that  the  greater  number  of  those  50  or  CO 
men  you  speak  of  are  married  or  single  ?  I  think  the  largest  por- 
tion of  them  are  married  men. 

12826.  Do  you  know  whether,  in  your  neighbourhood,  the  same 
rate  of  wages  is  paid  to  married  men  as  to  single  ?  No,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  wages ;  the  married  men  get  more  than  the  single 
men. 

12827.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  that  district  where  poaching 
is  notoriously  very  common,  if  the  farmers  gave  12s.  a  week,  and 
employed  the  men  aU  the  year  round,  the  poaching  would  be  very 
much  lessened  ?  Yes,  I  think  there  would  not  be  half  the  poaching 
there  is  now:*  I  think  a  poor  man  would  be  satisfied  with  12s.  a 
week ;  but  he  and  his  wife  and  children  only  get  now  from  8s.  to 
9s.  a  week. 

12828.  With  respect  to  those  poachers  with  whom  you  are  on 
intimate  terms,  would  you  say  that  those  50  or  60  men  being 
poachers  are  also  occasionally  thieves?  No,  certainly  not;  a 
poacher  is  not  a  thief. 

12829.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  poachers  are  thieves  ?  No ; 
where  it  is  a  regular  poacher  that  knows  his  business  he  gets  more 
by  game  than  he  will  by  fowls ;  I  have  been  a  poacher  the  last 
18  years  ;  I  should  not  thieve  the  farmers'  fowls  or  his  pig  when  I 
can  go  in  this  oak  cover  or  that  birch  wood  and  earn  a  sovereign  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour.  If  I  were  to  steal  a  pair  of  chickens 
they  would  transport  me  ;  but  poaching  this  game  out  of  that  oak 
wood  or  birchwood,  or  whatever  it  is,  will  not  transport  me ;  I 
should  get  three  months  for  a  night  offence. 

12830.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  many  men  who  do  take 
game  who  are  also  supposed  to  be  guilty,  and  are  frequently  con- 
victed, of  other  offences,  as  taking  fowls  and  sheep  ?  They  are  not 
poachers ;  a  thief  is  not  a  poacher,  and  poaching  is  not  thieving ;  I 
do  not  belong  to  that  concern  at  all  as  to  thieving,  and  I  have  not 
had  any  dealing  with  those  who  are  accustomed  to  things  of  that 
sort ;  I  do  not  consider  taking  game  thieving  ;  it  is  a  misdemeanor. 

12831.  Is  this  the  distinction  you  draw,  that  there  are  thieves 
who  poach,  but  there  are  no  poachers  who  thieve  ?  There  are  no 
poachers  who  thieve. 

12832.  With  respect  to  the  season  when  game  is  killed,  when 
are  partridges  killed  by  poachers  ?  They  begin  the  partridges  in 
September,  I  suppose. 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  game  preserving  prevents  the  high  cultivation 
of  land,  and  thus  keeps  down  wages  by  limiting  the  demand  for  labour. 
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13888.  And  the  plie«s«iit8  ?    That  would  be  about  October. 

128*4.  When  are  the  bar  *    They  wUl  begin  them  at 

the  same  time  as  they  do  part  i  suppose. 

.  I'iS'Mi.  Are  not  hares  killed  more  than  any  other  game,  gene- 
rally, more  or  less,  the  whole  year  round  ?  When  the  hares  are 
out  of  season  the  leverets  are  in. 

12h:30.  From  September  to  February,  what  is  the  course  of  the 
poachers  with  respect  to  taking  the  partridges  ?  how  are  they  taken 
generally  bv  the  poachers  ?    They  are  taken  by  nets. 

1-2837.  is  that  by  night  ?    By  night 

12838.  How  are  the  pheasants  taken  during  the  season  princi- 
pally ?    They  are  taken  in  ditlerent  ways. 

12839.  What  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  mostly  taken?  Many 
are  taken  by  the  air  gun. 

1 2840.  How  is  tiiat  done,  by  what  process,  or  in  what  place  ? 
You  go  in  a  covey  and  shoot  them  with  a  ball. 

12841.  Is  that  when  the  birds  are  roosting?  That  is  when  they 
are  roosting.  • 

12842.  From  February,  and  during  the  spring,  what  is  the 
operation  then  which  the  poacher  is  engaged  upon  ?  I  myself  havs 
orders  then  for  getting  store  birds,  in  March,  such  as  partridges 
and  pheasants. 

12843.  Are  those  taken  principally  by  nets  or  wires,  or  in  what 
way?  Some  one  way,  some  another i  some  by  nets  and  some  by 
wiles  :  there  are  different  processes  to  go  through  to  catch  them ; 
iu  many  ways. 

12844.  Is  there  much  done  in  ^gs?   Tes. 

12845.  In  what  month?  They  D^n  about  the  latter  part  of 
April  to  sell  the  eggs. 

1 2^ !  '■  ' '  vou  consider  that  to  be  the  occupation  for  April  and 
May:  y?    Yes. 

l-^^  t .  >>  nil  fsspeet  to  leverets,  are  there  many  levereta  taken 
during  the  mondia  of  May  and  June?  Yes,  in  June  there  are  a 
good  many  leverets  taken. 

12848.  How  are  they  taken  generally?  Some  one  way,  some 
another ;  there  are  different  vratys  of  takmg  the  game. 

iaH49.  Are  they  taken  hj  wires  or  wts  ?  Some  by  wires,  tome 
by  net'4  and  dogs,  aad  all  that  sort 

12H5U.  Are  the  leverets  that  ar<  ive  fur  stock  principally, 

or  for  the  table?  Thoaetfaat  are  taken  alive,  if  I  have  an  ordtr 
to  take  theui  alive,  they  are  generally  for  some  gentleman  to  aloek 
Hiwtlwf  eetate. 

19861.  What  beeomea  of  the  dead  game?  Some  is  told  to  one 
gonilrman,  some  to  another ;  some  is  sent  to  market 

I2^i>2.  Do  vou  fl4>ll  also  to  country  dealers  oecasionanT,  and  to 
game  saleemcn  in  London  ?    Yes  ;  I  send  to  I..eadenhall  M«rket. 

1  -lifiTia   U  it  the  practice  in  your  neighbourhood  for  conaiderahle 

of  live  game,  and  leverets,  unA  naggs  to  be  ohtaiaed 

10  sesaofo,  for  the  purpose  of  stoekroc  oCh«r  pmwfvas? 

I  ih»  season  goss  mat  for  dead  game  1  have  my  ortoi  re 

yujiiii;  lu  for  live. 
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12854.  Where  do  your  orders  come  from?  from  game  salesmen, 
or  from  gamekeepers,  or  from  gentry  ?  Some  from  gamekeepers, 
some  from  salesmen,  somefrovi  the  gentlemen  themselves. 

12855.  Have  you  been  in  the  practice  occasionally  of  sending 
game  to  considerable  distances  from  Snape  or  from  Suffolk  ?  I 
have  sent  eggs  into  Ireland,  and  some  to  Scotland. 

12856.  Have  you  sent  into  the  county  of  Essex  ?     Yes. 

12857.  Frequently?    A  great  deal  into  Essex. 

12858.  Can  you  say  that  you  have  done  a  good  deal  to  stock  any 
portion  of  the  county  of  Essex  ?  I  have  stocked  a  great  deal  of 
Essex  myself;  there  are  several  estates  in  Essex  that  I  have 
stocked. 

12859.  Have  you  ever  sold  game  that  has  been  poached  to 
nobleman  ?    Yes  ;  they  pretty  well  all  go  to  noblemen. 

12860.  Have  you  ever  sold  live  game  or  eggs,  or  both,  to 
members  of  Parliament  ?  Yes,  I  have  ;  the  money  has  not  been 
paid  to  me  by  the  very  gentleman  himself,  but  he  has  had  the  game. 

12861.  Have  you  ever  sold  live  gafte  or  eggs  to  magistrates? 
Oh  yes. 

16862.  Have  you  ever  sold  live  game  and  eggs  to  clergymen? 
Yes,  this  season. 

12863.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  the  Committee  the 
name  of  any  nobleman  to  whom  you  have  on  any  occasion  sold 
game,  or  whose  preserves  you  have  contributed  to  stock  ?  Those 
gentlemen  have  always  paid  me  very  honourably,  and  therefore  I 
should  not  think  of  answering  a  question  of  that  sort ;  I  could  do 
that ;  but  what  I  have  told  is  connect.  Poor  men  caniiot  afford  to 
buy  them. 

12864.  Do  you  mean  that  your  trade  in  this  kind  of  game,  live 
game  and  eggs,  is  with  rich  men  and  not  with  poor  men  ?  It  is 
with  rich  men. 

12865.  Have  you  on  all  those  occasions,  or  on  most  of  those  occa- 
sions to  which  you  have  referred,  furnished  the  game  to  the 
keepers  of  gentlemen,  or  to  the  gentlemen  more  directly,  or  in  some 

•  more  circuitous  course  to  the  preserves  ?  Some  one  way,  and  some 
another ;  generally  to  the  keepers  :  sometimes  a  servant  has  met  me 
with  what  they  call  a  dog  cart ;  they  have  met  me  half  way,  and 
.taken  the  game  away  to  the  preserve.  I  did  not .  want  to  know 
where  it  was  going.  Some  gentlemen  would  be  fearful  that  I  should 
take  it  again.  I  got  my  money,  and  1  did  not  want  to  know  where 
it  was  going. 

12875.  Mr.  Bright.]  Is  there  is  any  clerg}'man  whose  name  you 
feel  at  liberty  to  mention  ?  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any.  There 
is  a  clergyman  that  pulled  me  up  under  the  game  laws  once. 

12876.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  distinctly  and  truly  that  jou. 
have  sold,  on  many  occasions,  live  game  and  eggs  to  noblemen, 
members  of  Parliament,  magistrates,  clergymen,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen of  property  ?    Yes. 

12877.  Have  you  had  recent  applications  to  you  from  game- 
keepei-s  to  find  some  game  for  their  preserves  ?    Yes,  I  have. 
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l-^87ft.  What  sort  of  giime  was  it  ?     Live  leverets. 

1-2H79.  Have  you  furnished  them  with  any?    Not  at  present 

1'2«H0.  Have  any  of  those  keei)ers  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
been  poachers  before  they  were  keepers  ?    Yes,  some  of  them. 

ViHHl.  Do  you  know  any  case  ni  which  a  man  who  has  beeu 
transported  for  jwaching  has  been  made  keeper  after  be  has 
returned  ?    Yes. 

l-iHH'>.  Will  you  state  any  case  of  that  kind  ?  The  gamekeep«'r 
of  Sfjuire  Sheppard,  who  has  come  to  the  estate  at  Ash,  near 
Woodbridge ;  his  name  is  Culling;  he  was  transported,  and  now 
has  come  back  again,  and  he  is  now  gamekeeper  to  Squire 
Sheppjird. 

I  -^iSHa.  Was  he  transported  for  poaching  ?    Yes. 

I'ZHxi.  Do  you  know  that  perfectly  well?  Yes;  his  name  is 
Luke  Culling. 

I'^HHj.  Did  he  go  abroad,  or  did  he  go  to  the  Hulks  ?  I  do  not 
think  he  went  further  than  the  Hulks.  I  am  frequently  with  the 
man,  and  he  ha.s  told  me  himself  that  he  has  been  transported,  and 
what  he  has  been  transported  for. 

r28s6.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  disqualify  a  man  at  all  for  being 
a  gamekeejwr,  that  he  has  got  into  trouble  connected  with  poach- 
ing ?     Not  at  all,  I  thould  $atj. 

I'iHHl.  Would  you  consider  it  a  thing  that  a  man  bas  not  much 
to  be  ashamed  of?     I  should  not  be  ashamed  of  it  myself. 

liWBH.  Do  you  consider  that  the  man  of  whom  you  have  spoken 
would  consid«;r  it  a  heavy  disgrace  that  he  had  been  so  punished 
for  poaching  ?    I  should  not  think  he  would. 

r4HH9.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  gamekeepers  are 
occasionally  in  the  habit  of  what  is  called  "  brushing "  eacb 
others  covers  ?  Yes ;  they  are  in  the  habit  of  driving  game 
from  ca<;h  other's  covers  a  few  days  previous  to  the  season 
coming  in. 

I'^HUO.  Have  there  been  many  affrays  between  the  keepers  and 
the  poju'hers  in  your  district  ?  No ;  they  have  not  bad  affrays 
there ;  the  poachers  do  not  go  armed  with  bludgeons ;  they  go  after 
game  ;  they  do  not  go  after  men. 

I '^891.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  special  care,  or  endeavoured  to 
take  it,  that  the  iM'rsons  with  whom  you  are  connected  should  not 
go  armed  with  bludgeons,  or  witli  any  deadly  weapons?  1  always 
<iinM:t  them  not  to  carry  arms  at  all :  not  any  bluagoons. 

1  -if^'J-i.  Will  you  UU  the  Committee  any  directions  that  you  give 
to  thf  men  over  whom  you  have  influence  ?  I  have  given  them 
directions  to  go  with  no  bludgeons,  and  with  as  small  a  party  as 
they  can.  and  if  they  are  at  all  attacked  by  gamekeepers  to  escape. 
anil  get  away,  as  the  men  are  after  their  duty,  and  not  to  hate  any 
aifray  at  all ;  not  to  fight,  or  to  have  any  bludgeons. 
I  1  iH'Ki.  What  is  your  feeling  as  respects  gamekeepers  ?  I  reapeet 
ffamekeepers;  all  men  that  are  civil.  Many  of  them  looe  their  gane 
beoauie  they  are  not  dnl  men ;  they  insult  the  poor  men,  and  thtn 
when.the  poor  man  is  mowing  the  graai,  ihe  clover  griM,  or  the 
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stubble,  if  he  meets  with  leverets,  or  with  a  pheasant's  nest,  he  will 
cut  the  leverets  legs  off,  and  will  destroy  the  nest.  They  ought  to 
go  in  this  sort  of  way,  give  the  man  a  shilling,  and  let  him  get  a 
drop  of  beer.  If  I  was  a  keeper,  I  should  do  so  out  of  my  own 
pocket.* 

12894.  Do  you  consider  that  the  gamekeepers  are  men  doing 
their  duty  in  pursuing  their  own  occupation  ?  Yes ;  there  are 
some  that  do  their  duty,  but  there  are  some  that  do  not  behave  well 
to  the  poor  man. 

12895.  You  spoke  of  men  going  in  as  small  parties  as  they  could ; 
what  do  you  call  a  small  party  ?     1  call  two  a  small  party. 

12896.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  a  large  number  of 
the  men  with  whom  you  are  more  or  less  connected.  Do  you 
consider  that  they  are  men  of  fair  and  honest  character  on  other 
matters  apart  from  poaching  or  othenvise  ?  /  fancy  they  ore 
honest  men. 

12897.  You  said  that  you  thought  you  hud  paid  more  than  £200 
for  fines  ;  was  there  any  particular  individual  who  used  to  defend 
you  and  your  acquaintances  ?    Yes. 

12898.  Who  was  that  ?  His  name  was  Churchyard,  of  Wood- 
bridge. 

12899.  Was  he  considered  very  successful  ?  Yes,  he  was  very 
successful. 

12900.  Does  he  defend  you  now?  No,  the  gentlemen  have  got 
him  on  their  side  now. 

12901.  How  do  they  happen  to  have  got  him  on  their  side  ?  He 
was  frequently  successful  in  getting  me  and  other  men  off  from 
paying  fines  or  going  to  gaol,  and  they  retained  him  over  on  their 
side  ;  they  paid  him  more  money  perhaps. 

12902.  Who  are  the  large  game  preservers  about  where  you  live  ? 
Lord  Rendlesham  is  one. 

12903.  Any  others?  The  Marquis  of  Hertford  is  another.  The 
Earl  of  Stradbroke  is  another. 

12904.  Any  others  ?  Young  Mr.  Sheppard  preserves  a  good 
deal ;  it  is  a  small  estate. 

12905.  Has  he  only  recently  come  into  the  district?  He  has 
only  recently  come  into  the  estate. 

12906.  Any  others?  There  is  Squire  White,  of  Glevern  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Moseley,f  of  Glevern,  rears  a  great  deal  of  game. 

12908.  Are  tiaere  any  clergymen  who  preserve?  Yes;  Parson 
Brown. 

12909.  In  going  over  the  countiy  as  you  do,  to  a  great  extent, 
what  is  your  opinion  N\ith  respect  to  the  farmers  ?  do  you  think  their 
trade  and  their  occupation  is  injured  by  game  ?    On  some  estates, 

*  Here  the  plan  of  bribing  the  farmers'  men  to  preserve  the  game  that  devours 
the  farmer's  substance  is  broadly  stated.     This  waa  referred  to  by  several  of  the^ 
tenant-farmers  examined.  ^^ 

t  This  gentleman  was  one  of  those  who  loudly  and  earnestly  supported  tho 
com  laws  on  the  ground  that  farmers  could  not  compete  with  foreigners.  Per- 
haps not  wbea  b^  their  capital  is  consumed  by  the  landlord  s  game. 
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12910.  Arc  you  on  good  or  bad  terms  with  the  fiEurmers  gene- 
rally ■;'     Very  gf>od. 

1"^91 1.  Do  the  fanners  consider  you  a  true  farmers  friend?  If 
they  dare  speak  their  Mentiments  they  do. 

I'<i912.  Do  any  of  them  dare  speak  their  sentiments  ?  There  are 
perhaps  some  that  do. 

12913.  Is  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  8  property  greatly  preserved  ? 
It  is. 

12914.  Have  you  ever  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
crops  or  of  produce  which  is  destroyed  upon  that  estate  by  the 
game  ?  The  crops  have  been  a  great  deal  injured  by  game  ;  some 
fanners  that  have  got  perhaps  150  acres,  have  '60  or  40  acres 
destroyed  by  the  hares  and  rabbits. 

1 291 5.  Are  you  aware  that  the  rente  of  those  farms  are  very  low  ? 
The  rents  are  very  moderate  on  the  Marquis's  estate. 

12910.  Are  they  not  very  low?  I  have  been  told  that  they  are 
low,  but  I  do  not  know  the  rents  myself;  but  I  am  told  the  rents 
are  low,  in  consequence  of  the  game,  I  suppose  it  is. 

12917.  Would  you  like  to  say  anything  to  the  Committee  with 
respect  to  your  own  connexion  with  these  matters,  with  respect  to 
the  mode  in  which  you  have  carried  on  the  trade  of  obtaining 
game,  or  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  you  have  tried  to  pre- 
vent violent  afirays,  and  to  cause  as  little  damage  as  possible  ?  One 
thing  which  I  always  told  them  is,  not  to  come  armed,  and  to  go  in 
small  parties ;  of  course  that  is  not  tha  way  to  do  business,  and  not 
to  injure  the  keepers  ;  they  have  no  business  to  injure  the  keepers. 
Suppose  I  was  a  keeper,  I  should  not  wish  to  be  injured.  I  ne^et 
go  after  injuring  keepers.  I  have  been  pursued  by  gamekeepers 
many  times,  but  I  always  tried  to  get  away,  and  if  they  caught  me, 
/  mutf  pay  or  lay. 

l'^91.s.  Are  you  on  civil  and  friendly  terms  with  the  keepers  in 
the  neighbourhood  generally  ?  All  the  keepers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

12719.  Are  you  known  to  the  magistrates,  and  gentry,  and  clergy  ? 
I  am  known  by  all. 

12919.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  are  worse  looked  upon  or 
worse  treated  in  any  way  on  account  of  your  connexion  with  game  ? 
No,  I  am  not  worse  treated  on  that  account ;  they  behave  rwj  well 
to  me ;  /  am  very/ritiuUjf  wUh  tk»  htmmrt  mid  tiCt  Ammt*  wUk  «m. 
When  I  meet  them  we  are  very  soeUole  and  comfortable ;  thej  do 
not  insult  mo,  aiid  I  do  not  them.     I  havo  no  reason  to  do  so. 

12921.  Is  it  so  with  tho  gontiy?  It  is  the  samo  with  tha 
gentry. 

I292U.  Do  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  gentlem<>n  about 
gUM?    Boinetimes  I  have. 

Mr.  Berkeley  then  orofls^examined  him,  and  the  colloquy 
bctwoou  tho  gomo  preserver  and  the  potoher  Mfred  to  bring 
out  somo  dutaihi  which  illustrate  tho  general  qawtion. 
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1294^.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.]  Have  you  any  land  that  you  have  a 
right  to  shoot  over?  I  have  no  land  myself;  but  there  are  some 
few  farmers  round  the  neighbourhood  who  have  the  shooting  over 
their  farms,  and  they  do  not  care  much  about  sporting,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  my  taking  out  a  certificate  they  say,  "  Old  fellow,  you 
may  come  on  my  farm  and  shoot  the  birds ;  come  on  the  1st  of 
September ;  I  want  a  brace  or  two  to  send  to  a  friend,  and  after 
that  you  can  have  the  birds  yourself ;"  something,  perhaps,  like 
three  or  four  farms. 

12943.  Did  they  sell  the  game  to  you,  or  give  it  you?  They  take 
what  they  like  themselves,  and  give  me  the  remainder. 

12944.  When  you  appealed  you  employed  a  lawyer  ?  When  I 
appealed  I  employed  a  lawyer. 

12945.  Was  that  Mr.  Churchyard  ?     Yes. 

12946.  You  say  you  should  not  have  appealed  if  you  had  not 
supposed  that  it  would  have  gone  before  12  jurymen ;  did  not  your 
lawyer  know  whether  it  would  have  gone  before  12  jurymen  or  not  ? 
I  should  say  it  is  likely  he  did. 

12947.  Then  he  threw  you  over  there  ?  He  threw  me  over  there. 
12947.  In  that  case  you  did  not  get  what  you  wanted  ?    In  that 

case  I  got  beaten. 

12949.  Then  that  was,  in  your  opinion,  solely  because  the  case 
was  heard  before  the  magistrates  who  heard  the  case  originally?  I 
should  not  have  appealed  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  lawyer ;  he 
thought  there  would  be  a  chance  of  getting  off,  and  I  thought  it 
would  go  to  12  jurymen ;  and  when  it  came  to  a  decision  they  were 
the  same  magistrates  that  voted  when  I  was  convicted,  and  I  was 
thrown  over. 

12950.  You  have  stated  that  you  take  out  a  certificate ;  by  having 
a  certificate  you  have  a  right  to  sell  your  game  ?  I  have  a  right  to 
sell  game. 

12951.  And  you  can  sell  the  game  that  all  those  poachers  bring 
you  ?  The  certifiicate  authorises  me  to  have  the  game  in  my  pos- 
session. 

12952.  And  when  game  comes  into  your  possession,  your  having 
a  certificate  gives  you  the  right  to  have  it  ?  It  will  authorise  me 
to  sell  to  a  licensed  dealer,  but  not  to  retail. 

12953.  The  game  that  you  sell  by  your  certificate  is  not  the  game 
which  you  kill  youi-self?     Some  of  it  I  kill,  perhaps. 

12954.  But  not  all?     Certainly  not  all. 

12955.  You  say  that  the  labourers  are  obliged  to  league  with  you, 
or  go  to  the  bastile-house  ?  They  are  not  obliged  to  league  with  me, 
but  they  come  and  ask  me  many  questions,  poor  fellows ;  after  har- 
vest, there  will  be  many  poor  men  out  of  employment,  they  will  have 
nothing  but  to  go  to  this,  whatever  you  call  it,  union  house  or  bas- 
tile,  or  whatever  you  call  it ;  they  do  not  like  to  go  there  with  their 
wives  and  children,  to  be  shoved  one  way  and  their  wives  another, 
and  rather  than  go  there  they  will  go  and  will  get  a  dozen  or  two 
of  wires,  and  they  will  knock  up  a  few  old  hares,  and  they  will  earn 
as  much  as  they  can  along  with  the  farmers. 
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1*2940.  Do  vou  supply  them  with  thewiros?  Sometimes,  if  I 
have  a  littlf  wire  in  the  huu^  I  will  let  a  poor  man  have  &  ring  of 
wire  tliat  will  uiakf  two  dozen,  but  they  do  not  want  me  to  supply 
them,  they  can  go  to  places  and  buy  it  in  the  towns. 

I'j957.  Then  you  employ  thfme  poor  labourers  from  motives  of 
compassion  ?  Yes,  some  of  them  ;  1  have  lent  them  money  to  go 
and  buy  the  wire ;  they  have  not  had  6d.  or  a  bit  of  victuals  in  the 
bouse  ;  I  have  sometimes  lent  them  5s. 

1^958.  Then  pity  is  your  chief  motire  for  this?  I  have  been 
very  much  vexed  for  them  many  times. 

12959.  Do  not  you  think  that  your  pity  for  them,  and  your  lend- 
ing them  this  money,  is  a  likely  course  to  lead  them  into  a  worse 
ba>tile-house  than  the  one  which  they  say  they  do  not  like?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  the  gaol  is  quite  equal  to  the  bastile-house,  or  else  they 
have  told  mo  falsities. 

I::i900.  The  gaol  is  such  comfortable  quarters?  They  cannot 
hear  the  cries  and  screams  of  their  children,  nor  the  complaints  of 
their  wives,  that  is  what  vexes  them. 

1:2961.  Then  they  would  sooner  be  in  prison  than  within  hear- 
ing of  their  wives  and  children  ?     Yes. 

I'iQUU.  You  say  that  after  har\est  you  can  find  plenty  of  those 
jKv>ple  ?  Yes  ;  I  do  not  want  to  go  about  to  find  them ;  they  aro 
standing  about,  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do ;  there  is  nothing 
but  this  union-house  for  them  to  go  to,  or  else  starvation. 

1'29P>3.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that.  aft»»r  harvest  time  you  can  find, 
close  in  your  vicinity,  1(K>  able-bodit^  men  without  any  employ- 
ment whatever  ?  Ye« ;  in  a  few  parishes  round  my  neighbour- 
h(XKl  I  can  tind  100. 

1-^904.  liow  many  parishes?  I  should  say  about  10  or  15 
parishes  n)uud. 

ltiyo.">.  Can  you  find  100  able-bodied  men  without  any  employ- 
ment whatever?     Yes,  m  15  jiarishes  round  my  ueighhourhood. 

1:^900.  Are  all  those  good  charactered  men?  There  are  some 
v«'ry  good  chariict«'red  men ;  I  have  not  dealings  with  all  of  them, 
but  I  know  the  men  very  well,  and  I  pity  them :  1  see  them  fre- 
<|iM'ntly  ;  1  hear  them  complaining  of  want  of  work  :  they  cannot 
get  work,  and  then?  xa  nothing  allowetl  them. 

l*29tJ7.  Do  you  think  it  fair  lo  judge  of  a  man  by  the  omnpaay 
ho  keeps  ?     You  may  judge  a  little  frr»m  that,  I  should  say. 

I'«J9(».'-'.  Tlien  do  you  think  that  their  coming  to  you  for  employ- 
ment, ami  their  b<?ing  emploviHl  in  |K>aching,  injures  their  cha- 
rai'UT  with  the  gentry  generally  ?  They  do  not  come  to  me  for 
emplnj-mont 

1:2909.  What  then?  They  do  not  want  to  come  to  me  ibr  on* 
ployment. 

I*j970.  What  do  they  come  to  you  for?  They  come  to  me  •one- 
times, and  then  I  pity  tliem.  and  I  a.sk  them  questionB.  Smipodaitf 
they  get  an  order  to  go  to  the  house,  they  say,  "  Well,  FrpdeTickrf 
Imvo  got  got  an  order  to  go  into  the  bocme ;  I  do  not  like  to  go 
there  ;  what  should  I  do  ?"    I  say,  "  Do  noi  go  Uiienog,  joii  do 
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not  want  to  do  that."  "  What  should  I  do  ?  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do  ;  I  do  not  know  how  to  set  a  \\'ire  ;  I  do  not  know  how  to  get 
a  head  of  game."  "  Then,"  says  I,  "  I  will  tell  you  :  knock  up 
two  or  three  dozen  of  wires,  and  prick  them  down  a  certain  height, 
and  you  will  earn  as  much,  if  you  are  fortunate,  in  one  night,  as 
you  would  get  probably  in  a  week  by  working  for  a  farmer." 
Hares  are  very  frequent  in  our  country. 

12971.  Do  they  take  that  advice?  Some  of  them  do.  I  do  not 
wish  them  to  do  it.  They  can  go  to  the  bastile-house,  or  they  can 
go  where  they  like.     A  man  asks  me  my  opinion,  and  I  tell  him. 

12792.  Do  you  take  the  game  they  poach?  Yes;  there  are 
plenty  of  people  to  take  game ;  perhaps  I  take  some  of  it.  But 
there  are  pig  dealers,  under  the  Act  now,  that  will  buy  a  score  of 
pigs,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  probably  going  to  market  on  Tues- 
day, or  Wednesday,  or  Saturday;  they  will  take  three  or  four  hares 
from  one  man,  and  two  or  three  from  another,  and  say,  "  We  are 
going  to  Woodbridge  market ;  there  is  a  man  from  Ipswich  that 
will  meet  us,  and  we  can  sell  them  to  him." 

12973.  Those  men  can  sell  them  to  those  pig  dealers  ?  They 
do  sell  them  to  pig  dealers  and  people  that  have  carts  going  to 
market. 

12974.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  law  for  preventing  the 
illegal  sale  of  game  is  easily  evaded  .•'  I  fancy  it  is.  Under  the 
present  law  it  is  very  easy.  For  instance,  a  salesman  is  under  a 
penalty  of  £10  if  he  buys  of  a  person  who  has  not  a  certificate ;  but 
although  I  am  certificated  myself,  I  know  many  men  that  go  to 
those  men  who  have  not  a  certificate ;  the  man  sells  him  perhaps 
six  or  eight  hares,  or  10,  or  15,  or  perhaps  20;  he  says,  "Come 
again  next  market  day,  and  I  vsill  do  the  same ;"  and  this  licensed 
dealer  knows  that  they  are  not  certificated. 

12976.  Did  you  ever  sell  any  to  Mr.  Brookes  ?  I  do  not  know 
that  ever  I  did  ;  I  may  have  sold  some  game  to  Mr.  Brookes,  but 
I  do  not  recollect ;  I  have  to  Franks  and  Howard ;  and  Stevens, 
in  Leadenhall  Market,  I  used  to  send  to  before  this  law  camo 
into  force,  when  he  used  to  sell  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke's  game 
out  of  a  drawer  that  he  had  to  put  them  in. 

12977.  When  these  people  talk  to  you,  you  tell  them  to  abstain 
from  thieving  and  to  take  a  little  poaching,  because  the  laws  for 
the  protection  of  game  give  them  a  less  punishment,  whereas 
fowl  stealing  and  sheep  stealing  give  them  a  greater  punishment  ? 
They  would  be  committed  for  trial,  and  very  likely  might  get 
transported,  and  they  would  not  earn  so  much  money  either. 

12978.  In  short,  by  stealing  fowls  they  would  not  earn  so  much 
as  they  would  by  stesding  game  ?    Certainly  not. 

12972.  You  have  stated  that  poachers  use  the  air-gun  a  good 
deal  ?    Yes. 

12989.  How  do  the  country  people  get  possession  of  air-guns, 
because  a  man  in  distress,  or  a  man  at  low  wages,  cannot  pur- 
chase an  air-gun  ?  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  two  or 
three  guns ;  I  have  now  at  the  present  time  two  air-guns ;  some- 
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timos  it  does  not  suit  rao  to  ■  !  do  not  wibh  to  go  out,  or  I 

Imve  got  soiufthing  else  to  d"  Jack,"  or  "  Tom,  you  wish 

to  get  a  brace  or  two  of  j)li'  can  take  my  old  gun," 

and  ho  takes  my  air-gun. 

l-^Osi.  Mow  do  you  account  for  the  statement  which  has  been 
made  beforo  tliis  Committee,  that  a  great  many  pheasants  are 
shot  witli  air-guns?  In  our  country  they  take  them  by  night 
from  the  roost  with  an  Rir-.r.in  There  are  many  besides  me  that 
have  air-guns ;  1  can  gi  f  or  live  towns  where  there  are 

plenty  of  air-guns. 

1  'i9&i.  Plenty  of  air-guns  which  can  be  had  by  labourers  for 
poaching ?    Yt< 

l'-i983.     Wh  y  get  them  ?    They  can  get  them  in  Lon- 

don at  any  gun-Muitn  s  shop  where  they  are  for  sale. 

1*4984.  How  do  poor  men,  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  small  wages, 
get  those  air-guns  into  their  possession  ?  Two  or  three  will  sell  a 
l»ig  or  donkey  and  buy  an  air-gun.  They  can  buy  an  air-gun  for 
bOs.  or  M'i,  or  30s.  for  an  old  air-gun,  that  will  do  for  them  very 
well ;  they  do  not  want  it  smart  and  fine  as  a  gentleman  would 
want  it. 

1:2985.  Is  it  not  the  fact  tlmi  pluasants  are  often  shot  with 
powder  and  a  gun  vdth  small  shot  in  the  night?  We  see  by  ac- 
counts in  the  papers,  that  in  Suffolk  they  go  with  noisy  guns ;  the 
men  have  a  pop  or  two  and  then  run  away,  but  if  I  was  there  I 
could  soon  beat  them  hollow ;  I  could  t^ke  the  game  all  away  pretty 
nearly.  That  is  the  way  we  beat  the  Woodrows,  when  they  first 
(•,>..,..  tr,  the  Marqnis  of  Hertford's,  as  his  gamekeepers.  They 
(  !  he  Marquis's  as  very  notable  clever  keepers,  and  when 

til.  >  (.1111.!  they  said  they  were  informed  that  there  were  a  vast 
miiny  poachers  there  ;  they  said  they  would  soon  do  away  with  the 
poachers,  for  they  knew  how  to  do  away  with  the  poachers  ;  but 
they  soon  lost  all  tlie  game,  so  that  the  Martpiis  of  Hertford  sent 
for  iiie  after  I  had  swam  through  the  river.  He  was  dissatisfied 
with  tlic  keepers ;  the  Duko  of  Wellington  was  there  at  the  time  ; 
Mr.  liobort  Woodrow  was  the  head  keeper.  His  Lordship  says. 
"  Where  are  we  going  to-morrow?"  the  keeper  says,  "Tosnch  a 
placid ;"  they  go  there,  and  thev  do  not  find  so  many  aathe  keeper 
iiiul  estimated  ;  his  Lordship  does  not  find  half  enou^  pheasaote 
for  his  friends  toshoot ;  next  day  they  go  out  again  anid  find  it  the 
nauu%  and  he  is  dissatisfied  agaixt  At  last  he  gets  tidking  about 
It  ifti  r  his  dinner  over  the  wine,  and  Horace  Seymour  says  to  his 
I  ri>>hi|).  "  There  hare  been  fellows  taking  the  same:  theve  it  a 
r<  llow  that  swam  through  the  river  last  sprinr  I^orddup 

li<  irkens  ui  it;  ho  says,  "  Tln«  fellow  has  been  ta_.:-._,  the  game 
Mine  he  came  out  of  gaol."  The  Marquis  diieotty  seat  to  me.  snd 
.1,  >u.  <1  Ml.,  to  meet  him  that  night  when  he  camenooie  from  shoot- 
>il«l  not  meet  him  that  nighty  for  I  was  geio^  away  that 
V  iiig  to  London,  ))ut  I  got  home  and  I  met  him  a  di^  or 

I  1  went  into  the  drawing-room :  the  Duke  of  Wallington 

\s  (u>  U1V.1C,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  aad  he  bigeil  aikiiig  bm  tiPO 
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questions,  that  is,  he  asked  me  my  name  ;  I  told  him ;  he  says, 
"  Gowing,  you  are  a  small  man,  do  you  know  my  keepers  ?"  "Yes, 
my  lord,  I  know  your  keepers."  "Well,  and  did  they  chase  you 
once?"  "Yes,"  I  said.  "What  distance?"  "So  and  so,  four 
miles."  "  How  did  you  get  away  from  them '?"  Says  I,  "I  swam 
across  the  river."  Says  he,  "  And  did  you  suffer  for  that  after  you 
swam  across  the  river?"  "  Y^'es,"  I  said,  "  I  was  committed  to 
Woodbridge  for  three  months."  Says  he,  "  Y''ou  ought  not  to  have 
been  committed  for  three  months  after  swimming  across  the  river." 
His  Lordship  was  in  Italy  at  the  time,  and  knew  nothing  of  it  till 
Horace  Seymour  told  him  of  it;  he  says,  "  I  want  to  know  if  you 
have  got  any  game  off  my  estate  since  you  came  out  from  gaol  ?"  I 
thought  that  was  rather  a  curious  question ;  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say  to  his  Lordship ;  I  said,  "  My  lord,  if  I  tell  you  the  truth  I 
shall  perhaps  offend  you."  He  says,  "  No,  if  you  do  not  tell  me 
you  will  offend  me  more :  I  should  vei-y  much  like  to  know,  for  cer- 
tain reasons ;"  that  is,  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  his  game- 
keepers ;  and  I  told  him  that  I  certainly  had  been  on  certain 
places,  and  what  I  had  got  within  a  little,  to  the  amount  of  perhaps 
something  like  2  or  8  or  400  head  of  pheasants  !  it  was  a  place 
called  the  Church  Car  that  he  chiefly  went  to  ;  he  went  there  ex- 
pecting to  find  about  300  pheasants,  and  he  found  scarcely  half 
what  he  expected,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  been  there  and  taken 
them  ;  that  was  before  the  last  Game  Act. 

12986.  Then  the  chief  mischief  that  is  done  to  game  in  your 
vicinity,  is  done  by  the  air-gun  ?    Yes,  that  is,  in  the  season. 

12987.  Do  not  you  find  it  a  good  plan  in  stripping  a  preserve  of 
game,  to  set  the  cover  across  with  snares,  and  then  for  one  man  to 
go,  according  to  your  plan  of  employing  very  few,  and  to  creep 
about  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  then  to  tap  the  trees  gently 
with  a  stick,  and  make  the  game  shift  to  the  line  of  snares,  and 
then  to  creep  round  and  make  them  shift  back  again  ?  No,  I  have 
a  different  mode  of  taking  game  to  that ;  you  would  not  get  any, 
scarcely,  in  that  way ;  you  might  a  few.  . 

12988.  What  other  plan  in  the  day  time  ?  Many  other  plans  ; 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  tell  that ;  of  course  I  could  not  tell  that. 

12989.  Y'ou  know  that  smoking  a  pheasant  in  a  tree  is  all  non- 
sense ?     Y'es,  it  is. 

12990.  And  you  know  that  stuffing  an  acorn  or  a  bean  with 
horse  hair  is  all  nonsense,  to  take  pheasants?  A  bean  would 
not  do. 

12991.  Nor  an  acorn?  An  acorn  would  not  do. 

12992.  You  have  been  a  long  time  at  the  work  of  poaching,  and 
you  are  pretty  well  to  do  ?  I  am  just  so  that  I  do  not  want  to  go 
to  the  workhouse,  or  the  bastile,  or  whatever  you  call  it. 

12993.  In  fact,  the  Committee  may  look  upon  you  as  a  proof  of 
the  little  severity  of  the  game  laws  ?  You  may  look,  of  course,  as 
you  think  proper,  as  to  that ;  as  to  this  Act,  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk 
about  it,  it  is  the  greatest  opening  in  the  world  for  any  man ;  any 
person  may  have  game,  and  go  about  with  it,  so  that  he  gets  it  into 
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his  hand.  I  am  taken  before  the  magistrates,  at  Woodbridge  Shire 
Hall,  for  instance  ;  they  meet  me  in  uiy  cart  with  a  lot  of  pheasanta 
or  haresjin J  wild  game ;  I  am  brought  before  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates ;  there  is  Earl  Stradbroke,  Lord  Uendlesham,  Squire  Thomas, 
and  many  more  that  I  could  mention  :  "  Where  did  you  get  the 
game,  Gowing?"  Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  tell  them  where  I 
got  the  game  ;  that  is  mv  game,  who  can  say  it  is  theirs  ?  "  Lord 
Kendlesham,  is  it  yours  r*"  "  No,  it  is  not. "  "Earl  Stradbroke,  is 
it  yours  ?"  '*  No,  it  is  not."  "  Squire  Shaw,  is  it  yours?"  They 
are  not  allowed  to  swear  to  it ;  of  course  not ;  it  is  my  gafno. " 

The  demand  for  game  out  of  sea-son  is  also  spoken  to  hy 
Gowing. 

Captain  A.  Robertson,  the  chief  constable  of  tlie  county 
police  of  Hertford,  was  called  by  tlie  game  preservers,  and  in 
answer  to  the  question  whether  '*  there  is  less  crime  of  all  sorts 
upon  lands  that  are  strictly  preserved,  than  upon  lands  that  are 
ill  preserx'ed,"  replied,  "  That  is  a  question  wliich  requires  some 
little  consideration.  I  should  compare  my  l)ooks  in  order  to 
tell  you  that  precisely."  And  he  afterwards  said,  **  We  have 
many  who,  as  far  as  the  police  are  concerned,  do  nothing  but 
poach  ;  they  may  do  otlier  tilings,  but  they  come  into  our  cits- 
tf)dy  for  poaching  alone,  and  we  do  not  know  of  anything  else. 
/  Aat'e  known  men  convicted  a*  often  ax  ten  tiineK  for poarh- 
intj,  and  ice  have  not  had  them  convicted  for  any  other  offence; 
but  sometimes  there  are  a  great  number  who  poneh,  and  who 
are  also  convicted  of  other  offences,  and  tliere  are  a  great  num- 
ber who  have  been  transported  who  were  first  in  as  jwachers." 
And  again  he  said,  **  We  have  men  who  have  been  twelve  or 
foiuteen  times  in  gaol  for  poaching.  1  can  show  you  men  in 
jny  books,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year  in  gaol,  for 
till'  oticiue  of  poaching." 

An  anonymous  witness,  designated  as  A.  B.,  waa  called  by 
the  game  preser%'ers,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  stating,  that 
when  a  poacher,  he  had  sold  poached  game  to  many  gentlemen 
engaged  in  trade  in  Lancashire,  and  amongst  the  rest  to  two 
nicnilwrs  of  tlio  Society  of  Friends.  To  such  shifts  wew  Um 
dofeifUers  of  tlie  game  system  reduced.  This  man  kept  a  beer 
shop  at  St.  Helens,  in  Lancasliire.     He  had  been  transported 

*  Can  MiTOM  moc«  dtarij  ihow  Um  ii^wmt  dhitocrioa  betw«Mi.gHM  nd 
dompittc  fttiiTf  h  f 
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for  poaching  on  Lord  Derby's  estate ;  on  some  occasions  be 
bad  got  asmoch  as£i  or  £5  of  a  ni^t  by  poaching,  but  stated 
that  he  bad  qient  it  in  diinking  and  dehandiery,  and  tiiat  it  did 
not  benefit  bis  femily.  All  these  things  had  been  fitlly  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  tboee  who  saw  the  evils  of  the  game  system. 
Its  admirers,  howerer,  irere  so  Uindly  in  love  vrith  the  object  of 
thor  adfltatioii,  that  they  aided  in  exposing  its  defects,  sup- 
posing tbem  to  be  beanties.  On  his  retmn  from  tranqtortation 
be  left  off  poaching,  but  appears  to  have  kept  a  house  very  con- 
venient fat  poachos  to  aasonble  at 

Mr.  William  Storey,  irho  is  saperintendent  cf  pohoe  at  St. 
Hdens,  gave  an  account  strikingly  condemnatory  of  the  prac- 
tice of  game  preserving  in  populous  districts.  To  which  I  may 
add  that  of  Mr.  £.  M.  Bonlther,  chi^  poboeman  of  Bedford- 
diite,  and  several  other  pohce  constaUea,  who  were  examined 
by  tbepteserveiB,  but  the  sum  of  their  evidence  was,  that  poach- 
ing b  accompanied  by  much  demoralization  and  vice,  and  com- 
mraily  leads  to  other  and  more  smous  cnmes ;  and  that  where 
game  is  wdl  watdied,  it  produces  less  demoralization  than 
idbare  pcuwuved  witbont. 

Many  of  these  functionanes  also  state,  with  a  very  natural 
etprii  dt  eorpt,  that  if  the  police  had  greater  power  they  could 
cikBck  poadung.  PoseaUy;  but  in  every  county  the  magis- 
trates, in  defierence  to  local  pubbc  opinion,  and  in  order  to  avert 
some  of  the  unpopulariQ'  with  which  the  rural  pobee  force  was 
at  first  regarded,  have  foond  it  necessary  to  give  ^qoess  direc- 
lioim  to  the  pdBoe  not  to  interiere  with  game.  The  main  cause 
of  the  m^rapolazity  of  the  facoe  was  the  general  belief  that  a 
police  oontn^led  by  the  magistrates  must  be  used  lor  the  pro- 
teoliaa  of  gune.  They  also  sf»edt  of  frays  and  de^terate  ont- 
lages  committed  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  game;  butofsuch 
sickening  details  the  pubbc  have  had  enoug^^  Tbe^  points 
whidi  die  preservers  have  so  laboriously  brou^t  out,  only  serve 
more  utterly  to  condemn  their  game  system. 


*  WUe  doe  AeeU  woe  9005  tiboog^  the  pRs,  an  wipfOmg  maader  was 
Ml  ■■ail  11 1  Stmtom  AMbxBIs  war  Bstttr,  em  Ae  pitaerwed  qtte  ol  the  H%h 
Shariffaf  Ar  coMiy,  ty  m  potfccr  oeimmacd  ty  iwwiiifw  ol  gme  watdbei* 
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6055.  What  were  those  opportunies  which  you  had  dining  the 
last  year  ?  It  was  in  consequence  of  an  order  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  issued  for  a  return  of  the  commitments  from  all  the  gaolers 
in  England.  That  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  seeing  a  statement,  which  was  printed  in  one  of  the  English 
counties,  the  county  of  Bedford,  where  he  saw  a  return  of  the  com- 
mitments in  all  cases,  game  cases  and  all  others  ;  and  in  that  there 
appeared  to  be  $i01  commitments  ;  143  game  cases,  and  58  other  cases. 
And  it  appeared  also  from  that  return  there  were  four  cases  in  which 
there  had  been  clearly  illegal  sentences,  the  prisoner  having  been 
committed  for  three  months,  when  the  maximum  of  impiisonment 
by  law  would  be  two.  In  consequence  of  observing  these  things  in 
the  return  for  the  county  of  Bedford,  the  Secretary  of  State  deter- 
mined to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  law  was  adminis- 
tered on  the  subject  of  the  game  laws  ;  and  he  directed  an  order  to 
be  issued  to  all  the  gaolers  to  send  copies  up  to  the  Home  Office 
of  the  commitments  in  eveiy  game  case  on  summaiy  convictions. 

6056.  The  return  for  the  county  of  Bedford,  which  led  to  this 
more  extended  inquir}'  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  a 
return  of  all  offences  ?    It  was. 

6057.  But  a  circular  has  since  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  gaolers,  requiring  a  return  of  all  commitments  under 
the  game  law  ?    Yes ;  commitments  on  summaiy  convictions. 

6058.  Have  those  more  general  returns  led  to  any  similar 
remark  to  that  which  was  made  upon  the  first  return,  namely,  that 
many  of  the  sentences  were  illegal  ?  From  the  ^i3rd  of  May,  when 
the  business  began,  to  the  11th  of  last  March,  the  returns  amounted 
to  1,849  commitments. 

6059.  Those  were  commitments  for  non-payment  of  penalties 
under  the  game  laws  ?  Yes.  Of  those  cases  a  great  many  have 
been  illegal ;  there  have  been  forty  discharges  out  of  prison,  under 
sentences  clearly  illegal,  and  there  have  been  fourteen  commutations 
of  sentence  besides. 

6060.  In  the  cases  of  those  discharges  you  speak  of  out 
of  prison,  there  was  a  free  pardon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ?  A 
pardon. 

6061.  Were  those  discharges  on  account  of  mere  technical 
objections  to  the  conviction,  or  were  they  discliarged  on  the  ground 
that  the  conviction  was  a  substantial  injustice  ?  All  the  discharges 
were  on  the  ground  of  the  law  having  been  actually  violated,  the 
sentences  being  against  the  law.  There  has  been  no  instance  in 
which  a  prisoner  has  been  discharged  because  the  commitment  was 
defective  in  point  of  view. 

6062.  Then  it  might  be  considered  that  in  all  those  cases,  but 
for  the  discharge,  the  prisoners  would  have  been  imprisoned  and 
subjected  to  punishment  contrary  to  law  ?  Certainly ;  and  in  a 
great  many  cases  also  in  which  there  has  been  a  commutation  of 
the  sentence,  because  in  many  cases  the  magistrates  have  im- 
prisoned for  three  months,  where  by  law  they  could  only  imprison 
tor  two.    In  such  a  case  there  has  been  one  month  remitted  by  the 
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Secretary  of  State.  That  has  been  in  the  form  of  a  pardon.  Th« 
Secretary  of  State  himself  has  no  power  to  discharge  a  man  by  his 
mere  order ;  it  is  done  through  the  form  of  a  pardon.  Therefore, 
of  those  fourteen  cases  of  commutation,  there  have  been  many  in 
which  the  sentence  was  too  long,  and  the  Secretary  of  Stat*;  ha.s 
therefore  commuted  the  8entenc(3,  say  from  three  months  to  two, 
recommen^ig  a  pardoh,  and  then  at  the  end  of  th(;  two  months  the 
prisoner  would  be  di.scharged.  The  irreyularitieg  hare  been  of 
variotit  kinds.  In  all  cases  the  Secretary  of  State  has  directed  a 
letter  to  be  written  to  the  committing  magistrates  before  the  prisoner 
has  been  discharged  ;  in  all  cases  they  have  had  notice  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  commitment,  and  that  he  intended  to  recommend  a 
pardon,  and  asking  them  whether  they  could  suggest  any  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  discharged.  And  in  many  cases  where  it 
has  been  doubtful,  where  there  has  been  an  apix?arance  of  irregu- 
larity or  illegality  upon  the  sentence,  such  as  where  it  has  appeared 
that   there  was  in  the  conviction  a  statement  merely  that   the 

Erisoner  has  been  charged  with  poaching,  in  all  those  cases  a  lett^T 
as  been  written  from  the  Home  Oflice  inquiring  into  the  case,  to 
see  whether  there  was  a  conviction  or  not,  and  what  the  nature  of 
the  conviction  was  ;  and  in  many  cases  they  have  written  a  letter 
explaining  it,  and  satisfying  thf  Secretarj'  of  State  that  the  con- 
viction was  regular  and  proper,  and  nothing  of  course  has  been 
done  in  those  cases. 

twy.i.  Wh«;n  those  returns  from  the  gaolers  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  Home  Office,  did  they  strike  you,  as  a  gentleman  of 
exp«^rience  in  criminal  matters,  as  showing  that  a  very  great  deal  of 
irregularity  and  injustice  had  been  commitUvi  by  the  magistrat»»s 
under  the  game  laws?  /  mimt  $ay  very  great.  I  have  b«'en  very 
much  surprist'd,  and  I  have  expressed  my  surprise  frequently  to 
the  SecnUiry  of  State  upon  the  subjijct.  I  could  not  have  con- 
ceived that  thtre  could  have  been  such.  Not  that  the  magistrate 
has  been  to  blame  in  the  nuitter,  but  the  magistrate's  clerk,  who 
ought  to  know  belter,  and  who  certainly  must  be,  in  many  caaes. 
extremely  ignorant.  I  will  just  mention,  if  the  Committee  wish 
to  hear  it,  some  of  the  irregidarities  which  hav»'  taken  place.  In 
many  cases  there  has  been  too  great  a  penalty  inqwsed.  I'nder 
the  trespass  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  lOs.  is  the  maximum 
penalty.  S(mietin>es  JL'U  has  been  imiK)WHl  under  the  tn^spass 
elau<<e  Of  rnnrse.  in  such  a  case  as  that,  the  man  would  h»>  dis- 
aftens'ards,  b^-cause  he  had  no  ' 

'o  hv  paying  the  £-J,  £3  having  1" 
Jill  1  r  tliat  he  was  s«^nt  to  prison;  aii 

v\-  .  "  there  hare  been  many,  a  panlon  V 

In  many  cases  the  imprisonment  has  been  too  long  \m'1i  i  .  i  <» 
to  the  iK'nalty  ;  the  imprisonment  has  been  for  above  tin-  >  ;:  . 'ii^, 
when  tJie  oenalty  was  only  under  £5  :  in  that  case  U»e  n;]  i;-  u 
ment  would  Ix*  n''lii'''l  i>v  tin.  s;.,Tetary  of  State.  Th. n  th.ru 
have  b«»en  many  c  -le  niagistnite.  when  two  m«- 

gistratei  had  juri^i.  .>^..  ..wvi  u  .^...^.o  magistnite  could  not  legally 

Y 
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act.  In  such  a  case  as  that,  of  course  a  pardon  would  issue. 
There  have  been  conxictions  under  the  Game  Certiticate  Act, 
where  the  magistrates  have  ordered  six  months'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour,  which  is  against  law.  There  is  no  hard  labour 
justified  under  the  Game  Certificate  Act;  only  imprisonment 
without  hard  labour.  In  that  case  the  hard  labour  would  be  re- 
mitted. There  have  been  several  instances  of  doublftjponvictions 
and  double  imprisonments  for  one  and  the  same  offence ;  indeed  I 
have  known  two  instances  in  which  there  have  been  no  less  than 
three  punishments ;  three  imprisonments  for  one  offence  ;  I  do  not 
say  under  this  return,  but  there  was  a  complaint  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  one  of  the  prison  inspectors  in  the  North,  that  a  poacher 
had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  under  three  different  commit- 
ments for  one  offence.  In  that  case  of  course  the  man  was 
discharged  :  one  was  for  poaching  on  Sunday,  then  he  was  taken 
under  the  Trespass  Act,  and  then  he  was  afterwards  taken  under 
the  Certificate  Act;  I  think  he  had  11  months'  imprisonment 
altogether.  That  was  about  two  years  ago  ;  and  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  prison  inspector,  the  Secretary  of  State  immediately 
recommended  a  pardon.  There  is  another  case  which  also,  before 
this  return,  came  to  my  knowledge  in  one  of  the  counties  ;  there 
the  man  had  actually  come  out  of  prison,  so  that  the  Secretarj"  of 
State  could  not  give  any  assistance ;  but  it  was  true,  I  know, 
because  the  instance  was  mentioned  to  me  by  a  magistrate.  That 
was  a  case  similar  to  the  former.  The  cases  which  I  am  going  to 
mention  of  double  convictions  and  double  imprisonments  for  one 
and  the  same  offence,  under  the  returns  which  we  have  had,  are 
the  following :  there  has  been  a  conviction  and  imprisonment 
for  three  months  under  the  Night  Poaching  Act ;  and  after  that  a 
conviction  and  imprisonment  under  the  Assessed  Tax  Act ;  so  that 
there  were  nine  months'  imprisonment  altogether ;  three  months 
under  the  first  clause  of  the  Night  Poaching  Act,  and  six  months 
under  the  Assessed  Tax  Act.  That  last  conviction  and  imprison- 
ment under  the  Assessed  Tax  Act  was  of  course  illegal.  If  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  returns  which  have  been  made  to  him  under  his 
order,  the  man  would  have  had  six  months'  imprisonment,  every 
day  illegal.  There  has  been  a  conviction  and  imprisonment  under 
the  23(1  section ;  that  is  the  common  poaching  clause ;  and  a 
second  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour  for  six  months,  under  the 
Assessed  Tax  Act ;  so  that  in  that  case,  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  not  heard  of  the  circumstance  in  consequence  of  the  return, 
the  man  would  have  suffered  six  months'  imprisonment,  eveiy  day 
illegal,  after  the  three  months  under  the  common  clause. 

The  way  in  which  the  Certificate  Act  is  made  to  add  to  the 
punishmeut  of  game  law  offenders  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Mr.  PJiillips  as  amongst  the  greatest  means  of  oppression 
under  the  game  laws. 
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6064.  Chairman.]  Do  you  mean  :  :i- 
ment  would  have  been  illegal,  or  lii  i- 
bour.    The  case  I  am  now  mentioning  is  a  conviction  and 
sonment  under  the  '^M  8<^ction,  and  a  second  imprisonmcni,  ...... 

hard  labour  for  six  months,  under  the  Assessed  Tax  Act. 

6065.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  this  sf""!  i'nprison- 
ment  of  si.x  months  was  illt^al,  because  ini|  ^i  was 
joined  with  the  hard  labour?  Yes.  Then  this  i-,  .Ai.i^ingly 
common;  I  am  nut  buritrised  at  the  magistrates  making  what 
I  conceive  to  be  a  mistake,  but  tliis  is  o\  '  '  n. 
The  magistrates  have  in  many  cases  convi  d 
to  imprisonnient,  under  tlie  J  '  n  of  i  uud  v:  Will.  4. 
and  then  that  has  been  foil  ,  by  a  second  imprisrin- 
meut  under  the  Assessed  Tax  Act,  liie  Certificate  A  -\x. 
months  longer.  Now  by  the  1  and  '2  of  Will,  t,  a  j  lo 
is  <  !()r  three  months  as  an  uncertificn'  ig 
is  li  pL  from  the  fiscal  process,  as  I  i  i* 
quite  cleur,  from  tlu!  returns  which  have  bet  ^  !nj  ma- 
gistrates (and  I  will  mention  a  ca.se)  have  noi  ^  at  all 
with  a  view  to  the  revenue,  but  have  acte<l  upon  it  in  u 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  suppression  of  .rim.-.  It  i>  r. 
from  the  way  in  which  the  returns  1, 

owes  it  has  been  so ;  if  it  had  been  u ,. ..  ^ . 

!■  venue,  how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  the  m 

tliiit  they  priK-fcded  upon  the  information  of  '•!'■*• 

surveyor  of  ta.\es,  that  tin;  prisoner  has  U'vn 

game  without  a  ceiliticate  ;  that  ought  to  huw    i~ .  n  i>i,ii..i  uj-.u 

Uie  return  of  the  commitment  from  the  gaoler ;  but  notliing  of  tho 

"'  '    ^  ap|)eared. 

Mr.  M.  (iihxoH.'i  You  are  of  opinion  that  tl 
i\<t  ua>  d  by  the  T         ' 

sion  of  ,  .  but  rail 

Certainly. 

(J06M    .An*  yon  of  opinion  that  that  lav  »<!«»  use  of 

by  t  lit  sense  i 

ten  have  no 

tioi  .ites  in  tl  illuUtf 

>n  of  the  '  ly  day 

at;  1  stratus  prooeeded  i>  i  uuder  tha 


CO! 

II 

( 


a  conmiissioner  of  taxes.'     li-  s- 

Wliiii  11   iirii'ixf  i)ifi-  liriii'i'i'ds  Undl'l     .-  f' 

tjii                                                            :ier  of  taxes,  »>  it* 

CO!                                                        ,,;...     ...     ,,                            '     •     ">iiv    ivr.„-i,  ..    JLiO 

(i                                                 but    I    1.  iDCWjd 

Up«...    ..                                                 •  ....r,.^ 

sion  of  I  *• 

tied  of  1 1  •: 

made. 

can  jmjgv  noiu  \w:  ciih*^  wuku  iiu^<  i'  ^  u  jii<piu>  m  uuu,  auu  uoui 
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the  returns,  the  most  oppressive  acts  by  far  have  been  done  through 
the  medium  of  the  Game  Certificate  Act.  There  was  a  case  in  the 
last  fortnight  in  Hampshire,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  tw.p  ma- 
gistrates, having  received  information,  convicted,  but  in  as  small 
a  penalty  as  they  could,  under  the  common  poaching  clause,  the 
23d  section,  thinking  it  an  extremely  hard  case :  one  of  the  sur- 
veyors of  taxes  immediately  heard  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
proceeded  against  the  man,  and  ran  him  up  to  a  charge  of  £'iO  ; 
the  magistrates  remonstrated  strongly  against  this,  thinking  it  a 
most  oppressive  thing ;  the  surveyor  of  taxes  still  persisted,  and 
would  not  give  it  up ;  the  magistrates  represented  the  case  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  saying  that  it  appeared  to  them  to  be  great  op- 
pression ;  the  Secretary  of  State  could  not  do  it  himself,  but  made 
a  representation  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  Treasuiy  immediately 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceeding. 

6070.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  return  you 
have  mentioned,  which  has  been  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  which  brought  to  light  all  this  irregularity  and  injustice,  does 
not  include  any  cases  but  those  where  the  prisoner  was  imprisoned 
for  the  non-payment  of  the  penalty  ?     Only  those  cases. 

6071.  You  have  no  return  of  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
penalties  have  been  paid  ?     No. 

6072.  You  have  no  return  of  the  convictions  that  have  taken 
place  at  petty  sessions  ?  No  ;  I  should  think  there  have  been  pro- 
bably very  few  cases  in  which  the  penalties  have  been  paid.  I  see, 
from  looking  at  the  Return  for  the  county  of  Hertford  in  1843, 
which  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  magistrates  I  believe  (I  am  not 
aware  that  it  was  done  under  the  order  of  Parliament),  there  have 
been  no  instances  in  which  the  penalty  for  poaching  has  been  paid  ; 
in  almost  all  cases  imprisonment  ended  the  business.  I  see  that 
there  were  seven  cases  in  which,  after  commitment,  the  penalty 
was  paid  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  how  many  there  have  been. 
This  is  only  the  commitments  in  the  Bedfordshire  Return. 

6074.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  principle  of  our  criminal  law  that 
a  man  should  be  punished  several  different  times  for  the  same 
offence  ?  Certainly  not ;  it  is  not  according  to  the  principle  of  our 
criminal  law  ;  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  law  that 
a  man  should  be  punished  twice  for  the  same  offence. 

6076.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our  law,  that  a 
man  is  not  to  be  punished  several  times  for  the  same  offence,  does 
not  seem  to  be  possessed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  country  ?,  It 
certainly  has  not  been  acted  upon  in  many  cases  ;  there  ought  to 
be  in  the  Game  Act  an  express  proviso,  that  no  person  should  be 
punished  twice  for  the  same  offence.  It  would  be  very  useful  if 
such  a  clause  as  that  had  been  inserted  in  the  1  and  2  Will.  4; 
then  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  could  not  have  happened. 

6078.  Under  the  23rd  clause  of  the  1  and  2  Will.  4,  c.  32,  there 
is  a  proviso,  that  no  person  convicted  under  it  shall  be  thereby 
exempted  from  any  penalty  or  liability  under  any  statute  or  statutes 
relating  to  game  ceititicates ;  is  there  any  proviso  that  a  person 
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convicted  untter  any  other  clause  shall  not  bo  exempted  frr.n 
penalties  imposed  hy  this  Act  or  other  Acta  relating  to  gn^i  -  ' 
There  is  no  proviso  in  any  other  case,  excepting  the  '^iird 
clause. 

6079.  Therefore  there  is  no  express  permission  in  the  laws 
relating  to  game  to  make  the  penalties  cumulative,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  particular  case  ?  Certainly,  I  conceive  it  was  not  the 
meaning  of  Uie  Legislature,  under  that  clause,  that  it  should  V)o 
used  as  an  Act  for  the  suppression  of  poaching,  but  merely  as  a  fiscal 
remedy. 

(5080.  Then  it  is  entirely  at  the  magistrate's  discretion,  and  not 
either  imposed  upon  him  compulsorily  or  allowed  to  him  permis- 
sively  by  law,  that  he  makes  the  penaltiee  cumulative  ?    Certainly. 

The  Night  Poaching  Act  again  is  a  fertile  source  of  the  most 
grievous  oppressions. 

6081.  Mr.  M.  Gibson.]  Under  9  Geo  4,  c.  69,  if  a  person  be 
competed  a  third  time  of  setting  a  snare  one  hour  af^r. -sunset, 
may  he  be  transported  for  seven  years?  Yes,  certainly,  he  is 
treated  as  a  felon. 

60H'2.  For  merely  setting  a  snare  ?  .  Certainly,  it  would  be  so  if 
he  commits  that  offence  a  third  time  at  night,  that  is,  an  hour 
after  sunset,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  seven  years, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with 
hard  labour. 

60H;].  T'nderthat  same  Act,  in  every  case  is  it  necessary  that 
the  pei-son  should  tind  securities  at  tlie  expiration  of  his  imprison- 
ment ?  Yes ;  for  the  first  offence  he  is  liable  to  be  imprisoned  three 
months  and  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
he  is  to  find  sureties  for  recognizance  for  not  offending  in  the  same 
way  again  for  the  space  of  a  year. 

608^1.  Supposing  he  fails  to  find  those  securities?  Then,  if  he 
finds  no  securities,  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour 
for  the  space  of  six  calendar  months.  There  is  no  doubt  that  is 
very  oppressive  ;  8upiX)sing  the  magistrate  should  think  that  the 
offence  only  desen'es  a  month's  imprisonment,  he  may,  instead  of 
three  months  order  him  Ui  be  imprisoned  for  one  month ;  but  it  is 
jx-remptory  upon  the  magistrate  to  commit  him,  if  he  does  not  find 
Munnies,  fur  six  months  with  hard  labowTi  so  that  in  that  caae  h» 
nufi'ers  for  the  misfortune  of  not  being  able  to  find  sureties  six 
times  til  i1  length  of  the  imprisonment, — six  times  as  much 

as  the  <  If  im{X)sed  u|Km  nim.     It  is  the  only  case  I  am 

acquaints U  witli  in  the  criminal  law.  wheru  sureties  lu  -d 

for  not  committing  n  second  offence  in  any  chaiflB  Ui 

pro].,  rty.  .  i'  prop<^rty.     It  is  the  only  case  1  am  aware  of 

in  v.):    h  :i  has  power  to  require  sureties  not  to  c<»nmit 

t )  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  oaae  in  the  whtAn 

Jill  ^  1  law  in  which  magj'sirates  have  the  power,  except 
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under  this  Act,  of  imposing  hard  labour  with  imprisonment  in  the 
default  of  finding  sureties. 

6085.  Is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime,  that  a  labouring  man  or  a 
labouring  lad  is  not  able  to  find  sureties  for  not  committing  tho 
same  offence  ?     It  ought  not  to  be. 

6086.  But  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  are  awarded  to  the 
crime  ?    No  doubt. 

6087.  Therefore,  if  this  be  not  a  crime,  it  is  great  injustice  to 
inflict  such  a  punishment  ?  Certainly ;  he  is  punished  as  if  he  had 
committed  an  offence. 

6088.  And  six  times  as  severely  as  the  punishment  of  the  offence 
itself?  It  may  be  six  times  as  severe  as  the  punishment  itself;  it 
must  be  at  least  twice  as  much ;  the  maximum  of  imprisonment 
for  the  first  offence  is  only  three  months  ;  and  six  months'  im- 
prisonment ior  not  finding  sureties  is  twice  the  original 
punishment. 

6089.  The  magistrate  has  no  discretion  as  to  requiring  the 
person  convicted  to  give  securities  ?  I  think  not ;  there  has  been 
no  case  in  all  the  returns  we  have  had  in  which  the  imprisonment 
has  been  any  other  than  si.x  months.  What  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
has  done  upon  that,  is  this :  he  has  looked  at  the  punishment  to 
see  whether  it  was  one  month,  two  months,  or  three  months,  and 
he  has  remitted  the  whole  of  the  six  months,  except  the  amount  of 
the  original  impiisonment.  For  instance,  if  the  sentence  of  the 
magistrate  had  been  three  months,  then,  for  not  finding  sureties, 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  remitted  all  except  a  month  and  a  half. 
Then  in  the  second  offence  there  is  the  same  course  taken  by  the 
Act ;  not  finding  sureties,  he  is  to  be  further  imprisoned  and  kept 
to  hard  labour  for  the  space  of  one  year.  That  would  be  exactly 
double  the  length  of  the  imprisonment,  because  the  maximum  of 
imprisonment  for  the  second  offence  is  six  months.  I  believe  there 
is  no  instance  in  the  w^hole  law  of  England  in  which  hard  labour 
is  imposed  for  not  finding  sureties,  except  in  the  Night  Poaching 
Act.  The  last  Game  Act  does  not  adopt  the  principle.  No 
sureties  are  required  under  the  Day  Poaching  Act,  the  1st  and  2nd 
Will.  4 ;  but  there  may  be  cases  under  the  Night  Poaching  Act, 
which  are  so  mild  in  their  circumstances  as  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guishable from  the  Day  Poaching  Act ;  it  may  be  only  half  an  hour 
sooner  or  half  an  hour  later ;  or  the  person  may  be  unarmed,  and 
go  single. 

6090.  In  fact,  the  mere  setting  of  a  snare  within  one  hour  after 
sunset,  if  a  man  has  been  twice  convicted  before,  under  similar 
circumstances,  renders  him  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  years  ? 
It  does. 

6091.  In  comparing  the  laws  relating  to  game  with  the  laws 
relative  to  misdemeanors  and  felonies,  and  so  forth,  what  opinion 
have  you  formed  with  respect  to  the  severity  of  the  two  laws  ?  The 
game  laws  are  much  the  most  severe  ;  they  are  the  severest  laws, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  in  the  statute-book ;  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
}t,  I  think. 
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Cumulative  penalties  and  punishments  for  one  offenco  are 

peculiar  to  the  game  laws. 

609'2.  In  cases  of  felony  and  misdemeanour,  is  it  the  practice 
in  any  cases  to  adopt  these  cumulati\  "unents  under  sepa- 

rate convictions  for  one  and  the  sani'  Certainly  not;  it 

is  :■  !'•  principle  of  our  crimiiial  law.     The  tirst  principle 

of  (.  ual  law  is,  that  a  man  is  not  to  be  punished  twice 

for  the  same  offence ;  there  is  no  instance  in  which  it  is  done  • 
There  may  be  civil  actions  and  criminal  prosecutions  of  course  ; 
that  is  a  different  matter.  There  may  be  an  action  for  an  assault, 
and  there  may  be  a  criminal  prosecution  for  the  same ;  but  it  is 
utterly  against  the  principle  of  the  English  law  that  any  man  is  to 
be  punished  twice  criminally  for  the  same  offence,  and  it  could  not 
hare  been  the  intention  of  the  J^egislature.     With  regard  to  the 

I  and  ii  Will.  4,  there  is  nothing  against  the  principle  of  the  law 
in  saying  that  a  man  shall  not  be  exempt  from  proceedings  relative 
to  the  revenue,  and  that  the  fiscal  remedy,  that  is,  the  remedy 
which  relates  to  the  revenue,  which  is  a  public  concern,  shall  not 
be  t'  '  '  '  T  a  proceeding  under  the  game  law.  That  is  perfectly 
proj  -'ht;  but  one  great  source  of  oppression,  I  tliink,  is 
that  tlie  '  laine  Certificate  Act  is  used,  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
as  an  Aot  mf  roly  for  the  suppression  of  poaching,  and  not  for  pro- 
cee<l'  ■     ■    •        ■      "  •  :,.. 

»;  to  the  Home-office 

which  led  to                   us  from  the  ^  f  State  which  have 

prtvnrcfl  thi'--                 ion  from  the  ?■  !<♦>  fir^t  information 

;  v  of  State  had  -i 

,  and  Uist  wa'-  i 

II  '  The  Secret.  s 
fctru               - 1  >me  things  will  ^ 

eessary  then  to  inquire  h<  tws  were  working.     This 

was  the  first  information  wlx. .-,  order. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  great  improre- 
ment  in  the  law  if  certificates  were  put  an  end  to  altogether. 

(11 0*2.  Mr.  if.  Gibson.]  Are  you  of  '  that  the  tenant  eaa 
allow  another  person,  under  similu.  tances,  to  kill   the 

game  ?  Tlie  tenant  can,  if  there  is  no  contract,  but  the  man  must 
liave  a  certificate. 

6103.  Does  it  not  seem  doubtful  in  whom  the  right  is,  bseawae 
there  is  a  pmviso  in  nne  clause  which  states,  \hat  for  the  purposes 
of  this  >  I  shall  bo  deemed  the  \tigal  occnp:  ;-; 

not  Teiy  ri»  is  a  law  book  upon  the  sul^eet  \  n 

thrown  out  an  opinion  that  the  tenanttpad  not  the  power.  This 
Act  of  Parliament  reserred  the  right  of  the  game  to  the  landlocd, 
under  leases  existing  before  the  passing  of  the  Act:  that  rather 
show^s  that  ho  wonM  ^^ovn  i>)q  rignt  before. 

61M.  Thm  wo  that  UIm*  that  the  property  ia  the 

game  was  in  the  liiUiuviu  .    Tea. 
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6105.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  propriety  of  retaining 
a  game  certificate  as  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  kill  game  ?  I 
think  it  would  be  a  veiy  great  improvement  in  the  law  if  certifi- 
cates were  put  an  end  to  altogether. 

Ml'.  Phillips  thought  magistrates  should  only  act  in  petty 
sessions  in  adjudicating  on  game  cases. 

6110.  Can  a  justice  of  the  peace  act  in  a  poaching  case  where 
the  offence  was  committed  upon  his  own  property  ?  There  is  nothing 
in  the  law  to  prevent  it. 

6111.  Have  any  such  cases  come  to  your  knowledge  ?  It  would 
not  appear  from  the  return  we  have  of  the  copy  of  the  commitment ; 
there  is  nothing  in  any  law  to  prevent  that ;  that  is  one  of  the 
alterations  which  ought  to  be  made  in  the  game  laws,  that  every 
case  of  poaching  should  be  heard  and  adjudged  at  petty  sessions,  by 
two  magistrates  at  least. 

611:2.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
regular  return  made  to  the  Home-oflBce  of  all  game  convictions  ?  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable ;  the  return  which  we  have  had  is  cer- 
tainly imjierfect;  I  have  no  doubt  the  returns  have  been  deficient  in 
many  cases ;  we  have  not  received  any  infonnation  in  a  great  many 
probably  ;  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  that  there  should  be  a 
clause  in  any  new  Game  Act  obliging,  I  should  say,  the  magistrate  to 
make  a  return  in  all  cases  of  the  commitments;  and  there  should  be  a 
return  from  the  gaolers  also.  I  think  that  might  stop  a  good  deal 
of  injustice  in  the  country  ;  many  illegal  acts  might  be  set  right  in 
that  way.  I  think  also  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  if  the 
magistrate  were  to  endorse  upon  the  commitment  the  clause  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  man  has  been  conNicted  ; 
that  would  lead  to  a  much  better  practice  at  the  petty  sessions ; 
and  I  think  it  would  improve  very  much  the  practice  of  magis- 
trates. 

Mr.  Phillips  delivered  in  tables  of  the  game  law,  convictions 
followed  by  commitment  to  prison,  and  of  other  summary  con- 
victions, followed  by  commitment  to  prison.  The  result  of 
tliose  tables  is,  that  during  the  five  years  1839  to  1843,  the 
proportion  of  game  convictions  to  the  total  male  summary  con- 
victions in  England  ^nd  Wales  increased  from  5-68  to  7-58. 

The  great  difficulty  of  amending  the  law  is  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  country  gentlemen  cling  to  their  present  power  by 
law  to  protect  game.  • 

Mr.  Phillipps  also  thought  a  jury  in  game  cases  would  be 
desirable. 

The  Certificate  Act  is  confessedly  used  for  the  protection  of 
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game,  and  to  accumulate  upon  the  head  of  men  who  have  fre- 
quently violated  the  game  lawn  the  heaviest  amount  of  punish- 
ment. Of  this  numerou.s  instances  were  mentioned.  Captain 
Williams's  evidence  on  tliis  point,  also,  is  very  conclusive. 

6699.  Mr.  Gibson.]  As  to  the  length  of  imprisonment,  have  you 
made  any  observations  upon  that  particular  part  of  the  punish- 
ment? The  length  of  imprisonment  entirely  depends  upon  the 
award  of  the  m^strate  ;  but  in  connexion  with  the  penal  offence, 
there  are  cumulative  penalties  which  attach  to  the  same  individual, 
under  the  Certificate  Act.  I  think  the  Certificate  Act  has  ceased 
in  many  instances,  perhaps  in  the  great  migority  of  instances,  to 
be  an  Act  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue.  I  think  it  is  regarded 
and  administered  in  most  cases  as  a  penal  Act,  and  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  other  Acts  for  the  protection  of  game. 

6700.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Game  Act  imposing  a  penalty  for 
po&cliing  without  a  certificate,  but  you  allude  to  the  Assessed  Tax 
Act?  I  allude  to  both,  in  conjunction  with  each  other.  I  have 
now  a  case  before  me,  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  submit  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  upon  the  application  of  the  Certificate  Act. 

6701.  You  find  that  the  .\8Kessed  Tax  .\ct  has  been  applied  over 
and  above  the  Game  Act,  wliich  itself  inflicts  a  penalty  for  poach- 
ing without  a  certificate  ?  I  may  state  a  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred within  the  la.st  few  days.  Cj^n  njy  last  visit  to  the  county 
gaol  at  Derby,  1  found  in  the  prison  there  a  prisoner  in  the  con- 
victed misdemeanants'  ward  ;  he  was  clothctl  in  the  prison  dress, 
picking  oakum,  and  imder  tbc  discipline  of  silence.  I  have  eopies 
of  the  conviction.  Ho  complnined  to  me  of  having  been  illegally 
apprehended,  that  the  warrant  had  not  been  shown  to  him  at  the 
time  of  his  apprehension ;  and  in  the  course  of  my  investigation 
of  his  complaint,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  call  the  surveyor  of  taxes 
before  me,  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  given  instructions  to  the 
constable  to  employ  the  police  generally,  to  apprehend  him  with- 
out a  warrant  whenever  they  could  find  him  in  the  borough  of 
Derby.  The  aurretfor  ojtaxtt  in/omutTwu  that  h4  had  hten  Migtd 
to  proceM  in  this  c{w :  that  he  did  not  proceed  against  people  in 
this  way  for  a  surcharge  unless  ho  was  satisfied  that  they  had 
fUnds  to  pay  tlio  penuty,  as  it  was  only  giving  him  additional 
trouble,  and  it  was  a  loss  of  money  and  time  to  him :  that  he  was 
all  c  guineas  in  every  case  where  he  obtained  payment  of 
til  1^0 :  and  that  he  never  instituted  proceedings  against  in- 
diviUuuib  uf  this  description  who  could  not  pay,  unless  it  was  at  tlia 
instance  of  a  gamekeeper,  or  soum  gamekeeper,  or  some  ^tlemaa, 
and  thai  when  a  gentleman  came  to  him,  ne  thought  it  was  hta 
duty  to  interfere  ;  that  "  he  thought  be  must  intemre,'*  wen  his 

Y<  ■ 

•nirman.]  Did  be  state  to  yoa  ftwn  wboo  be  rsorited 
tliu  allowaoce  of  three  guineas?  From  the  Taa-eflee :  his  wimds 
were,  that  when  a  gentleman  came  to  him  (and  be  toM  me  who  had 
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come  to  him  on  two  several  occasions  to  press  him  to  surcharge  this 
man)  he  thought  he  must  interfere. 

6703.  Mr.  Burroiighes.]  Whether  the  man  had  money  or  not? 
Yes  ;  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  man  had  not  a  fartliing  in  the 
world.  He  is  in  prison  at  this  time.  It  has  often  heen  a  subject 
of  very  great  surprise  to  me,  that  so  many  parties  were  not  pro- 
ceeded against ;  looking  at  the  large  number  of  persons  who  sub- 
jected themselves  to  the  operation  of  the  Certificate  Act,  the  un- 
equal application  of  the  law  has  very  often  surprised  me. 

6706.  Mr.  M.  Gibson.]  Have  you  observed  many  cases  of  impri- 
sonment under  the  Game  Certificate  Act  for  non-payment  of  the 
surcharge  ?    They  are  not  numerous. 

6707.  But  you  do  know  cases  in  which,  after  the  punishment 
under  the  Game  Act,  another  punishment  has  been  added  for  not 
having  taken  out  a  certificate  ?  Many ;  in  some  instances  the 
punishment  under  the  Assessed  Tax  Act  has  commenced  first.  I 
Know  an  instance  of  a  person  being  detained  in  Nottingham  gaol 
for  six  months,  under  the  Assessed  Tax  Act ;  and  then  he  was 
transmitted  to  the  house  of  correction  at  Southwell,  for  poaching  ; 
and  as  he  was  going  out  from  the  house  of  correction  upon  the  first 
conviction  another  was  handed  in  at  the  gate. 

6711,  Was  it  for  the  same  act?  One  of  them  was  for  the  same 
act  for  w  hich  he  had  been  surcharged,  and  then  there  was  a  second 
conviction  against  him  for  another  act  of  poaching.  It  is  a  very 
common  thing  that  one,  two,  and  three  convictions  will  be  out 
against  a  man.  Now  it  has  been  decided  that  if  those  convictions 
are  lodged  at  the  house  of  correction  at  the  same  time,  they  must 
mn  out  together ;  so  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  punishment,  when 
a  prisoner  is  about  to  leave  the  gaol  upon  the  first,  there  is  a  man 
ready  to  lodge  the  second  conviction,  and  so  with  the  third.  This 
practice  has  occasioned  very  great  inconvenience  at  the  gaols  with 
reference  to  the  discipline  of  the  gaols. 

6216.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  found  it  to  be  the  case,  that 
a  man  convicted  on  one  day  has  commenced  his  imprisonment  at  a 
distant  period  aftei-wards  for  the  offence  of  which  he  had  been  con- 
victed ?    It  is  a  very  coimnoii  circumstance. 

6717.  Have  you  obsei-ved  that  cumulative  punishments  are  so 
common  or  so  frequent,  as  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  general  in 
many  parts  of  England  under  the  Game  Act  ?  I  should  say  that 
cumulative  penalties  are  not  numei'ous ;  but  I  think  that  from 
their  partial  application,  there  is  an  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
prisoners,  when  they  have  been  discharged,  of  their  being  sur- 
charged or  proceeded  against  for  the  duty. 

Captain  Williams  speaks  of  the  severity  of  the  cumulative 
punishments  inflicted  under  the  game  laws. 

6718.  What  is  the  greatest  amount  of  cumulative  punishment 
that  you  happen  to  recollect  connected  with  one  offence  of  poach- 
ing ?    I  recollect  a  case  at  Wakefield,  of  which  I  have  a  note.    It 
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was  referred  to  Sir  James  Graham,  who   i  1  the 

prisoner  to  be  liberated.     '!!!'•  '"''n  «as  flc:    l.  ..  .  .  »^<-^ 

iiUud  of  November.     He  wa  1  with  three  < 

out  of  one  ;  the  first  charge  \>.i-  <»  u.  .-}>ass  on  th  ■   ' 

her  (penalty  £'2,  and  costs  Vis.  6d.,  or  two  mon; 

Then   there  was  using  a  gun  for  the  purposi-  mi   mi 

on  Sunday,  the  2'2nd  uf  November,  the  same  penalty 

£^  Us.  6d. 

6719.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.^  On  the  same  day  ?  On  the  same  day. 
The  third  was  using  a  gun  for  the  purpose  of  killing  game 
without  a  certiticate,  on  the  '4*2nd  of  November,  the  same  penalty 
and  costs. 

6720.  Mr.  3/.  Gibson.]  There  were  three  eonTictions  in  tlut 
case?    Three. 

6721 .  What  was  the  period  of  imprisonment  which  that  man  on 
the  lid  have  suffered  ?  The  period  of  ini;  it  was 
two  }  ;  jr  each  conviction,  and  the  clerk  or  son  ]>er80ii 
had  written  on  tlie  two  first  convictions  tliat  the  imprisonment  was 
to  be  consecutive  on  the  e.\piration  of  each  two  months. 

67'22.  Then  there  would  have  been  six  months  altogether? 
There  would.  After  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  months  I 
happened  to  visit  Wakefield,  and  in  the  course  of  my  inspection, 
these  commitments  were  brought  before  me,  and  /  thought  it  ri^ht 
to  submit  them  to  Sir  Janus  Graham,  who  immtdiaUly  ordered  tks 
tnan  to  be  released. 

67Q5.  Do  they  consider  that  it  is  a  more  harsh  and  more  serere 
law  than  the  Legislature  has  enacted  for  the  pr  '  y 

in  general?     I  should  say  they  do,  for  they  m.>  t- 

risons  in  prisons  uoon  various  cltuaes  in  those  A  u 

mention  the  comparisons  that  they  make.    Th^r  p  r 

to  being  sul^ectea  to  hard  labour  when  u' 
night  poaching.  I  have  beard  them  frcqu 
compare  it  with  cases  of  assault,  where  th  >uch  pruvi^io  iu 


the  law. 

Th«re  is  a  general  impression  an  '  'no- 
bler classes  of  society,  that  the  ganj  ii 
great  harshness.  OwpUan  William  t  opportunitiea 
of  observing  this. 

6748.  Is  thera  an^  general  feeling  that  i;..  .  -»'  •'?nv'- 
nistcred  by  the  magutracy  with  seTerity  ?    /  ' 

fetling  thnmgktmt  th*  country,  both  omm- ■ 
toeietif  ofi^  th*  humbUr. 

6749.  Is  there     -    '   linfl  that  t! 
most  part  landowi  seiTes,  oti 

the  sole  administruuon  oi  these  laws .'    i  uo  noi  ki. 

feeling  takes  that  particular  direction  so  much. 

generu  fettling  that  the  pi^Mlduigi  under  these  laws  by  the  nxa- 
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gistrates  are  harsh,  and  that  the  punishments  are  excessive  in 
comparison  with  those  in  «ther  cases. 

6750.  Is  there  a  general  impression  that  the  laws  themselves  are 
hai-sh,  and  that  they  are  severely  administered  by  the  magistracy  ? 
Certainly. 

6751.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  retaining 
certificates  for  taking  game  ?  I  consider  the  connexion  of  the 
Revenue  or  Certificate  Act  with  the  penal  statute,  as  having  been 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  ill-feeling  and  mischief  that  have  since 
followed. 

There  are  also,  as  has  been  seen,  iiTeguIarities  in  tlieir  admi- 
nistration which  have  required  the  frequent  interference  of  the 
Home  Secretary.     Cajitain  Williams  refers  to  this  point. 

6755.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  remarking  upon  the 
irregularities    in  the   proceedings   under  the   game   laAvs   before  | 
magistrates?    Yes,  I  think  certainly  in  several  instances  I  have.|^ 
They  have  always  been  referred  to  the  Home  office,  and  have  in- , 
stantly  received  attention  ;  and  I  may  say  generally,  that  since  Sir^ 
James  Graham  has  caused  the  convictions  under  the  game  laws  to^ 
be  sent  up  to  him  regularly,  a  very  great  alteration  for  the  bettef;: 
has  been  obsened  in  the.  administration.     I  look  upon  it  as  one  of* 
the  most  beneficial  acts  of  official  interference;  it  has  acted  inl 
prevention,  and,  I  think,  has  softened  hi  some  degree  the  tone  and 
character  of  many  harsh  punishments. 

6756.  But  the  Committee  do  not  understand  that  Sir  James 
Graham  has  procured  a  return  of  the  convictions,  but  only  a  return 
of  the  warrants  of  commitment  for  offences  against  the  game  laws? 
Yes.  It  is  clear  that  the  real  facts  of  the  case  cannot  come  before 
Sir  James  Graham,  but  still  the  severities  of  the  sentences  have  in 
some  cases  been  mitigated,  many  irregularities  have  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  warrants  of  commitment,  and  the  surveillance  has 
been  most  beneficial.  It  has  acted  as  a  preventive  and  check  upon 
irregularity  and  carelessness.  I  believe  many  commitments  are 
left  entirely  to  the  magistrate's  clerk,  and  they  have  been  drawn  up 
very  loosely  indeed,  and  I  think  that  this  has  brought  the  atten- 
tion of  the  magistrates  more  directly  to  the  circumstances,  and 
that  their  administration  of  these  laws  has  very  much  improved ; 
and  I  think  they  are  more  humane.  I  have  observed,  generally 
speaking,  that  the  imprisonments  are  shorter  than  they  wexe,  and 
the  penalties  not  quite  so  severe. 

6757.  You  think  that  looking  after  the  magistrates  by  the  Home- 
office,  has  done  them  some  good  ?  My  opinion  is,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  could  be  conferred  upon  the  humbler  classes 
would  be,  that  there  should  be  some  tribunal  by  which  all  summary 
convictions  should  be  tested. 

6758.  Have  you  obsen-ed  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates  to  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  Home- 
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office,  or  to  bo  controlled  by  a  central  authority  in  the  administra- 
tion of  summary  justice '.'     I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

6750.  Are  you  of  oi»iuion  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  return  of  all  summary'  convictions  whatever  to  the 
Home-office?  I  tliink  so,  because  I  have  had  many  instances 
where  I  have  been  obliged  to  report  the  summary  convictions 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  I  think  harshness  in  the  atl ministration 
of  one  law  becorae's  habitual,  and  that  it  is  impossible  but  that 
this  habit  must  communicate  itself,  and  thus  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  justice  may  be  tainted  with  severity.  /  think  al*o  the 
game  lavct  have  a  (jrtat  tendency  to  defeat  a  projyer  reliance  upon  the 
administration  of  justice  in  other  cates.  I  think  no  confidence 
whatever  is  placed  in  appealing  from  convictions  under  the  game 
laws. 

«J7R0.  Why  do  y  .  that  opinion?    Frequently  when  Y»ri 

ive  spoken  to  me  of  the  injustice,  as  they  called  it,  of  their 
-.1  have  said,  'Why  did  you  not  appeal?"  and  I  have 
had  no  answer  but  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and.'  *'  WTiat  is  the 
use  of  appealing?"  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  improvement, 
if  the  game  laws  are  to  be  maintained,  that  tlie  appeal  in  matteni 
of  fact  should  be  to  a  jury,  and  not  to  the  quarter  sessions  a.s  a 
b»»nch.  1  do  not  say  on  jwints  of  law,  but  on  points  of  fact. 
Whenever  the  fact  is  questioned.  I  think  if  the  appeal  was  to  a 
jury,  it  would  have  a  very  beneficial  etTtHrt 

.0701.  Do<;s  that  observation  apply  to  the  game  laws  particularly, 
or  to  all  sunimar)' convictions  generally?     It  aj>plie3  to  all  sum 
mary  convictions,  but  more  particularly  to  the  game  laws.    I  think 
tliere  is  generally  a  deeper  sense  of  injustice  felt  with  regard  to  the 
game  laws. 

i'ud'Z.  Are  ■  ninii  tlmt  the  administrati'  came 

laws  by  the  magistracy  has  Win  of  a  character  to  «h..  .* 

of  the  public  ujwn  the  ftdtniiuHtratiori  of  justice  in 
the  benehes  of  magistrates?     I  think  the  relianVe  ot  U.  i 

classes  on  the  administration  of  justice  ia  less  firm  with  > 

the  game  laws  than  any  others;  they  h»Te  less  '^ 
under  the  operation  of  the  game  laws  uan  vaj  otli 
tation  of  fair  justice ;  in  fact  thry  are  the  only  law-  vuili 

resji«^t  t<j  which  they  have  that  feeling. 

(57C:).  If  a  party  is  a  reputed  poacher,  is  it  con 
humbler  classes  tiiat  if  he  be  charged  with  anv  . 
comes  btjfore  the  magistratis  under  a  disa! 

6764.  Would  ihert!  1m?  a  feeling  that  as,  ! 

not  stand  so  good  a  chance  w  another  man,  if  I 
before  a  magistrate  fur  fn  .,»T.»nre.     1  think  that  is  ::. 
pression. 

6963.  lMT\i(i:  Bfnttn.n  ».-u  were  understood  to  iul,  ...-v  ».i«} 
recommendations  you  have  to  make  would  be  that  the  revenoe  de- 
rived from  the  certificate  duty  should  bo  spared,  and  that  «Nno 
lunger  )>eri(Hl  should  be  given  for  appeals  tn«n  three  days ;  Imw 
long  '    I  should  say  certainly  10  dajs:  also  that  the  matU^  of 
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fact  should  be  allowed  to  be  tried  by  jury,  apart  from  the  question 
of  law. 

696-1,  Does  not  it  happen  that  in  poaching  cases  there  could 
very  seldom  be  an  appeal  on  the  matter  of  fact?  are  not  they 
almost  all  cases  in  which  the  poacher  is  detected  in  the  fact  of 
poaching  ?  I  have  before  said  that  I  do  not  think  the  right  of  ap- 
peal would  be  exercised  in  veiy  many  instances  ;  but  at  the  same, 
time  I  think  that,  independently  of  its  injustice,  leaving  the  prac- 
tical machinery  for  appealing,  so  difficult  in  the  working  as  it  now 
is,  is  so  great  a  support  to  extreme  opinions  as  to  the  game  laws, 
that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do  away  with  it  at  once.  It  fre- 
quently is  the  case  that  when  you  ask  persons,  even  of  a  better 
class  of  society,  as  to  this  appeal,  they  say,  "  What  is  the  use  of 
appealing  to  the  same  persons  that  have  convicted  you  ?"  And 
therefore  the  intervention  of  a  juiy,  where  the  appeal  is  upon  a 
question  of  fact,  would  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

6965.  You  think  it  would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  unjust  odium 
that  now  attaches  to  the  game  laws  ?  My  opinion  is,  that  the  game 
laws  have  in  a  great  degree  weakened  the  friendly  relations  once 
subsisting  between  the  humbler  class  of  society  and  the  upper, 
which  has  been  caused  by  their  being  so  frequently  in  the  antago- 
nist situations  of  accuser,  judge,  and  delinquent. 

70-24.  Mr.  VilUers.]  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  result  of 
cases  of  offences  under  the  game  laws  being  tried  before  juries  ;  do 
you  think  convictions  would  be  as  numerous  as  they  are  now  ?  / 
do  not  think  they  irould. 

7025.  Would  that  result  from  an  impression  among  the  jury  that 
the  punishment  is  too  severe,  or  that  the  law  is  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  upheld  with  so  much  strictness  ?  I  think  there  are  very 
many  reasons  to  lead  me  to  that  conclusion.  I  think  that  perhaps 
the  law  is  hastily  administered  in  some  instances  in  these  cases. 

70'26.  In  what  respect  is  that  objectionable  ?  Perhaps  I  should 
go  further  and  say,  that  the  evidence  is  not  so  thoroughly  sifted  in 
those  cases  as  it  would  be  in  open  court  before  a  jury,  and  that  per- 
haps other  conclusions  might  be  come  to  in  some  of  the  cases. 

7029.  Is  there  a  general  impression  that  there  is  in  some  cases 
a  want  of  learning,  and  in  other  cases  an  undue  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  judge  who  adjudicates  in  these  cases  '?  I  think  not  a  want 
of  learning,  the  magistrates  are  generally  well  assisted  by  their 
clerks. 

7030.  With  respect  to  their  having  an  undue  interest  in  the 
case,  is  there  an  impression  of  that  sort  ?  Not  so  much  as  having 
an  undue  interest  in  the  matter,  but  as  being  under  an  influence 
generally  in  favour  of  the  game  laws. 

7031.  Does  that  iniiuence  arise  from  a  great  desire  to  preserve 
game  ?  It  is  generally  attributed  to  that  by  the  middling  and  hum- 
bler classes  of  society. 

Sir  Han'y  Verney,  in  reference  to  private  conviotion«,  also 
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says,  "  I  think  that  ;  •  not  lo  act  in  i'  ■■% 

except  at  die  lUjiiul  i  >\  time  of  pen  us, 

which  must  necessarily  be  an  open  court,  and  to  which  the  pub- 
lic have  access.  I  have  known  verj'-  serious  evils  in  conse- 
quence of  that-  I  do  not  tliink  anv  tliiriL'  oii<_'l»t  to  t;ikt'  }Aac,\ 
except  in  petty  sessions  in  public. 

Mr.  Ackrill,  the  re])orter,  stated  tliat  liu  more  frequeuUy  dis- 
agreed with  tlie  deci'<i"n«  nf  tin.  ii!i»fri<ti-,.t..>i  in  .r,iiri..  cases  than 
in  any  otlier, 

Mr.  Browne  has*  mentioned  cases  of  irregularity  in  tlie  admi- 
nistration of  game  laws  ;  but  neither  Mr.  Browne  nor  any  of  the 
other  witnesses  imputed  to  the  magistrates  any  thing  more  than 
a  strong  bias  against  poachers,  and  in  favour  of  a  rigid  admi- 
nistration of  the  game  laws. 

Mr.  Rol)ert  Richardson, a  soUcitor,  of  Oundle,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  petty 
sessions  in  that  place,  not  only  gave  corroborative  testimony  as 
to  the  administration  of  the  game  laws,  but  incidentally  con- 
firmed many  other  points  spoken  to  by  previous  witnesses.  It 
was  tlie  subject  of  uuich  evidence  ftro  and  con  before  the  Com- 
mitted, whether  magistrates  who  are  game  preser%er8  act  judi- 
cially in  game  cases  from  their  own  preserves,  and  though  there 
appear  to  be  instances  in  which  it  has  not  been  very  clear  what 
character  the  justice  sustained  while  his  own  case  was  being 
tried,  yet  generally  there  has  been  some  kind  of  formal  abdica- 
tion of  the  judicial  function,  the  justice  whose  poacher  was  under 
trial  "  going  to  tlie  fire,"  or  "  retiring  firom  the  table,"  and  so 
forth.  The  prcsenvrs  were  very  intent  on  proving,  first,  tliat 
magistrates  never  acted  in  their  own  cases ;  secondly,  that  if 
thoy  did,  tliere  was  no  harm  in  it.  I  have  not  extracted  lai^ely 
from  the  evidence  on  tliis  point,  because  it  is  not  any  deliberite 
unfairness  of  which  the  magistrates  are  suspected  in  game 
cases  whetlior  their  own  or  their  ncighlwure'  poachers  are  to  be 
judged,  but  of  a  general  biits  towards  tlie  rigid  enfiMToement  of  a 
peculiarly  harsh  code  of  laws.  1 1  is  remarkable,  that  whilst 
most  of  the  witnesses  not  interested  in  game  ptm&rnng  deseribed 
tlie  administration  of  the  law  as  extremely  serwre,  the  game 
prosening  witnesses  declared  it  to  be  particularly  lonicDt,  and 
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some  of  them  complained  that  the  magistrates  were  so  awed  by 
public  opinion  and  the  press,  that  they  neglected  to  do  their 
duty,  tliat  is,  inflict  full  punishment  in  game  cases.  This  last 
view  was  much  urged  by  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  and  was  more 
than  hinted  at  by  other  game  preserving  witnesses 


CHAl^ER  VIT. 

DEFENCES   AND    APOLOGIES     FOR    THE     GAME   LAWs'  BY   GAME 
PllESERVERS. 

The  defeusive  evidence  of  tlie  game  preservers  assumed  rather 
tlie  character  of  apology  and  excuse  than  of  actual  defence. 
Nor  were  tht»se  a|)ologies  at  all  times  consistent  witli  each  other, 
and  many  of  them  evaded  the  main  points  of  the  subject  alto- 
gether. In  the  preceding  extracts  the  reader  "will  have  seen 
most  of  these  excuses  referred  to  with  more  or  less  distinctness, 
liut  they  are  all  reiterated  with  more  positiveness  and  decision 
liy  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  from  whose  very  amusing  evidence 
I  propose  chiefly  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  The 
jtointM  of  defence  were  tliese :  that  game  preserving  is  necessary 
tu  induce  landed  proprietors  to  reside  in  the  country,  and  that 
hy  such  residence  tlie  morality,  the  liappiness  and  the  employ- 
itDiit  of  the  labouring  {wpulation  are  promoted  ;  that  without 
gallic  laws  tliere  could  be  no  game  preserves,  though  almost  in 
tlie  same  breath  it  is  asserted,  that  witliout  a  large  and  vigilant 
force  of  gamekeepers,  even  with  the  game  laws,  game  cannot  be 
I»rt•s^r^ed  ;  that  game  preserving  creates  much  employment  for 
lil'iii  ;  and  a  certain  market  for  barley  wherewitli  to  feed 
I'll  ;i-;uits;  and  that,  under  tdl  tliose  circumstances,  if  some 
Ml  mil  injury  is  done  by  game  to  agricultural  produce, — ^whkb« 
however,  preservers  can  scarcely  bring  tfaemadlTes  to  admit,—- 
there  is  ample  compensation  to  be  found  in  tlie  raaidsooe  of 
landowners  on  their  estates,  and  the  long  train  of  8tq>poMNi  oon* 
•  quential  benefits  to  the  locaUties.  That  if  there  was  no  game 
law,  there  would  be  jio  game,  and  if  no  game,  there  would  be  no 
rt-sidfiit  limdlonls,  and  tliat  if  there  were  no  resident  Undlords 
then>  would  Im>  a  great  diminution  of  virtue  and  morality  in  the 
rural  districts.    But  then  the  game  system  did  ocoaaioDally  ■>• 

s 
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Slime  a  form  which  to  the  eyes  of  others  than  preservers  looked 
hke  the  cause  of  demorahzation ;  and  to  meet  this  point  a  host 
of  witnesses  were  called  to  say,  that  where  game  was  well  watched 
and  guarded  it  actually  improved   the   popular  morals,  and 
demoralization  where  it  occurred  was  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  strict  preservation.     The  latter  branch  of  tliis  proposition 
proved  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  time,  but  then  it  showed  tliat 
private  watching,  and  not  a  most  barbarous  and  obnoxious  code 
of  laws,  was  required,  to  preseiTe  game  and  secure  all  its  ap- 
pendant advantages,  if  such  there  were.     Occasionally  tlie  pre 
sei-vers  shifted  their  ground,  and  admitting,  hypotlietically,  tliat 
game  might  when  in  excess — though  none  of  them  ever  saw 
anything  api3roaching  to  excess — do  some  harm  to  fai'mers ;  yet 
that  wire-woims,  black-jacks,  rooks,  crows,  moles,  rats,    and 
wood-pigeons  did  infinitely  more.   This  was  not  responded  to  by 
the  preseiTers'  witnesses  quite  so  readily  as  the  landed-i)roprietor- 
residence  argument ;  but  still  many  of  tliem  seemed  to  think 
there  was  something  in  it.     And  lastly,  there  was  the  wire- 
womi  argument,  the  honour  of  which  appears  to  be  wholly  due 
to  Mr.  G.  Berkeley.     It  was  this :  wire-worms  and  other  in- 
sects injure  the  farmers'  crops ;  pheasants  and  partridges  eat 
wire-worms   and   insects ;  therefore   pheasants  and  partridges 
benefit  the  fai'mers.     The  farmers,  however — ungrateful  men 
— scarcely  seemed   to   appreciate   the  services  of   these   fea- 
thered allies,  but  Mr.  Berkeley  attempted  to'shame  their  in- 
gi'atitude  by  showing,  or  tiying  to  show,  that  not  merely  were 
they  benefited  by  the  wire-worm  and  insect-devoming  pro- 
pensities of  pheaeants  and  partridges,  but  that  the  benefits  thus 
conferred  on  the  unconscious  faimers  far  exeeded  all  the  injury 
done  to  then  crops  by  hai'es  and  rabbits.     That  in  this  way  the 
balance  of  gain  fi'om  game  preservation  was  greatly  in  the  far- 
mer's favour.     It  is  true,  some  of  them  were  chm'lish  enough  to 
say,  "  Let  the  landlord  get  rid  of  his  game,,  and  we  will  deal 
with  the  wire-worms,"  and  it  is  no  less  true  that  Lord  Hather- 
ton  and  other  intelligent  agiiculturists  took  the  same  unkindly 
view  of  the  exertions  of  the  game  birds  and  the  benefits  of  game 
preserves,  but  that  may  not  iifiect  the  soundness  of  the  wire- 
■\vorm  argument;  into  which  under  tliis  division  it  is  proposed  to 


n?t 


passages  from  Mr.  G.  Berkeley's  evidence,  by  which  ho  iiit» 

to  show  how  httle  farmers  are  to  \)e  trusted  with  the  privileges 

of  killing  game,  and  that  their  r  tations  of  damage  from 

game  are  not  to  be  rehed  on.     .\  r,  some  of  the  extracts 

before  given  exhibit  the  temper  of  game  preservers  towards  the 

class  of  capitalists  who  "  till  tlieir  honour's"  estates  in  no  very 

pleasant  hght.     As  a  rule,  game  preservers  attribute  to   bad 

funning  all  the  damages  fiu'mers  assert  to  have  been  done  by 

game.     I  do  not.  '  o  than  incidentally  recur  to 

that  |>art  of  Mr.  Bl. _;  „ In  the  way  of  defence  of 

game  preserving,  the  honourable  member's  next  attack  was  on 

the  ■  ons,  which,  according  to  Mr.  !  do  most 

of  tht.  w.w,,..j,'o  attributed  togani"     TT--  t^"  •>  his  grand 

game-compensating  tlieory. 

1.')451.  Lord  (ieti.  Ih-iittnck.]  You  n 
Committee,  that  the  g<xKl  (loin-  liv  t!. 
and  the  rooks,  in  th*-  tKstm 

ll»u-  iiiinrv  l}i'f   tli.  v  do  t.i  !' 


mm  iT'|)iun  i»v  tin 

brt!  ;e. 

He  then  proccetlcU  lo  state  1 

worms,  and  exculpation  oftlie  j<..v..^....  ...„.  j,.ww.w^.  . 

1515*2.  I  am  not  now  askin?  you  with  ni?anl  to  hans  and  rabbits, 

1  '  •  Mges, 

•:»t»Hl 


to  li. 
br; 


to.     1  ail  I 
!   is  the  \ 
the  wholt 
i  V  takfu  advisedly  and  m 

(7.       Vnii    wi!l    liii.l  tli:»f 

in  \\\i;   '■ 

170  iiikI 


lostf  in  IbO').    lie 
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these  10  were  destroyed  by  them,  which  were  re-planted  Ijy  dib- 
bling in  one  bushel  of  seed  per  acre.  The  price  of  wheat  at  that 
time  was  8s.  per  bushel.  One-fifth  part  of  the  quantity  sown  was 
destroyed  by  these  noxious  insects."  Mr.  Walford  calculated. 
"  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  lessened  to  the  market  by  the  depi-e- 
dations  of  thci  wire-worms,  is  veiy  frequently,  if  not  annually, 
60,000  bushels,  which  occasions  to  the  farmers  an  additional  ex- 
pense of  at  least  f  15,750.  This  was  merely  the  value  of  the  seed 
re-sown  on  clover  lays,  old  pastures  recently  broken  up,  pea  and  bean 
stubble,  dibbling  in  and  harrowing."  The  fly  which  causes  the 
"  frit"  grain  in  barley,  also  occasions  to  the  farmer  the  heaviest 
losses,  and  even  in  tlie  remote  period  \Mien  Linnseus  wrote,  "  the 
annual  loss  in  Sweden  occasioned  by  that  insect  amounted  to 
100,000  golden  ducats,  or  about  that  sum  in  pounds  sterling."  If 
a  corn  crop  follow  turnips  in  a  field  invested  by  the  wire-w^orms,  it 
is  astonishing  if  it  escape  being  swept  "of!"  e«tirely,  for  Bierkander 
says,  "In  the  spring  and  autumn  they  have  good  appetites.  I 
have  often  observed  that  a  single  worm  has  bitten  from  eight, 
twelve,  to  twenty  stalks  in  one  place  ;  and  if  one  destroys  so  much, 
what  may  not  thousands  do?'  See  vol.  5,  Boyal  Affricultural 
Journal,  page  ^0.  Dickson,  as  quoted  in  the  same  work,  sajT?,  in 
speaking  of  the  wire-worm,  "  Such  are  their  ravages,  that  some- 
times it  compels  the  discouraged  farmer  to  lay  down  valuable  land 
as  pasture  to  very  great' disadvantage ;  and  in  1842,"  a  period 
mentioned  by  several  witnesses  before  this  Committee,  "  in  many 
parts  of  England,  the  oat  crops  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
ravages  of  the  wire-worms,  that  it  became  necessary  to  plough  them 
up,  and  sow  a  second  time."  By  way  of  experiment  in  hand- 
picking,  "351  wire-worms  were  collected  by  a  child  at  the  plough- 
tail,  in  a  piece  of  land  COO  feet  long  and  56  feet  broad.  In  each 
furrow,  according  to  its  length,  were  found  from  4  to  6,  10,  and 
14  wire-worms."  It  is  then  granted  on  ail  hands  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Journal,  as  well  as  by  every  practical  man,  that  the 
wire-worm  is  the  most  fatal  foe  the  farmer  has.  That  being  an 
admitted  fact,  and  as  pheasants  and  partridges  have  been  charged 
with  occasional  damage  to  ci'ops,  it  will  be  fair  to  consider  Whether 
they  do  not  afford  to  the  farmer  more  benefit  than  injury.  Let  the 
Committee  observe,  then,  the  two  positions  in  which  I  place  the 
pheasant  and  partridge,  and  let  their  first  position  be  that  of  con- 
sumers of  produce.  There  are  only  brief  portions  of  the  \'i 
months  in  which  the  pheasant  and  partridge  feed  on  grain  at  all ; 
they  are  when  the  grain  is  sown,  and  when  it  is  ripened  into 
harvest.  At  all  other  times  they  feed  on  insects,  or  on  the  artifi- 
cial food  placed  purposely  for  them  in  the  woods  of  the  proprietor. 
The  duration  of  their  destruction  of  corn  is  therefore  necessarily 
short ;  and  even  while  it  lasts,  acorns,  beechmast,  the  pignut,  and 
wild  bulbous  roots  ai*e  at  their  disposal  more  or  less,  and  their 
favourite  food  of  all,  the  insect,  is  ever-  free  to  their  access.  "At  no 
time  or  period  of  the  year,  then,  can  the  pheasant  and  partridge  be 
gaid  to  live  entirely  upon  the  farmer's  produce.     As  occasional  de'- 


)»retliitor-   •  .n.  .  a.  ■..  ..,,i>.  i  ,;:..   ihcm  two  momli-  ....i  .,f 

the   12.  i|uite  sure  that  I   then  over-state  it.     Let  the 

ComiwitK' '.  in(  ;i.  view  them  in  their  other  capacity,  as  the  farmer's 
friend,  and  the  cheapest  of  all  his  servants.  Now  it  will  be  nwes- 
sar}-  here  to  refer  to  the  rook,  to  make  out  the  evidence  which  I 
\<'v^\\  to  lay  before  the  Coniniittee.  The  rook  takes  also  ocea-sion- 
ally  from  the  fanner's  ■  'lie  also  is  governed  by  the  same 

liiw  of  utility  as  iIk-  ]•!  ud  the  partridge;  of  the  phea»<:nit 

and  the  rook,  tluMi  i  ut  present  to  narrate.     To  make  the 

subject  plain  to  th  aee  it  will  be  necessarj'  for  me  again  to 

tiuoU.^  from  tlie  ll'itjitl  AijiicuUuml  Journal.  In  that  work  Mr. 
SjK'nce  gives  an  irustunce  .as  to  by  far  the  most  effective  moile  of 
getting  rid  of  insects.  Mr.  Spence  quotes  from  a  provincitd  pajH>r, 
the  Wcxt  Briton,  in  November  1h;Jk^  a  time  s|x»ken  to  by  9*m\v 
preceding  witnesses.  In  the  West  Briton  it  was  stated,  "  that 
Mr.  <i.  I'earce,  of  Pennarc  Goran,  had  sav<'d  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
turnips,  sown  to  replace  wheat  destroyed  by  ilif  wirf-worm,  and  at- 
Uicked  by  hosts  of  these  larvte,  by  setting'  boys  t"  --.n. .  t  tb, .,. 
who,  at  the  pite  of  IJd.  per  hundred,  gathered  1 -^ 
as  50  having  been  taken  from  one  turnip.  Thus,  ul  int  .  aj.-  i.- 
of  only  £1  "^s.  6d.,  an  acre  and  a  half  of  turnips,  worth  from  l".'* 
to  £7  or  more,  were  saved.  The  boys  collected  COO  jn-r  day,  and 
80  days'  employment  was  given  them  at  9d.  per  day."  To  have 
eariH'd  that  sum  in  30  days,  if  I  am  right  in  my  calculation,  there 
must  liave  Wen  30  boys  ;  30  Ixiys  at  Dd.  a  day  in  \'l  months,  ex- 
I  hub iiv;  Sundays,  would  ear-  Js.   6d.*     If  lOO  wire- worms 

wc  ijli  (tiH'  ounc»'  (\  have  Wt  :d-worms,  and  fnun<l  that  xNVi 

meal-wiu'  ounce),  iho^c   30   boys 

wonus  a  .  <iuld  be   13,(573  years  u; 

ing  40'^,()0n  U».,  or  2U0  tons  weight. of  wire-worius,  ia  muud  nuui- 
Uirs.  I  must  now  fiuote  from  the  lioijftt  AtiriruUurul  JoHnial 
again,  vol.  5,  It  has  been  obsenrd  by  Mr.  Clitheroe,  in 

flif  (innlenei  w,  and  thence  quotiil  by  the  Journal,  "that 

at  \\  .  sion-in-Wharfdale,  in  the  county  of  York,  the  estate  of  Mr. 
\avas<Jiir,  there  is  a  rookery  estimated  at  10,000  strong,  and  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  f«K)d  of  the  rooks  consist  of  wire-wonus,  insects, 
and  their  larva; ;  for  lUthough  they  do  considerable  damage  to  the 
Jields  for  a  few  weeks  in  seed-time,  and  a  few  weeks  in  harrest,  at 
other  times  insects  comj>ose  their  entire  fcxxl."  r-'-i'  •••"■L-  s-  .ilv^.p 
t<»  have  picketl  up  one  |Kiund  of  fo<xl  per  week, 
were  of  msect  matter,  the  wire- worm  and  birv:i  .ii<  .jm.m- 

tion.     I  havt-  kept  rooks  tame,  and  I  know  tb  il  consume 

nuich  111'  ''  the  amount  a.»*<rib«d  to  tb< m  iii  wi  ''  "  "'ig 
Mt«t»'uu  I  queutly    in    l'^  months  4.iily  the    It'  ■» 

collected  an. I  .i.-.iroyfd  4t)H,(HM»  IbH.  or  '.ioU  tons  of  the  mosiuesir'ic- 
ti\e  and  fatal  enemy  that  the  crop  of  tlie  fanner  has.  The  rooks 
tliercfdre  e^ted,  at  a  tritting  cost  to  the  former  oi  a  portion  of 

*  TIm  nadir  MmoM  bear  tlMM  eak»ktkms  in  nrfad,  as  thqr  w«rs  afkervards 
Mkoyttsd  ta  tiMmtmhm  t^oran  test,  of  wlii^  manpnmu^. 
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crop,  what  it  would  have  taken  30  boys  at  £oi>-2  2s.  Cd.  a  year  to 
have  done  in  the  enormous  space  of  time  extending  over  13,676 
years  260  days  ;  one  rook  in  12  months,  according  to  this  calcula- 
tion, being  equal  to  50  boys  in  the  same  time.  I  will  now  con 
trast  the  pheasant  with  the  rook.  The  words  which  Mr.  Clitheroe 
applies  to  the  rook  as  to  effecting  a  certain  amount  of  damage  to 
the  farmer's  crop  for  "  a  few*  weeks  in  seed-time  and  a  few  weeks 
in  han'est,"  are  equally  applicable  to  the  pheasant.  Collecting  the 
periods  at  which  the  pheasant  feeds  partially  on  the  farmer's  crop, 
I  put  them  together  at  two  months  out  of  the  1 2.  There  are  there- 
fore eight  months  in  which  the  pheasant  feeds  on  the  insect  tribe, 
and  on  the  stacks  in  the  proprietor's  woods.  It  is  by  all  acknow- 
ledged that  tfiere  are  at  least  "  70  beetles  which  engender  the 
wire-worm,"  on  all  of  which,  beetle,  wire-wonn,  or  larvae,  the  phea- 
sant feeds,  and  throughout  the  summer  maintains  her  young.  I 
hold  that  when  the  rook  feeds  on  insects  and  the  pheasants  on 
grain,  the  rook  is  the  largest  consumer.  On  an  anatomical  exami- 
nation there  is  a  quicker  passage  for  the  food  fi'om  the  rook  than 
from  the  pheasant.  But  when  the  pheasant  feeds  on  insects  as 
•well  as  the  rook,  the  pheasant  is  by  far  the  largest  consumer,  not 
only  from  the  size  of  the  bird,  but  because  the  food  passes  away 
from  the  nature  of  it  almost  as  quickly  as  from  the  rook.  In  the 
breeding  season  the  brood  of  the  pheasant  is  numerically  double 
the  size  of  the  rook,  and  the  pheasant  is  always  on  the  ground 
while  the  rook  is  not.  Again,  it  may  be  said  the  pheasant  is  fre- 
quently in  cover,  and  not  in  the  fields.  But  then  it  should  be 
remembered  that  many  a  "  parent  of  the  wire-worm  lives  in  the 
decayed  bark  of  trees,"  and  they  are  frequently  found  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  beneath  the  bushes,  where  no  other  bird  than  the  pheasant 
would  be  likely  to  find  them.  Now  it  is  an  authenticated  fact,  that 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  wire-worm  has  been  found  in  a  pheasant's 
crop.  I  mention  a  pint,  because  in  this  box  (producing  a  small  box) 
are  contained  5 1  meal-worms  at  this  present  minute,  and  that  box 
will  contain,  according  to  computation,  400  wire-worms,  conse- 
quently the  Committee  will  conceive  the  quantity  in  a  pheasant's 
crop,  containing  a  pint  and  a  half,  when  that  box  will  contain  400. 
It  is  an  authenticated  fact  that  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  wire  wonn 
has  been  found  in  a  pheasant's  crop.  Considering  that  400  wire- 
wonns  may  be  contained  in  a  moderately  sized  pill-box,  such  as 
that,  I  leave  the  Committee  to  judge  of  the  quantity  that  would  be 
contained  by  the  crop  of  the  pheasant.  Consider  then  the  number 
of  pheasants,  partridges,  and  plovers  or  pewits,  (for  the  preservation 
of  game  protects  the  plover  tribe  as  well.)  which  are  contained  in  a 
well-stocked  manor  or  manors,  and  that,  from  examination,  the 
plover  is  supposed  to  consume  1 00  wire-worms  in  a  day,  and  that  a 
partridge,  from  my  own  experience,  will  consume  double  that 
amount,  then  I  ask  the  Committee  to  what  other  conclusion  can 
the  reasoner  come,  than  that  each  of  these  birds  are  to  the  faimer 
well  worth  the  wages  of  the  boy  ?  and  that  if  they  took  a  little  from 
the  crop  on  the  land  in  the  way  of  wages,  after  all  they  would  be  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  servants  the  fanner  has. 
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Mr.Berkelty  .....  ^  .  .,  ....  ..,  ......  .._,  reference  to  zoological 

nrriters,  tliat  "  birds  and  animals  are  the  farmers'  best  friends." 
Ta  the  following  essay,  pro>idence  and  the  game  preserv-ers  are 
baid  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

1-.  i.-.,>    I  .  f,,^.;..,.  :.,  »!>.,  .-♦.,♦  ..,,.,♦  to  rooks  and  birds  of  diflFerent 

I  the  calculation  upon  the 

I   lutvf  n  UTTt'd  t  '      ■    '  pas- 

under  my  iv  j)er- 

'I  "!  til.   I  will  finish  the  ciUiuiauun.     i  wisli  to 

that  wh'  .1  casual  observers,  or  obsorvors  ob- 

tu  lix  a  fact  on  a  source  w^  iress 

r  redro«s  from  that  source  3ti- 
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\s  at  ffi  1 
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h  the  grass.     In  rearing  young 

rver  found  failun?.  to  a  great  ex- 

iiulci>8  each  sui-ccssive  season  I  made 

m1.     Hy  txaminntion  of  the  crops  of 

no  instan<  !  health,  or  in 
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I.  of  insect  food.     The  birds  on  the 
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rious  increase  of  which  it  was  designed  to  check  ;  the  one  curtails 
the  other ;  and  the  wire-worm  cannot  overran  the  face  of  nature 
where  the  pheasant  is,  and  the  pheasant  dies  when  the  insect  duty 
is  done,  and  the  design  of  creation  accompHshed.  All  these  remarks 
are  set  down  from  a  series  of  different  experiments  for  the  last 
number,  of  years.  There  is  another  fact  which  should  be  noticed  ; 
and  here  you  will  find  me  borne  out  again  by  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Journal,  It  is,  "  that  in  dry  seasons,  when  the  ravages  of  the 
wire-wonn  are  more  to  be  dreaded,"  then  the  broods  of  feathered 
game  are  stronger  and  more  numerous.  Those  seasons  are  always 
found,  at  least  in  nine  seasons  out  of  ten,  to  be  the  finest  seasons 
for  game-  :  as  if  it  was  mysteriously  and  beautifully  arranged  in, 
the  universal  system,  that  in  proportion  as  one  injury  arose  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  a  natural  remedy  should  also  appear  to  check 
its  baneful  influence.  The  partridge,  though  not  so  large  a  bird  as 
the  pheasant,  rears  in  the  breeding  season  a  larger  average  of  young, 
and  contributes  .proportionally  to  the  destniction  af  the  insect 
scourge.  We  must  then  speak  of  the  plover  (because  where  game 
is  presezTed  the  gun  is  forbidden  to  be  used  to  any  amount),  the 
lapwing  or  pewit,  which  with  its  apportion  of  a  hundred  wire-wonns 
a  day,  labours  for  the  farmer's  good  without  taking  in  any  instance 
a  seed  from  the  produce  of  the  land.  Let  the  public  but  refer  to 
the  known  resort  of  these  birds,  to  the  turnip  fields,  the  moment 
the  young  are  sti*ong  on  the  wing,  and  can  congregate  to  quit  their 
breeding  grounds.  Unlike  tlie  pheasant,  the  partridge,  or  the  rook, 
or  the  jackdaw  (for  the  latter  must  not  be  forgotten  as  the  constant 
enemy  of  the  wire-worm),  the  plover  never  touches  grain,  but  lives 
entirely  on  worms  and  larvae.  Instead  of  contracting  the  law  for 
the  preservation  of  wild  creatures,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  wise 
to  extend  it. 

Mr.  Berkeley  then  gave  instances  of  destniction  of  grain  by 
rats,  of  which  fai'mers  know  somewhat  too  much  ;  and  said  that 
cats  wliicli  take  to  killing  game  do  not  continue  good  mousers. 
INIr.  Berkeley,  also,  met  Mr.  Gayford's  exj)eriment  as  to  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed  by  rabbits  or  hares,  by  the  following 
statement : 

15473.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  by  some  witnesses, 
that  two  hares,  by  others  that  three,  four,  five,  or  six  hares  or 
rabbits  will  destroy  as  much  as  one  sheep  ;  and  they  have  received 
evidence  of  the  result  of  an  experiment  by  Mr.  Gayford  with  respect 
to  tame  rabbits  and  sheep ;  have  you  turned  your  attention  to  this 
subject?     I  have.     I  have  made  a  calculation,  and  I  think  arrived 

*  The  year  1844  (a  very  dry  season)  will  be  a  memorable  one  to  the  farmers 
on  preserved  estates.  Everj'  farmer  examined  referred  to  the  abundance  of 
game  that  year,  certainly  without  any  mention  of  the  "natural  remedy "  for  a 
"  baneful  influence." 
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at  the  only  reMjU  wliich  a  contrast  of  the  animals  and  the  amount 
of  figures  will  permit  any  man  to  arrive  at,  and  I  will  place  the 
facts  as  plainly  and  as  shortly  as  I  can  before  the  Committee.  It  haa 
been  ass«*rt.d  that  from  four  to  five  rabbits  of  the  large  tame  breed 
eat  as  much  as  on      '  :ind  that  therefore  from  four  to  five  hares 

eat  as  much  as  m.  l>ecause  the  tame  rabbits  and  the  hare 

were  about  the  sami-  weight.  To  prove  that  such  cannot  be  a  just 
conchision.  or  that  the  trial  made  between  the  large  tame  rabbita 
ani  p  by  Mr.  (iavford  was  no  criterion  in  regard  to  the 

fib'  ires  upon  the  farm,  it  will  be  necessary'  to  state  tlie 

fol'  ts  :  thai  the  largt  tame  rabbit  and  the  hare  can  in  vo 

va<j  dated  to  each  other ;  the  large  tame  rabbit  and  the  vild 

rabbit  are  aho  \riilehj  different.,  I  have  kept  the  large  tame  rabbit 
in  (»nfinement,  and  I  have  kept  the  same  at  large.  I  have  kept 
hares  tame  and  in  confinement,  and  closely  observed  their  habita 
and  natures  when  at  large.  The  appetite  and  inclination  to  feed 
of  the  large  tame  rabbit  is  totally  different  from  the  hare,  whether 
both  are  tame  and  in  confinement  or  both  at  large.  Such  rabbits 
in  confinement  will  feetl  and  fatten,  and  increase  in  size  till  thej 
become  more  than  double  the  weight  of  any  hare  ;  they  can  be  fed 
to  weigh  from  16  lbs.  to  '-iO  lbs.  The  inclination  of  the  hare  to 
feed  in  a  tame  state  or  wild  will  simply  permit  of  the  animal's 
Keing  kept  in  goo<i  healthful  condition  :  tlie  average  weight  of  a 
}i;.i  ■  '  the  jack  with  the  doe,  is  from  aeren  pounds  to  seren 
|H  quarters,  and  from  that  to  eight  poonds.     I  hare 

n«  .  !  them  to  r  |>ounuH  and  a  quarter,  but  I  have 

kn ue  nine  ]  I  a  half,  and  heard  of  one  of  ten 

pounds.  A  tame  hare  cannut  U  fitt.  ii  •!  A  inrge  tame  rabbit  is 
a  vast  rnn^Timer  nvrr  th<*  hnre.  (  Mi  itu  ;iii.it.i,ii'  al  examination  of 
tb  found  that  nature  adapts  hersdf  to 

t1  !<•  of  living;  and  that  not  only  is  the 

le  stomach  of  the  animal  becomes 
Mg  greater  quantities  than  that  of 
either  the  hare  or  rabbit  in  their  wild  stati*.  The  same  facts  will 
not  apply  to  the  hare  when  tame.  The  large  tame  rabbit  will  also 
breed  four  times  as  often  as  the  hare,  and  in  grt^ater  numbers  at  a 
birth  ;  which  for  the  support  of  her  milk,  adds  to  her  desire  for 
stistenance,  and  n'nders  her  an  increasw-d  consumer.  I  have  at  the 
present  time  in  my  possession  four  han^s  in  a  tame  state,  and 
nearly  of  full  growth  ;  I  l<x>k  ujwn  it  tliat  for  the  last  mouth  they 
have  been  fe«'ding  as  much  as  animals  of  that  description  will  fijed 
when  arrived  at  maturity ;  becaus**  in  all  growing  oreaturps  diere 
is  a  greater  demand  for  sustenance  to  maintain  the  growth  <rf  the 
body  just  previous  to  arriving  at  jH-rfivtion.  than  there  is  afterwards. 
I  have  contrasti'd  the  quantity  of  fotxl  eaten  by  a  tame  hare  leaC 
year,  with  tlio  food  eaten  by  a' full-grown  ;ja/elle,  and  I  have  done 
the  same  by  the  four  hares  and  the  same  gazelle  now  in  my  poa> 
K«>ssion.  The  four  hares  an*  together  in  an  ofwti  wiro  ea^  en  the 
lawn  ;  the  gaxelle  during  the  d  '^'^n.  •*  B^ht 

she  is  confined.    The  gaxelle  \s  ■  Um  mommg 
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and  throughout  the  clay  on  grass  and  flowers,  but  the  hares  care 
very  little  for  food  till  the  afternoon.  The  gazelle  herself  is  a  light 
and  changeful  feeder.  Each  of  these  animals  is  fond  of  oats  and 
of  bran ;  the  gazelle  will  in  one  night,  in  addition  to  the  food  she 
gathers  on  the  lawn,  consume  as  much  bran  as  six  hares,  and  the 
same  if  each  is  fed  on  biscuits.  She  will  consume  as  much  green 
food  during  the  night  as  four  hares.  I  arrive,  therefore,  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  gazelle  will  consume  during  the  24  hours  as 
much  as  from  five  to  six  hares  in  the  same  time.*  I  have  reared 
a  lamb,  and  kept  it  tame  when  grown  up,  and  from  observation  I 
have  made  on  the  constant  feeding  of  the  sheep,  and  the  quantity 
consumed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  one  sheep  of  the  average  size  will 
consume  as  much  food  as  from  eight  to  ten  gazelles  in  24  hours. 
I  have  weighed  the  stomachs  of  hares  on  several  occasions,  as  well 
as  the  stomachs  of  wild  rabbits,  each  when  full,  and  the  average 
weight  of  the  average-sized  hare's  stomach,  when  the  hare  is  in 
condition  and  fit  for  the  table,  is  from  three  ounces  and  a  half  to 
four  ounces,  or  four  ounces  and  a  quai*ter.  The  average  weight  of 
the  full  stomach  of  the  wild  rabbit  is  from  two  ounces  and  a  half 
to  three  ounces.  The  average  weight  of  the  full  stomach  of  an 
average-sized  South  Down  sheep,  tit  for  the  butcher,  is  from  1 1 
pounds  and  three  quarters  to  12  pounds,  and  12  pounds  and 
three  quarters.  I  therefore  set  the  average  size  of  the  full 
stomach  of  a  sheep  in  condition  at  12  pounds,  and  a  hare's  at 
four  ounces. 

15474.  What  do  you  call  a  sheep  in  condition?  A  sheep  in 
condition  is  a  sheep  that  the  butcher  buys  in  the  best  condition  to 
kill :  consequently,  by  the  best  and  closest  calculations  which  the 
contrasts  will  admit  of,  the  given  proportion  in  the  consumption 
of  food  between  the  two  animals  will  be  about  55  hares  to  one 
sheep. 

15475.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  from  your  calcu- 
lations, both  as  to  the  comparative  weight  of  the  stomachs  of  sheep 
and  the  stomachs  of  hares,  and  from  your  experiments  in  the  feed- 
ing of  the  two  animals,  that  the  sheep  consumes  as  much  as  55 
hares  ?  A  sheep  consumes  as  much  as  55  hares.  I  will  now  give 
the  total  weight  of  the  sheep  and  the  hare,  and  contrast  the  weight 
of  an  unusually  large  doe  hare  in  the  breeding  season  in  the  month 
of  July,  this  present  month,  when  her  stomach  was  unusually  ex- 
tended, and  in  the  instance  to  which  I  refer  unusually  full  of  very 
succulent  food,  with  the  weight  of  rather  above  an  average-sized 
South  Down  sheep  killed  for  the  table.  Weight  of  the  entire  hare, 
9^  lbs.,  weight  of  the  full  stomach  7  oz. ;  weight  of  all  the  intestines 
within  the  body,  full  stomach,  heart,  liver,  &c.,  2  lbs.  14  oz. ; 
stomach  alone,  when  cleaned  of  all  food,  1^  oz. ;  this  was  an  old 
doe  hare,  much  above  the  average  size,  which  had  done  giving  suck, 

*  M.  Berkeley  does  not  seem  to  have  addressed  himself  to  the  statement 
that  hares  and  rabbits  racing  about  do  damage  not  to  be  calculated  by  their 
mere  consumption. 
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SOW  thistle,  and  the  young  shoots  of  heather  and  gorse.  "When  seen 
iu  wheat  or  barley  they  are  not  always  feeding  on  the  crop,  but 
very  frequently  on  a  small  wild  grass  that  springs  between  the 
stalks  of  the  corn,  as  I  have  frequently  proved,  by  shooting  the  hare 
or  rabbit  while  at  feed,  and  examining  the  contents  of  the  mouth. 
The  hare  will  also  cross  through  and  leave  whole  crops  untouched 
to  reach  and  feed  in  distant  heaths  and  downs,  the  short  sweet 
herbage  of  the  latter  of  which  she  is  fonder  of  than  any  other.  This 
is  proved  by  the  use  of  the  runs  through  the  fences  necessary  for 
her  to  pass  in  her  passage  from  her  cover  to  the  down  ;  and  it  is 
this  fact  that  enables  the  poacher  so  often  to  intercept  her  on  un- 
protected lands,  or  otherwise  with  the  net  and  wire.  Tenants  of 
lands  so  situated,  hanng  the  right-  to  the  game,  may  in  such 
instances  kill  a  vast  many  hares  without  haA-ing  fed  them  in  any 
degree.  The  hare,  as  well  as  the  rabbit,  frequently  feeds  in  the 
deer  park,  and  in  the  grassy  glades,  rides,  and  paths  of  the  land- 
lord's woods,  as  well  as  on  the  stacks  of  barley,  loose  barley,  and 
Swede  turnips  placed  in  the  covers  purposely  for  the  game.  In 
the  fall  of  the  j'ear  the  hare  also  feeds,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on 
acorns.  The  hare  and  the  rabbit  are,  therefore,  freciuently  in  a 
position  to  do  no  damage  whatever.  In  regard  to  the  manure  from 
the  hare,  the  rabbit,  and  the  sheep,  it  is  of  much  the  same  quality, 
amenable  to  quantity,  and  governed  by  the  same  law  of  injury  and 
benefit  according  to  its  use  and  4pplication,  one  with  the  other. 
Taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration,  and  viewing  them  side  by 
side,  the  nearest  conclusion  that  can  be  anived  at  by  calcula- 
tion is,  that  in  amount  of  consumption  55  hares  must  be  equal  to  one 
sheep. 

Mr.  Berkeley  then  gave  what  may  be  termed  an  essay  upon 
gamekeepers  and  poachers.  The  gamekeeper  should  be,  and  is,  a 
person  in  whom  great  trust  can  be  put ;  he  must  be  quiet,  indus- 
trious, civil,  and  resolute,  and  of  great  sobriet}'.  Such  are  the 
Berkeleian  gamekeej)ers.  That  a  poacher  should  not  be  made 
a  keeper  unless  he  has  repented  of  his  evil  ways  ;  then  he  may 
have  a  trial  under  a  severe  and  strict  eye.  Then  as  to  the  poacher, 
he  is  seldom  a  good  labourer,  of  idle  drunken  habits  and 
peculiarly  neglectful  of  his  wife  and  family.  Men  never  poach 
from  distress  ;  when  poverty  has  been  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  it  has 
proved  untrue.  Poachers  are  usually  men  iu  the  receij)t  of  good 
wages ;  they  must  be  trained  to  the  business,  and  know  the 
haimts  of  game  ;  they  invaiiably  spend  tlie  money  they  get 
in  drinking  and  gambling,  and  usually  jDossess  but  indifferent 
characters, — and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  Beer-shops 
are  the  peculiar  hoiTor  of  presenters.  There  is  always  a  connexion. 
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real  or  supposed,  between  tlie  beer-shop-keei)ere  and  the 
poachers,  in  which  the  one  sustains  the  character  of  tlie  tempters, 
tlie  others  of  the  tempted.  Beer-shop-kceiK^rs  are  decidedly  on 
tlie  game  i)re8er\ers'  black  list.  More  pohce  supervision,  and 
liceuite  from  t/ie  county  magiftratem  (there's  tlie  rub)  could 
alone  make  these  dreadful  tradesmen  fit  to  dwell  in  the  same 
atmosphere  as  a  squire.  The  pohce  ought  to  be  empowered 
to  stop  on  the  high  road  poacher-like  looking  men.  The  sale 
of  game  is  an  ab<jniination  ;  game  salesmen  and  jioulterers 
ought  to  keep  a  register  of  all  the  game  they  sell,  which  should 
state  from  whom  it  came  and  to  whom  sold.  Magistrates  should 
apjMiint  inspectors  of  tliesc  registers.  A  certificate  ijliould  not 
authorise  the  sale  of  game.  Such  may  be  deemed  the  biu-dcn 
of  tlie  game  preservers'  lament  over  feudal  privileges,  wliich  are 
shpping  away  from  them,  and  a  dismiU  dirge  it  is.  The  great 
use  of  tliiLs  showing  what  the  game  prcser\'ers  would  do  if  they 
coiUd,  is,  that  the  jiublic  may  take  care  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Berkeley  then  said,  "  All  crime  exists  most  where  there 
is  no  preservation  of  game  ;  "  a  bold  assertion,  certainly,  after 
all  tlie  evidence  which  had  been  given  on  the  subject.  But  he 
afterwards  explains,  "  that  tliere  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
giune  which  will  induce  a  poacher  to  try  to  kill  it,  and  he  wil] 
bo  Ix'tler  satisfied  with  a  small  amount  of  game  and  no  chatu-t' 
of  detection,  than  a  large  amount  of  game  and  the  probability 
of  detection."  N(jw  this  is  a  very  different  thing.  It  means 
preserving  without  watching .  is  worse  than  preseniug  witli 
watching,  which  nobody  can  doubt ;  at  least,  so  far  as  the 
lalKiuring  class«?s  are  concerned.  But  the  best  of  all  would  be, 
that  there  should  be  no  game. 

Mr.  Berkeley  was  once  nuig  into  tlie  town  or  township  <rf 
HiuTold,  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  was  going  to  rent  a  home, 
preseno  giune  on  other  jK'oples  farms,  and  keep  some  bounds. 
That  appeared  to  him  to  be  conclusive  evidence  c»f  a  atrotig 
pojiuliu*  sentiment  in  favour  of  game  preserving.  It  pomibly 
escaped  Mr.  Berkeley's  recollection  that  the  ringerv  aftarwards 
lunie  ft»r  tlieir  **  tip  "  of  a  guinea  or  two ;  and,  of  coiuve,  ho 
eould  not  imagine  tliat  any  such  aordid  anticipation  had  set  the 
bells  a-riugiug.  But  the  honouiuble  member  has  bemsoi^jBtaoUj 
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engaged  in  the  study  of  zoolog}',  and  gamekeeper  and  poaclier 
human  natui'e,  that  he  has  had  no  leisure  to  discover  the  guile 
of  beUringer  human  natm-e. 

Then  as  to  the  administratioii  of  tlie  game  laTvs,  that  is  ad- 
mirable, with  tlie  shght  exception,  "  that  the  magistrates  are 
fiither  inclined  to  adopt  a  lenient  mode  of  administration  in- 
stead of  a  severe  one;"  that  in  27  cases  out  of  30  the  game 
laws  are  leniently  administered;  the  "magistrates  frequently  make 
a  great  mistalce  in  not  sufficiendy  severely  administering  the 
law  in  the  first  instance."  Tme,  the  Under-Secretaiy  of  State 
says  the  conti'ary,  but  Mr.  Berkeley  had  followed  to  the  different 
petty  sessions  some  of  the  instances  mentioned,  and  had  procured 
some  returns  and  figm'es,  which  he  beheved  displaced  Mr.  Phil- 
lipjjs'  statements.  I  venture  to  think  they  prove  nothing,  and, 
having  intimated  the  fact  of  then-  existence  in  the  report  (in  case 
any  curious  inqufrer  should  desire  to  inspect  them),  to  pass  them 
over.  Mr.  Berkeley,  dm'iug  six  years*  residence  in  Hampshire,  had 
only  personally  caused  the  conviction  of  14  poachers,  and  had 
ordy  procured  fullpenalties  to  be  awarded  against  three  of  them, 
and  only  once  did  he  press  for  a  cumulation  jienalty.  Is  not 
this  falling  into  the  eiTor  of  the  magistrates  in  general,  that  of 
heing  too  lenient  J 

Passing  from  his  own  j^ractice  Mr.  Berkeley  again  proceeds 
with  his  disquisition,  shows  that  much  game  is  consumed  in 
Manchester ; — how  dare  cotton  manufacturers  touch  the  sacred 
thing  of  the  aiistocracy  ? — that  the  framers  of  the  game 
laws  intended  "  to  frame  anytliing  but  a  severe  code  of  laws." 
On  tlie  contrary  the  law  is  shockingly  lax  ;  the  police  doii'tpro  • 
tect  game,  and  hawkers  sell  it  about  London,  in  season  and  out. 
And  even  lax  as  the  law  is,  the  magisti'ates  don't  properly  exe- 
cute it ;  they  sometimes  give  time  for  payment  of  the  j)cnalty 
awarded  for  poaching ;  whereas  the  ci*y  should  be,  "  Away  with 
him,  away  with  him"  to  gaol, — ^he  can't  raise  the  money 
honestly.  Mr.  Berkeley  had  actually  reformed  one  poacher 
by  senchng  him  to  prison,  and  had  since  kept  him  in  his  Own 
service, — as  a  curiosity,  I  jDresume.  He  then  suggests  some 
provisions  for  a  new  game  law  in  accordance  with  his 
theories,  which  perhaps  had  best  be  given  in  his  own  language  : 
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be  rendered  much  more  stringent ;  the  police  should  be  given  the 
same  power  over  offenders  against  the  game  laws,  as  over  the 
offenders  against  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  all  other  private 
property.  The  police  should  be  given  power  and  instnictions  to 
proceed  summarily  against  hawkers  of  game  in  the  streets.-  The 
law  in  regard  to  this  blazoned  infraction  of  its  provisions  is  seldom 
if  ever  put  in  force,  and  therefore  the  fact  is  calculated  to  bring  its 
authority  into  contempt--,  and  to  induce  and  foster  the  very  errone- 
ous idea  as  to.  there  being  a  difference  in  the  right  of  property 
in  game  when  compared  with  the  right  of  property  in  other 
things.  The  law  in  regard  to  the  taking  of  live  or  dead  game, 
out  of  season,  to  its  sale  also,  and  in  regard  to  the  eggs  of  game, 
should  be  revised  and  rendered  much  more  severe  ;  the  half  of  all 
penalties  should  be  given  to  the  informer.  The  police  should  be 
given  a  right  of  search  in  beer-shops'  and  public-houses  licensed  to 
sell  off  as  well  as  on  the  premises,  and  a  severe  penalty  should 
attach  to  the  beer-shop-keeper  or  public-house-keeper,  who  either 
connived  at  the  assembling  of  poachers  for  illegal  puqjoses  at  their 
house,  or  who  rendered  their  house  a  receptacle  for  stolen  game. 
A  great  amount  of  these  amendments  might  be  effected  by  grafting 
the  provisions  of  other  Acts  of  Parliament  now  in  force  upon  the 
New  Game  Act,  without  adopting  any  fresh  legislation. 

What  a  capacity  for  day-dreaming  these  suggestions  exhibit ! 
Why,  Mr.  Berkeley  might  as  well  projiose  to  engi-aft  the  forest 
laws  of  William  Rufus  on  their  "  bastard  shp,"  the  game  law, 
as  the  alterations  he  mentioned; 

The  Berkeley  family  send  out  tlieu*  gamekeepei's  with  cut- 
lasses, instead  of  guns,  only ,  to  be  used  "  in  exti'eme  cases,'' 
and  they  have,  besides,  short  sticks,  like  policemen's  truncheons, 
and  are  told  to  seize  the  j)oachers,  not  to  strike  them.  Mr. 
Berkeley  produced  a  bundle  of  sticks  which  had  been  taken 
from  poachei-s. 

Here  is  an  account  of  some  of  Mr.  Berkeley's  personal  part 
in  game  conflicts.     Remember,  he  is  a  pattern  jDreserver. 

15523.  Chainnan.]  Do  you  tell  them  (the  gamekeepers)  to  strike 
in  any  particular  place  ?  I  always  tell  them,  if  they  cannot  take 
the  poacher,  if  the  poacher  is  defending  himself,  and  tiying  to  strike 
them,  I  ahcays  tell  them  to  strike  at  the  poachers  head ;  for  this 
reason,  that  if  the  man  strikes  at  any  other  part  of  the  poacher,  ho 
exposes  his  own  head  to  the  poacher's  blow  before  he  strikes  the 
poacher.  • 

15524.  Lord  G.  BentincJc.]  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any 
cases  of  engagements  which  you  have  personally  had  with  poachers  ? 
I  have  been  27  times  personally  engaged  with  poachers,  and  in  no 

*  The  game  laws  into  contempt  I  The  disgust  and  indignation  the  mon- 
strous code  excites  will  prevent  that. 
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One  slnglo  instanw*  in  those  '^7  engagements  did  I  ever  get  a  single 
blow,  or  did  I  see  the  least  difficulty  in  capturing  the  offender ; 
although,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  it  has  happened,  occasionally, 
very  much  agjiinst  ray  will,  to  be  engaged  with  the  odds  of  three  or 
four  to  one.  single  handed. 

155t25.  Mr.  Bright.]  Do  you  mean  that  in  thost;  cases  you  have 
captured  the  whole  of  those  three  or  four?  Xo  ;  but  I  got  posses- 
sion of  more  than  one  for  a  time,  to  ascertain  what  tJhey  had  on 
them. 

105*20.  Lord  G.  Bentinck.]  How  many  poachers  have  you  cap- 
tured in  the  counte  of  your  life  ?  I  could  scai-cely  tell  that  without 
making  a  long  calculation.  In  those  'il  times  I  never  knew  any- 
thing that  I  should  call,  in  any  one  way,  a  conflict  endangering 
life  or  limb.  '  • 

15527.  Have  you  taken  one  prisoner  or  more  in  every  one  of 
those  27  engagements  ?  In  those  27  engagements  I  have  always 
been  completely  successful,  either  in  capturing  and  taking  from 
}»<N)ple  whose  persons  I  knew  the  game  they  hatl  no  right  to  posses 
upon  my  land,  or  in  taking  possession  of  one  at  least  of  their  per- 
ons,  or  in  capturing  a  gun.  And,  perhaps,  I  should  say  that  tho 
i  iistance  of  one  of  the  guns  was  rather  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  it 
iivolved  a  question  at  law.  It  was  in  the  instance  of  a  tenant  who 
claimed  the  right  to  kill  rabbits;  and  being  a  man  of  some  muscu- 
lar })ower,  he  expressed  a  dett-rmination  not  to  try  the  question  at 
law.  but  to  go  and  shoot  rabbits  whether  I  liked  it  or  not ;  and  I 
told  tht.'  keei)ers  to  b««  very  cartful  what  they  did,  and  if  they  found 
hiiii  >liiH,ting  rabbits  to  request  he  would  dfsist.  and  if  he  would 
II  it  ii.M>t.  to  take  |)osscssion  of  him,  and  bring  him  before  a  neigh- 
li'iunii;,' uiJigistrate.     There  was  a  doubt  whether,  v;  I'letl, 

till  V  svniild  b«»  able  to  do  s<j  or  not.     I  found  the  man  ,  rab- 

bits.   I  h<-ard  the  g\m.  and  I  pro]K)sed  a  question  to  my  gamekeeper 
as  to  wh«>re  the  sound  came  from  :  the  gamekeeper  stated  that  it 
( ame  from  one  way,  and  I  thought  tliat  it  came  from  the  other.     1 
t}i«-n  left  tht>  gamekeeper  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  opinion,  and  1 
followed  my  own  opinion.     We  separated;  and  it8ohap]H>ned  that 
i  found  this  man  shooting  rabbits  alone.    There  was  no  assistanco 
to  be  got  from  anybody.     Finding  him  so  engaged,  I   went  up  to 
Iiiin  ;  I  had  a  gim  in  my  hand,  but  before  I  went  up  to  him  I  took 
lie  precaution  of  taking  off*  tlie  caps  of  mj  own  gun,  in  ease  of  any 
utfle  ;  I  went  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  ho  was  doing ;  hn 
lid  he  was  shooting  rabbits.^     I  toltl  him  that  he  must  dt^sist,  for 
I  he  nilibits  wore  mine  ;  and  that  there  was  no  n.>ason  for  coming  tt> 
Hiiv  |M  I  ,niial  conllict.  for  1  should  have  him  up  before  a  magistrate. 
i  i  e  Mild  he  would  not  desist ;  and  that  he  would  shoot  the  rabUiia 
ill  Hpite  of  me.     I  then  said  if  that  was  the  case  I  »hould  take  his 
:'im.     The  man  was  bigger  than  I  was,  or  heavier;  and  it  waa 
•  ven  miles  off  from  the  netrest  magistrate.     On  his  refusing  to 
i'^sist,  I  said  I  should  have  his  gun,  and  doeed  up<Mi  him :  but 

•  On  his  own  turn, 
A  A 
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I  had  my  own  gun,  which  was  heavier  than  his,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  put  it  down.  I  got  hold  of  his  gun,  and  placed  the  two 
guns  as  much  as  possible  between  us.  I  wrenched  the  gun  out 
of  his  hand,  and  got  possession  of  both  guns,  and,  had  I  chosen  it, 
of  his  body ;  but  as  it  was  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  magistrate, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  bring  him  before  a  magistrate  if  he 
did  not  like  to  walk.  The  magistrates  deemed,  that  though  I 
should  have  been  justified  in  producing  the  man's  body  before 
them,  as  he  would  not  desist  from  shooting,  I  was  not  justified  in 
taking  the  gun.  I  have  since  taken  an  opinion,  I  believe,  Mr, 
Chitty's  opinion,  as  to  whether  I  was  justified  or  not ;  and  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  he  admitted  that  there  w'as  a  doubt  whether 
I  had  a  right  to  take  the  gun,  though  I  had  eveiy  possible  right  to 
take  the  man's  body.* 

Had  Mr.  Bright  put  Mr.  Berkeley  in  the  witness  box  against 
the  game  laws  liis  evidence  would  have  been  intelligible.  Such 
was  Mr.  Berkeley's  evidence  in  chief;  on  a  subsequent  day  he 
was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bright,  with  some  rather  curious 
residts. 

16892.  Mr.  Bright.]  In  answer  to  the  second  question  that  was 
put  to  you,  you  stated  that  you  had  a  little  knowledge  of  farming, 
and  during  your  examination  you  have  spoken  with  great  confi- 
dence on  many  matters  relating  to  game  as  connected  with  agricul- 
tural pursuits ;  can  you  tell  the  Committee  in  what  manner  you 
profess  to  have  much  knowledge  of  agriculture?  Simply  from 
observation,  and  from  fanning  myself  a  little. 

16893.  Do  you  own  much  land  in  this  country  ?  No,  not  in  this 
country. 

16894.  Do  you  own  any  land  in  this  country  ?  I  receive  a  yearly 
income  from  land. 

16895.  But  is  it  land  over  which  you  have  the  exclusive  control 
as  owner  ?    No. 

16896.  Have  you  ever  been  a  tenant  farmer,  or  a  farmer  at  all  ? 
Yes,  I  am  now. 

16897.  To  what  extent?  Very  small;  I  should  say  to  the  extent, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  of  about  14  acres. 

16898.  Do  you  grow  grain  upon  your  land,  or  is  it  a  grass  or  hay 
farm  ?    Upon  the  little  land  I  have  I  grow  grass  and  com. 

16899.  Is  it  just  occupation  land,  growing  something  for  the 
keep  of  your  horses  or  for  amusement ;  or  is  it  kept  because  you 
are  a  farmer  by  pursuit  ?  It  is  kept  for  two  reasons  ;  one,  because 
I  wish  to  have  grass  for  my  horses  to  run  in,  and  the  other  be- 
cause of  the  exorbitant  damage  endeavoured  to  be  forced  uf)on 
me,  on  account  of  the  game,  by  the  former  tenant. 

16900.  Then  your  knowledge  of  agricultural  pursuits,  the  Com- 

*  What  a  picture  of  the  amusemeuts  of  a  gentleman  in  a  civilised  community ! 
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inittee  ar    •  ^  derived  from  obs.  >  :   i 

not  from  :  .re  as  a  jiursuit :'  ■■','' 

is  from  obsen-aiion  and  irom  following  agricultvii.     -  a  ]>ursuit. 

1(3901.  Do  you  consider  yourself  on  a  par.  ;l>  a.  larmer,  with 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best  farmers,  from  various 
counties,  who  have  appearwi  before  this  Ck>mmittee  ?  I  conceive 
myself  on  a  par,  as  far  as  regards  intelligence,  with  any  person  I 
have  seen  yet  uj)on  this  Committee. 

1 690*2.  Mr.  Cripp$.]  As  a  witness  ?    As  a  witness. 

16903.  Mr.  Bright.]  The  question  referred  to  a  thorough  know- 
ledge and  intimacy  with  the  business  of  farming?  I  think  I 
have  as  good  a  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  vegetation  and  cro[>s 
upon  a  farm  as  any  genUcmau  can  have  who  has  not  farmed  to 
any  extent  himself. 

16904.  In  tho  fourth  answer  which  you  gave  you  stated  that  you 
^  ^  ng  game  preserved  in  those  cases 

^'amo.   and  not  thr  owner  of  the 

liiiiti,     iili'l  '.S*^ '.' 

I  li:nc  n)  .  _    i -refer 

'  :  ui  the  haiuis  of  his  landlord  than  that  it 

^  ;'.r>'*n. 

1'  I.  it  would  appear  that  jonr 

8i>ort.:^         —    _  .^u.1  right  of  sporting,  has  beat 

always  under  such  circumstances  a»  were  liable  to  create  disaatis- 
faction  to  the  tenant?  No;  on  the  (•«."»>""  I  have  found  that  I 
have  prescrveil  game,  where  no  disst;  at  all  existed  be- 

t"     "  '"  1  the  ttuiuit;  and  besid'  have  had  the  ex- 

t  preservation  over  con>.  eitatea  belonging  to 

lilt    iailiii>. 

16006.  You  stated  that  where  the  landlord  preeerres  the  Rame. 

he  finds  it  more  easy  to  aooompli-'    '         '  '  i  inur 

to  you  tliat.  there  being  more  di  .;i  m 

f'        '  -  to  be  attr'"        '  .iml- 

ti^  gAm«'  '  ','r»t\ 


No,  I  do  nut 
when   ho  is 
himself,  / 
rrtnly. 

IC'ii  :     In 
are  < 'iii.ill-.  • 
when  he  ' 

f:(!,'l'-.    in 


hta  of  tlie  landtxl 

i-    ;     

I  <..»(•«.  Hut  if  tl  ef  a 

(vrtrtin  evf..'..    -  •••  i.i'r, 

h''  n<<  i\ 
iiiuu-  t  •  ;  .         .  . 
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not  therefoi'e  ratlier  wink  at  the  non-compliance  of  the  tenants  with 
the  presemng  requisition  of  the  game-renter  than  othenvise  ?  I 
cannot  imagine  that  a  landed  proprietor  would  do  anything  so  un- 
gentlemanlike. 

16909.  In  answer  to  question  15438,  you  stated  that  you  have 
invariably  seen  that  where  a  crop  fails  from  any  natural  circum- 
stance whatever,  the  tenant  has  always  laid  the  destniction  of  the 
crop  upon  the  game,  provided  there  were  any  game  to  give  any 
colour  to  such  complaint ;  and  further  on  you  stated  that  you  had 
known  a  great  number  of  such  instances.  In  another  place  you 
state  that  you  have  known  hundreds  of  instances  of  it.  Now  do  you 
intend  to  tell  the  Committee,  respecting  the  whole  body  of  farmers 
in  this  country,  that  such  is  their  conduct  with  respect  to  damage 
that  may  arise  to  their  crops,  and  such  their  dishonesty  ?  I  mean 
to  tell  the  Committee  exactly  what  I  stated  before,  that  I  have  ob- 
served in  a  multitude  of  cases,  that  where  any  damage  has  existed 
upon  a  farm,  if  there  has  been  sufficient  game  to  give  a  colour  to 
the  asseition,  the  farmer  has  always  laid  the  damage  to  the  game.* 

16910.  If  you  have  known  a  multitude  of  cases,  perhaps  you 
would  have  no  objection  to  state  some  dozen  or  twenty  of  them  to 
the  Committee  ?  I  have  known  a  great  number  of  cases,  but  it  is 
a  difficult  thing,  in  so  long  a  time,  to  recollect  and  refer  to  a  great 
number,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  rip  up  old  grievances ;  but  never- 
theless I  shall  be  very  happy  to  state  some  more  recent  facts  that 
have  come  under  my  observation,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  them.  I 
will  commence  with  Bedfordshire.  There  was  a  valuation  made  of 
alleged  damage  to  crops  within  the  manor  of  Odell.  As  far  as  I 
recollect  the  circumstances,  there  were  two  valuers  called  in.  I  was 
the  owner  of  the  game,  and  the  tenant  on  the  estate  was  one  of 
those  who  had  what  was  called  the  preservation  of  the  game  and 
fishing,  which  in  fact  meant  a  considerable  use  of  it  on  his  part. 
He  was  one  of  those  that  I  found  on  the  estate  when  I  came  in  as 
tenant,  and  was  one  of  those  to  whom  I  alluded  as  being  exces- 
sively dissatisfied  because  a  gentleman  had  come  in  between  him 
and  his  landlord.  That  tenant  charged  a  vast  deal  of  damage  upon 
the  game.  Now  before  I  took  that  game,  before  there  was  any  game 
tliere,  I  went  over  the  farm  and  I  looked  at  the  growing  crops,  and 
observed  what  damage  from  other  causes  than  game  existed  ;  and 
■when  this  man  complained  of  the  damage  that  was  done  by  my 
game,  there  was  no  more  deficiency  of  crop  at  that  time  than  there 
was  when  I  first  came  upon  the  estate,  and  took  the  preservation  of 
the  game  into  my  hands.  Two  valuers  were  called  in  ;  I  went  over 
the  crops  with  them,  and  as  far  as  I  remember  the  circumstances, 
I  had  no  damage  whatever  to  pay  after  the  valuation. 


*  It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Berkeley  to  remark,  that  though  he  alone  frankly  and 
broadly  stated  this  disparaging  opinion  of  English  farmers,  yet  there  was  scarcely 
a  game  preserver  who  did  not  plainly  intimate  similar  opinions  of  tenant 
formers'  honesty.  Yet  these  gentlemen  belong  to  the  section  of  landowners  who 
flBsurac  to  be  especially  "  farmers'  friends  !  I" 
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1001 1.  Had  the  tenant  any  clauw'  in  his  lease  empowering  hiin 
to  call  A»r  compensation  ?     1  know  nothing  of  his  lease. 

.1691 -2.  Had  you  any  written  award  from  the  valuers  ?  To  (he 
best  of  my  recoliection  I  think  not.  I  think  they  stated  to  me  that 
then;  was  no  diimarje  for  them  to  value  on. 

IftOI'}.  Were  they  your  valuers  or  the  farmer's  valuers?  1  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them ;  they  were  called  in  by  tlw 
fanner,  I  believe,  or  by  the  estate  agent. 

ICtOIi.  How  long  was  that  ago  ?  I  should  think  it  most  be  9, 
or  1 0,  or  1 1  years  ago. 

It5915.  Tlicn  it  appears  that  you  have  no  very  accurate  recollec- 
tion of  the  circiimst.ances  ?  Yes,  I  have.  The  Committee  will 
tind  what  I  have  stated  is  very  much  about  the  e.\act  state  of  the 
circumstances. 

1691H.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  the  farmer  and  of  tlie 
valuers  ?  The  valuers'  names  I  do  not  remember,  but  the  farmer's 
name  is  Kendall ;  and  the  Committee  will  gain  all  infonnation 
ujMjn  the  subject,  at  least  if  he  chooses  to  speak  the  truth,*  from 
a  lawyer  named  Raker,  somewhere  in  London.  I  can  give,  if  the 
Committee  wish  it,  another  instance  at  a  more  recent  date. 

16917.  How  many  instances  do  you  think  you  have  known  in 
the  whole  course  of  your  experience?  I  have  known  instances 
occur  of  false  valuation  of  damage  on  the  part  of  tenants  here  and 
there  all  my  life. 

169IH.  Can  you  bring  before  the  Committee  a  dozen  instances 
to  which  you  can  speak  ])Ositively  ?     I  have  no  doubt  1  could  if  I 
were  to  think  them  over  and  recollect.     I  can  state  another  <'i 
that  I   am  positive  of  at  this  moment.     There  waa  a  Tain 
niwle — and  tnis  is  a  rather  curious  one,  because  the  cir  ^  .s  set 

the  matter  entirely  at  n-st.     There  was  a  farmer  i'  .jKm  a 

farm  in  Humpshire.  adjoining  my  house.  The  farmer 'a  name  was 
Aldridge,  of  Chutoii  Fann,  the  property  of  Sir  George  Rose. 
You  have  had  a  letter  from  the  present  tenant,  who  snooeeded  this 
I^fr.  Aldridf^'o  on  the  fann,  aiul  you  showed  it  me;  the  tenant 
Aldridge,  when  I  came  to  the  occupation  of  Beacon,  did  as  he 
pleaM^d  with  the  game  and  rabbits  upon  the  farm.  The  hrm  was 
greatly  infested  with  all  the  bad  characters  of  the  neighbour! 
the  w(M»d  upon  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  known  as  tlie  rt>  :  : 
smugglers,  and  it  was  in  that  wood  where  the  poachers  tlireaienetl 
to  brain  the  son  of  Sir  (Jeorge  Rose  for  interfering  with  them 
when  stealing  the  rabbits.     Sir  Oeoi^ge  Rose  gate  me  the  shooting 

of  that  farm,  and  the  first  poacher  that  T  *••  upon  it  was  his  own 

tenant  Aldrige,  who  was  KiKxiting  a  pu  i  1  iit  I  forgave  him  he- 

caum  Sir  (Jeorge  HnH<>did  not  like  me  toimx  ,tii  against  him.  That 
m>»a.  when  he  found  that  I  destroyid  the  rabbits  in  every  possiUe 
way.  he  having  himself  lil)orty  also  to  kill  them,  complained  that 
he  was  ovemin  with  rabbits,  and  he  alleged  that  his  crops  of 

*  Which,  of  courae,  according  to  th«  hoiwrsbis  BMaWs  MlioQi  of  tks 
fanners  aad  their  adriaen,  it  vsry 
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Swede  turnips  were  eaten  up.  A  valuer  was  sent  down  from  London 
by  Sir  George  Rose  to  value  the  damage  to  this  crop  of  Swede  turnips. 
I  was  j^erfectly  aware  that  there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for 
the  complaint  that  he  made  ;  and  the  day  before  the  valuer  was  to 
go  over  the  farm  there  was  a  fall  of  snow,  the  snow  lying  during 
the  night  upon  the  ground.  I  saw  the  valuer  previously  to  his 
going  over  the  farm,  and  he  said  to  me,  *'  It  is  always  an  uncom- 
fortable office  to  value  between  a  gentleman  and  a  famier,  or  be- 
tween any  two  persons ;  the  one  says  damage  has  been  done,  and  the 
other  not;  but,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  in  this  instance  perfectly  relieved 
from  any  embarrassment,  because  now  there  cannot  be  a  mistake 
as  to  what  has  frequented  the  turnips ;  the  snow  has  lain  so  long 
on  the  ground  that  I  shall  be  able  to  detect  by  the  tracks  whatever 
it  is  that  has  frequented  the  field  and  done  the  damage."  We  went 
to  the  field,  and  he  then  saw  all  round  the  turnips  the  tracks  of 
rooks  and  fieldfares,  which  lay  upon  them  very  hea^dly  that  year, 
and  of  larks  and  other  small  birds.  And  if  I  remember  correctly 
there  were  only  two  traces  of  rabbits  frequenting  the  turnip  field. 
After  going  round  the  farm,  he  turned  to  me  and  the  tenant,  and 
stated  that  he  could  see  no  reason  why  damage  should  be  attributed 
to  the  rabbits  or  game  whatever,  and  I  had  no  damage  to  pay.  The 
name  of  the  valuer  was  Mr.  Lambkin  Hodgkin,  of  the  Mall,  Ken- 
sington. I  will  mention  a  third  instance,  which  regards  the  fact 
of  myself  being  a  farmer,  and  the  exorbitant  damage  claimed  by  a 
tenant  under  game.  There  is  a  field  close  to  my  house  at  Beacon 
Lodge,  surrounded  on  four  sides  by  plantation ;  it  is  a  ploughed 
field;  it  measures  about  three  acres  and  a  half;  the  rent  of  it  is 
£6  a  year.  A  man  named  Vickers  rented  that  field  ;  and  in  the 
year,  I  think,  1842,  he  had  his  damage  valued  upon  that  four  acres 
of  land.  It  was  then  in  wheat,  and  he  claimed  of  me  .£10.  I  re- 
fused to  pay  it  him,  and  said  that  it  was  a  ridiculous  charge,  and 
that  the  game  and  rabbits  had  done  little  or  no  damage.  The  man 
was  dissatisfied,  and  said  he  would  throw  the  field  up.  I  said, 
"  Throw  it  up,  and  I  will  take  it,  for  that  is  an  amount  of  damage 
so  exorbitant  that  I  never  will  listen  to  it."  The  man  threw  up 
his  field,  and  I  immediately  took  it  at  the  same  rent.  While  he 
had  it  I  did  my  best,  by  ferreting,  netting,  and  shooting,  to  keep 
the  rabbits  down,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  stopping  them  from 
coming  upon  the  land.  When  I  took  it  into  my  own  hands  I  kept 
the  game  and  rabbits  upon  it  to  the  utmost  extent  that  I  possibly 
could  ;  I  took  no  means  of  protecting  it  from  their  aggressions,  but 
I  determined  that  that  should  be  a  spot  for  preservation  alone.  I 
did  not  dig  or  cut  the  crops  so  soon  as  any  of  the  suiTounding 
farmers,  in  order  to"  entice  game  home  upon  my  land,  and  to  keep 
it  at  home ;  and  I  did  not  take  the  same  advantage  as  a  farmer 
would.  I  have  had  it  in  my  hands  about  two  years  ;  I  have  it  in 
my  hands  now ;  and  in  those  two  years  instead  of  having  to  pay 
the  dSlO  damage  that  was  applied  for  by  the  tenant,  though  I  left 
the  crops  out  a  longer  time  than  I  had  any  need  to  have  done  in 
the  first  year,  in  1843,  I  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  field  and  put 
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1'6  '^8.  6d.  into  my  pocket.  In  the  second  year,  in  1814, 1  paidtho 
whole  expenses  of  the  field,  and  put  i".'  l"'^  ;Jd.  into  my  {)Ocket, 
instead  of  having  any  damage  to  pay.  *= 

Mr.  Bright  then  asked  Mr,  Berkeley  whether  he  had  ever 
seen  any  damage  by  game. 

10920.  Mr.  Br'ujht.]  You  have  stated  that  the  damage  arising 
from  tlie  wire-worm  is  generally  ascribed  to  game;  does  your  know- 
h'dge  of  the  natural  history  of  insects  lead  you  to  form  the  opinion 
that  wire  worms  frequent  any  particular  portion  of  a  tield  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  portion  ?  I  could  not  pick  out  a  portion  of 
any  field  which  wire-worms  would  refuse  to  inhabit;  but  I  do  know 
tliat  ^Dinctimes  their  ravages  exist  in  one  portion  of  a  field  and  not 
in  luiotlior. 

1 69'^  1 .  Have  you  noticed  invariably  that  the  destruction  of  the 
wire-worm  is  found  in  a  Wne  jnetty  nearly  alike  xcith  the  line  of  the 
vovi-rs  which  may  he  nrar  the  field  ^     No. 

10922.  Do  you  know  a  farm  at  Cranford  belonging  to  Lord 
Fit/hardinge?     I  know  all  the  land  there. 

1692:5.  Have  you  ever  walked  over  that  farm?  Thousands  of 
times;  1  know  ever)'  treo  juxd  bush  upon  it,  and  every  acre  of 
land. 

1 0924.  Have  you  observed  any  difference  in  the  crops  as  you 
approach  Uie  covers  ?    Often. 

H\02ri.  Do  not  you  know  that  in  all  cases  the  valuation  for  game 
<1  nd  loss  of  crops,  is  pronounced  to  be  greatest  in  the 

li  hood  of  the  covers?     No. 

U>y20.  Have  you  never  noticed  that  asyouadvip  ^  the 

covers  into  tlw  lield,  and  into  those  fields  which  are  irom 

tlic  covers,  whatever  the  damage  be  it  diminishes  as  you  leave  the 
covers  ?     No.  • 

10927.  Hftvo  you  no  reason  to  suspect  that  there  is  more  damage 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  cover  tlian  at  a  considerable  dis 
tanco  from  it?  The  damaye  that  I  have  heard  htid  to  game  has 
viTv  frequently  and  verjofun  been  more  apparent  at  lon^  distance* 
fiMin  tin  i-ovi  r  than  it  has  been  close  in  tlie  cover's  vicimty. 

1  »'.'.»,;■<  Is  that  the  cjusc  witlj  respect  to  the  damage  from  rabbits* 
I  liiivc  srcn  iqipannt  damage  to  crops  laid  to  rabbit^*,  at  a  distanoo 
*■  the  covers,  when  the  crop  has  Iwen  strong  underneath  the 
;  but  if  you  ask  me  my  opinion  as  to  where  the  dainagu  from 
I.  Its  w  .iiM  exist,  if  there  was  damage  done,  I  sliould  tlicn  say 
til  r  III    r  ill  Its  would  do  it  close  to  the  covers. 

i»>l»-^'.«.    Ihirr   i/oii  nrr  xrnt    .  nice  iit  which    l/Ott   hov*  ft«m 

ready  to  aduni  th,it  'i<inif  lias  .  lamaye  ujH>n  th4  crept  <fftk0 

farmer  /     I  have  seen  instaiuxiM  where  damage  haa  been  doDe  iy 

*  Here  we  hav*  Om  aatfaoci^  of  Mr.  B«rlMl^r,  aad  his  «xp«riwM  on 
teen  mtm  of  Ind  smImI  flM  yMMMorr  of  la|lMii.  Mi  Hn  sort  taMl 
uf  the  landed  prof^elon.    Bat  |lfr.  Mukj  !■  Ml  Iha  mm  to  W  ah 

at  long  odd*. 
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rabbits,  but  I  never  saw  an  instance  where  damage  was  done  to  any 
great  extent  at  Cranford  ;  on  the  contrary,  and  I  believe  this  fact 
will  bear  that  opinion  out  when  I  state  to  the  Committee  that  when 
a  former  tenant  came  upon  that  property  in  my  father's  time,  when 
the  game  was  preserved  as  highly  as  it  could  possibly  be,  I  have 
heard  that  that  tenant  borrowed  the  first  £100,  which  I  believe  he 
had  from  my  father,  to  set  him  up,  but  he  lived  on  the  same  farm 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  he  amassed  what  may  be  called, 
for  a  man  in  his  situation,  an  enoi-mous  fortune. 

16930.  What  was  the  name  of  that  tenant?  Newman;  he  is 
father-in-law  of  the  present  tenant,  who  is  about  to  quit  the  farm. 

16931.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  you  have 
ever  seen  any  instance  in  which  you  have  been  ready  to  admit 
that  game  has  committed  damage  upon  the  crops  of  the  farmer? 
I  have. 

1693J2.  Will  you  state  what  cases  you  have  seen  of  damage  from 
game  ?     I  have  never  seen  damage  to  any  amount  from  game. 

16933.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  complaints  which  are  made  by 
farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  countrj'are  altogether  groundless  and 
unreasonable  with  respect  to  game  damage  ?  /  believe  many  of  them 
are  groundless  ;  I  cannot  speak  of  all. 

16934.  If  you  have  had  experience  for  nearly  30  years  as  a  game 
preserver  and  destroyer  of  game,  and  if  you  have  read  what  has 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  upon  the  subject,  and  you  feel  yourself 
competent  to  write  pamphlets  upon  game,  cannot  you  give  the 
Committee  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  complaints  made  by 
farmers  are  groundless  or  not?  I  never  form  an  opinion  by  what 
I  see  in  the  newspapers,  otherwise  I  should  be  led  into  extensive 
errors,  pai'ticularly  if  I  read  some  of  those  journals  and  papers 
which  descant  upon  the  damage  done  by  game,  and  the  position  of 
landlords  and  tenants ;  there  are  such  falsehoods  published  by 
those  public  prints  which,  if  believed,  might  induce  very  great  ill- 
feeling  between  the  unthinking  and  lower  class  of  labourers  and 
the  landlords. 

16935.  I  ask  you  whether  you  believe  the  complaints  which  you 
have  heard  stated  throughout  the  country  to  be  altogether  ground- 
less and  unreasonable  ?  /  think  there  is  an  enormous  number  of 
cases  stated  which  are  groundless  and  unreasonable. 

16936.  Do  you  think  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
there  are  grounds  for  those  complaints  ?  I  cannot  give  an  answer 
to  that  question  ;  I  never  saw  any  great  grounds  for  complaint. 

16937.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  question  15449,  that  valuers 
always  charge  damage  upon  the  game,  although  it  may  have  arisen 
from  insect  or  atmospheric  causes ;  do  you  mean  to  charge  the 
valuers  throughout  most  of  the  counties  of  England  with  a  total 
disregard  of  honesty  in  their  valuations,  and  a  bias  against  the 
landowners  in  favour  of  the  tenants  ?  I  mean  to  state  exactly 
WHAT  I  STATED  BEFORE,  that  I  nevcv  knew  a  valuer  take  from  the 
amount  of  damage  he  aivarded,  the  damage  which  might  have  arisen 

from  other  causes  than  game. 
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lfi03H.  Do  you  consider  that  the  persons  employed  as  valuers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  more  intimately  ac<iuainted  with  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  us  competent  to  value,  as  any  men  that  can  be  found  ? 
I  can  only  judge  of  the  instances  I  have  seen  ;  in  those  instances 
I  had  no  reason  at  any  time  to  tind  fault  with  the  capability  of  the 
valuer;  but  I  hare  of  ten  had  reason  to  find  fault  trj'f/i  the8Uj>erjicial 
inspection  tchich  he  made  of  the  farm.'- 

il''  tlifii  ;ulvtrtL(l  lu  ;iic  game-conij'i  n^iiuiij,'  ihcory  bruacin  d 

by  Mr.  I'm  !■!.>  1.  y. 

I«;9;i9.  In  answer  to  question  15451,  you  stated  that  whatever 
dainage  a  fanner  suffers  from  hares  and  rabbits,  you  consider  it  is 
anjjily  compensated  by  the  good  which  he  derives  from  the  birds, 
pheasant-s,  and  partridges  which  he  ket^ps  ;  now,  did  you  ever  kuo^^' 
a  tenant  farmer  who  preser\ed  very  largely  pheasants  and  psutridges 
for  the  [)uriK)se  of  compensating  him  for  the  damage  done  by  hares 
or  rabbits,  or  for  tht;  purpose  of  improving  his  chances  of  success  in 
his  farm  ?     /  never  kneic  n  tenant  farmer  jireserre  to  any  ejrtent.-\ 

10940.  Have  you  tverkiKwii  t«  iiiini  tinmers  keep  boys  to  kill 
wire-worms,  or  to  kill  iiistcts,  or  to  «lnvf  i  — '  nvay,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  his  crops  in  an;  1  have  known 
tenant  farmers  keep  what  are  called  crow-ketpiiig  i»oys. 

1<)U41.  Is  it  your  ojiinion  that  the  farmers  have  not  had  recourse 
to  the  remedy  you  have  suggested,  because  they  have  not  dis- 
covered that  it  was  advantageous  to  theni,  namely,  the  remedy  of 
preser>ing  large  (luantities  of  pheasants  and  partridges  to  destroy 
the  insect  ?    1  never  sugge>ted  that  as  a  remedy  to  a  farmer. 

HUM;.'.  Have  you  not  stated  to  the  Committee  over  and  orer 
ft).rain,  ihat  biHs  do   far   more   good   than   harm,  and   that  the 

ives  from  hares  and  rabbits  he  would 
1  u.'<mk1  he  would  derive  from  pheasants 

and  i  i  ()  a  girat  extent,  undoubtedly. 

It'' ,  u  ever  known  a  farmer  who  has  had  recourse  to 

a  large  preservation  of  partridges  and  plu-a-nants,  to  enable  hii;:   i  > 
cultivate  his  farm  l>«  it.  i   m  to  couiiH'iisute  him  for  lh«'  damnj-.-  that 
he  receive<l   from    '  1  rabbits?     1  cannot  tell  wb.  tii-  r  he 

has  had  nrourse  iw  ...  ...    not     1  know  that  immense  numitcrs 

of  pheasants  mid  partridge  have  been  [»rcNer\ed  uiwn  the  land. 

10944.  l)i«l  you  ever  know  an  instance  wher«  a  •  •■■•••  'mner 
preserved  them  with  any  such  intention  as  that?  ull 

what  his  intenlion  was.  I  have  never  known  any  tt  nuat  lurmer 
rear  any  pheaKbnts  and  partridges  witli  that  view.'  /  kwt  hmmn 
thetn  rear  rt/rir.'j 

15945.  You  liave  stated  that  tlioso  birds  eat  grain  about  two 

*  Nmr  the  detailed  raliuikMU  Uud  befom  Um  OonarfttM  tad  aU  baaa  aad* 
M'cction  of  lira  ciopa  at  diffcrott  SMMat. 
iHy  ••jr  thai. 

;    \i  rv  irw  I  preaume. 
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months  in  the  3-car,  namel}-,  seed-time  and  hai-vest ;  do  you 
consider  seed-time  and  harvest  the  least  important  periods  of  the 
year  to  a  farmer,  or  the  most  important?  I  should  say  they 
are  two  of  the  most  important  periods. 

16916.  Would  you  not  consider  that  a  single  grain  of  wheat  eaten 
at  seed-time  was  more  injurious  to  the  farmer  than  a  single  grain 
eaten  at  harvest-time  ?  Yes,  if  that  seed  had  been  sure  to  have 
come  up. 

Mr.  Bright  then  drew  Mr.  Berkeley's  attention  to  his  wu-e- 
worm  argument. 

16947.  In  the  course  of  a  very  long  statement  which  you 
made  in  answer  to  a  question,  1545Q,  you  gave  a  calculation 
about  birds  verstis  boys.  Did  you  mean  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  a  boy  would  pick  up  000  of  those  wire-worms  in  a 
day  ?  I  do  not  know  any  statement  of  mine  that  comes  under 
that  head,  "  Birds  versus  Boys." 

16948.  Did  you  intend  to  inform  the  Committeee  that  one  of 
those  boys  gathered  600  wire-worms  in  a  day  ?  If  my  calculation 
is  correct,  and  if  I  have  quoted  the  Royal  Agricultural  Journal 
correctly,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  boys  collected  600  per 
day ;  30  days'  employment  was  given  them,  at  9d.  per  day. 

16949.  According  to  your  statement,  it  appears  that  each  boy 
collected  600  wire-worms  per  day,  and  that  his  remuneration  for 
that  was  9d.,  that  is,  l^d  per  hundred  ?  If  the  calculation  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  am  coiTect  in  my  quotation. 

16950.  You  stated  that  one  rook  in  a  twelvemonth  does  as  much 
good  to  the  farmer  in  picking  up  these  noxious  creatures  as  50  boys  ? 
I  did. 

16951.  You  stated  that  one  boy  will  pick  up  600  worms  in  a 
day  ;  50  boys  therefore  in  a  day  would  pick  up  30,000  worms,  there- 
fore if  your  calculation  be  correct,  one  rook  will  pick  up  and  eat 
30,000  wire-worms  in  a  day,  that  is  taking  one  rook  to  be  as  good 
to  a  farmer  as  50  boys.  Do  you  think  that  calculation  is  correct  ? 
I  did  not  make  the  calculation  entirely,  it  is  partly  quoted.  I 
believe  I  have  never  stated  that  50  boys  would  pick  up  30,000 
worms  in  a  day. 

16952.  You  have  stated  that  one  boy  will  pick  up  600  wire-wonns 
in  a  day?  No,  I  have  not  stated  that ;  what  I  stated  is  this,  that 
"  The  boys  collected  600  per  day,  and  30  days'  employment  was 
given  them  at  9d.  per  day."  That  is  a  correct  quotation.  Then  I 
have  also  quoted,  "  To  have  earned  that  sum  in  30  days,  if  I  am 
right  in  my  calculation,  there  must  have  been  30  boys ;  30  boys, 
at  9d.  a  day,  in  12  months,  excluding  Sundays,  would  earn 
£352  2s.  6d." 

16653.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that  one  boy  can 
only  pick  up  20  worms  in  a  day  ;  because  if  30  boys  gathered  600 
worms,  it  is  clear  that  upon  that  supposition  it  would  only  be  20 
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worms  for  each  l)oy?  I  made  those  quotations  from  the  Pioyal 
Agriculturnl  Joiinuii.     If  th*?y  arc  in  error  it  is  not  mj  fault. 

16054.  Thf  quotation  appears  to  be  perfectly  correct,  and  the 
meaning  appeni-s  to  be  what  you  stated,  namely,  that  one  boy  can 
collect  OUn  worms  a  day,  which  is  a  very  reasonable  quantity ;  and 
beiug  paid  1  kl.  a  hundred,  he  earns  9d. ".'  That  is  not  what  I 
quoted.  I  said  that  the  boys  collected  GOO  a  day,  und  -M)  days' 
em[)loyment  was  given  them,  at  9d.  a  day. 

10955.  Then  do  you  m«'an  to  say  that  the  oO  boys  were  paid  only 
fld.  ?  /  mean  t'l  soy  iiothiitfj.  I  mean  to  give  you  the  quotation  of 
the  Royal  Ayricultural  Journal. 

10950.  Tlien  you  have  given  the  Committee  a  quotation  that 
you  do  not  understand  ?     No,  I  hnvo  ti..f 

10957.  Then  wiP  you  explain  1  '  ommittee  are  to  under- 

stand it?  I  understand  the  boy->  ,.,  i„L..  earned,  according  to  the 
sbitement  of  the  lioyul  Ayricultural  Journal,  that  sum  in  30  days. 
If  1  am  right  in  my  calculation,  there  must  have  been  30  boys  ;  30 
lK>ys,  at  9d.  a  day,  in  I'i  months,  would  earn  i:35'2  '2s.  6d. 

J  6958,  Is  that  9d.  a  day  for  each  boy  ?  I  should  say  for  each 
boy. 

1G959.  Then  if  it  be  9d.  a  day  for  each  boy,  it  must  clearly  be 

000  worms  a  day  for  each  boy,  because  they  were  paid  l^d.  a 
luindred,  which  comes  exactly  to  9d.  a  day?  If  I  ir  1  the 
■  [notation  from  the  llnynl  Ayricultural  Journal  con  tho 
li'iys  collected  J)00  a  day,  and  30  days*  einp'  i 
at  '.til.  a  day,  my  calculation  is  right, 

10960.  Do  you  understand  tl  U>y  earned  ikL  a  day? 

That  is  ray  view  of  Uie  subject. 

109<)1.  Do  you  also  understand  that  each  of  the  boys  had  Ud. 
per  hundred  worms  for  collecting  them?  I  understand  that  the 
Imivs  c<>llcct<.'d  OOO  in  u  day,  and  that  eiu-h  boy  received  9d.  a  day. 

J090,j.  If  each  boy  reccivrd  9d.  aday,  atl^d.  a  hundred,  each 
boy  must  have  collected  <'»00  wonns  per  day  ;  is  not  that  quit  clear? 

1  never  made  the  calculation  mys^'lf  * 

16963.  If  l^d.  a  hundred  were  paid,  how  i:  '•OO  come 

to?  I  will  go  over  t'  '  nlation  again,  but  1  v.  m  i:  t  attempt  to 
say  at  this  monn-ni 

10901.  Thcqutstiuii  is  a  simple  one :  how  many  l^d.  arein  9d.  ? 
I  will  not  makt>  any  fresh  calculations.  I  cannot  go  into  any  fresh 
calculations  at  this  minute. 

10905.  Vou  havii  Htated,  partly  quotation,  partly  original,  that 
each  b«>y  earned  9d.  a  day  in  colUcting  wirc-worma,  and  that  he 
rtx"«ived  I \'\  i><'r  hundred  win'-wonus ?  I  stated  tl^is :  " That  Mr. 
Pearce,  o*  ( iuvan,  had  saved  an  tcre  and  a  half*" 

sown  to  1  lit  destroyed  by  the  wire  worm,  uid  atr 

hosts  of  latMe.  by  setting  boys  to  collect  them,  wh<^  at  the  rate  of 
1  id.  jicr  hundred,  gathered  18,000  wire  wonns." 

*  Hen  Mr.  Berkdejr  filtered.  h«  must  lisve  b«raii  to  atupcct  iLat  Girurea  mighi 
prove  edged  tools. 
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16066.  If  eacli  boy  earned  9d.  in  the  day  by  collecting  wire- 
worms,  and  he  received  IJd.  per  huiKlred  wire- worms,  does  it  not 
follow  that  he  collected  600  wire-worms  in  a  day  ?  You  may  have 
made  that  calculation ;  I  have  not. 

16967.  Do  you  believe  that  that  calculation  is  correct?  I  have 
not  time  to  look  at  it. 

16968.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  that  you  do  not  believe 
that  six  times  1^.  will  come  to  9d.  ?    It  does. 

16969.  Did  you  ever  study  arithmetic  at  a  school  ?     Yes. 

16970.  Then  if  one  boy  will  collect  600  woiTns  in  a  day,  and  you 
state  that  one  rook  is  worth  50  boys,  how  many  worms  do  you  cal- 
culate that  one  rook  will  pick  up  in  one  day  ?  T  never  calculated 
fhe  number ;  I  never  stated  that  one  boy  would  collect  600  woi-ms 
in  a  day. 

16971.  Do  you  mean  to  deny  that,  according  to  your  calculation, 
one  boy  will  collect  600  wire-worms  in  a  day  ?  I  have  never  stated 
that  he  would  do  so ;  I  quoted  from  the  Journal. 

16972.  You  have  stated  that  each  boy  earned  9d.  a  day,  and  that 
he  was  paid  l^d.  per  100  wire- worms,  and  six  times  Hd  will  be 
9d.,  and  therefore  he  Avas  paid  at  the  rate  of  having  collected  600 
wire-worms  in  a  day ;  have  you  not  stated  that  ?  No ;  I  stated  that 
the  Rnyal  Agncultural  Journal  stated  so. 

16973.  Do  you  believe  the  authority  from  which  you  have  quoted  ? 
Yes. 

16974.  Then  do  you  believe  that  which  has  been  just  stated?  I 
believe  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  some  of  it  I  do  not  believe. 

16975.  What  part  of  it  do  not  you  believe  of  your  own  autho- 
rity ?  I  have  not  time  to  run  it  up  in  my  head  to  know  whether 
the  boys  collected  600  a  day  or  not.  I  only  state  what  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Journal  states,  that  the  boys  collected  together  600[a  day. 

16976.  You  have  stated  that  each  boy  earned  9d.  a  day;  you 
have  quoted  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,  that  the  boys 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  Hd.  per  100  for  collecting  wire  worms,  and 
you  have  stated  to  the  Committee  that  six  times  l^d.  will  make  9d. ; 
are  you  prepared  to  deny,  after  having  stated  that,  that  each  boy, 
according  to  that  computation,  collected  600  wire-worms  in  a  day  ? 
I  am  not  prejmrecl  to  deny  it  or  to  affirm  it,  until  I  have  looked  at 
the  quotation,  and  been  through  the  calculation  again. 

16977i  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  it?    A  good  deal. 

16978.  Will  you  explain  what  you  know  about  it,  seeing  that  you 
neither  affirm  it  nor  deny  it  ?  I  know  that  the  Agricultural  Join-rial 
states  that  "  the  boys  collected  600  per  day,  and  30  day's  employ- 
ment was  given  them  at  9d.  per  day." 

16979.  What  do  you  understand  by  that?  That  they  collected 
600  wire-worms  a  day,  and  that  30  days's  employment  was  given 
them  at  9d.  a  da3^ 

16980.  Will  you  state  explicitly  what  you  understand  by  that ; 
do  you  understand  that  each  boy  collected  600  wire-worms  a 
day,  or  a  smaller  or  a  large  number  ?  I  believe  that  the  boys  col- 
lected exactly  what  the  RoijalAgricuIttiral  Joniiial  says  that  thej  did. 
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1G981.  Do  you  boliove  tliat  it  took  '.\0  l)oys  to  collect  COO  worms 
in  a  (lay,  or  that  one  boy  collected  (300  worms  in  a  day?  I  boli^'ve 
that  the  lloyal  AgriculturalJoumal  says  that  the  boys  collectt-d  COO 
a  day. 

109852.  That  it  took  30  boys  to  collect  600  worms  in  a  day  ;  is 
that  what  you  understand  ?  The  words  are  dubiously  stated,  but 
I  should  think  that  the  boys  collected  000  a  day,  and  that  one  boy 
did  not  collect  iiOO  wire  worms.  But  it  is  dubiously  stated,  and 
may  be  the  contrary. 

169H;J.  Then  if  one  boy  did  not  collect  000  wire-worms  a  day, 
being  paid  l^d.  a  hundred,  how  could  he  earn  9d.  a  day  ?  Then; 
is  the  calculation  I  have  made,  and  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  1 
believe  in  the  truth  of  that  calculation. 

10984.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  calculation?  you  say  tliateach 
boy  was  paid  l^d.  a  hundred,  and  that  he  earned  9d.  a  day,  and 
you  Bay  that  six  penny  halfpennies  make  9rf.,  and  yet  you  say  that  h<? 
did  not  collect  000  a  day :  how  do  you  explain  that  ?  I  will  explain 
it  so  far,  that  I  have  made  a  quotation,  and  if  that  quotation  is 
wrong,  I  may  be  in  error,  but  the  error  does  not  exist  in  the  tirst 
instance  with  me,  but  with  the  Itoyal  Agricultural  Journal. 

10985.  Do  you  admit  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Journal  is  in 
error  ?    No. 

16980.  Do  you  admit  that  you  are  in  error?    No. 

16987.  Do  you  admit  that  your  statements  are  irreconcileable  ? 
No.* 

16988.  Do  you  believe  that  one  boy  only  collected  20  wire-worms 
in  a  day,  and  that  he  got  Od.  for  doing  so?  I  slumld  think  that  a 
boy  would  collect  more.  But  I  again  state  that  my  calculation  was 
mode  upon  the  words  of  the  lloyal  Agricultural  Journal,  and  that 
position,  for  the  present,  I  intend  to  abide  by. 

109H9.  How  many  wire-worms  do  you  think  a  boy  would  collect 
in  a  day  ?     It  trould  depend  upon  how  many  there  vrere. 

10990  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  quanthy  he 
could  collect  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say ;  it  depends  uj»ou  how  many 
there  were  upon  the  land  he  was  picking. 

10991.  Do  you  Ix'lieve  that  these  ligures,  000  a  day,  are  correct, 
either  as  meaning  that  one  boy  collected  000,  or  that  30  boya  col- 
hried  000?  I  cannot  tell.  1  give  it  exactly  as  tlie  Royial  Agricul- 
tural Journal  states  it, 

10992.  Do  you  lielicvethat  each  boy  earned  9d.  a  day?  I  think, 
according  to  the  calculation  set  down  in  tlio  Iltiyal  Agricultural 
Journal,  each  boy  earned  9d.  a  day. 

10993.  And  you  bt'lieve  that  tlie  boys  got  I  id.  per  hundfed  for 
as  many  as  they  should  collect  ?  According  to  that  stalement  in 
the  lloyal  Agricultural  Journal  all  the  boja  Were  SOppOMd  to  get 
1  id.  per  hundred  for  all  they  could  collect. 


*  Thto  b  reaihr  vtry  Mka  Mr.  BtriMhy't  gtaaral  duiiWBi  of  |ht  Maahin.  a 
swierKi  detriia  of  all  that  eaa  be  «U  agalaM  diMB.  Ht  adaito  *•  feri«  uut 
damun  to  ths  eoocladont  |  but  tb«  pabUe  will  b«  apt  to  aeefpl  kb  adafaimni 

aaU  Qverrule  Ua  demurrer. 
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16994.  Then  if  a  boy  received  Hd.  a  hundred  for  what  he  could 
collect,  and  he  earned  9d.  a  day,  how  many  wireworms  would  that 
prove  that  he  had  collected  in  a  day  ?     /  cannot  tell. 

16993.  Will  you  take  a  pen  and  paper  and  try  to  work  that 
sum  ?     No. 

16996.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that  you  cannot  work 
tliat  sum  ?    No. 

16997.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that  you  will  not  do 
it  ?    Yes. 

16998.  Will  you  state  on  what  grounds  you  will  not  do  it  ?  Be- 
cause I  do  not  choose  to  do  it. 

16999.  Do  you  conceive,  after  all  the  obsenations  you  have  made 
to  preceding  witnesses,  that,  placed  voluntarily  in  the  position  of  a 
witness  youi'self,  you  are  treating  the  Committee  with  respect  in  so 
doing  ?  I  treat  the  Committee  with  ihe  greatest  respect ;  but  there 
is  a  particular  sort  of  question  wliich  I  do  not  choose  to  treat  with 
any  respect  whatever. 

17000.  Does  that  apply  to  arithmetical  questions?  No,  it  ap- 
plies to  the  present  method  of  examination. 

It  was  plain  Mr.  Berkeley  had  a  kind  of  perception  of  tlio 
dilemma  into  wliich  his  wne-wonn  argument  had  drawn  liiui, 
upon  one  horn  of  which,  notwithstanding  his  resistance,  he  was 
thus  imjDaled  by  Mr.  Bright. 

17001 .  Do  you  feel  yourself  more  at  home  in  ornithology  than  in 
arithmetic  ?  I  feel  myself  perfectly  at  home  in  each  of  those.  I 
will  tell  the  Committee  what  I  will  do  if  they  require  it ;  I  will  go 
through  the  calculations  made  in  the  Eoyal  Ayncidtural  Journal ; 
I  will  see  if  they  be  correct ;  and  if  any  error  hinges  upon  the  state- 
ments that  I  have  deduced  from  them,  I  will  rectify  it ;  but  as  you 
put  your  questions  in  the  method  of  cross-examination,  I  will  not 
reply  hurriedly  to  accounts  and  figures. 

17002.  There  appears  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  calculation 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Journal  is  not  correct ;  but  you  go  on  to 
state  that  one  rook  in  12  months,  according  to  this  calculation,  is 
equal  to  50  boys  in  the  same  time  ?  I  am  at  i)resent  inclined  to 
think  so. 

17003.  You  bring  forward  a  calculation,  proving  that  each  boy 
collected  600  wire-worms  in  a  day,  and  you  state  that  one  rook  is 
equal  to  50  boys.  We  therefore  come  inevitably  to  this  conclusion : 
that  one  rook  will  pick  up  30,000  wire- worms  in  a  day ;  now  do  you 
believe  that  that  is  possible  ?  Perhaps  you  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  a  rook,  at  a  single  moment,  might  destroy  many  wire- 
worms. 

17()04.  Do  you  believe,  and  are  you  prepared  to  state  as  your  de- 
cided opinion  to  this  Committee,  that  one  rook  will  destroy  30,000 
wire-worms  in  a  day?     /  cannot  form  any  exact  opinion  upon  that. 

17005.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  his  consumption  aj»p roaches  to 
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30,000  a  (lay  ?  I  cannot  give  an  explicit  reply,  because  I  cannot 
t'xactly  brin^  circunisUiuces  to  bear  upon  eafh  other  sufficiently  to 
enable  nie  to  e|)eak  to  the  fact. 

noDti.  Then  it  would  apj)ear  that  you  have  given  the  whole  of 
that  calculation  without  having  attended  minutely  to  it,  or  that  you 
have  made  feomo  great  error  in  it  >*  I  have  attended  minutely  to  it, 
but  you  are  putting  questions  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
answer  witliout  a  little  consideration. 

17007.  It  is  impos^iblt•  for  you  to  tell  whether  wire- worms  being 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  jMjr  hundred,  {)d.  will  purchase  600;  is 
that  a  question  that  it  is  im{>ossible  for  you  to  answer?  I  do  not 
clKM)se  to  answer  it  at  this  time.  If  the  Committee  wish  it,  as  I 
said  before,  I  will  go  tlu-ough  the  calculations  made  in  tlie  Jioyal 
Aitricultnral  Journal,  and  those  I  hare  deihued  jural  them,  and  I 
will  lay  Ix'fore  tliis  Committee  on  another  day  exactly  my  opinion 
of  the  calculations  ;  and  if  there  are  errors  I  will  admit  them  ;  but 
I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  explain  these  calculations,  hinged 
ujjon  each  other  as  they  are  at  the  present  moment. 

1700H.  You  stated  that  the  collecting  of  18,000  wire-worms  cost 
til''  farmer  i'l  -is.  6d. ;  if  the  collecting  of  18,000  wire  worms  cost 
■JJ^.  (id.,  :JO,000  wire-worms  would  cost  him  378.  Od.,  to  be  picked 
up  by  boys,  and,  therefore,  according  to  tliat  calculation,  it  ap])ears 
clear  that  every  individual  rot)k  feeding  upon  the  farmer's  land 
would  hi',  a  saving  to  him  of  37s.  (id.  every  day,  as  compared  with 
the  wages  of  boys,  to  pick  up  those  no.xious  creatures;  is  that 
viMir  opinion?  I  speak  not  entirely  from  my  calculation ;  I  give  a 
culeulutiou  from  the  Royal  Aijricultural  Journal. 

17009.  Do  you  mean  to  say  tliat  the  lloyal  Affrirultural  Journal 
states  that  ?  1  mean  to  say  that  the  Agricultural  Journal  stAtes  as 
follows  : — "  That  Mr.  G.  Pearce,  of  Pennare  (Jovan,  had  sated  an 
ncn>  and  a  half  of  turnips,  sown  to  replace  wheat  destroyed  by  the 
wire-worm,  and  attacked  by  hosts  of  lan-je,  by  setting  hoyn  to  col- 
leet  them,  who  at  the  rate  of  l|d.  per  100,  gathennl  18.6(M»  wire- 
worms.  Thus,  at  the  expense  of  only  i*l  '.Js.  iWl.  an  ncre  and  a  half 
of  turnips,  wortli  from  £5  to  £7,  or  more,  w 

IToiti    Do  yon  menu  to  rtdhfre  to  tlie  ca!  nade 

'•J  '1'  ice?    I  mean  IujuUkic  lo  the  fikCt 

"'   '"  alations  corrrrtlv. 

I7U11.  iJo  you  ii                 Uf  that  you  l  whole  of 

thoso  calculations                   i?     I   mean  i  i  have  not 

V  '  :  HI  I  any  em ' I  calculations,  i  ba\.'  statf«l  that  I 
^'  '  ■  tli>  in  ov,  1  hi  if  I  lind  that  1  lia\.  mul.'  an  firor, 
III.  that  shall  Im'  oi-  sent 

!  .  :-ulo  from  the  ii'oya/ .1.. ' 

M     I 'right  then  succeeds  in  ciliicing  mmo  ni- 
M  r\  r.  notions  about  tlie  funuers,  which  will 
lenantry  of  tlio  countr\ 

17"!>    !■■  Miswer  to  .pu -11  !,  d.  tiKU  in  ail  tii.j 
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journals  or  works  you  have  read  upon  that  subject,  it  has  al\va)'S 
been  held  that  the  pheasants  and  the  partiidges  are  the  farmers' 
best  friends ;  do  you  intend  to  run  partridges  and  pheasants  in 
competition  with  persons  who  profess  to  be  greatly  the  friends  of 
the  fai-mer?  I  most  decidedly  think  that  jjheasants  and  partridges 
are  infinitely  better  friends  to  the  farmer  than  those  people  who 
parade  the  country  and  preach  to  the  populace  that  they  are  their 
friends,  but  who  attempt  all  the  time  to  sow  seeds  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  agricultural  districts,  and  between  the  labourer  and  his 
employer. 

17013.  Do  you  intend  to  run  the  pheasants  and  partridges  in 
competition  with  the  county  members  ?     In  harness  ? 

17014.  You  stated  that  the  pheasants  and  partridges  were  the 
best  friends  of  the  farmer,  do  you  believe  that?  The  journals  so 
state  them,  and  I  believe  they  are  excellent  friends  of  the  farmer. 

1701.5.  Have  you  not  stated  that  they  are  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  servants  the  farmer  has  ?  Decidedly,  in  the  destruction 
of  the  wire-worm. 

17016.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  agriculture  of  this  countiy 
may  attribute  a  large  portion  of  its  prosperity  to  the  great  quan- 
tity of  pheasants  and  partridges  which  have  been  fed  upon  the 
faniis?  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
districts  is  induced  by  the  pheasants  and  partridges.* 

17017.  Do  you  feel  yourself  satisfied  in  thus  placing  your 
opinion  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  vast  body  of  pi-actical 
agriculturists  in  this  country  ?  I  feel  myself  perfectly  justified 
in  placing  myself  before  the  public,  agreeing  in  opinion  with  a 
vast  majority  of  the  landlords,  of  agriculturists,  and  of  society. 

17018.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  agricultural  counties  in 
Great  Britain  are  least  known  for  the  preservation  of  game  ;  are 
you  acquainted  with  Lincolnshire  ?     Not  much. 

17019.  Do  you  know  whether  game  is  much  preserved  in  Lin- 
colnshire or  not  ?     I  do  not. 

17020.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Lothians  in  Scotland  ?  No. 

17021.  Do  you  know  whether  game  is  strictly  preserved  there  or 
not?    No. 

17022.  Do  not  you  know  that  Lincolnshire  and  the  Lothians  are 
counties  peculiar  for  this  fact,  that  there  is  veiy  little  preservation 
of  game  tnere,  and  yet  there  is  no  peculiar  destruction  of  the  crops 
by  the  w^ire-worm  ?  I  believe  there  are  large  preserves  of  game  in 
Lincolnshire. 

17023.  You  were  understood  to  state  just  now,  that  you  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  fact  as  to  Lincolnshire  ?  I  did  not  mean  at  all 
to  state  that  there  ai'e  not  large  presen'es  of  game  in  Lincolnshire ; 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  there  are  not  large  preserves  in 
the  Lothians.f 

17024.  At  15480  you  made  some  remark  about  occasions  of  col- 

*  What  say  you  to  that,  farmers  ? 

t  The  arithmetical  break  down  seems  to  have  made  the  witness  cautioui. 
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lision,  and  you  said  that  chances  of  collision  would  arise  frequently 
under  certain  circumstances ;  does  it  then  appear  to  you  that  there 
is,  in  till'  pru.st•r^ation  of  game,  and  in  the  practice  of  sporting  hy 
landowners,  some  cause  of  frequent  collision  between  farmers  and 
their  landlords  ?     None  whatever. 

nO'ib.  Then  how  comes  it  that  you  yourself  used,  witliin  a  few 
lines,  the  word  "collisioit"  over  and  over  again.  You  stated. 
The  temptation  of  game  is  not  stronger,  if  so  strong,  as  it  is  in 
I  her  Cfises  ;  but  if  you  pfrmit  a  farmer  or  his  men  to  cany  guns  " 
-"  if  you  give  a  fanner  or  his  men  leave  to  trap  the  rabbits,"  and 
vend^otluT  "  ifs,"  chances  of  collision  will  arise  '?  The  same  chamr. 
/■  collision  tcill  arise  bettreen  landlord  and  tenant  as  between  a 

I  TI.KR    AND    HIS    MASTKK.-- 

I7()'^6.  Do  you  h%pt;n  to  know  any  farms  upon  which  th«  land- 
owner does  not  reseni!  the  game  at  alU  and  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it,  being  no  sjwrtsman  ?     Yes,  several. 

170-^7.  Can  you  mention  theih  ?  I  have  known  several  in  two 
oimties;  I  know  several  in  Hanipshirtv 

I70*28.  Do  you  know  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  property  in 
-Sussex?     Not  at  all. 

1 7(i*^0.  Are  you  aware  whetlier  he  gives  his  tenants  the  uncoQ- 
trolled  right  of  killing  game  upon  his  estates  ?     Not  at  all. 

170:M>.  Did  you  hear  a  witness  the  other  day  state  that ;  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  Duke  of  liichmond's  neighbourhoo<l  ?     No. 

170:{1.  If  a  landlord  interferrd  in  no  degree  with  game,  but 
when  he  let  his  fanii  it  was  given  up  to  the  tenant.  Just  as  much 
as  the  sheep  f.-d  upon  the  farm  l>eiong  to  the  tenant,  do  you  sup- 
jx).s«>  then  tliat  there  could  l)e  any  jwHsibility  of  (•"lUsion  bvtwt>en 
till'  landlord  and  tenant  upon  the  subject  of  gun  re  would 

/  '•  H(»  tjnme  at  all. 

\HK\'i.  Do  you  suppose  that  in  such  a  case  there  could  be  any 
liance  of  collision  upon  the  subject  of  game?  There  couhl  •'■■'  '- 
/  there  was  no  game. 

170.*13.  How  do  you  make  it  out  that  there  would  be  no  yimn  n 
the  pheasants  and  partridges  are  the  best  friends  of  the  farmer? 
I>i'futi««\  in  many  insUuin-s,  the  farmers  are  not  aware  of  it :  \  in 
'>ine  instances  their  minds  are  j)er>-erted  by  designing  |>e«>})le,  ami 
they  are  made  to  wish  to  find  a  cause  of  quarrel  with  their  land- 
lords ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  game  on  any  fann  is  given 
lip  to  the  fiiniwr,  and  the  landlonl  wished  simply  to  come  down 
fxrasionally  for  a  day's  sh<ioting.  I  am  quite  oeitain  that  in  that 
'.^e  then*  wouM  U*  no  gauje  to  nuike  it  wortli  his  while  coming: 
M  •  g.iuie  to  make  it  worth  his  while  residing  in  tho  neighbour- 
liood.,^     If  the  game  was  left  entirely  to  tlie  farmer,  and  the  land* 

*  Mark  that  (iinnMs,  if  yon  are  prepartd  to  vou  kt  a  gaiM  pfwarrtr  at  tlw 
next  el«ctioa. 

t  ( >h  how  happy  fannen  might  b«  if  they  did  hut  know  all  the  blcau^p 
thoy  I'tijoy ! 

X  WhM  ooantirjr  of  game  a  Inr  "  l>t  think  it  wocth  while  eomiaff 

OM  n  ot  reefding  (or,  I  camtot  tn^  :  fanner  examined  atated,  that  If 

U    li 
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lord  were  excluded  from  it,  in  some  instances  the  farmer  miglit 
preserve. 

Tliey  then  get  back  to  the  compensating  theory. 

T7034.  You  stated  that  on  farms  -where  there  is  game  the  tenant 
should  be  permitted  to  sit  at  an  easy  rent,  sufficient  to  cover  all 
reasonable  damage  by  game  :  do  you  allude  in  that  case  to  winged 
game  at  all  ?     I  allude  to  all  sorts  of  game. 

1703.5.  Do  you  include  in  that  winged  game?     Yes. 

17036.  Then  do  you  think  that  a  tenant  farmer  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  at  an  easy  rent  because  his  landlord  preserves  phea- 
sants and  partridges,  which  you  hare  stated  before,  are  the  best 
friends  of  the  farmer  ?  /  mean  to  coiqjle  the  jmeasaut  and  partridge 
uuih  the  hare  and  the  rahhit. 

17037.  In  a  former  part  of  your  evidence  you  have  stated  to  the 
Committee  that  the  pheasants  and  partridges  were  a  full  compen- 
sation to  the  farmers  for  the  damage  done  by  the  hares  and  rabbits  ; 
how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  j^roposition  you  have  made, 
that  the  farmer  should  sit  at  a  lower  rent  because  he  keeps  the 
game,  in  which  game  you  include  pheasants  and  partridges  ?  I 
meant  the  comjfenaation  to  apply  only  to  hares  and  rabbits. 

17038.  How  do  you  reconcile  those  two  answers?  I  think  they 
agree  perfectly. 

17030.  You  stated  that  the  fai'mer  should  sit  at  an  easy  rent 
because  he  has  game  upon  his  farm,  that  is  including  winged  game 
as  well  as  four-footed  game ;  and  you  have  stated  before  that  the 
pheasants  and  partridges  are  a  full  compensation  for  the  damage 
done  by  hares  and  rabbits ;  then  what  ground  would  there  be  for 
any  compensation  in  the  shape  of  a  lower  rent  ?  I  have  stated 
before  that  pheasants  and  partridges  might  be  considered  as 
compensation  to  a  great  extent  for  the  hares  and  rabbits  ;  but  you 
will  find  that  I  have  always  stated,  that  if  rabbits  are  preserved  to 
the  extent  of  a  little  warren,  they  irill  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It 
is  my  opinion,  and  I  repeat  it  again,  that  the  hare  and  rabbit,  if 
judiciously  maintained,  are  repaid  by  the  good  that  is  achieved  by  the 
pheasant  and  ijartridge  ;  but  1  again  state,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  charge  for  damage  by  game,  that  in  all  agreements  the 
tenants  should  sit  under  game  at  a  reduced  rent  rather  than  that 
it  should  be  left  open  to  demand. 

17040.  You  stated  in  answer  to  question  15451,  that  the  damage 
actually  done  by  the  hares  and  rabbits  would  be  amply  repaid  by 
the  good  that  was  achieved  by  the  pheasant  and  partridge ;  now,  if 
all  the  damage  that  the  hares  and  rabbits  can  do  is  amply  repaid 
by  the  good  that  pheasants  and  partridges  can  do,  upon  what 
ground  can  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  man  who  keeps  these 

he  had  the  control  over  the  game  it  would  afford  him  pleasure  to  keep  sufBeient 
to  show  the  landlord  real  sport— not  barn-door  fowl-shooting  certainly — but  a 
fair  athletic  pursviit  of  game. 
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beneficial,  or  at  least  corapensatii^  animals,  should  sit  at  a  lower 

n-nt  on  that  account?    I  explain  it  thus:  tliat  when  1  pro|x>sethat 

tho  tenant  should  sit  at  a  reduced  rent,  I  jiroiKis*-  then  that  the 

hindlord  shall   have  the  unlimited  ri^ht  of  crowding  either  the 

1  iltliit  f>r  the  hare  upon  his  land  to  any  extent  he  pleases;  he  will 

■it  to  encourage  tho  rabbit  too  much,-'  and  I  wish  to  meet 

tad  for  compensation  which  at  present  is  on  font :  and  I 

I  the  tenant  shouUl  always  be  placed  in  •  cir- 

<  .  s  that  he  should  have  no  foundation  wli  r  any 

sort  of  dissatisfaction. 

17041.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  damage  from  hares  and 
rabbits  which  the  keeping  of  pheasants  and  partridges  cannot 
amply  compensate  for?  I  think  there  is  no  damage  from  the  haro 
that  the  pheasant  and  partridge  does  not  amply  coin|Kmsate  ;  but 
1  think  it  is  possible  to  rear  and  maintain  rabbits  to  the  amount  of 
a  small  warren,  that  must  do  great  damage  just  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  place  where  they  are  kept.  1  think  that  no  landlord  would  at- 
tempt to  keep  rabbits  to  that  amount. 

170 12.  You  stated  in  answer  to  question  15487,  that  a  farmer 
should  be  taken  over  his  farm  and  see  the  amount  of  game,  and 
ihiit  he  should  understand  that  he  had  it  on  tli  nt  at  a  re- 

duced retit :  is  it  not  jKjssible  for  a  landowner  ■  iy,  or  to  a 

ver}-   •  nt,  to  increa.se  the  amoinit  •  pwu  the  fann 

iluri'.i  ••,  and  thereby  to  make  the  •  und^r  which 

the  tt'uaitt  lioMs  ditU-rent  from  those  upon  v,. 
It  is  posvihic  for  a  landlord  to  increase  his  •.,  ; 

never  increa.se  his  rabbits,  anil  nt-vt-r 
.  >  the  tenant  any  material  injury  :t  im 
■  i  u  a  tann  so  taken  the  amount  of  gami-  would  vary,  as  it  veiy 
•  11.  11  do«»s  from  bad  seasons,  and  in  that  cjisf«  thei-o  would  not  In* 
so  much  game  u]Min  the  land  at  times  as  when  the  tenant  took  it. 
i-'rom  all  the  obsi'r\'ation  tliat  1  have  maile,  a  fanner  cannot  in  any 
one  way  Im'  ii^jureil  by  the  hare,  the  pheasant,  or  the  partridge;  all 
the  injury  pertains  to  tho  rabbit. 

1  "i  0  i:l.  Ar«!  you  of  opinion  that  a  fanner  suffers  occasionally  fron^ 
the  vicissitiides  of  w«'ather  and  climate?    Very  much. 

I7n|  I.  Woidd  you  think  it  doing  a  kind  act  to  the  u<nantrfarmor 
to  superadd  to  that  the  vicissif  '  ing   fn»M)   a   very  large 

airiount  of  giune  which  the  laU'l  ■•  topreser\'o?     I  deny 

that  I '  tude  attendunl  uii  the  pn-senation  ofgame, 

but  .  nsatod. 

I7i'i''.   Il!i\-  yuu  iiui  stated  just  now  th;i  :o  bad  seatons. 

there  !iiii»ht  l>e  a  great  deal  less  game.  an<l  g'vvl  •MMWona, 

I'  "tre,  than  there  wa.H  when  the  lanu  u.i~  isntit 

•'•'     1   m.nlv  iUlud4*d  to  that  in  r«  the 


L 


*  another  t«l«.    thmt  who  > 
iitbbwMtbeaealM  "the  wrc<i  «i  i>i>r«vi ; 
rora  tbMwe  abowt  HUR  M»  <*wwd'*  b  ttUl 

,      -     , .. .. -hIoowIv., 

t  Again,  what  da  the  tormcrs  my  ? 
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farmer's  idea  on  the  matter.  I  think  the  fact  of  there  heing  fewer 
partridges  and  pheasants,  if  it  was  in  a  season  when  the  wire- worm 
■was  abundant,  would  injure  the  farmer ;  if  it  was  in  a  season  when 
there  was  no  wire-worm  to  any  extent,  I  do  not  think  it  would  do 
him  any  harm. 

Mr.  Berkeley  was  then  solicited  to  work  out  bis  own  sugges- 
tions for  placing  game  under  the  protection  of  the  police,  and 
the  following  is  the  result.  Not  vei*v  unlike  that  of  tlie  wire- 
■woim  theory. 

17046.  You  have  stated,  speaking  as  a  magistrate  and  a  gen- 
tleman intimately  acquainted  with  game,  that  the  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  game  are  less  severe  than  for  the  presei'vation  of 
other  descriptions  of  propert}^  and  you  give  as  a  proof  that  game 
is  not  placed  ixnder  the  protection  of  the  police ;  has  it  ever  oc- 
cuiTed  to  you  that  there  is  any  particular  reason  why  game  is  not 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  police?  No,  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be. 

17047.  Has  it  ever  suggested  itself  to  you  that  it  would  be  a  de- 
sirable thing  to  do  ?     Decidedly. 

17048.  And  that  game  preserv^es  generally  throughout  the 
country  should  be  w'atched  by  a  police,  paid  for  by  a  general  rate  ? 
No  such  thing  ever  entered  my  head. 

17049.  Then  will  you  explain  what  you  meant?  I  simply 
meant  this :  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  police  to  prevent  in- 
fractions of  the  game  laws,  and  to  interfere  with  the  possession  of 
illegal  game  ;  the  same  power  that  they  have  over  stolen  property 
of  other  descriptions. 

17050.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  or  of 
the  municipalities,  to  maintain,  in  various  districts  of  the  country. 
a  sufficient  police' for  the  protection  of  property,  paid  for  by  a  gene- 
ral rate  over  the  country  ?  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
police  for  the  protection  of  all  private  property. 

17051.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  should  be  maintained  by  a 
rate,  people  paying  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  property  ? 
I  think  the  police  should  be  maintained  in  the  best  way  the 
Government  think  tit ;  I  have  no  favourite  plan  which  I  would 
point  out  that  they  should  be  maintained. 

17052.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  paid  either  out  of  the  pub- 
lic taxes,  or  out  of  local  or  district  rates  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to 
advise  either. 

17053.  Should  it  be  one  of  those  two  ways  ?  /  am  not  prepared 
to  advise  either. 

17054.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  any  individual 
in  a  town  should  pay  for  the  police  in  the  town  ?     No. 

17055.  In  your  opinion,  all  those  whose  property  is  presented 
should  pay  for  its  presenation ?     Undoubtedly. 

1705C.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  why  it  is,  that  whilst  police 
are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  are  generally  to  be  found 
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in  tlie  towns  for  the  puqwsc  of  presening  property  fi-om  spoliation, 

th^  care  of  the  game  of  the  landed  genm-  has  never  yet  in  this 

iintr)'  b»'cn  placed  under  the  direct  control  and  pres<;nation  of  the 

''  "  '     I  think  that  when  it  was  made  private  projierty  there  was 

t  error  in  not  jmtting  it  as  much  under  the  control  of  the 

as  other  private  pro[)erty. 

p7.  Has  it  ever  appeared  to  you  a  desirable  thing  that  there 
whoiud  be  a  rat4»  levied  out  of  which  the  police  should  be  paid, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  presene  game?     No. 

1705H.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  thing  would  be  desirable? 
No. 

17059.  Do  you  think  such  a  thing  would  be  possible?    Not  for 

'ime  alone;  1  think  tliat  tlie  policeman  who  protects  one  species 

1  projHTty  ought  Ui  protect  all  private  property  alike. 

1 7<>f^<».   Ft  luis  been  stated  that  there  are  •-i7M  gamekeepers  in  the 

'  k  ;  do  you  think  the  shopkeepers  in  the  towns,  and 

■  I  ever)'body  who  pays  to  the  rates,  would  be  sat is- 

■  il  It"  Pariianx-nt  were  to  place  those  '^78  gameket>pers  upon  the 

•  lunti'y  rate  for  their  weekly  wages,  in  the  same  way  that  the 

jiolice  have  ?     Not  to  pay  gentlemen's  keepen;^  I  should  not  think 

it  would  be  satisfactory. 

17001.  Do  not  they  now  keep  a  police  who  take  care  of  gentle- 
men's st<x:k  and  gj-ntlemen's  houses,  and  everything  el.se  ?  They 
maintain  the  police,  who  take  care  of  all  local  property.  The 
•  '■  •  man  is  bound  to  take  caro  of  all  property;  they  are  not  j)e- 
y  tlie  servants  of  any  one;  I  tliink  tJiey  ought  to  take  carv 
■  '!  an  private  projHjrty  alike.  If  you  make  game  private  properly, 
it.  ought  to  be  put  under  the  care  of  the  police. 

170(}*j.  Have  you  not  stated,  over  and  over  again,  that  it  is  nri- 
ite  proj)erty  ?    I  have  stutetl  that  it  is.  and  I  know  that  it  is  ;  out 
I  li:i\i  :1y  heanl  it  luestions  by  you, 

ih.it  1!  usid«'r<''l  I 

17U(i;>.  'Hull  if  ti  ~'*ary  for  the 

't-«»'n'ation  of  that  ,  your  opinion 

•  to  Uf  pUii  the  payment 

: a  tlie  sail;  .     'loaru?    De- 

I'lnlly  not. 

17f>«'l.  Win    not?     Becauae  ev  .^    „     lieman  should  pay  his 

u    ,     :    r  opinion  that  it  is  best  that  them  should  be 

|H.li<f  paid  for  by  tlie  county?    I  am  of  opinion  that  the  [Ktlice 

1  1^    1...  II  iiK.st  1,  n,  (i, ;  ,1 ;  and  I  am  norft»ctly  a\«-an<  tliat  in  tlntte 

l>een  trit^,  where  tho  |x»lice   have  been 

.....     .   ,^...A<iiu*e  of  ]x>aching  transactions,   the  police 

h:i\<    In    found  to  Ik^  inlinitely   useful    while  ao  emplojed  in 
putiiiig  down  every  other  species  of  crime. 

•  Yrt  tins  Is  In  Mi^^unco  the  praMTTen'  propoMi  to  plan  gaoM  aadflr  tka 

^1'  '■,  notwithstanding  his  •rquir«4  pn^JodlceSt  Mr.  Berke- 

U'v  ill!  J.  ■  :  ■-  ;i-  j'rvperty. 
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17066.  Do  you  believe  that  those  278  gamekeepers  now  em- 
ployed in  Suffolk  are  altogether,  or  to  a  considerable  extent,  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  game  in  that  county  ?  I 
cannot  tell. 

17067.  Are  the  keepers  emploj'ed  in  Gloucestershire  necessary 
for  file  preservation  of  the  game  ?  I  should  tliink  they  were ;  we 
do  not  employ  men  when  they  are  not  necessaiy.  g^ 

17U68.  Do  not  you  consider  it  to  be  a  grievance  that  the  pres^^ 
vation  of  game  is  not  placed  under  the  police,  precisely  the  same 
as  the  preseiTation  of  sheep  and  of  houses?  I  think  it  hard  that 
game  is  not  placed  under  their  j^^'otection.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  which  gives  a  colour  to  the  belief  which  is  received  by 
the  ignorant,  and  which  others  artfully  endeavour  to  instil  into 
their  minds,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  game  and  other 
property. 

Mr.  Villiers  tlien  put  a  few  questions  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  in 
order  to  draw  out  liis  views  as  the  organ  of  the  game  pre- 
servers. 

17176.  Would  you  wish  to  return  to  the  system  of  your  Norman 
ancestors  in  these  matters,  the  system  connected  with  the  rights  of 
chase,  and  the  laws  connected  with  game  which  existed  hundreds 
of  years  ago  ?     Not  particularly. 

1718'2.  Mr.  Villiers.]  I  believe  you  volunteered  to  be  a  witness 
before  this  Committee  ?  I  do  not  know  that  I  volunteered  ;  I  pro- 
fessed myself  willing  to  be  a  witness,  if  called  on. 

17183.  You  were  anxious  to  give  publicity  to  your  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  game  laws  ?  I  could  not  well  do  so,  more  than  I 
have  already  done. 

17184.  You  have  come  forward  before  the  public  as  a  champion 
for  the  game  laws  ?  1  do  not  Imow  that  I  have ;  I  have  written 
several  works  in  their  defence. 

17185.  You  have  succeeded,  in  your  own  opinion,  in  waking  them 
out  of  that  injurious  apathy  into  which  the  landed  proprietors  have 
so  long  fallen ;  and  you  know  that  the  game  laws  will  not  be 
abolished,  because  they  are  founded  in  justice,  reason,  and 
principle,  and  you  are  anxious  that  the  community  should  be 
aware  of  that  circumstance  ?     I  have  published  to  that  effect. 

17186.  You  have  offered  your  evidence  here  in  the  same  view,  I 
presume  ?  I  have  given  my  evidence  here  with  a  view  to  set  things 
in  their  right  light. 

17187.  You  have  had  occasion  to  believe  that  it  is  becoming  now 
a  practice  among  Members  of  Parliament,  and  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  little  brief  notoriety,  to  run  a  tilt  at  particular  laws  ? 
I  have  ;  particularly  at  the  Com  Laws. 

17188.  And  you  consider,  therefore,  thatitis  the  duty  of  rational 
and  enlightened  men  to  lift  their  hands  against  this  dangerous 
sin  ?  I  look  u]3on  it  to  be  the  duty  of  evexy  enlightened  man 
to  lift  his  voice,  when  he  can,  against  any  dangerous  innovation. 
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171R9.  Tliat  has  brought  you  into  th<!  field  against  those  mono- 
maniacs, j)ei"soiis  who,  with  a  view  to  a  litth>  notoriety,  seize  u|)on 
one  law,  no  matter  how  good  it  is,  at  which  to  run  a  tilt  ?  That 
has  brought  me  into  the  held  against  all  persons  attempting  dan- 
gerous innovations. 

17190.  Those  i^ersons  who  are  against  the  game  laws  in  general 
are  designated  by  yourself  as  "  Quixotic  "  ?  Those  persons  who 
run  a  tilt  at  any  old  established  law  that  luis  vcorked  ureU,  I  iliink 
bear  the  blame  of  Quixotic  inclination. 

17191.  And  it  is  necessary  for  some  spirited  individual  to  como 
forward,  and  meet  them  in  consequence  ?  I  tliink  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  defend  everything  that  works  well. 

17 19*2  You  have  given  great  attention  to  rural  affairs  ?  I  have, 
as  much  as  I  can. 

17193.  Particularly  to  what  affects  the  morals  and  religious 
habits  of  the  people  ?  Not  j)artictdarly  to  tJiat  question,  but  con- 
mhrinff  the  whole  subject  and  its  hearing  generally. 

17194.  Having  considered  the  laws  affecting  game,  and  also 
obser>'ed  what  is  likely  to  influence  the  moral  and  religious  habits 
of  the  people,  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  game  laws 
havp  no  tendency  to  demoralise  the  people  ?     I  have  como  to  the 

I  that  the  game  laws  have  no  tendency  whatever  to 
the  people  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  restrain  crime.* 
i  •  1  '  >  It  is  your  opinion,  also,  that  to  suppose  that  they  htno 
thit  I  tVr<  t  is  an  argument  of  agitators,  which  the  reasoner  can 
!rivp  into  a  comer  and  render  tangible  to  his  grasp?  I  think 
I'-inoralisation  is  one  of  tlu;  charges  which  a  fair  reaaoner  can  lay 
hold  of  and  grapple  with. 

17190.  And  you  an;  of  o}iiuiuu  that  them  laws  have  a  usefiil 

intlucnco  on  the  farmers  ;  that  they  lead  to  the  obaerranoe  of  the 

S.ibhath,  and  generally  engender  kindly  feelings  between  different 

iiK  iiil)ers  of  society?     I  am  quite  certain  that  all  law  tends  to  tho 

"  r  observance  nf  the  Sabbath,  and  the  game  laws  as  well  as 

I  ( 197.  I  reftr  to  your  opinions  as  they  have  been  published  upon 
the  subject  of  the  game  laws,  and  ha\e  •|U(>ied  the  sentiments 
there  cxprcssf'd  ?  If  you  have  quoted  I'roiu  that  ]>amphlet.  you 
ha\e  ,|Untrd  my  sentiments  as  to  tlio  b*?netieial  iutluenco  of  the 
LjiiuiL'  laws. 

1710^.  This  is  the  result  of  your  experience  as  a  magistrate,  as 
server,  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  as  a  resident 
I  I  have  oome  to  the  ctmclusion  that  the  game  law  is 

' -f  great  benefit,  both  as  a  magihtmtc,  a.H  a  Mcml)er  of 
I  It,  a  game   preserver,  and  a   resident  country  gentle- 

man. 


•  I  ].  .    .  '                        ^'      I'..                  I'^iioa,  whsrda  bsrvHersMd 

tUMcm  >)>leto  oadsnlaad  thai  the 

preaerxr^u  ru\  (.vuuiriuw  a»  long  m  Uiqrflaa,aB4toAow(MIWlMS 

round  it  ix !  ;;«mo  aad  Um  gsoM  bws  |  sM  tUs  wiinw  isawwidll^ 

lie  itrest-rvc!  •  .CO. 
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17199.  You  have  to  complain  of  the  hxw,  and  those  who 
administer  it,  and  the  resident  proprietors,  on  several  grounds  with 
respect  to  their  leniency  ?  I  make  no  complaint  whatever ;  I  may- 
be said  to  api^ear  rather  as  a  defender,  in  this  case,  of  a  class  of 
persons  who  have  been  unjustly  accused. 

17200.  Do  you  adhere  to  the  sentiments  which  have  been 
published  in  this  pamphlet  bearing  your  name  ?  To  every  one 
of  them. 

17201.  Do  you  not  charge  the  magistrates  with  being  too  lenient, 
keepers  too  forbearing,  and  proprietors  not  strict  enough  in  the 
preservation  of  their  game?  No;  but  you  have  charged  the 
magistrates  with  unjust  severity,  and  their  system  altogether  is 
unduly  blamed.  I  have  stated  that  so  far  from  their  being  too 
severe,  if  any  error  can  be  charged  against  the  magistrates,  it  is  for 
too  great  leniency. 

17202.  You  have  designated  some  magistrates  as  *'  fancy  magis- 
trates "  ?    I  have. 

17203.  Those  are  magistrates  who  give  time  to  find  sureties,  or 
are  too  lenient  in  the  administration  of  the  punishment  which  the 
law  allows  ?  Not  so  ;  what  I  mean  by  a  "  fancy  magistrate  "  is,  one 
who  publicly  declares  that  there  is  an  existing  law  which  he  will 
not  enforce.  I  say  that  it  is  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  precedent 
for  a  magistrate  to  have  his  private  opinion  as  to  what  the  laws 
are  which  he  is  called  upon  to  enforce  and  what  not. 

17204.  Are  j-ou  alluding  to  the  opinion  of  particular  magistrates? 
do  you  know  several  magistrates  who  are  apt  to  be  too  lenient  ? 
Your  question  now  assumes  a  character  which  it  ought  not  from 
any  reply  I  have  made.  I  am  not  blaming  any  magistrate  or 
attacking  any  magistrate  for  too  great  leniency.  I  am  defending 
the  general  body  from  the  charge  of  too  gi'eat  severity;  and, 
mentioning  "fancy  magistrates,"  I  know  one  or  two  magistrates  of 
anti-game  law  opinions,  who  might  come  within  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  I  use  it,  if  I  am  to  believe  their  own  declaration. 

17205.  Are  there  not  references  in  your  pamphlet  to  magistrates 
who  do  not  render  that  justice  which  you  require  by  a  strict  entorce- 
ment  of  the  game  law?  I  refer  to  magistrates  in  my  pamphlet 
who  will  not  sufficiently  enforce  the  law  simply  in  contradiction  to 
the  assertion  which  others  have  made,  that  they  always  overstep  its 
bounds. 

17206.  Have  not  you  stated  that  if  punishment  was  severely 
inflicted,  and  the  law  strictly  administered,  there  would  be  less 
poaching  ?  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  punishment  was  more  strictly 
inflicted  it  would  tend  greatly  to  put  down  poaching.  I  think  the 
law  is  so  leniently  administered  that  very  often  it  fails  in  its 
effects. 

17211.  With  respect  to  keepers,  I  believe  you  have  complained 
that  they  are  veiy  apt  to  parley  with  a  poacher  before  they  strike 
him  ?  No,  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  exactly  the  meaning  of  any 
passage  of  mine  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  great  cry 
made  against  a  keeper  who  strikes,  the  same  as  against  a  policeman 
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who  strikes ;  but  I  think  a  little  timely  severitj  from  eithor  will 
often  (liter  from  more  serious  crime,  and  check  an  evil-inientioned 
!  'tfendcr. 

Mr.  Villicrs  then  seeks  some  information  upon  what  has  been 
called  "  the.  punch-in-the-head  "  system  of  game  protecting. 

17*-21*^.  You  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  keeper  should  see  that  the 
jK>aL-her  was  tliinking  of  striking  him,  he  ought  to  strike  ?  Un- 
doubtedly. 

1 7 '-^  I  -t.  Yon  think  that  is  a  discretion  that  can  be  safely  entrusted 

—  ?    It  is  a  discretion  which  must  be  entrusted  to 

-.  legally  cini)owerc(l  to  se<'ure  an  offender. 

17214.  Do  yt)U  think  that  would  apply  generally  to  all  offences? 

I  think  it  would  apply  to  all  c.tsi's  uh'H'viT  vinlcnce  is  intended  on 

the  part  of  the  persou  to  Uj  a:  -<•  if  th<!  blow  from 

the  jurson  to  U-  apprehended  -:iit  entirely  incapa- 

<  It  a;.'  the  apprehender  from  takmg  him  into  custotly ;  therefore  the 

I  ■  ibou  having  a  ri}^ht  to  apprehend  him  would  nut  hv,  aMc  to  fullil 

the  provisions  of  the  law. 

17"215.  Do  you  think  it  always  clear  whether  -.i  .......  . king 

■f  striking   another   before   he  does  some  act?     I  know  pretty 
uull  whether  a  man  means  to  strike  or  not  before  he  '■  -    "Mck; 
fur  if  I  do  not,  how  can  1  parry  the  blow  ? 

1 7210.  Is  it  not  e-asy  to  parry  tl^  blow  if  the  blow  ^^>  imi  ^ll  uck  ? 
It  is  not  easy  to  parry  a  blow  if  the  blow  is  not  struck :  I  tliink  it 
is  iinj)Ossible 

17217.  Have  you  ever  heanl  of  this  Justificut  i  assault 

I«  for.'   )i   luurt    of  ju-ti.t',    tliat    the   )M;rson   assaulted    the  other 
I...  Ill-,   li,'  ^av.  uha  w.is  pa.ssin{?  in  his  mind;  tliat  h«'  int»-nd<N|  to 
hiiu  if  he  did  not  strike  first?     No,  but  tlie  <' 
^  deeniid  by  tin*  hiw  to  be  an  assault,  if  the  hanu 
1721H.  Hut  you  1  pecified  that  in  your  work,   but  vou 

liiivcconfauul  ittn  til'  :  .*    It  ni'tuJirrt  dirfirttlt  thimi  tn  describe . 

I  i|.i  11 't  liHow  whetliuf  u>v  «xanii)i  ^'Inves  or 

I  ■  i!      tolls;  if  he  is  he  will  know  li  ;  h\  vour 

ouist  is  his  eye,  and  you  know  by  his  eye  w  i  is  a 

or  u  blf.w;  and  therefore  if  I  was  stamhii^     , ,  ■  the 

iiiaii  I  iiii'  no.  •!  to  take,  and  I  saw  in  his  eye  that  he  meant  to 
1  n.ik  my  In  :ul.  I  should  trj'  to  break  his."= 

17219.  IJut  if  you  were  to  amend  tlie  system  of  prorscr^  ing  game. 
r  v,..ir  i.k;,  ..  >v.w  „.i...,i    ,..,,  ......1,1  gfty  that  one  mea"-  ■""•  ".»'i.? 

.  wh»'n  he  knew  by 
^..io-  ... -iim.    iiitn.  1. 1'  thoucht  he  ••  ■• 
.'I  think  any  man  who  is  going  to  n 
I    II.-  .ii'pn'hends  violence,   is  legally   l)orne  out   m  i.>iiiiin  lu  iii^ 
iHieient  violence  to  enable  him  to  compaxs  his  end. 


(joU|]r  dJbcoand  u  mi  onUnary  UicidtBt  to  g«Bi«  p«< 
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17'2"20.  You  occasionally  act  as  magistrate  yourself?    Yes. 

172'21.  Has  any  case  come  before  you  where  a  party  has  pleaded 
that  excuse  for  assaulting  another  ?     Never. 

17^23.  If  a  man  was  brought  before  you,  and  he  stated  that  he 
thought  he  saw  something  in  the  man's  eye,  and  that  he  had  struck 
him,  would  you  consider  yourself  at  liberty  to  acquit  piat  person  ? 
If  a  man  was  accused  of  unnecessary  violence,  I  should  inquire 
into  the  circumstances ;  if  I  deemed  that  he  had  only  used  sufficient 
violence  to  ensure  the  capture  of  the  offender,  I  should  say  the  man 
was  borne  out. 

17  "2 -2  3.  You  state  that  magistrates  sometimes  reprove  the  keepers 
when  they  find  §.  poacher  has  been  very  much  mutilated  or  veiy 
much  bruised,  and  the  keeper  exhibits  no  sign  of  having  been 
assaulted  ?     /  never  knew  a  poacher  mutilated. 

1 72-24.  But  you  have  seen  conflicts  in  which  only  one  party  had 
suffered  ?  I  have  known  poachers  struck,  but  I  have  known  keepers 
very  often  dreadfully  imnished. 

17225.  That  is  not  the  question;  the  question  is,  whether  it 
does  not  occasionally  happen,  before  magistrates,  that  the  keeper  is 
not  wounded  at  all,  whereas  the  poachei-s  exhibit  great  signs  of 
having  suffered  ?     I  never  recollect  such  a  case. 

17226.  Then  what  is  it  you  refer  to  in  that  case,  when  you  com- 
plain that  the  magistrates  will  often  reprove  keepers  when  they  ex- 
hibit no  sign  of  having  suffered  and  the  poacher  shows  that  he  has 
been  much  beaten  and  bruisecH*  I  allude  to  that  in  my  pamphlet 
as  an  illustration,  and  I  have  known  police  officers  blamed  in  the 
same  way  ;  for  instance,  if  a  culprit  shows  a  biniise,  and  there  is 
not  one  upon  the  person  who  apprehended  him,  I  have  known 
the  magistrate  find  fault  with  the  appearance  of  the  bmise,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  have  been  perfectly  aware  that,  very  likely  to  save 
his  life,  or  to  save  his  own  head,  that  blow  was  of  necessity  given ; 
and  that  does  not  always  occur  to  the  magistrate  so  much  as  it  ought. 

17227.  But  you  object  to  this  reproof  being  given  by  the  magis- 
trate ?  Not  at  all ;  I  am  for  public  investigation  if  there  has  been 
any  improper  ^^olence  on  either  side,  and  I  would  visit  it  heavily 
upon  either. 

17228.  If  you  have  stated  that  in  your  pamphlet,  you  have  not 
fully  stated  your  meaning  ?     I  think  I  have. 

17229.  You  have  stated  in  your  pamphlet  one  instance  in  which 
the  magistrates  failed  to  do  their  duty,  "  that  they  are  apt  to  blame 
gamekeepers  if  a  prisoner  shows  any  marks  of  punishment,  there 
being  no  corresponding  appearance  of  blows  on  the  persons  of  the 
captors  ?"  My  pamphlet  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  defence,  and  I 
have  instanced  those  facts  to  show  that  the  magistrates  are  inclined 
always  to  object  to  violence,  and  to  a  lenient  administration  of  the 
law.*     I  do  not  mean  to  assail  them  for  it,  but  to  shov?  that  such 

*  The  reader  will  suspect  by  this  time  that  the  "  spirit  of  defence"  in  which 
Mr.  Berkeley  advocates  the  game  laws,  is  a  general  denial  of  each  particular 
imputation  of  evil  against  them,  without  much  regarding  collateral  matters. 
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circurastAnces  do  exist,  in  contradiction  to  others  wfaieh  hate  been 
advanr<'(l  ajfainst  them. 

n-2'MK  The  magistrates  sometimes  object  to  rwachers  having 
hamlcutTs  put  ui>on  them  ?  They  do,  and  I  think  they  are  deculedly 
uAlflttj  in  tkeit.  In  my  own  case,  as  a  inajjistrati-.  tlioufjli  1  never  had 
r^son  to  do  so,  I  should  always  advis.  '  '  '  '  '  luld  be  put 
ujvoii  any  man  whose  safe  custody  wa«  ■  w ;  it  is  no 

•l»a1n  to  him,  and  it  onsuns  safi-  •  IKWsibiUty 

of  violence  on  his  part  which  uii 

172^.  It  is  the  mode  in  which  :  kind  are 

treated  ?     It  is  the  mode  in  which  all  <l  who  are 

amenablf!  to  the  law,  wlu-nj  any  suppobiiiuu  or  ex^ifcUtion  of  vio- 
lenct^  or  escape  mav  hr  iniajrinfd. 

M'iVi.  Is  it  alu  i.'d  wherr  .t 

thry  will  make  a  v  '  ■  ••?     hi  <i 

any  man  uho  ha*  ttco  ideas  that  " 

ll'i'.V.i.  Suppos<' then;   an' tw  ,    . 

.Then  I  should  think  that  then'  s  >n  why  hand« 

be  puton,  but  there  might  o.  --im  tlii<  w  iv     >.in 

poacher  was  bent  upon  n^si 

the  poacher  was  a  strong  mttii,  ■..-.  iv.-i.-i-ti.. .  i...^^..;  i.  i..i. .  ..  .: 
sary  for  tlie  k<'ep«>rs  to  iryure  him.     Now  if  he  had  handculVs  ..n, 
such  a  casualty  couhl  not  occur. 

M'i'M.  It  ii|)p«>!trt  that  you  are  for  irery  Btroog  m&umna  oa  Um 
]^ari  iiig  the  game  law  ?    No,  I  am  not. 

I  I  that  often  violence  prolooto  the  tnTvant  of 

the  law,  und  Troni  plunging  hi*  soul  into  deeper 

guilt?     1  tin:  ^cur:  for  insUuioe,  if  jroa  hftve  to 

take  a  man.  u  i  >  <:  necessary  to  secure  his  eaptnre.  and 

(vrn  in  pn>vent  h;  ii^'  yoQ.     I  have  seen  that  ha|i{Mn. 

In  case  tliose  ihings  should  occur,  you  reoommend  that 
Mcatment'.'     1    re<ommen»l  necessary  violent*  only  etMHigh 
to  ciiMiro  the  capture  of  an  offender. 

I7M7.  l:|o  you  admit  the  sentiment  propounded  ! 
let,  that  then' ought  to  )m*  more  fighting  and  fewer  words '.'    1  ; 
in  many  eases,  nmre  actirity  in  the  Mervamti  of  tks  late.*  n\h\ 
words,  would  have  saved  the  annals  of  crime  from  many  wi 

l7-.!:ts.  Are  those  opinions  entertained  upon  the  U: „ 

you  administer  justi(*e.'     I  do  not  know  at  all  what  the  optutooa 
urn  M[Hm  the  b«'ncli. 

I  l-i:\\*.  Vou  have  not  made  any  soggestions  of  this  new  m 
lulmintHtering  law  and  justice  to  the  neighbouring  magistwtft-       J 
do  not  think  it  in  at  ail  a  nmt 


The  fulluwiug  oxtruut  hIiows  bow  tlie  game  piweifiOf: 
•wnerw  become  the  centres  of  otder  and  morality  : 
17U0(i.  Mr.  VmUn.]  You  have  oome  almost  to  the  eoodusion 


*  The  w«T  In  which  Mr.  Btrksby  sttempis  to  dlQW  Asi  gsajstsspwi  sit  tfcs 

serraou  of  too  law  ia     -*  -     - 
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that  where  there  is  an  extensive  and  strict  preservation  of  game,  it 
leads  to  good  conduct,  and  that  where  manors  are  abandoned,  or 
where  the  game  is  slightly  presei-ved,  there  is  invariably  poaching 
and  bad  charactei-s  ?     Undoubtedly. 

17267.  You  consider  the  temptation  to  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  quantity  of  game ;  that  if  there  is  but  little 
preserved  there  is  great  tem})tation  to  poach  ?  No,  that  is  nQt  my 
opinion.  - 

17268.  You  have  stated  in  your  evidence,  and  in  your  pamphlet,' 
that  it  is  particularly  on  abandoned  manors  where  the  worft  cha- 
racters are  found,  and  where  poachers  are  most  numerous  ?  For 
this  reason :  that  on  the  abandoned  land  there  always  will  be  a  certain 
proportion  of  game  or  wild  fowl  indigenous  to  the  soil  or  to  the 
river,  and  there  men  will  go  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to  kill  what 
little  game  there  is ;  and,  also,  men  will  there  commence  a  course 
of  poaching,  and  association  with  bad  characters,  who  otherwise 
would  never  have  thought  of  carxying  a  gun,  simply  because  they 
say  to  themselves,  "  We  may  as  well  go  there  as  those  other  per-, 
sons  ;  we  do  not  offend  any  gentleman  by  it,  and  we  may  pick  up 
a  hare,  or  a  pheasant,  or  a  wild  duck."  Then  they  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  worst  characters,  and  a  great  deal  of  demo- 
ralization is  brought  about  by  that  abandoned  land. 

17260.  Then  it  is  the  abandonment  of  the  land,  not  the  abun- 
dance of  game,  that  attracts  them  ?  It  is  the  little  game  on  the 
abandoned  lands  that  attracts  them. 

17173.  You  consider  that  a  proprietor  who  does  not  presen-e 
strictly  is,  in  fact,  an  abettor  of  crime  and  murder?  Xo,  I 
do  not. 

1727i.  Are  not  those  words  in  your  pamphlet  ?    No,  that  is  not 

the  sense  of  anything  that  I  have  written.     I  know  the  words  upon 

which  you  have  engrafted  that  monstrous  opinion.     I  think  that  a 

person  who  does  not  jyreserve,  but  uho  gives  his  land  tip  to  the  ivill  of 

,  the  poacher,  is  gnilti/  of  a  certain  decree  of  demoralization. 

17275.  You  consider  that  a  j^erson  who  does-  not  presen'e  does 
give  up  his  lands  to  those  characters  ?  Of  necessity,  if  he  does  not 
preserve  his  game,  and  there  is  little  game  upon  it,='=  that  game  is 
open  as  the  playgi'ound  of  poachers  and  bad  characters,  if  they 
please  to  go  there. 

17276.  Then  when  you  speak  of  the  great  advantage  which  it  is  to 
the  community  that  a  proprietor  should  reside  upon  his  property, 
3'ou  mean  only  such  proprietors  as  preserve  game  strictly  ?  I  think 
a  man  can  do  infinite  good  by  residence  iipon  his  property.  I 
merely  allude  to  game  as  a  fact  which  will  induce  his  residence.  I 
think  those  important  facts  which  induce  the  residence  of  the 
landlord  on  his  acres  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

17277.  You  think  that  between  the  game,  the  kennel,  the  stable, 
the  decoy,  and  the  river,  the  rich  man  ought  to  seek  his  recreation, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  disturb  him  in  his  so  employ- 

*  What  if  there  is  oo  game  ? 


I 
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ing  his  leisure  hours  ?  1  think  that  notliinpt  whatever  that  can 
militate  aj(ainst  tht-  fact  of  ;  '-•  ■Mrietor  residing  on  his  e»>t;!tf 
should  Ik.'  done  in  any  way. 

17ti7.s.  You  wish  the  Cuiiiunin    t«  understand  that  

only  think  that  the  game  laws  are  produotive  of  no  evi! 
the  evils  which  are  alleged  a  *  *'  'lu  have  been  * 

rated,  but  that  they  are  real  d  with  gn^at  u  : 

dec!' 

1 .  very  har~"  in  which  you  have 

referad  tu  everybody  ■:  ! 

manner  in  which  you  h 

ter,  have  you  taken  the  trouble  le  know  ti.  uhodijl.  i 

you  upon  the  subject?     Yes,  I  have  a  ku".  thrrn.     1 

the  honour  of  differing  from  you. 

l'r^>*0.  Are  you  aware  at  all  of  the  character  f  tho 

persons  who  differ  from  you?     I  am  awartj  that   ;  t 

numbers  of  all  characters  and  stations.     I  think  !■ ;..• 

that  are  of  exceedingly  disreputable  character,  others  very  good. 

nHH}.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  opinions  of  the  Jn-b'.  <    t.' 
upon  the  game  laws,  which  you  think Uro  so  beneficial 
have  asked  the  opinions  of  the  Judges. 

ITvjso.  Have  you  never  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  thos<» 
who  have  to  administrr  the  laws  nf  the  ccnintrj'  think  of  this  im- 
jMirtant  branch  of  the  law  '  I  have  conTerse<l  occasionally  with 
.Iiiilu't  s  .ilwut  tho  game  luw-^ 

17."-:^  Do  you  know  tlir  tlie  Judges  has  said  on  the 

lUuch,  that  !     ■  ill   1  ix^ssire  than  the  present 

system  of  tb  11  c  said  SO ;  I  dn  not  know 

it.      /  .thould  thiitk  lie  /.<  It  very  hud  jitili/r. 

MiU'i.   Do  you  know  the  fact  that   Hlack>t 
one  of  the  curses  that  attended  the  Norman   In-  > 

right  which  you  are  so  tenacious  of,  and  which  you  ■•■  t  ; 

that  it  wfl„s  not  known  in  Saxon  times;  anJ  he  .satys,  "In   the 
Saxon  times,  thotigb  no   man  was   allowe<l  to  kill  or  <  liriv,  tli.- 
King's  deer,  yet  be  might  start  any  game,  pursue,  and  1 
his  own  estate."     He  says  that  theM'  have  sprung  from 
laws,  but  that  from  those  forest  laws  "  has  sprunff  a  bastai 
kiv'vvn  l,v  t1.,-  name  of  the  (iau)e  Law,  now  sfrived  to  aad  w.i:... ;. 
ill'.'  best  vigour,  both  founded  ujKtn  the  same  unreason- 

ubl.    ....,,,,.,.  of  permanent  property  in  wild  rwafu""*^  «>"d   U.ti. 
jtrtMiuciivo  of  the  same  tyranny  to  the  cotnmnns,  \> 
ference.  that  the   forest   laws  established   onlv     •■ 
throughout  the  land,  the  game  laws  miscd  a  Ir 
''. Cre  you  awam  that  ihoHO  wen   '^ ' 
11  awuH!  of  the  general  fai't : 
that  till'  party  to  whom   you  lM'lon<jf  s  ..!»,• 

}>ortion  of  the  law  which    Hbickstoi  tt  was 

this  :  that  on  his  own  land  a  |M'ison  i  Is 

that  }i<>  started.     You  have  now  u<. .i 

given  It  to  tho  tenant. 
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17304.  Have  you  heard  a  declaration  of  a  jury  lately  upon  the 
subject  of  the  game  laws  in  Worcestershire  ?  I  have  ;  I  think  a 
more  shameless  proceeding  never  disgraced  any  juiy  in  the  world 

17305.  Are  you  aware  that  the  coroner's  jury  declared,  "  that 
they  cannot  but  deplore  the  continuance  of  laws  so  immoral  in 
their  tendency,  so  fniitful  in  cnme,  and  so  destructive  to  human 
life  as  the  game  laws  have  proved  after  long  experience,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  and  that  they  strongly 
recommend  their  abrogation  "?"  Yes  ;  I  think  a  more  indecent  re- 
commendation never  disgraced  the  annals  of  juries. 

17309.  Do  you  remember  the  expression  of  Lord  Wharnecliffe, 
when  he  was  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  that  the  system  of  preserving 
game  was  the  curse  of  the  country  ?     No. 

17310.  Do  you  agree  in  this  opinion  of  a  magistrate,  a  peer,  and 
a  proprietor,  Lord  Suffielcl,  who  had  resided  30  years  in  the  coun- 
try, and  had  observed  the  operation  of  the  game  laws,  which  is 
about  the  period  during  which  you  say  you  have  been  observing 
these  things.  He  says,  "  The  extent  and  progress  of  the  evil,' 
alluding  to  game  preserving  and  poaching,  "  cannot  be  conceived 
by  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  lower  ranks  in  country 
villages.  From  extensive  observation  and  inquiry,  I  believe  in  ray 
conscience,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  three-fourths  of 
the  crimes  which  bring  so  many  of  the  poor  to  the  gallows  have 
their  lirst  origin  in  the  evil  and  irregular  habits  necessarily  intro- 
duced by  the  irresistible  temptation  held  out,  in  consequence  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  game  laws,  to  a  nightly  breach  of  their  enact- 
ments. This  1  can  safely  declare  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  of 
the  numerous  countiy  villages  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  not 
one  exists  in  which  the  profligate  and  licentious  characters  may 
not  trace  the  first  and  early  corniption  of  their  habits  to  this  cause. 
The  experience  of  every  impartial  magistrate,  and  of  every  judge  of 
assize,  will  fortify  this  assertion ;  many,  indeed,  have  openly  de- 
clared it."  Does  that  make  any  difference  in  your  views?  Not  the 
least ;  it  has  not  the  least  effect  upon  my  opinion. 

17318.  Do  you  remember  what  did  take  place  under  the  old  law 
before  the  sale  of  game  was  legal  ?     Particularly  well. 

17319.  Do  you  believe  that  no  game  was  sold?  I  never  knew 
an  instance  of  a  gentleman  selling  his  game. 

J  7320.  Was  your  experience  limited  at  that  time  ?  No,  not  any 
more  than  it  has  been  since. 

173:21.  When  was  it  that  the  sale  of  game  was  made  legal  ?  I 
believe  in  1832. 

17322.  And  you  never  knew  anybody  sell  their  game  before  ?  No. 

17325.  You  do  not  dispute  that  persons  sympathize  with  the 
poor  that  are  convicted  of  poaching?  I  think  certain  persons  sym- 
pathize with  them  the  same  as  certain  persons  sympathize  with  a 
pickpocket,  or  any  other  class  of  individuals  who  offend  against  the 
law  ;  there  are  men  also  who  atfect  a  sympathy  which  they  do  not 
feel. 

17326,  Do  vou  adhere  to  what  vou  stated  in  vour  work,  that 
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there  is  a  Rj'neral  sympathy  with  men  conviotpd  of  poaching?  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  aiiinittcd  tiiat  thrrf  was  a  gontiral  sympatlij 
with  tht*  |»oiuh»T. 

17.V47.  You  liave  stiitt  d  ihat  in  your  work,  and  you  rqirehend 
it  very  severely  '.'  J  do  not  think  I  ever  stated  that  there  was  a 
general  syuipatliy ;  possibly  there  is  a  misdirected  sympathy,  a 
sympathy  raised  for  designing  [lurposes.  but  1  do  not  at  all  admit 
'  re  is  a  general  syni]»athy  with  the  jKia<her. 
-.  Then  yon  have  nnx  innde  tlif>  adniis^ijon.  and  you  do  not 
nuu  aJiiiit,  that  the  !;  >-las8es, 

8ynipathiz»Mvir)!  a  uv\-  i  to«iaT 

that  it  i  lu  atiaiii  that  iht-ri  -'ly 

with  p«M  :   tliat   tlit  re  i«;   a  *h 

]Mjaehers  am 
pathy ;  and  I  ...  ^ 

I7.l"^y.  You  are  afraid  oi  a  change  in  the  law,  lor  fear  tiiat  it 
should  throw  jteople  out  of  employment  ?     No. 

17:J:iO.  You  attach  great  importance  to  the  establishments  kept 
up  for  the  presenation  of  game,  as  giving  employment  to  numbers 
of  the  people?     Decidedly. 

17:!:51.  Do  you  say  that  only  in  connexion  with  your  opinion 
that  the  pres<?ning  of  game  is  an  advantage ?  1  say  that  in  con- 
nexion with  my  opinion  that  the  pr(»8er>ing  of  game  is  of  advantage. 
and  is  a  vast  inducement  to  the  outlay  of  capital  in  rural  dia- 
tri' 

lid  be  shown  that  game  was  not  of  advantaffp. 
then  W'  It  m'cessary  to  keep  up  thes**  estjii "    ' 

f«»r  the  ing  eniployment  t<>  th«)se   imoj'! 

woulu  believe  u      i-ut 

•  .    Vuu    would    then    ill!!  <«UliM  tllOM  «Ct*- 

ut.s  ?     .No,  I  should  nn! 
!>)>     If  the  preserA-atini,     ;  .:  i;  vw)  to  be  ft  DllUtaoe  ? 

It"  \'in  run  prove  an  ini[K>s««iiMii       !  vo  it, 

17;i:)7.  You  olij«et  to  all  th  t.  tltat  has 

been  raised  against  theoe  game  1  .i\e  u  riL'ht 

to  do  what  they  like  with  their  own 

liiis  lit«n  raised  ."."ix-i    tli.    ^  n.i,  ..^^ ^  i ..^ 

iinpri.j.tT,  harsh. 

"    '^'  ••  •!,iM,v  .i   „,.  ,.,.j..^i   ...Mi-fpwnce  irith  the  riglittof 
i$t  think  the  interference  with  guae  ft  monctrotia  in- 

<■  \>  nil  tin- rights  of  pi  i-    •     '■    ■    •*• 
'».   Mow  far  tloyou  limi  k  a  ptn»n  ha«  ft 

ngiii  !<>  keep  any  animal  li     '  "    *        

chievous  it  uiav  Ite  to  his  i 


•  Hrrv  again  Mr.  Drrk«ky'«  oplakw  ii  «lir««tl|]r  eppimd  to  rtw  ymHln 
MatMMatf  of  Um  Cunocra. 
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would  think  him  guilty  of  an  unneighbourly  act,  and  you  would 
not  wonder  at  his  neighbour  complaining  of  him  ?  Decidedly  ;  but 
the  game  preserver  does  not  do  so. 

17341.  That  is  your  view  of  the  effect  of  game  on  farming  pur- 
suits ?  My  view  is  this,  that  no  game  preserver  does  keep  on  his 
land  anything  which  does  injure  his  neighbour. 

17342.  What  would  be  your  opinion,  supposing  a  man  had  as 
great  a  fancy  for  rats  as  others  have  for  rabbits  and  hares,  and  he 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  multiply  the  number  of  those  rats? 
should  you  think  it  wonderful  if  his  neighbour,  who  was  exces- 
sively annoyed  and  injured  by  those  rats  overruning  his  house  and 
his  property,  did  even'thing  that  he  could  to  destroy  them,  and 
rather  sj-mpatliize  with  his  labouring  man  if  he  knocked  them 
upon  the  head  ?  You  do  not  put  the  same  facts  before  me,  because 
if  you  made  a  law  making  the  rat,  the  moment  it  got  upon  your 
neighbour's  land,  his  property,  the  rat  would  not  be  your  property 
when  it  was  doing  him  mischief. 

17343.  Supposing  the  person  who  preserved  rats  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  retain  a  qualification  in  people  to  kill  rats,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude his  neighbour  from  destroying  the  animal,  should  you  think 
that  reasonable  ?     It  is  not  so. 

17344.  Will  you  give  your  opinion  how  far  such  a  power  may 
be  used  ?  I  pi-esume  that  power  may  be  used  exactly  to  the  extent 
that  the  law  assigns. 

1734.5.  Would  you  consider  that  a  man  was  justified  in  pre- 
serving and  feeding,  and  doing  everything  to  multiply  animals  that 
were  considered  a  nuisance  by  his  neighbour?  If  my  neighbour 
fancied  that  my  keeping  a  number  of  sheep  or  cows  upon  my  land 
was  a  nuisance  to  him,  I  should  think  that  he  formed  a  very  erro- 
neous opinion. 

17340.  You  admit  that  hares  and  rabbits  do  harm  ?  I  admit 
that  rabbits  can  be  kept  to  an  extent  that  they  may  do  harm.  I 
do  not  think  the  hare  does  any  harm  that  the  farmer  should  com- 
plain  of  ;=:=  I  think  the  harm  the  hare  does  is  very  slight,  and  that 
the  pheasant  and  the  partridge  repay  the  damage  he  does  by  the 
destruction  of  wire-worms ;  and  the  same  man  that  preserves  the 
hare  preserves  the  pheasant  and  the  partridge. 

Mr.  Villi ers  then  interrogated  Mr.  Berkeley  upon  tlie  waste 
occasioned  by  the  exijenses  incuiTed  in  i^resemng  game. 

17347.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  preservation  of  Q^e  is  done 
at  considerable  expense  ?  It  is  a  considerable  expense  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

17348.  I  believe  the  proprietor  pays  largely  through  the  country 
for  the  damage  alleged  to  be  done  by  game  ?     Occasionally. 

17349.  The  damage  alleged  to  be  done  is  by  diminishing  the 
produce,  and  by  preventing  capital  being  employee!  by  which  pro- 
duce will  be  increased  ?     No,  I  deny  that  position.     I  do  not  think 

*  Sec  what  the  fanners  sav. 
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that  fact  of  game  Ix-ing  preserved  in  any  way  limits  tlie  employ- 
ment of  the  farnu'r's  capital.  I  think,  of  course,  if  rabbits  are 
kept  up  to  a  certain  extent  they  diminish  hia  produce  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  that  the  farmer  is  repaid  by  the  method  of  his 
taking  either  at  a  lower  rent  than  usual,  or  by  pecuniary  com- 
pensation.* 

17:3r)'2.  But  it  is  an  additional  draught  upon  the  whole  means 
upon  thich  the  community  de{)end  for  food  .■*  It  is  an  additional 
demand  for  the  farmer's  prrKluce,  which  I  conceive  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  farmer ;  at  least,  they  all  tell  me  that  it  is,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  that  any  blame  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  but  a  great 
deal  of  good ;  bt'siden  which,  the  increase  of  game  increases  the 
food ;  game  has  bicomc  an  aiticle  of  general  consumption. 

it:)').*).  Among  the  rich  ?     And  the  poor. 

ITM.")!,  The  poorest?     The  poorest. 

I  ■     '•.  The  labourers?    The  labourers. 

i  >  i  )<».  Do  they  feed  much  upon  game  that  they  purchase?  In 
some  places  they  buy  a  grtat  deal  of  gamt. 

17357.  Do  you  know  what  a  pheasant  or  a  hare  sells  for  ?  Every 
year,  at  some  periods,  there  is  a  great  influx  of  game  to  the  poul- 
terers, and  they  cannot  dispose  of  tlie  game  within  a  certain  time  : 
tliey  will  then  send  hawkers  and  other  jMJOple  round  the  country  to 
take  very  low  prices  from  the  poor.f 

1735K.  What  is  the  lowest  price  you  have  known  a  pheasant  sell 
for  ?  I  have  heard  of  hares  selling  at  (Jd.  apiece ;  if  a  poor  man 
can  buy  a  hare  that  weighs  eight  or  nine  pounds  for  6d.,  it  makes 
a  good  dinner  for  him. 

17.J59.  Do  30U  give  it  as  your  deliberate  opinion,  tliat  it  is  one 
sonrn"  of  sustenance  upon  which  the  poor  de|x?nd?  It  is  not  a 
s<niri  <  of  sustenance  ujKjn  which  they  depend,  but  it  a)ntribut«s 
tu  their  general  living  uiorc  or  less,  according  to  the  amount  of 
game. 

17307.  You  admit  that  the  population  is  increasing  very  fast  in 
this  country  ?     Yes. 

17308.  Then  if  the  produce  dow  not  iaarsaae  in  proportiMi,  is 
not  the  subj(>ct  worthy  of  consideration  whether  we  ouriit  to  en- 
courage wild  animals  which  feed  unon  Uie  same  fiwd  ••  man? 
That  involves  another  question.  If  you  were  to  deenase  tlie 
numlxT  of  largo  moneyed  residents,  you  would  aohiero  at  <Hioe  a 
very  great  ill ;  and  if  you  were,  by  doing  away  with  the  game  laws. 
as  I  hold  you  would,  to  induce  your  moneyed  residents  to  go  abroad 
for  pl«>a.sures  which  they  cannot  get  at  home,  they  would  take  away 
out  of  thi!  country  a  vast  amount  of  capital,  and  a  great  deal « 
(Miiplnvincnt  would  be  lost  to  the  |KX>r. 

1 ;  •>'.*.  Quoad  tlie  ]xx)r,  is  it  not  a  great  advantage  to  bava  very 
iiliiiniiint  )iar%t>sts,  and  produce  as  cheap  and  as  aoeeasible  to  them 
ii>  j'».silili>?     It  is  agriMit  blessing  to  thti>oortohav«inalNindairt 

*  Afrain  farmfln  Mf  ti»  eoainrjr. 

t  All  which  the  pressrvsw  want  to  provsat  by  eoiwpsMBf  the  poMes  •»  ••• 
force  the  gsme  lawf  agaiaiC  tiM  hawksn. 

G  C 
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harvest,  but  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  agriculturist  to  have  his 
prices  kept  up. 

17370.  I  believe  you  are  an  opponent  to  any  system  that  will 
allow  a  free  commerce  in  food  ?  I  am  an  opponent  to  any  system 
that  would  abolish  all  protection. 

17371.  You  are  for  increasing  the  quantity  of  game,  but  you  are 
not  at  the  same  time  for  throwing  open  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
land  in  order  to  make  it  abundant '?  I  am  not  at  all  for  increasing 
the  quantity  of  game  ;  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  game  as  it  is. 

17372.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  in  some  places  it  is  not 
presened  as  it  ought  to  be  ?  I.  think  that  if  I  had  the  land  it 
should  be  presei'ved  better. 

17373.  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  more  game  was 
presen'ed  ?  No  ;  I  am  defending  the  landlords  from  an  attack.  1 
say,  instead  of  the  presentation  of  game  demoralising  the  poor  and 
increasing  crime,  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  more  presei^vers 
of  game  and  less  opportunity  given  to  people  to  become  demoralised 
by  poaching  on  neglected  lands. 

17374.  But  as  far  as  game  comes  into  collision  with  the  wants  of 
the  people,  you  do  not  consider  that  a  good  reason  for  diminishing 
the  quantity  ?  I  deny  that  game  comes  into  collision  with  the 
wants  of  the  people.  I  say  that  game  brings  to  them  a  great  source 
of  profit,  a  great  deal  of  employment,  a  great  deal  of  good  example, 
and  that  it  effects  to  the  poor  great  moral  good. 

Mr.  Berkeley  was  re-examined  by  his  co-preserver,  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  on  a  subsequent  day,  when  he  corrected  his 
Avire-worm  calculation,  and  some  others  of  his  previous  state- 
ments. The  reader  will  probably  think  the  originals  too  wild 
or  puerile  to  care  for  the  precise  degree  of  correction  or  modifi- 
cation Mr.  Berkeley  thought  it  requisite  to  make.  But  there  is 
one  statement  made  by  Mr.  Berkeley  on  this  occasion  so 
complimentary  to  the  fai-mei's  in  general,  and  to  the  re- 
spectable famier  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee 
in  particular,  tliat  I  think  the  agiicultm'al  commimity 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Lord  George  Bentinck  asked 
Mr.  Berkeley,  "You were  asked  whether  you  knew  and  uere 
prepared  to  state  any  instances  where  farmers  had  charged 
against  the  game  the  deficiency  of  their  crops,  which  had  arisen 
from  other  circumstances  than  the  presence  of  game?"  To 
which  INIr.  Berkeley  deliberately  rej)lied,  "  I  named  several  in- 
stances ;  but  if  the  Conmiittee  wish  for  futther  instances  of  tliat 
fact,  /  u'ould  simj)ly  refer  them  to  the  statementn  they  have 
already  had  made   to    them   by  Mr.   IVilUam  Marris,  Mr. 


AND  U9 

Mr.    .h,hn    I 

Mr.   IVil/xn  (.„,,.„.,,  ..,.,i  .;.,. 

(•rtiiM    lii'ir  rem,  --i.iiji'/Mn;^^  an   i-iu  r  wciv    i:  'ir.-iniv   an 

th'"   irntnf  ! ! !"     T.ff   th.f*  rt-ndor  foiitrjist  t!  nts  of  the 

Willi  h!>  own  >hiUiiii.uL-i  uuil'.^|Jccul:;U<vU-,  ami  i^ay  wliuli  htuis 
tlir'  intrrna!  < ',  jil.tM'.'  dftiiifli.  Siiili  v,  liol.-alf  ;;rul  iriiftiun«It  d 
iiijj  ii 

iheir  vt'j")  ri»litu  iiHis<'.  1  liu  hiit  bit  ui"  f\Hituce  I  bliuil  gut  ih, 
A[r.  Berkt'lfv^  r..  iv,,t,,  (',,.•  v,,l.mt.  ,^y\^^^f  Ilk  .v;.?.!..-..  •*  Why  I  do 
si>  was  tliis;  e  with  the 

ahsaihints, and  to  mett  in  i lie  iaise  ueciisatioiw 

and  nihininioui*  iisserti(iii>  uxim  iij^iuiM  luvHt'lf  as  a  gain'-  '  '^• 
Mrvtr,  and  upfninst  the  niJiiM-^fjfitf's  !in<l  Ijuullnnlsfhronfrhf  k 
(•<"imU<>sof  1  that  i 

desired  to  c  'iiin^j,   t.u!  ii. 

son'f"",  niu!  w.  T  r-'iiirtcil  tl; 

ih 

ul' iJiv  giuiiu  h)\->l«  lii,  \\;ll  ;  ,  li  with  i.  i.iai,  I 

;iiii  conv  ii:c  I'll  :  wliilliir    i  .  r\  ci"^    li  niU<'h 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS   FROM   THE    EVIDENCE. 

It  will  be,  I  think,  impossible  that  any  one,  uninfluenced  by 
tlie  disturbing  passion  for  giune  preserving,  to  have  read  through 
the  preceding  extracts  without  aniving  at  the  conclusion,  that 
this  country  has  long  passed  tliat  condition  in  which  wild 
animals  can  subsist  as  the  natm-al  and  indigenous  product  of  the 
soil.  Their  presence  has  long  been  inconsistent  with  good  cul- 
tivation, and  is  daily  becoming  more  so.  But  a  somewhat  more 
impartial  inquii^  into  the  natural  history  of  the  creatures  we 
call  game  than  that  with  which  Mr.  Berkeley  favoured  the 
Committee,  Avill  show  in  a  striking  point  of  view  that  game  is 
incomijatible  with  the  present  system  of  farming.  In  its  natural 
state,  that  is,  in  a  countiy  partially  cultivated,  beasts  and  birds 
of  game  are  never  very  numerous  as  compared  with  the  extent 
of  land  over  which  they  wander;  and  the  reason  is  obvious 
enough,  viz.,  that  then-  increase  is  limited  by  the  supplies  of 
food  which  they  can  obtain  from  the  natural  pastures  and  uncul- 
tivated heaths,  woods,  or  morasses  whereon  thejiare  bred.  They 
have  also  to  contend  with  man,  who  is  carrying  on  a  constant 
warfare  against  them. 

Where  cultivation  has  made  some  progi'ess,  but  there  remains 
still  in  eveiy  district  considerable  tracts  of  wild  land,  is  perhajis 
the  most  favourable  condition  of  a  country  for  game.  Resort- 
ing to  the  cultivated  spots  for  a  gi'eat  jiart  of  their  food,  the 
wild  animals  retire  to  the  wastes  for  safety.  There  then'  instinct 
of  self-j)resen^ation  gives  tliem  some  chance  of  escaping  man's 
pursuit.  In  that  state  of  things  a .  much  greater  quantity  of 
game  might  be  maintained  than  would  subsist  naturally  in  a 
district  altogether  uncultivated.     Of  course,  this  assumes  the 
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owners  and  occupiers  of  both  ciillivuteU  and  waste  lands  to  bo 
desirous  of  prest'r\'iug  the  game,  as  otherwise,  each  advance  of 
cidtivution  would  restrict  the  range  of  tlie  game,  and  tend  to 
diminish  their  numbers.  Now,  this  was  very  much  the  state  of 
this  countr}-  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj-,  when 
the  commons  and  waste  lands,  which,  until  that  time,  existed  in 
most  ])arishes,  began  to  be  enclosed  and  taken  into  cultivation. 
With  tho  exception  of  certain  districts,  there  are  now  few  wastes 
or  commons ;  mid  consequently  giuue,  if  kept  at  all,  must  be  kept 
upon  the  ctdtivat<>d  lands.  But  whilst  the  land  of  the  country 
consisted  of  cultivated  land,  interiH-rsed  with  wild  tracts  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  game  wliich  was  reser\ed  and  pro- 
tected by  special  laws  as  something  sacred  to  the  privilege<l 
chuKies  might  bo  kept  in  considerable  abundance  without  dilfi- 
cidly.yTho  tenants  of  tlie  land  ex|)ected  to  obtain  little  more 
than  that  which  Mr.  Pusoy  calls  "  the  uatund  jiroducc  of  the 
soil,"  and  were  well  contented  that  tlie  game  sliould  be  resencd 
Ui  the  landlord.  They  were  aware  that  at  times  it  subsisted 
upon  thi'ir  cro[)s ;  but  it  did  not  do  so  entirely,  and  was  not 
always  present.  It  was  more  commouly  to  be  found  ui)ou  the 
w.isti  s.  and  its  attacks  tipon  the  crops  had  rather  the  ch.i^  * 
itf  <)'  r  isionul  iururhiousthan  ofiKMumnent  location  as  at  pi 
roaiiirrs  and  other  unauthorised  intruders  were  kept  oil 
(ori  ease   by   means  of  a   giuuekeeper   or   two,    mi- 

>i>  f  the  tenant,  and  the  aid  of  a  most  severe  code  of 

forest  laws,  which  not  merely  punished  the  taking,  but  rendered 
the  pMss'ssion  of  ^aiuo  by  an  unprinlegetl  person  a  criminal 
ofn-inr.  Indoubt^dly  this  was  tlio  golden  age  of  aristocmtio 
si»iitMiirii  The  feudal  ideas,  of  which  game  and  the  game 
laws  formed  a  part,  had  not  llien  heeu  sliakon  in  tlie  nimi 
tlistricLs  ;  and  all  das-ses  in  such  districts  regarded  game  as  llie 
sitcred  thing  of  tlie  territorial  aristocracy. 

The  politicid  domination  of  the  landed  few  was  then,  al- 
merely  uiuptestioned,  it  was  deemed  a  neci^ty  ;  there  wa> 
paratively  no  counU'racting  ]M)wer.    The  trading  aiul  mauufac- 
turing  capiud  and  industry  of  tlie  country  had  not  become  a 

|H>wer  in  Uk-  -• '•'■}  v    !••  fd  changes  of  mannors  and  «"•"» 

of  mind  ud  ssiou  of  scmi*fcud»l  privil 
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Besides,  the  game  preservers  of  that  day  were  sportsmen.- 
They  expected  to  Avork  for  their  game,  and  tliey  did  so.  After 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  shooting  season,  their  sport  became  the 
veritable  pm'suit  of  wild  creatures,  which  required  skill  and 
vigour,  wdth  the  assistance  of  well- trained  dogs,  to  render  it  suc- 
cessful. There  was  something  of  manliness  and  energy  in  their 
amusement,  which  always  attract  the  sympathy  of  the  English 
people.  Farmers,  too,  very  commonly,  either  accompanied  the 
sqmres  in  tlieir  shooting  excursions,  or  were  themselves  per- 
mitted, after  the  first  firuits  of  the  game  season  had  been 
gathered  by  the  proprietor,  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  field. 
And  after  all,  the  game  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  make 
its  pursuit  an  object  of  profit  to  the  laboming  classes.  Here 
and  tliere  a  few  wild  fellows,  more  influenced  by  the  love  of 
adventure  and  sjjort  than  the  hope  of  gain,  became  poachers, 
and  perhaps  others  would  occasionally  join  in  a  poaching  expe- 
dition ;  but  the  notion  that  game  could  ofier  a  ready  resolircc 
to  the  unemployed  labourer  never  entered  into  tlie  imagi- 
nation of  any  human  being.  If  the  state  of  the  country  and 
the  habits  of  the  population  had  remained  what  they  were  vyhen 
George  the  Third  became  king,  I  could  agree  with  Mr,  Berke- 
ley, that  the  late  game  laws  formed  the  most  eflectual  code  for 
the  protection  of  game  which  could  be  devised.  Game  was 
contraband  except  to  the  privileged.  But  society  outgrew  the 
state  in  which  the  maintenance  of  such  privileges  was  possible  ; 
and  all  the  land  having  become  cultivated,  game,  if  kept  at  all, 
must  be  kept  on  tlie  cultivated  land  and  as  the  substitute  for 
other  stock.  The  changes  I  have  spoken  of  as  having  occurred 
since  17(30  have  taken  j)lace  gradually,  but  at  each  successive 
advance  in  culture  game  has  become  more  and  more  the  subject 
of  complaint  to  the  farmers,  and  of  temptation  to  the  labotu-ing 
classes.  Every  day  it  has  paitaken  less  of  the  chai'acter  of  wild 
animals.  And  where  farming  has  been  highest,  as  in  Norfolk, 
game  has  been  most  abundant,  and  has  created  the  greatest  ill- 
will  and  demorahzation.  Game  animals  j^reserved  on  the  cul- 
tivated land  soon  began  to  increase  prodigiously,  from  the  ample 
supplies  of  food  of  the  best  kind  constantly  within  their  reach. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  on  mere  wastes  and  forest  land  no  great  quantity 
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of  game  can  be  kept,  «s  for  instance  in  tlie  Now  Forest,  v ! 
though  completely  i»rotected,  there  is  very  little  game,  i  lu, 
was  mentioned  incidentally  by  John  Read — Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley's  reformed  poacher — who  in  giving  the  history  of  his 
life,  said  ho  had  been,  at  one  time,  a  tmf-cutter  in  the  New 
Forest,  and  he  was  asked,  "  Did  you  kill  any  deer  in  tJio  forest? 
Never  ;  I  never  killed  any  deer.  What  did  you  kill  there, 
then  ?  I  did  not  kill  anytliing.  No  hares,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ?     No;  t/tere  are  not  many  hares  there." 

In  fiM5t,  wherever  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  waste  or  forest  land 
hn-s  wished  to  adopt  tl'  "  > n  system  of  keeping  a  large  head 

of  game,  ho  has  invan  l  :  lud  it  necessary  to  break  up  and 
cultivate  a  portion  of  his  land,  in  order  to  provide  food  for 
greater  quantities  of  game  than  tlic  natural  produce  of  the  wild 
land  would  maintain.  That,  indeed,  is  the  most  favoin^ble  as- 
pect of  the  game  system,  for  it  is  far  more  common  for  a  land- 
lord to  establish  on  his  estate  plantations  and  covers  as  har- 
bours of  refuge  for  grime,  and  to  retain  them  in  his  own  hands  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  land  let  to  his  tenants.  This  is  little  short  of  a 
dehberate  robbery  of  tenants.  In  districts  where  good  fisurming 
is  not  tlie  rule,  the  best  farmers  are  always  the  first  to  com* 
plain  of  gHUic.  And  this  is  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  &ot, 
that  the  crops  of  .the  best  fiirmers  are  more  the  produce  of  their 
'    '  '' i uferior  oaltivators.     Itissai'I  Iv 

IS  "  may  fknn  against  the  gaii; 
which  simply  means  that  a  tenant  ou^t  to  expend  a  portion  of 
^  !^.  in  order  that  he  may 

.  -  ...  i.ji)6rtyfor  his  own  use. 

This  den  >  insolent  as  it  is  unjust;  and  is  one  which  no 

int^Oligent  prupiieior  would  make,  and  no  prudent  tenant  sub- 
mit to.  That  tlio  ultimate,  and  hot  very  distant  consequence  of 
tiio  publication  of  the  evidence  taken  by  Mr.  Blight's  Com- 
mittee will.  I  am  con\nncod,  be  the  abandonment  of  the  priotioo 
of  game  preserving  in  all  except  the  wilder  and  mdo'  diatrioto 
of  I'.n^'Iand,  and  p'rhnflRiu  moors  and  highlands  of  SooUand. 
This  must,  of  lie  tlie  act  of  the  several  owners  of  land. 

But  there  rati  r..  nn  '  '-  h. it.  the  immediate  raanltoftlus 
inquiry  will  be.  a  dema;^  lO  LegisUtarB  for  tho  ipMdj  lUw- 
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lition  of  all  special  laws  for  the  protection  of  game.  Certifi- 
cates, penalties  for  killing  game  out  of  season,  for  trespassing 
in  pursuit  of  game,  for  selling  game  with  or  without  a  license, 
for  possessing  instruments  for  destroying  game,  and  so  forth, 
must  at  once  and  for  ever  be  given  up.  The  law  of  trespass 
is  amj)ly  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  game  preserves,  so  far 
as  they  ought  to  he  or  can  be  protected ;  and  I  firmly  believe, 
that  any  serious  eftbrt  on  the  pait  of  the  landowners  to  main- 
tain the  game  laws  will  2)roduce  a  feeling  against  them  in  the 
rural  districts  which  will  be  anything  but  conducive  to  tlie  good 
order  of  society. 

It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  recapitulate  any  of  the  proofs 
offered  to  the  Committee  of  the  damage  to  farming  crops  caused 
by  game,  or  the  irritation  and  social  disorganization  it  produces. 
That  has  been  almost  admitted  by  the  presenters,  who  only 
ventm-ed  to  call  one  farmer  as  a  witness,  Mr.  George  Turner, 
called  for  the  special  purjoose  of  contradicting  Mr.  Hayward, 
and  he,  on  cross-examination,  veiy  much  strengthened  the 
case  against  the  game. 

Upon  all  other  points,  the  defence  of  the  game  preservers 
admitted  the  evil.  They  did  what  lawyers  term,  confessed  and 
avoided ;  that  is,  they  impliedly  admitted  some  demoralization, 
and  tried  to  avoid  the  consequent  condemnation  of  the  game 
system  to  which  every  right-minded  jierson  would  come,  by  say 
ing,  "  Witliout  this  system  landowners  will  not  reside  on  their 
estates  ;"  and  further,  they  asserted  that  the  demoralization  takes 
place  only  where  the  game  is  not  watched  by  a  sufficient  force  of 
keepers.  Without  offering  a  comment  on  the  first  plea,  I  must 
note  that  the  second  admits  the  inefficacy  of  the  game  laws 
without  watching ;  and  the  fair  conclusion,  even  on  the  game 
preservers'  showing,  is,  that  game  laws  are  wholly  unnecessary. 
What  the  Legislature  must,  and  will  be  forced  ultimately  by 
public  opinion  to  do,  is  to  withdraw  the  game  laws  and  leave 
the  game  preserving  proprietors  to  trust  to  their  own  vigilance 
for  preserving  then-  semi-wild  animals/' 

That  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation  whicb  the  elevation  of 
the  industrious  classes — now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  our  community — wdl  force  xv^on  the 
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owners  of  the  laud  iu  tliis  countn',  will,  ere  very  long,  induce 
them  to  abiUidoQ  the  barbarouH  practice  of  slaughtering  animals 
in  sport,  as  tliey  have  long  abandoned  to  the  lowest  of  the  low 
bear-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  so  fortli,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Besides,  tlie  full  ]>erception  of  all  the  bearings  of  the  question 
tlie  pubhcution  of  the  game  evidence  will  produce  amongst 
farmers  must  soon  operate  upon  the  landowners.  No  tenant 
farmer  who  has  the  game  on  his  farm  reserved  to  his  land- 
lord is  siifc.  His  propei'iy  may  any  day  bo  confiscated  at 
tlie  merely  capricious  will  of  another.  Even  if  the  landlord 
should  not  exercise  liis  legal  rights  in  a  way  to  be  injurious  to 
the  tenant,  there  is  still  no  security  for  tlie  tenant.  A  great  man 
may  visit  the  landlord,  and  remark  on  tlie  facility  with  which 
game  might  be  j)rt'served  ;  and  game  is  preservetl  accordingly. 
This  was  the  ca.se  of  Mr.  Bat«'^.  Or  the  landlord  may  ^ivc  uu 
the  game  to  his  son,  or  .let  i  nuo  hirer;  or  thi 

may  change  hands  by  death,  iubolvcucy,  or  some  other  incident 
on  the  landlord's  jmrt,  against  which  notliing  can  i)rotcct  tho 
tenant.  The  tenant  fanners  whoso  gtmie  has  been  reserved 
stand  on  the  brink  of  a  feorfiU  precipice.  Let  tlicm  look  to 
this  in  time,  for  tlie  fusliion  of  game  preserving  is  extending 
amongst  tho  proprietors  of  Umd,  while  the  necessity  of  higher 
farming  is  daily  becoming  more  imperative,  and  game  preserves 
are  inconsisa^nt  with  good  fanning.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  gone  tli rough  this  evidence  without  having  l)ccu  struck 
with  tlie  tone  and  bearing  of  tlie  gome  preserving  section  of  the 
landed  proprietors  towards  the  tenant  farmers  as  a  class.  From 
Uio  |M'rt  llippancy  of  Mr.  Villtlu>is,  die  game  renter, — whotidkod 
of  a  tenant  Jis  "  bumpti"  endeavouring  to  protect  his 

own   propiTty  from  game  ravages, — and  the  cool  anaertion  of 
Mr.  (iraniley  Berkeley,  that  farmers  always  attribute  to  fSfOi^ 
l()».ses  which  have   been    occasioned     by   bad  farming    and 
I'herio  ini]  to  tlic  more  guarded  statements  and 

,  .  us  of  L..  1  iJiartUngo  and  Salisbury,  there  runs 
through  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  game  presenren,  a  tone 
of  insolent  domination  towartls  the  teoaol  fuHMrs, — a  sort  of 
implied  claim  u>  deid  with  tlteni  »s  more  creatursa  of  liie  land- 
lords' will,  wliich  is  not  merely  offeusivo  to  tho  fiuiuors  as  • 
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body,  but  indicates  one  of  the  main  causes  of  that  comparative 
deficiency  of  entei'jmse  and  capital  for  Avhich  EngHsh  forming 
has  become  proverbial. 

What  man  of  skill  and  enterprise  would  attempt  to  make  a 
living  by  farming  with  the  possibility  of  the  game  on  his  farm 
being  let  to  a  Berkeley  or  a  Villebois?  or  subject  to  the  rat 
and  mole  catching  crotchets  of  a  Lord  Salisbury  ?  or  under 
the  timber  and  game  protecting  influence  of  a  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge  ? 

Land  in  the  hands  of  such  proprietors  as  preserve  game  is, 
so  far  as  regards  husbandry,  in  mortmain  ;  it  is  out  of  the  pale 
of  improvement.  Our  ancestors  became  jealous  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  land  in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  and  passed  many 
laws  to  check  it ;  but  the  monks  in  the  barbarous  ages  were  the 
patrons  of  husbandry,  they  gi'eatly  promoted  the  ai't,  and  their 
tenants  were  the  only  occupiers  of  land  in  the  middle  ages 
who  obtained  comfort  and  competence.  But  our  modern  game 
preservers,  who  sigh  for  obsolete  and  feudal  privileges,  al'e 
the  true  drags  on  the  advance  of  husbandry.  They  acquire 
or  retain  the  nominal  ownership  (for  in  most  instances 
a  lai'ge  portion  of  the  substance  belongs  to  mortgagees)  of 
vast  tracts  of  land  which  they  cannot  cultivate  themselves,  and 
will  induce  tenant  fanners  to  undertake  a  real  cultivation.  They 
have  hitherto,  by  means  of  the  com  laws,  contrived  to  keep 
then"  rents  higher  than  the  actual  state  of  farming  on  their 
estates  justified,  they  have  induced  tenants  "  to  farm  against 
the  game ;"  but  that  must  now  cease.  Prices  may  hence- 
forth be  exjDCCted,  in  ordinary  seasons,  to  be  moderate,  and 
the  farmer  will  only  succeed  by  growing  lai-ger  quantities 
than  formerly.  To  enable  him  to  do  so  he  must  be  relieved 
from  game;  first,  because  the  actual  damage  by  game  forms 
a  ruinous  obstacle  to  good  crops ;  secondly,  because  the 
state  of  dependence  in  which  game  preservers  find  it  necessary 
to  keep  then*  tenants,  must  prevent  that  complete  and  permanent 
possession  by  the  farmers  which  is  indispensable  to  high 
farming. 

Moreover,  farmers,  as  a  class,  should  strive  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  that  kind  of  semi-feudal  dependence  which  has 
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hitherto  too  miuh  characterized  Uie  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  England. 

In  the  ('vid.nce  before  the  Game  Committee  many  of  the 
fanner  witnetssts  uri'  fuuud  to  have  used  expressionu  of  this 
Bort :  "  T  have  always  desired  to  keep  game  enough  to  show 
the  landlord  luid  his  friends  a  fair  day's  sj)ort ;'  or,  "  I  don't 
object  to  a  moderate  preservation  of  game,"  and  so  forth  ;  but 
when  the  point  came  to  be  examined,  it  appeared  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  tenants  coidd  be  secured  against  what  they 
justly  called,  "  an  excessive  quantity  of  game,"  was  by  having 
tlie  entire  or  concurrent  interest  in  tlie  game.  They  niu.Ht 
retain  in  their  own  hands  tlie  power  of  preventing  excess,  and 
the  tenants  care  but  httle  about  the  game.  But  tliough  in  par- 
ticular cases  this  may  prevent  exorbitant  injun.',  tlie  only  real 
security  for  the  fanner  is  an  absolute  and  exclusive  right  to  the 
game,  that  ho  may  if  he  pleases  extirpate  it  as  he  woidd  other 
vermin.  The  whole  matter  is  m  the  hands  of  tlic  farmers,  for 
any  thing  like  a  general  resistance  on  their  part  to  the  reservation 
of  game  would  speedily  get  rid  of  the  whole  system.  There- 
fore it  is  tiiat  I  have  dwelt  emphatically  upon  this  part  of  the 
residts  of  tlie  evidence. 

But  tlie  other  conclusions  which  will  be  drawn  from  the  evi- 
dence are  such  as  must  influence  every  tliinking  mind.  Dio 
mainttmance  of  an  artificitd  property  by  law,  which  nobo<ly  n  • 
HjMM^ts,  is  impoUtie,  directly  and  incidentally  ;  and  the  evidence 
abundantly  proves  that  few  persons  of  any  class  deem  it  an 
offence  to  infringe  the  game  laws  whenever  it  suits  tlieir  conve- 
nience so  to  do.  Amongst  any,  except  the  labourers,  this  is  not, 
perhaps,  of  much  consequence,  tliough  no  wise  statesman  would 
uidiold  a  law  which  is  habitually  disregarded.  But  amongst 
tlie  working  classes  in  the  country  game  is  the  fertile  souroe.  rf 
misery,  demonili/.ation,  and  crime.  It  forms  at  onoethe  oama, 
the  incentive,  and  tlie  reward  of  mminal  conduct  The  labotinr 
thrown  occ.Lsioimny  out  of  work  by  the  low  fiurming  eanaed  by  • 
pitiu'.  is  itiuptod  by  tlio  preserves,  depredations  on  "mhkh  at 
lust  Ix'conio  his  main  resource. 

Mon  game  laws  have  very  matenaliy  produoed  the 

discredit  inch  the  adminlstratioii  of  law  by  jvttiem  of 
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the  peace  lias,  as  I  think,  deservedly  fallen.  I  do  not  say  they 
form  the  only  ground  of  public  aversion  to  amateur  justice,  for 
there  are  inherent  defects  in  om'  system  of  local  justice,  which, 
with  or  without  game  laws,  must  inevitably  lead  to  dissatisfac- 
tion. But  the  administration  of  the  game  laws  by  country  gen- 
tlemen has  led  the  community, — whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I 
leave  to  those  who  have  read  my  extracts  from  the  evidence  on 
the  point, — to  believe  that  justice  is  not  seldom  erroneously, 
and  that  it  is  not  always  impartially,  administered.  Of  the  apo- 
logies game  preservers  make  for  the  evils  they  occasion,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  both  true  and  courteous,  and  I 
therefore,  leave  them  to  each  reader's  consideration,  with  the 
single  observation,  that  no  laws  could  long  survive  such  defence 
as  that  made  by  the  game  i)reservers  on  this  Committee. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  few  remai'ks  without  calling  the  at- 
tention of  both  farmers  and  landlords  to  the  fact,  tliat  the  com- 
plete exposure  of  the  ciying  evils  of  the  game  system  and  its 
mischief  to  husbandry,  produced  by  this  Committee,  has  not 
been  made  by  the  pubUc  men  selected  by  the  landowners  and 
the  farmers  to  represent  their  interests  in  Parliament,  but 
by  the  representatives  of  the  toiling  artizans  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  Nay,  more,  whilst  tlie  noble  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen on  the  Committee,  who  are  most  connected  with  the 
section  of  politicians  arrogating  to  themselves  the  title  of 
"Farmers'  friends,"  were,  with  some  symptoms  oi hauteur  and 
scorn,  impugning  the  motives,  and  aflecting  to  disbelieve  the 
statements  of  the  intelligent  agricultural  witnesses,  the  cause 
of  agriculture  and  its  industrious  capitalists  and  labourers  was 
firmly,  steadily,  and  most  ably  supported  by  the  representatives 
of  Durham,  Wolverhampton,  and  Manchester.  The  farmers 
of  Great  Britain  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bright, 
Mr.  ViUiers,  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  personally  for  their  labours 
in  the  Game  Law  Committee,  and  further,  those  labours  may 
serve  to  prove  that  the  real  representatives  of  the  industrious 
employed  at  the  loom  and  the  forge,  can  more  truly  represent  the 
industry  of  the  plough  and  the  herd,  than  mere  temtorial 
representatives,  however  much  their  personal  interests  may  be 
bound  up  in  the  well-being  of  agriculture.    The  lesson  to  land- 
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fv.viiii- I  would  draw  liMiii  this  is,  tlialiC  llifv  m.  ah  [ -■rniaiifiiUy 
to  laiiiiilaiii  tlii-ir  influence  in  ili.'  iiiml  districts,  tla  y  lIln-^t  iairly 
and  fraiiklv  upheld  tlie  inti  r.  ^t--  (4'  runil  industry.  'l'li>'  t'.irini  rs 
uiij  also  luiidi  indi'lit'd  to  Jjmfil  1  l.iilirrK-n  and  Mi.  J'hilij' 
Pusov  i'ur  tlkir  iviil'  in'i'.  wliirfi  the  dmvnlall  of  Uie 

wysteni. 

^fr.  l*n^i'y'>  fsjd'ii'-'    im   p;!>-i!''nl;f!-.   i-  ;i  r,  .mj.lete  exposition 
ofli  \\li;chii  rvini,' inciiii-'i-ii-nt 

with  niooi  III  i'arniint,'  ;  aim  1  vminii'  v>  sav,  that  tho  tt'iiant 
funnriN  of  the  <ouiity  he  rri)r("»ents  onirht.  nt  the  next  election. 
t>'  In:!'!.  lilt  ir  •-rji-i- ot' his  ,  aLTririihin'c  in  thai  i\iilfii''0 

by  tlien*  unamnKJii.s  Vote  in   lii^  Li\uur  "      '    r 

puhlic  questions  whatever. 
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SPEECH   OF  JOHN  BRIGHT,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

Mr.  BRIGHT,  after  presenting  petitions  against  the  game  Uwg 
from  Horsham,  in  Sussex ;  from  Ahimouth  and  Alnwick,  signed 
by  farmers  and  landowners  ;  from  fanners  and  landowners  resident 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Severn ;  and  from  lUiislip,  in  Middlesex, 
signed  by  almost  every  occupier  of  land  in  the  parish,  said, — 

I  rise,  in  accordance  with  the  notice  I  have  given,  to  more  for  % 
select  committor'  to  inquire  into  the  o]K>rati(>n  of  the  ttunm  Imm. 
I  am  fully  s.-nsible  of  the  j:  "rtance  of  the  subi-  1 

how  mivb   if  is  likely  to  sir  its  not  Wing  in  t; 

of  SOI:  lemlx'r  of  the  r  m  myself     The  in 

of  til.  iiiust  Imj   felt   1  I  the  dcpp  intert^st  1  •. 

it  must  b»' my  af)ologj'  for  intio»luciug  it  :  1  hhv«' 

noticed  that  for  many  yrars  past,  a  very  <  imKr  <.f 

the  convirtit»ns,    particularly  at    petty    st»8sions,    in    n^*: 
counti«'s,  have  been  for  oHcncfs  aj^ainst  the  game  laws.     li 
and  thousands  of  jhtsous,  »-hii'(ly  of  the  labouring  classes,  hav« 
b«'«  n  tjn«'<l   and  iniprisoncd  for  these  otTtnccs ;    there  havi*   bi<ni 
111  ■'^t    violent  outrages,  and  encouiit<rs  of  tin-    most  f.nH'itms  «  hi 
r;ut<  r  iH'twcon  game-keepers  and  jMxich.rs,  tiidin"  "■  •  uu(<.  .,n,  •  •  . 
ill  the  death  of  one  paity  or  of  tin-  other;    in 

dread  sentence  of  the  law  has  ofttu    ln'«u   mil; <..,....... 4^ 

whose  giiilt  originat*^!  in  offi-ncts  ni^'uuist  tlie  tiame  laws.     It  is 

because  1  feel   a  deep  sy ''       •         '  tin-  jHwrn'^t  and  most 

liefencele^s  portion  of  tb  ■*  »l'  •  p  a  rexeri-nee  for 

the  sac  redness  of  human  iiii  ,  uin  1  ii'\n  ;e»k  the  iittetition  of  the 
House  to  the  subject  of  this  motion  I  iVel  quit.-  ^^lre,  that  iu»  wn- 
siderablo  number  of  the  memben  of  tbi«  Uouae  ctn  or  will  refuw 

a 
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to  accede  to  this  motion.  If  any  justification  for  bringing  it 
forward  were  needed,  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
repeated  instances  heretofore  of  the  appointment  of  committees  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  game  laws.  There  was  a  commit- 
tee of  this  House  in  1816,  another  in  1823,  and  one  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1828,  all  on  this  subject.  The  object  of  the 
committee  in  1816  appeared  to  be  to  abolish  the  then  existing 
qualification  for  killing  game,  and  to  enable  persons  to  qualify  by 
taking  out  a  taxed  certificate.  The  committees  of  1823  and  1828 
went  further,  and  recommended  that  the  sale  of  game  should  be 
allowed  by  law.  No  one,  however,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  real 
cause  of  the  ai)pointment  of  these  committees.  The  infractions  of 
the  game  laws,  the  prevalence  of  poaching,  the  violent  encounters 
between  gamekeepers  and  poachers,  could  no  longer  be  overlooked, 
and  it  was  hoped  some  remedy  for  these  evils  might  be  discovered. 
It  is  worth  while  to  follow  the  course  of  these  committees.  In 
1823  and  1828,  they  went  upon  the  assumption  that  if  the  sale  of 
game  were  legalised,  gentlemen  and  lords  of  manors  would  breed 
game  for  the  market,  and  so  take  the  trade  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
poachers.  The  committee  of  1823  examined  a  large  number  of 
potilterers  from  Leadenhall  market,  and  asked  them  if  the  pro- 
posed change  would  put  an  end  to  poaching.  The  poulterers,  being 
naturally  anxious  to  have  an  open  and  legitimate  trade,  recom- 
mended that  the  sale  of  game  should  be  legalized.  But  the  com- 
mittee were  warned  by  one  or  two  of  them,  more  honest  or  more 
intelligent  than  the  rest,  that  the  experiment,  as  a  means  of  put- 
ting down  poaching,  would  fail ;  that  the  rearing  of  game  would 
be  so  expensive  to  the  gentry,  that  the  poachers,  who  would  incur 
no  expense  but  the  risk  of  being  taken,  would  still  undersell  them 
in  the  market.  And  this  has  been  proved  to  be  correct.  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  were  adopted,  and  they  have 
signally  failed,  and  poaching  is  now  probably  more  prevalent  than 
ever,  and  this  I  consider  a  sufficient  ground  for  further  inquirj'. 
But  in  oi-der  to  strengthen  this  opinion  I  will,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  proceed  to  lay  before  it  some  desciiption  of  the  evils 
which  arise  from  the  game  laws  and  the  preservation  of  game. 
From  the  almost  universal  cry  which  has  been  raised  throughout  the 
kingdom  by  the  tenant  farmers,  I  shall  be  justified  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  branch  of  the  subject,  and  in 
endeavouring- to  lay  bare,  to  some  extent,  the  injury  inflicted  on 
"  the  farmers  by.  these  laws.  Some  objection  may  possibly  be  raised 
to  this  course ;  but,  considering  how  many  honourable  members 
are  landed  proprietors,  and  how  many  of  them  must  naturally 
have  a  very  strong  sympathy  with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  I 
trust  there  will  be  no  serious  objection  to  an  examination  of  this 
part  of  the  question ;  and,  in  connexion  with  it,  I  shall  trouble 
the  House  with  the  particulars  of  some  distinct  cases  of  damage. 
About  three  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Hampshire,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  several  farmers,  and  received  from  them 
many  facts  connected  with  this  question.     One  farmer  writes  to 
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me  saying,  "  I  have  twelve  acres  of  wheat  complet<"ly  spoilwd, 
ploughed  up  and  sown  with  barley,  the  loss  upon  which,  with 
the  extra  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  seed,  and  the  difference  io  the 

value  of  tile  two  crops,  1  calculate  at £45     0     0 

32  acres  moi-e  injured  to  the  extent  of  6  bushels  per 

acre 

20  acres  of  vetches  destroy . 
14  acres  of  young  sainfoin 


O  1 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

£•404 

0 

0" 

a  tenant 

of* 

■  ' 

V-J 

that 

u\e 

1  up 

ITie  total  loss  he  had  sustaiiuci  m  ow  year  whs  . 
(Cries  of  "  Oh,  oh  !")  The  farmer  1  speak  of  is 
member  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  n 
if  the  committee  I  now  ask  for  is  gninted,  ho  will 
and  give  evidence,  and  tell  them  all  he  knows  ul  tiie  s 
Anotlier  case,  from  the  same  neiglibourhood,  is  that  of  a  : 
who  gave  me  the  particulars  1  am  about  to  state  to  the  1 
"  He  farmed  (3(K)  acres  of  Intid — In'  had  one  held  of  70  acr^ 

ning  along   a   presene   b- '  ;«>  ."     I  shall  be 

to  give  the  name  to  any  ;  m  in  private,  but  the    i 

will  see  the  desirableness  and  nccewiiy  of  my  not   mentioning 
names  unless  1  have  special  permission  to  do  so.     '*  For  tin.  t? 
years,"  tlie  account  continued,   "he  had  i*50  annual  dam 
this  one  field,  and   would    as    soon  have  kept  50  sheep  r 
loose  on  his  whole  farm  a.stlie  game  from  this  preserve.     He  I  •     ui 

t4)  trap  them,  his  lease  allowing  him  to  kill  rabbits,  and  «l' 

of  the  farm  not  caring  for  the  hares.  Going  down  on«- 
found  a  live  hare  in  the  trap.  Ho  took  it  up,  and  gave  u  .•-  ...-  ...^^ 
on  the  spot.  A  watcher,  lying  down  in  'the  cover,  heard  the  hare 
Hi|ueak,  summoned  him.  and  he  was  fined  50s.,  and  costs  7s.  Od. 
He  then  took  out  a  license,  and  for  six  months  trapi>ed  50  rabbita 
and  tiH  hares  per  month.  After  that  he  bought  tra|>8  hj  the  grcMW, 
anil  had  'ii  set  at  a  time  ;  but  the  gamekeei)erH  invariably  entered 
his  land  and  stole  tluui.  When  in  turnips  the  shepherd  tamed 
up  the  turnips  at  night,  and  iti  the  morning  tliere  was  scarcely  one 
that  was  not  half  eaten  by  the  rabbits.  Hares  eat  tlio  young  com 
in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  new  shoots  coming  up  df>  not  ripen 
with  the  rest,  so  that  the  tliriLshing  machine  will   t  li 

the  unri|)f  praiii,   iiii<l  what  does  come  out  is  sii>  •' 

(chicken  orates  the  general  average,  u:  > 

l>e  estini  ,^.  to  3s.  per  quarter,     lian^  r 

racks,  Mometunt>N  the  whole  length  of  tlie  fiel 
wide:  hares  feed  during  the  winter  by  biting  '  u. 
clover.  and  tliis  ii\iur«;s  tlie  grass  for  the  eoming  •>! 

mer,  and  the  hay  cmp.     Five  years' damage  on  h.      

very  lowest  cost  was   C^iH).  iu>twithst4inding  Uie  muub(*r  of 

he  httil  destroy««tl."     And  then  he  Hpeabt  of  the  iUwi"  'i'*    - 

creaUvl  Wtween  u-nant^*  and  landownert,  and  betw- 

and  gamekee{)ers.     The  latter  are  spies  upon  tbe  t 

a  nuiititude  of  cases  the  farmei-s  have  to  bribe  tl  ■•* 

sute  of  things  is  not  oonlined  to  one  coun'  o 
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farmer,  a  tenant  of  an  honourable  member  of  this  House,  writes 
me  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  and  says,  "  I  rent  a  farm  of 
about  85  Scotch  acres,  and  on  this  small  farm  I  am  sure  I  am  £60 
the  worse  for  game  yearly.  Last  year  in  a  field  of  turnips  of  about 
five  acres  there  were  three  acres  almost  totally  desti'oyed.  This 
year  I  should  have  been  worse,  but  after  I  had  upwards  of  two  acres 
almost  totally  destroyed,  I  called  three  respectable  men  to  value 
the  turaips.  in  order  to  make  the  pi'oprietor  pay  for  them,  and  then 
wag  obliged  to  carry  the  remainder  off  the  field  to  secure  them  from 
being  eaten  up.  If  turnips  are  thus  destroyed,  what  must  be  the 
case  with  wheat,'oats,  and  barley  ?  I  could  furnish  you  with  state- 
ments similar  to  this  from  a  great  many  farmers  in  this  neighbour- 
hood." The  next  case  I  shall  submit  to  the  House  is  from  the 
county  of  Chester.  It  is  taken  from  the  Stochjjort  Advertiser,  a 
newspaper  which  does  not  generally  sympathise  Avith  me  upon  any 
subject.  The  writer,  speaking  of  hares  and  rabbits,  says,  "The 
breed  of  these  animals,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  encouraged 
in  some  parts  of  this  country,  is  beginning  to  excite  public  sympathy 
towards  those  who  are  really  suffering.  On  one  estate,  but  a  few 
miles  from  here,  300  brace  of  rabbits  are  destroyed  weekly,  besides 
a  large  number  of  hares  ;  and  when  it  is  moreover  told  that  they 
are  carried  to  the  nearest  market,  and  made  a  large  profit  of  by  the 
owner  of  the  estate,  it  is  no  wonder  that  public  sympathy  has  been 
enlisted,  and  particularly  so  when  several  of  the  tenants  have  been 
obliged  to  quit,  their  farms  because  of  the  destniction  created  by  the 
game  without  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss."  The  honourable 
member  for  North  Cheshire  will  easily  discover  to  what  estate  this 
refers.  It  is  the  estate  of  a  young  gentleman,  and  a  young  magis- 
trate of  the  county ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  know  that  at  the 
present  time  some  of  his  farms  are  unoccupied,  because  they  are 
overran  by  game,  and  their  produce  almost  entirely  destroyed.  It 
appears  then,  that  this  system  is  not  confined  to  one  county,  but 
is  found  to  prevail  over  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom.  Another 
case  is  from  a  farmer  near  Clare,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  who 
says,  "The  loss  of  the  farmer  often  amounts  to  more  than  his 
rent ;  and  his  inability  to  employ  the  necessary  labour  for  his 
occui>ation  causes  a  turbulent  discontented  spirit  to  exist  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed ;  as  witness  our  late  incendiary 
fires.  The  great  increase  of  the  county  rates  in  Suffolk  is  traceable 
to  the  same  cause.  In  casting  my  eye  over  the  Suffolk  newspapers 
of  last  week,  I  find  more  than  half  the  convictions  are  under  the 
game  laws.  Many  tenants  in  —. —  parish  are  in  a  state  of  insol- 
vency, and  this  solely  from  the  damage  done  by  game.  I  know 
them  to  be  steady,  honest,  and  industrious  men,  but  whenever  com- 
plaint is  made  they  are  told  they  may  leave  their  occupations  • 
if  they  like.  I  have  noticed  where  game  is  most  tenaciously  pre- 
served, in  that  neighbourhood  have  been  most  incendiary  fires. 
My  brother  occupies  a  farm  at  Lawshall,  and  he  tells  me  that  the 
injury  done  to  him  by  game'  on  less  than  100  acres  was  at  least 
J650.     He  is  obliged  to  take  out  a  game  license  to  prevent  a  greater 
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iiyury."  Another  case  is  from  Sussex.  It  is  extracted  from  a 
newspaper  published  in  that  county,  *and  is  from  Mr.  Havward, 
of  Marshall's  farm,  near  Marcsfield,  Sussex.  He  says  that,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  great  damage  he  had  su.stained  frrtm  gauie. 
he  had  written  three  letters  to  his  landlord,  but,  ha\ing  n-ccived 
no  answer,  lie  published  the  letters  in  the  newspaper.  He  says 
he  had  divided  his  land  into  the  most  damaged  side,  and  the 
bfst  side.  On  the  best  side  about  IH^  acres  produced  S'il 
bushels,  whilst  «m  the  bUier  side,  about  14  acres  3  roods  pn»duced 
only  XiS  bushels  ;  and  that  the  damage  computed  by  a  eompetent 
valuer,  was  i'l  ;J9  lis.,  for  which  he  had  not  re<'eived  a  farthing  com- 
pensation. I  have  also  an  extract  from  a  sj)eech  of  Mr.  T.  C. 
IJeasley,  (whose  farming  the  Duke  of  Rutland  upon  one  occa- 
sion greatly  eulogized.)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Waltham  Agricultural 
Society,  as  reported  in  the  Worcester  Herald,  in  which  lie  says, 
"  That  some  estates  he  had  seen  were  a  disgrace  to  the  proprietors  ; 
he  had  recently  counted  in  one  field  as  many  as  83  hares,  and  to 
keep  these  was  equivalent  to  the  support  of  ^3  sheep.  For  his  part, 
he  would  not  keep  them  for  any  landlord  in  existence ;  and  he  would 
ask  whether  it  was  common  honesty  to  expect  any  man  to  keep 
that  quantity  of  game  for  his  landlord  ?"  I  am  not  a  fanner, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  the  abstruse 
jwints  of  agriculture;  but  1  mk  for  a  committee,  and  if  it  is 
grantfd  me,  I  shall  bo  able  to  bring  forward  evidence  which  no  man 
can  dispute,  of  facts  more  extraoitlinary  tlian  those  I  have  now 
mentioned,  and  which  I  l)elieve  to  b<'  true  and  undeniable.  The 
county  of  Buckingham  affords  a  strong  caae,  and  to  show  how 
enormous  is  the  dfstniction  of  produce  in  that  county  by  game, 
J  may  refer  to  a  sjK'och  delivert-d  by  Sir  Hany  Verney,  a  magis- 
trate of  the  county,  at  a  meeting  of  niagiHtrates,  as  n'(»orte<l  in  the 
Aylethnnj  Xrtct  of  the  10th  of  October,  1844.  I  understand  from 
gentlemen  of  all  parties,  that  Sir  Harry  Vemey  is  not  a  man 
likely  tous«'  exaggerated  language,  or  to  make  statements  that  can- 
not bo  substantiated  ;  and  in  the  speech  to  which  1  refer,  he  says, 
*'  Some  occupiers  wen?  especially  iiyured  bv  the  game  pre- 
serves. Those  who  held  land  in  districts  w^ero  game  was  in 
great  abundance,  and  where,  consequently,  the  U»mptation  to 
poaching  was  k<>  great  as  not  to  be  resisted,  baa  esp<viftl 
reaKon  to.  complain  of  the  o]H<ration  of  tly  game  laws.  He  iiud 
been  infonned  on  good  authority,  that  the  deatniotion  occasioned 
by  game  amounted  to  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  whole  crop.  (A 
voice,  "In  Bucks.")     Yes;  there  wcr-  '    >  in  this  county  in 

which  one-fourth  of  the  crops  was  (.  .  by  game.     Ni>r  was 

tlmt  iUl  of  which  the  farmer  had  to  conipliuu  ;  for,  Wside*  this  seri- 
ous loss,  he  hatl  the  inoreastnl  rounty  rates  to  pay.  and  to  ket'p  the 
poaclier's  wife  and  family  in  the  union  |Kx>rhouse  whilst  he  lay  in 
gaol.  The  fannerM,  in  fact,  wrrr  mndf  to  pay  towards  the  preser- 
vation of  that  they  most  wi-1  '  stroyed."  At  that 
meeting  a  uuMuorial  to  the  (j  '  was  rvcommended. 
but  it  was  rejected  by  the  miyority  ot  •..»  there  asaembled. 
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A  striking  fact  stated  in  that  memorial  was,  that,  in  1843,  539  per- 
sons were  committed  to  the  count}' gaol,  of  which  number  196  were 
for  offences  against  the  game  laws.  (Hear,  hear.)  Those^ffenders 
were  sent  to  prison,  maintained  there  at  the  expense  of  the  county, 
and  their  families  were  supported  by  their  respective  parishes. 
These  are  the  cases  I  wish  to  submit  in  connexion  Avith  this  part 
of  the  subject ;  but  I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  have  letters 
which  it  would  take  many  hours  to  read  over,  detailing  similar 
ravages  by  game,  and  some,  from  persons  whose  veracity  is  not  to 
be  disputed,  are  so  remarkable,  that  I  dare  not  read  them  now, 
because  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  generally  believed.  lam 
prepared  to  expect  that,  if  any  hon.  member  thinks  fit  to  oppose 
the  motion  now  before  the  House,  he  will  tell  me  the  landowners 
have  a  right  to  keep  game  upon  their  land.  I  will  not  deny  that 
they  have  this  right ;  I  have  •  no  wish  to  interfere  in  the  smallest 
degree  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  whatever  injury  may  be 
done  in  particular  cases  ;  for  even  partial  ravages  by  game,  or  occa- 
sional infractions  of  the  law,  are  perhaps  less  injurious  than  any  real 
or  serious,  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property.  But  it  is  surely  not 
just  that  any  man  should  exercise  those  rights  so  that  they  be- 
come a  grievance  and  a  wrong  to  his  neighboui's  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  Besides,  the  landowners  should  recollect  that  they  do 
not  keep  the  game  on  their  own  land,  or  on  land  in  their  occupation. 
A  tenant-farmer  who  spoke  at  a  meeting  at  Aylesbury  said,  he 
should  be  glad  if  landowners  would  really  keep  their  game  ;  but,  if 
they  had  parks  or  lands  of  their  own,  there  were  holes  and  out- 
lets by  which  the  game  came  out  to  prey  upon  the  proj^erty  of 
others,  and  on  that  ground  he  thought  the  hardship  very  great  upon 
the  occupiers  thus  injured.  In  one  of  the  cases  I  have  referred  to, 
in  Hampshire,  the  farmer  told  me  that  his  landlord  allowed  him 
by  a  covenant  in  his  lease  to  kill  rabbits,  and  had  no  objection  to 
his  killing  hares  ;  but  that  on  the  adjoining  property  a  large  quan- 
tity of  game  was  preserved,  and,  to  save  his  own  produce,  he  was 
compelled  to  take  out  a  certificate  that  he  might  destroy  them ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  the  time  and  attention  he  devoted  to  it, 
he  could  not  prevent  very  great  injury  to  his  farm.  But  there  is 
another  question  which  landowners  ought  to  consider ;  and  here  I 
beg  distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  I  have  no  intention  to  bring 
forward  any  debateabVi  subject  which  may  lead  to  any  discussion 
Bot  immediately  connected  with  the  question  before  the  House. 
At  the  same  time,  I  feel  that  the  public  have  a  great  interest  in  this 
question.  It  is  notorious  that  the  destiTiction  of  grain  by  game 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  to  an  enormous  amount ;  I  believe 
it  to  be  very  much  beyond  what  is  generally  supposed,  but  its  true 
amount  unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Now,  the 
landowners  have,  for  reasona  which  some  may  think  sound,  taken 
upon  themselves  the  duty  of  providing  food  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  Honourable  members  know  my  opinions  on  this  point, 
but,  without  here  discussing  whether  the  system  ^they  have  pursued 
be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  a  system  upheld  in  this  House,  and  in  favour 
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with  »  majoriry  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country.  These 
p  "m  taken  upon  thorastlves  to  be,  and  have  con- 

.  purveyors-general  to  th*;  people  of  (irtat  Bri- 
'  uJ.     Now,  if  there  be   a  comjjloint  on  th»'  pan  of  a 

'  if  our  |>opulation,  that  in  some  years  they  havp  an 

it  supply  of  foo<l  from  the  partial  failure  of  the  har\     •. 
I  a  rij*lit  to  represent  to  the  landed  proprietors  that  lii'  v 

feel  it  a  hardship  to  be  prevented  going  to  other  countries  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  food  ;  and  that  the  landed  proprietors  in  almost 
every  county  of  the  kingdom,  maintain  on  their  estates  large  quan- 
tities of  game,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  amusement,  by 
which  a  very  considerable'  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  is 
destroyed,  and  the  scarcity  of  food  is  greatly  increased  and  aggra- 
vated.    It  may  be  urged,  also,  if  any  honourable  member  oppose 
this  motion,  that  my  sympathy  with  the  farmer  is  beside  the  q';  ~ 
tion, — that  fanners  make  contracts  with  their  landlords,  and  r 
stand  the  con«5equence8  of  their  bargains.  I  admit  tliey  make  these 
contracts,  and  1  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  them  ;  but  there  is 
no  landed  proprietor  in  this  House  who  is  not  conscious  of  the 
fact,  that  there  is  at  this  moment,  auJ  has  been  for  many  yean* 
past,  a  comi)etition  for  land  so  fierce  and  merciless  in  its  oir- 
tion  upon  the  tenant-farmers,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  sai  i   • 
!  i"  the  bargain.    And  if  they  do  contract  with  the  lan<'. 

I  tn  liiin  the  right  of  the  game,  how  do  they  know  th:i 

tiuaiiiity  r.  s.rved  upon  the  farm  at  the  time  of  the  bar- 

gain will  i  nust'd?     It  might  be  a  moderate  quantity  then; 

but  the  landlord  may  sell  tlie  shooting  to  a  third  party,  who  has 
no  a^nne.xion  with,  and  no  sympathy  for  the  farmer;  au»l  t]ii>  tliird 
party  may  preseno  the  game  until  that,  which  was  an  ' 
evil  to  begin  with,  beoomes  a  calamity  ruinous  to  tlu 
so  that  all  his  capital  and  laborur  may  be  unable  to  bring  him  u 
fair  return  for  the  undertaking  in  which  be  is  engaged,     f  <    •• 
tliis  point  I  ftH'I  that   I  have  strong  grounds  of  appeal  t  > 
memU'rs  of  this  House.    There  have  been  corrr'  •■•       -     lin^ 
session  began,  of  distress  amMig  the  fiumers  in  .  and 

deputations  have  waited  upon  tne  ri(^t  honourauie  uaronei  at  thu 
head  of  tlie  government,  to  ask  him  to  consider  that  distxeas.  A 
III  tion  is  at  this  m  ti  the  booksof  the  House  for  some  pro- 

j     :  t  ion  whereby  :  <>sed  reduction  in  taxation  may  x/ioi 

r  that  ^me  other  reduction  may  be  made  whirh 
•  aiTord  more  relief  to  tiba  tmant-Cinner.     Hut  1 
ai>k  thu  lauJi  -r  it  is  not  possible  to  give  their 

tenant*  great  relief,  by  abandoning  Vm  most 

r  tenants  when  they 
<  thing  upon  it.  anil 
the  s  ot  t^i  leir  land  diaU  produce?    I 

will  Me    nieiiii  '    T   have  luNurd   horn  some 

fanners.  Just  before  coming  up  f  y  at  the  oomini  ^ 

ment  of  the  session,  1  met  with  l>ectaUe  and  inu.ih 

gent  fanner  from  Lincolnshire.     We  tint  ducussed  the  qooi^n 
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of  the  corn  law,  and  on  that  we  ditfered  as  \ndely  as  possible ; 
■we  then  touched  upon  the  subject  of  game.  I  asked  that 
farmer  this  question :  "  You  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  would  be  hurtful  to  the  farmer;  now,  assuming,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  you  are  right,  and  that  you  admit 
that  game  presening  is  injurious  to  the  farmer,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  abolition  of  the  game  laws  would  be  a  fair  compen- 
sation for  any  injury  he  might  receive  by  the  abolition  of  the  com 
laws?"  His  answer  was,  "  That  would  make  veiy  little  diflerence 
on  the  estate  Avhere  my  farm  is,  because  there  is  very  little  game 
there ;  but,  where  game  is  preserved  to  any  great  extent,  I  do  think 
the  abolition  of  the  game  laws  would  be  a  full  compensation  for 
any  evils  that  may  result  from  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  and  the 
establishment  of  free  trade."  I  conversed  with  a  farmer  from 
Hampshire,  in  a  free  and  friendly  spirit,  and  I  find  of  late  that 
the  farmers  view  these  questions  in  a  more  rational  light  than 
before,  and  that  they  do  not  think  men  in  this  House  who  differ 
from  them  in  opinion  are,  therefore,  hostile  to  their  interests.  This 
farmer  told  mo  that  his  fear  of  free  trade  was  so  great  that  he  hardly 
durst  give  an  opinion  ;  but  that,  if  he  knew  free  trade  to  be  inevit- 
able, liis  fears  would  be  greatly  mitigated  if  he  knew  that  game  pre- 
serving was  at  the  same  time  to  come  to  an  end.  I  have  found 
this  opinion  general  among  farmers  ;  and,  although  it  is  not  my 
duty  here  to  dwell  more  on  that  point,  yet  I  do  recommend  to  hon. 
members  who  are  sincerely  anxious  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
farmers,  and  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  to  limit,  at 
an}'  rate,  if  they  will  not  give  up,  the  enjoyments  of  the  chase,  for 
the  sake  of  that  large,  and  most  honourable,  and  most  useful,  and, 
in  many  cases,  very  suflfering,  class  of  the  people  who  are  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  (Cheei's.)  I  pass  now  to  another 
class  who  have  often  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  hon.  gentlemen  in 
this  House — those  who  are  holdei's  of  allotments ;  and  if  the  noblo 
lord  the  member  for  Doi-setshire  and  the  hon.  member  for  Hert- 
ford are  in  their  places,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  have  their  sym- 
pathy. I  will  first  mention  the  case  of  W.  E.,  of  IVlidhurst,  in 
Sussex,  as  I  received  it  from  an  informant : — "  W.  E.  told  me,  and 
on  a  subsequent  day  showed  me,  that  his  allotment  was  at  best  of 
little  value  to  him.  It  was  part  of  a  small  field,  situated  with  plan- 
tations full  of  game  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  a  heath,  on  which  the 
game  was  also  preserved,  on  the  fourth  side  of  it.  Evei^thing  which 
he  sowed  or  planted  upon  it  was  eaten  up  by  the  game,  save  his 
potatoes,  and  they  were  also  destroyed,  less  or  more.  I  myself 
counted  60  and  odd  rabbit  holes,  mostly  made  by  young  rabbits 
learning  to  excavate,"  (Laughter,)  "  as  young  rabbits  do,  among  the 
potatoes.  He  had  sown  peas,  expecting  a  few  dinners  from  them, 
■with  a  bit  of  bacon,  in  the  summer ;  buLlie  only  had  in  all  about  a 
gallon,  where  he  should  have  had  at  least  a  bushel.  This  was 
entirely  the  result  of  the  game.  He  had  tried,  both  last  year  and 
this,  to  get  some  turnips  and  greens  for  the  winter:  ever}' blade 
went  to  the  rabbits.    All  his  neighbours  were  in  the  sajne  predica- 
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ment,  less  or  more.  This  land  was  rented  from  Colonel  Wyndham, 
nf  Pt'twortli,  and  the  game  was  his  game  and  two  other  gentlemen's. 
In  Midhurst  we  have  about  50  allotments,  and  1  have  frequently 
heard  the  tenants  complain  of  damage  done  them  by  hares  and 
rabbits,  although  not  to  any  great  extent ;  but  in  most  cases  they 
are  afraid  to  say  much,  for  fear  of  otfending."  Another  communi- 
cation I  have  is  from  the  coimty  of  Suffolk,  from  a  respectable  far- 
mer in  the  neighbourhood" of  Clare.  He  says,  "  In  one  of  the  cases 
referred  to  in  my  last  letter  (Bruce  s),  iY\^  loss  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  20s.  I  include  the  damage  done  to  his  barley  crop  as 
well  as  the  wheat.  This  is  more  tlian  his  earnings  for  two  weeks, 
and  more  than  the  rent  of  the  whole  of  his  land.  The  other  case 
ii:  1  by  me,  but  with  no  name,  being  a  cottage  tenant  of  the 

<^  'n'er,  is  considerably  worse  ;  he  had  a  worse  crop,  inde- 

])<  iid(  ntly  of  which  ln^  sowed  his  land  three  times  to  insure  a  plant, 
tlif  giuiu  having  lH?en  eaten  by  the  pheasants  after  it  was  sown,  and 
that  which  escaped  was  eaten  by  the  hares  when  it  got  above  ground, 
and  tlif*  few  heads  that  came  to  maturity  were  cut  off  with  a  knife, 

•  ■nough  to  employ  a  sickle."  I  would  ask,  then,  in  all 
^  ->,  the  attention  of  hoif.  gentlemen  to  this  portion  of  the 

question,  as  U-ing  important  indeed.  There  are  parties  in  this 
country  who  have  judged  harshly  of  me  and  others  with  whom  I 
act,  becau.se  we  have  not  hurriedly  and  enthusiastically  advocated 
the  system  of  allotments.  We  are  of  opinion,  as  all  men  must  be, 
that  it  is  of  very  great  consequence  to  the  agricultural  labourer 
to  have  a  nice  garden  about  his  cottage.  In  a  moral  point  of 
view  it  is  worth  half  the  ftolice  of  tlie  district.  I  think  every  owner 
of  land  sliould.  if  j>ossible,  give  to  every  labourer  on  his  t>state  as 
much  land  as  will  provide  him  amusement  and  employment,  and  pro- 
vide his  family  with  some  articles  of  ftxxl.  Hut  imagine  the  case  of  m 
liilx)urer.  who  gets  up  by  sunrise,  two  hours  earlier  than  his  osnal 
time,  in  order  to  devote  them.  U'fore  he  goes  to  work,  in  his  garden. 
lie  works  witli  glatlness  and  hope.  He  returns  from  his  daily  toil, 
and  again  lalKiurson  his  allotment,  while  duringthedny,  i)erhaps.hi8 
wiff  Hjtd  ('luldren  have  Urn  p«^rfonning  there  such  ser\icea  as  are 
<  with  tht'ir  skill  ni  'tlj.     Hut  when  what  he  has 

^  us  to  ap])ear  al>ove  ;  .t  is  devoured!  by  the  game  of 

buiu«>  laige  lauded  proprietor,  \vho.  standing  on  an  eminence  in  the 
cfinntn-.  cannot  M-e  the  extent  of  his  estates,  so  boandksm 
1  dicliire  I    do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  maj  man  who 

M  ttiat  his  game  does  this  cruel  and  extensive  mischief, 
i1  )  I  M<1  ilamping  the  energies  of  the  honest  and 
II-!--  111.  111.  1,  and  yet  is  indifferent  sbout  the  matter. 
(Che«rs.)  Hut  in  speaking  of  laboun*rs.  there  is  another  important 
(onnideration.  All  famient  agree,  and  I  tliink  all  landowners  who 
honestly  s|)eak  out  will  say  so  too,  that  the  prewr^ation  of  game 
is  most  iigurious  to  agriculture,  as  a  pursuit.  I  sneak  not 
with  re«|)«?ct  to  farmem,  but  as  to  the  cultnation  of  the  land.  A 
tanner  came  to  mc  tlie  other  moniiug  witli  the  petition  from  Roiso 
lip,  in  this  county,  which  I  have  presented  to  tlie  Hooae  thia 
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evening,  and  which  is  signed  by  nearly  eveiy  farmer  in  the  parish, 
every  one  occupiers  in  the  parish.  The  farmer  told  me  that  though 
the  parish  contained  7,000  acres  of  land,  not  more  than  about  100 
labourers  are  employed  in  agriculture ;  and  that  game  is  presen'ed 
to  a  great  extent.  He  gave  me  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  that 
parish  for  the  prosecution  of  poachers,  for  three  or  four  years  back ; 
and  here  let  me  obser\'e,  that  in  the  returns  presented  last  session  to 
this  House,  no  return  was  made  for  Middlesex,  as  far  as  petty 
sessions  are  concerned.  Erom  this  statement,  and  from  the  state- 
ments made  by  all  parties,  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  :  that  where 
there  is  rigid  game  preserving,  there  cannot  well  be  good  farming, 
and  if  not  good  farming,  there  cannot  be  that  reasonable  amount 
of  labour  for  the  labourers  which  they  have  a  right  lo  expect, 
and  which  it  is  necessary  they  should  have.  (Cheers.)  If  I  were  a 
landed  proprietor,  seeing  labourers  growing  up  around  my  pi'operty, 
there  is  nothing  I  would  seek  to  advance  more  than  measures  to 
give  them  greater  employment  and  remuneration,  so  as  to  increase 
their  physical  comforts;  for  upon  that  foundation  alone  can  be 
built  up  any  moral  education  or  religious  improvement  whatever. 
(Cheers.)  And  when  we  bear  in  fhind  what  took  place  in  Suffolk 
last  year,  and  in  Wales  some  time  ago,  and  what  has  periodically 
spread  through  almost  all  the  southern  counties  in  England,  I 
think  all  owners  of  property,  and  all  owners  of  common  sense,  should 
endeavour  to  discover  whether  this  proposition,  or  what  may  come 
from  this  proposition,  I  am  now  submitting  to  the  House,  might 
not  do  something  to  obviate  and  remedy  many  of  those  evils 
the  inral  districts  are  suffering  under.  Speaking  again  of  the 
labourers'  condition,  I  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
executive  part  of  the  law,  i.  e.,  to  its  administration.  We  were 
given  to  understand  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  at  the  end  of  last  session,  that  attention  would  be 
given  to  the  hardships  endured  by  persons  coming  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  game  act,  and  that  he  was  sending  instructions  to  magis- 
trates throughout  the  country  that  they  might  administer  the  law 
with  a  little  more  of  mercy.  I  have  a  few  cases  which  must  indeed 
be  pretty  well  known.  But  where  I  bring  one  case  I  could  easily  have 
brought  a  hundred  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  or  for  establish- 
ing the  gi'ound  on  which  1  plead  for  an  inquiry  into  it.  The 
Leicester  Mercunj  of  March  2, 1844,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  petty  sessions,  held  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Feb. 
24th : — "  Magistrate's,  W.  W.  Abney  and  E.  G.  Cresswell. — William 
Edwards,  Thomas  Edwards,  jun.,  and  John  Fairbrother,  all  of 
Worthington,  charged  by  W.  Peters,  gamekeeper  to  Earl  Ferrers, 
with  having  used  a  net  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  October  last,  not 
having  a  game  certificate.  The  parties  absconded  shortly  after  the 
offence,  and  were  not  taken  till  the  17th  inst.  They  w^ere  each 
fined  £5  and  costs,  and  in  default  of  immediate  payment,  sentenced 
to  three  months'  hard  labour.  They  were  then  charged  with  the 
Sunday  offence,  and  fined  £-5  and  costs,  and  in  default  of  payment 
three  months'  imprisonment.    William  and  Thomas  Edwards  were 
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then  charged  with  tres|>ftS8  in  search  of  game  on  the  same  day,  and 
fined  40s.,  and  in  default  of  payment  to  two  months'  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour.  William  Edwards  and  John  Fairbrother  were 
then  charged  with  an  assault  on  Peters,  fined  £5,  and  in  default  of 
payment  two  months'  imprisonment."  In  this  case,  then,  these  three 
persons,  one  l)eing  a  boy,  for  going  out  on  a  Sunday  with  a  net  or  a 
snare,  were  thus  severely  dealt  with.  Surely  it  was  not  an  over- 
whelming ofi'tiu^.  One  would  have  imagined  that  a  magistrate  would 
have  looked  at  their  condition  in  life,  and  the  degree  of  their  intelli- 
gence, and  have  pronounced  a  lenient  and  merciful  sentence.  But 
no.  the  very  worst  and  most  stringent  powers  of  the  law  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  them ;  and  ten  months'  imprisonment  and  hard  labour 
wrrr  iiilHctc'l  upon  these  unfortunate  persons,  for  this  single 
otV.iK  (■  (if  ^'(iiiif^  out  on  a  Sunday  with  a  net  in  search  of  game. 
'l"k<Te  is  another  case,  which  is  no  doubt  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House.  It  is  that  of  Lawrence  Eboni.  in  the  county  of  Buck- 
mi,')  iim,  in  September  last.  The  report  states  that  the  watchers  of 
til'  Kev.  G.  Chetwo<le  saw  him  kneel  to  untie  a  snare.  No  snare 
was  found,  though  the  man  was  immediately  seized,  therefore  there 
was  no  proof  that  there  was  a  snare  there  at  all.  The  gamekeeper 
heli«?vcd  it  was  his  first  offence.  The  man  had  a  family  of  four 
children,  one  of  whom  was  an  infant.  He  had  had  thirteen  chil- 
dren. He  had  d(me  only  ten  days'  work  during  the  past  month, 
and  was  in  great  distress.  His  children  had  not  a  bit  of  bread 
to  eat.  Mr.  Stone,  the  magistrate,  (a  most  appropriate  name, 
for  it  required  a  heart  of  stone  to  take  the  course  he  did,)  said  he 
WHS  liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  but  as  it  was  his  first 
<  IT.  lire,  he  should  give  him  only  six  weeks  and  hard  labour;  order- 
in;,'  him  also  to  find  sureties,  himself  in  i'l<».  and  two  others 
of  i'J)  each,  or  be  further  imprisoned  for  six  months !  This 
took  place  at  the  .-Vshendon  petty  sessions,  September  23rd,  1844. 
I  presume  this  gentleman  is  still  a  magistrate ;  and  I  a.sk  the 
IIou.se  to  retU'ct  upon  the  circumstances  of  this  case.  Here  is  a 
man  who  do<'8  not  get  more  than  6s.  or  7s.  a  week,  when  in  work, 
ordered  to  find  bail  to  the  amount  of  £10  hims*  If.  ntil  to  find  two 
sureties  to  the  same  amount.     Is  this  an  admin  t*  the  law 

consonant  with  the  feelings  of  the  public?     K\  ii>er  had 

this  account,  and  denounced  the  course  pursued  :  :    1        ;  -t 

n^i'nint  instances  of  cnielty  ercr  commift'''!  bv  !,'      1  1    .;  I 

here  an*  many,  aye,  multitudes  ot  \\      •      .^    i  • 

>..    tofjt?    Subscriptions  were  sent  1 1  '    i    > 

the  tine  inflicted  on  the  poor  man,  &r  I    i    j  .• 

some  of  his  friends  have  taken  him  !'• 

Butfered  this  grievous  puni.shment,  int.  i  i-> 

offences  against  t\m  game  laws  art?  n<i:  i 

which  invariably  til  nwn  who  are  itit- 
trame.     It  is  a  i>rineiple  i  f         '         ' 
peers.  An  agrirultural  Li 
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condemned  by  men  \y1io  have  a  deep  and  enthusiastic  feeling  in 
favoui*  of  the  preservation  of  game.  When  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  brought  for- 
ward his  Factory  Regulation  Bill,  he  introduced  a  clause  to  limit 
the  magisterial  powers  of  millowners.  I  thought  that  was,  con- 
sidering what  was  doing  under  the  game  laws,  rather  an  unusual 
course.  But  if  a  gentleman  residing  in  Yorkshire  or  Lanca- 
shire is  not  comj)etent  to  sit  upon  the  magisterial  bench  in  cer- 
tain cases,  because  he  is  interested  in  factories,  I  ask  with  what 
propriety  can  game  preservers,  who  are  enthusiastically  wedded  to 
the  system  supported  by  the  present  game  laws,  be  allowed  to  adju- 
dicate summarily  upon  offences  against  the  game  laws  ?  (Cheers.) 
A  man  so  convicted  has  no  appeal.  If  he  were  asked  to  appeal  to 
another  court,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ?  He  cannot, 
moreover,  employ  counsel  to  defend  him,  not  being  able  to  pay  the 
expense.  There  is  the  unhappy  culprit  at  the  bar, — there  is  me 
gamekeeper  anxious  to  obtain  the  favour  of  his  employer, — and 
there  is  the  game  presers'er,  may  be  a  clerical  magistrate,  sitting 
on  the  bench  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  accused;  and  this  is 
what  is  called  law  and  justice  in  this  countiy.  I  do  not  blame 
the  magistrates  altogether,  because  I  suppose  they  must  admi- 
nister the  law  somewhat  as  they  find  it.  But  he  must  be  a 
man  of  little  feeling,  and  of  small  sympathy  towards  the  poor  around 
him,  if  he  is  not  most  anxious — aye,  more  than  any  one  else— to 
co-operate  with  me,  or  with  the  House,  or  the  Government,  to 
arrange  any  better  system  by  which  his  own  sense  of  what  is  right 
may  not  be  outi'aged  by  such  cases  as  I  have  stated.  (Cheers.)  In 
considering  the  amount  of  criminality  which  attaches  to  those  who 
offend  against  the  game  laws,  I  think  some  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  temptation  which  is  around 
them.  We  have  it  on  authority  that  the  temptation  in  some 
districts  is  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  stand.  The  honourable 
member  for  South  Wilts  (Mr.  Benett)  stated  before  the  Lords'  com- 
mittee in  1828,  "  I  believe  the  agricultural  poacher  is  the  most 
skilful,  because  he  begins  setting  snares  at  a  veiy  early  period  ;  a 
boy  at  twelve  years  old  sets  snares  with  his  father."  A  Hun- 
tingdonshire farmer  says,  "  It  is  usual  for  shepherd  boys  to 
leave  their  work  about  twilight,  at  which  time  they  are  obliged, 
unless  they  close  their  eyes,  to  obseiTe  hares  running  about  in  all 
directions — a  temptation  such  boys  cannot  resist,  and  from  my 
own  obsei-vations  I  can  state  as  a  fact,  that  the  love  of  poaching 
has  ruined  more  boys  than  all  the  public  houses  they  have  ever 
entered."  Thus  the  House  must  see  that  boys  are  brought  up 
to  poaching,  and  that  they  are  taught  to  believe  that  they  are 
committing  no  moral  offence  or  any  infractioi^  of  the  moral  law. 
But  there  is  another  authority  I  wish  to  quote,  that  of  Mr. 
Williams,  Inspector  of  Prisons,  who,  in  his  9th  report  has  this 
passage — "While  upon  the  general  subject  of  prison  discipline  I 
may  remark,  that,  however  severe  in  physical  restraints  or  powerful 
in  moral  influence,  it  signally  fails  in  producing  any  salutary  im- 
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pression  upon  offenders  convicted  of  infractions  of  the  laws  enacted 
for  the  preservation  of  game.    These  men.  while  undergoing  impri- 
sonment, appear  possessed  of  tho  idea  that  these  laws  an^  more 
harshly  and  intlexibly  administered  than  in  other  cases  of  a  more 
serious  character,  and  that  the  punishments  awarded  aro  unequal, 
disproportioned,  and  unjust.    In  support  of  their  \iews  i'^  iice 

the  double  convictions  and  cumulative  penalties  and  iu;,  uts 

under  various  statutes  for  one  offence,  and  the  act  against  uight 
poaching,  under  which  offenders  are  adjudged  to  hard  labour  while 
detained  for  want  of  sureties,  contrasting  the  law  in  tliis  respect 
with  its  different  application  to  those  committetl  for  sureties  in 
assaults  and  other  cases  where  the  penalty  of  hard  labour  does  not 
attach.     The  testimony  of  chaplains  of  prisons  will  be  found  to 
furnish  abundant  evidence  that  argument,  admonition,  entreaty, 
are  all  unavailing  to  induce  in  these  offenders  any  admission  of 
criminality,  or  a  promise  of  relinquishing  this  pernicious  pursuit. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  tenacity  of  this  feehng  among 
poachers  is  in  some  degree  to  be  traced  to  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment it  receives  from  the  sympathy  so  notoriously  prevailing  among 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  and  which  was  well  de- 
scribed by  a  chaplain  in  tlie  following  tenns :  *'  I  have  frequently 
tried,  but  quite  in  vain,  to  persuade  prisoners  convicted  of  poaehing. 
that  they  offend  God  in  breaking  the  laws  of  tli-  y  ;  they 

an.swer,  the  law  is  oppressive,  and  they  have  as  i  i  to  the 

game  as  others.     The  man's  neighbours,  too,  s<  :  in  this 

feeling  when  discharged;  they  receive  him  as  u-  ,'.  *  You 

have  bi'en  in  prison,  it  is  true,  but  not  for  sttaling  -  A 

man  loses  no  caste  by  havinj»  rnmmitt<vl  nn  otTin.  :he 

game  laws,  but  wh«^n  dis' 
men  quite  as  usual."    'J"lr 
ago.     Mr.  Stafford,  the  cliirf 

examined  before  tho  committ'       ,,  ::    .         .  .-,.. 

and  was  asked  whether  he  thought  that  .  -acher  took  game, 

hf  beliered  he  was  takin*'  ?>r..i,.i-tv  1-.'  ,  another  person ; 

iH  answer  was,  "  Xo :  1  ire  or  a  pheasant 

■uth  a  very  different  feil.i.^  ....  ....^i  ....i.  ^^iuoh  he  would  take 

II  pig  or  a  fowl  from  a  fanu  yard."  Mr.  Hunt,  aAerwards  a 
member  of  this  House,  beiii  '  '1  '■  • -ninn,  said,  "That 
while  there  were  large  quantit  d  together,  which 

tl  '    rs  could  not  avoid  st'«i!:  - 

t  to  tliem  ;  they  had  a  m 

not  killing  the  property  of  any  one.      Mr.  lientr  lur 

WiltshinN  was  asked  "  whether  any  ditf^raoe  or  ^  1  to 

n  th«»  opinion  of  tho  lower  orders  ?**    iii 
lightest."    "  Or  in  the  opinion  of  those  a  1 
lalit'jed  proprietors  f    "  Certainly  not. 
"  Nor  of  the  ooenpiers."    Some  gentle i 
bup|x»M>  iliitt  this  argues  a  great  conftisedness  of  mind  < 
miestion  of  thf  rights  of  property :  but  it  is  not,  aft.  r  all. 
that  iliere  is,  or  can  be,  any  property  in  game 
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is  very  odd  that  the  House  should  at  one  time  have  forbidden 
the  sale  of  it ;  there  is  no  such  unjust  prohibition  in  the  case  of 
any  other  property.  But  the  report  of  the  Lords'  committee  of  1828 
throws  some  light  on  the  question  :  they  say,  that,  "  inasmuch  as 
the  legal  sale  and  purchase  of  game  would  necessarily  invest  that 
article  in  some  degree  with  the  character  of  property,  it  appeared 
just  and  reasonable  that  it  should  be  protected  from  trespassers." 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  then  a  member  of  the  House,  and  living  at  Worsley, 
one  of  the  strictest  game  preservers  in  the  kingdom,  said  before  that 
committee,  "  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that,  before  you  attempt 
to  preserve  game  in  that  way,  it  should  be  made  a  species  of  pro- 
perty ;  you  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  go  the  length  of  making  it  alto- 
gether private  propei'ty,  _  but  I  do  not  agree  that  a  wild  animal 
cannot  be  the  property  of  any  one."  There  is  a  peculiarity  about 
this  property;  it  cannot  be  impounded,  or  identified,  as  belonging 
to  any  one  in  particular.  If  a  man  is  apprehended  driving  a  pig, 
or  in  possession  of  a  fowl,  the  chances  are  that  he  would  not  be 
punished  unless  the  property  could  be  identified  ;  while  if  he  had  a 
hare  or  a  rabbit,  or  even  a  piece  of  copper  wire  with  a  string  to 
it,  or  was  carrying  a  gun  from  a  smith's  shop  across  a  private  walk 
in  a  field,  or  in  company  with  a  dog  of  a  peculiar  cast  of  counte- 
nance, the  law  suspects  him,  and  he  will  run  a  great  chance  of 
being  punished.  The  law  does  not  regard  the  taking  of  game  as 
stealing  ;  when  a  poacher  is  brought  up,  the  game  he  has  taken  is 
not  identified  as  the  property  of  any  one ;  it  may  have  been  taken 
on  the  high  road ;  yet  this  man  is  subjected  to  a  grievous  punish- 
ment, so  strictly  has  the  law  hedged  round  the  game  in  this  country. 
To  show  hoTft*  little  public  opinion  considers  it  wrong  to  kill  game, 
I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  man  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldbo- 
rough,  in  Suffolk,  a  notorious  poacher,  who  carries  on  a  very  thriving, 
and,  what  may  be  called,  in  some  degree,  a  very  respectable 
trade,  employing  30  or  40  men,  and  having  a  game  certificate ; 
he  poaches  cliiefly  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Eendelsham  and  the 
Mai-quis  of  Hertford,  and  the  men  are  united  in  a  society  for 
mutual  protection,  a  mutual  assurance  society  in  fact,  to  fee  counsel 
in  case  any  of  them  are  apprehended.  There  are  notorious  poachers 
in  that  county,  who  have  by  a  long  succession  of  offences  and  im- 
prisonments been  driven  out  almost  from  the  pale  of  society — a 
kind  of  savages,  living  in  hovels,  or  wherever  they  can  find  shelter ; 
one  of  this  outcast  class  was  recently  tried  at  the  assizes  for  an  act 
of  incendiarism,  but,  as  I  am  informed,  was  acquitted.  Another 
case  may  be  mentioned,  to  show  how  little  poaching  is  regarded 
as  an  offence  against  the  moral  law.  Some  months  ago  I  saw 
in  a  Yorkshire  paper  a  paragraph  announcing  the  death  of  an 
individual  somewhat  in  these  words — "  Died,  so-and-so,  on  such 
a  day ;  he  was  a  notorious  poacher,  but  in  every  other  respect  a 
most  upright  and  respectable  man ;  and  so  great  confidence  was 
placed  in  his  honour  and  integrity,  that  he  has  repeatedly  been 
intrusted  with  his  own  commitment,  and  has  proceeded  with  it  to 
Wakefield  House  of  Correction,  and  given  himself  up  there,  to 
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undergo  the  ptmishment  which   the  Uw  inflicted  upon   him. ' 
(Great   laughter.)    And   it   is  not  altogether  without  proof,  that 
landed  proprietors  and  game  preservers  sometimes  engage  poachers 
to  act  as  gamekeepers.    Now,  if  a  shopman  were  found  making  free 
with  the  till,  or  abstracting  some  of  his  master's  property,  it  is  not 
likely  he  would  be  made  cashier  with  a  higher  salary.     But  the 
game  preserver  will  take  a  poacher — a  clever  fellow  of  fearless 
character,  who  knows  other  poachers,  and  understands  the  manage- 
ment of  game — and  make  him  a  gameke^)er  and  a  confidential 
servant.     He  would  not  do  this  if  he  believed  the  offence  of  poach- 
ing was  an  ofEience  against  tlie  moral  law,  or  if  he  viewed  it  in  the 
li^t  of  theft.     If  game  preser\'ers  are  right  in  making  out  game 
to  be  propert}'.  like  fowls  or  sheep,  they  are  used  very  hardly ; 
for  it  is  an  understood  principle  that  a  man's  property  should  be 
preserved,  and  watched,  and  guarded  by  a  police  paid  by  the  com- 
munity at  large ;  and  yet  there  has  never  been  a  ma     '    '  '  'i 
to  propose  a  rate  on  all  occupiers  throughout  the  c 
purpose  of  paying   the  expenses  of  gamekeepers.      I 
to  ahow  that  the  proposition  that  game  is  property  d" 
on  •  very  substantial  foundation.     1  will  now  ask  t '  f 
the  House  to  certain  returns  bearing  on  tliis  qtie<*t 
!              -•>  it  last  session,     iaoine  of  tliem  I  mi                                -< 
1  for  by  another  honourable  uir  ml.  r 
-  in  the  year  1843  ibs  C' 
s  for  infractions  of  the  . 
4,877;  altogether  amo                   4.&'^V  c< 
-    i  35  were  tnu»ported»  a:,-  at  the  qu-....  „,  . 

.  I  the  assizes  I  lU  were  imprisoned  for  various  terms.     Of 
,r  ...nvi^iw.it  at  petty  sessions,  it  appears  the  fines  im- 
I  in  £4  each;  and  the  imprisomnents  about 

V  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  member  of  this 
I  2.  and  walk  off;  many  men  waste  as  much 

ui  uion-  iiiiiio^t  i-kviv  (lay;  but  when  a  labourer  has  to  work  for 
his  daily  bread,  and  happens  to  be  caught  in  an  infraction  of 
t'  litenoed  to Mwn  weeks  ill) I'll 

ui  iriieel,  I  most  say  tlu^- 
i  iiuK-ut  uiiu^  'vben  compared  with  the 

utd  that  the  ill  nishmentsmtwt  destroy, 

in  the  minds  <  '  of  the  population, 

all  irv^r^nee  t<  >  •■  impartiality,  the 

V  and  the  :cen.)    I  have 

itited  that  rn  of  the  eaaaa 

at  the  sessions,  aii<!  te.  Cases 

of  punishment  \vi  <  into  the 

retora  at  all,  the 

tresDaws  was  r  :'n>iu 


using  a  net  in  reaking  the  8abb« 

]mi.|    .,1.'!  •--.i„.,...g  „.„  g«„^v»«eper.     I  haw  iw 
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what  I  have  heard  from  legal  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  that  if  the  returns  had  contained  a  true  report  of  all  the 
punishments  inflicted  under  and  connected  with  these  laws,  it 
would  have  presented  an  amount  of  injury,  suffering,  and  degrada- 
tion, probably  double  that  which  the  return  now  offers  to  the  House. 
But  there  is  another  return,  perhaps  still  more  important.  It 
appears  that  in  ten  years,  from  the  end  of  1833  to  the  end  of 
1843,  no  fewer  than  42  gamekeepers  have  been  killed ;  some  by 
accident,  and  some  under  circumstances  which  have  never  been 
explained ;  but  in  Uo  of  these  cas(!s  a  distinct  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  was  returned.  Last  session  a  factory  act  was  passed,  in 
which  was  a  clause  to  compel  a  return  to  be  made  of  all  the  acci- 
dents occurring  from  machineiy — an  unnecessary  clause,  I  think, 
and  useful  only  to  show  how  greatly  the  liability  to  serious  acci- 
dents by  machinery  in  mills  has  been  exaggerated.  But  this 
return  proves,  that  far  more  persons  who  take  out  licenses  to  kill 
game,  are  killed  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  than  by  the  machineiy  and  steam  engines  connected 
with  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire.  Of  30,UO()  persons  employed 
in  tlie  cotton  mills,  one  is  killed  in  a  year.  The  number  of  )»er- 
sons  who  take  out  game  licences  cannot  exceed  60,000,  and  of  these 
I  suppose  less  than  one  half  are  gamekeepers  ;  and  yet  out  of  this 
number  there  have  been  killed  within  the  last  ten  years  more  than 
four  persons  per  annum.  And  accidents  by  which  death  ensues 
are  very  difterent  things  from  these  deaths  by  violence.  In  both 
cases  a  life  is  lost,  and  sui-vivors  mourn ;  but  in  one  case  there  is 
no  guilt,  and  in  the  other  a  murderer  is  nuxde.  Take  the  recent 
case  on  Lord  Derby's  estate  at  Knowsley.  A  gamekeeper,  a  veiy 
worthy  man,  it  is  said,  met  a  number  of  poachers ;  he  fired,  and 
one  of  the  poachers  also  fired ;  the  keeper's  shot  did  no  damage, 
but  he  was  killed  by  the  shot  of  the  poacher.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  consolations  of  that  poor  keeper,  as  he  lay  next  day  upon 
his  death-bed,  that  his  shot  had  not  hurried  a  fellow  being  into 
eternity.  Five  of  those  poachers  were  tried  and  con\icted,  one  of 
them  was  hanged,  and  the  sentence  of  the  other  four  was  com- 
muted to  transportation  for  life.  I  have  seen  a  letter  frojn  one  of 
them,  a  man  whose  past  life  might  have  given  hope  that  he  would 
never  have  come  into  these  unhappy  circumstances.  I  have 
heard  of  the  condition  of  this  man's  parents  ;  they  are  hastening 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  The  wife  and  family  of  the  gamekeeper 
are  bereft  of  their  protector ;  those  of  the  convicts  are  equally 
bereaved,  and  a  stain  rests  for  ever  upon  their  names.  This  case 
more  than  any  other  has  induced  me  to  bring  this  question  before 
the  House.  It  may  be  a  weakness,  but  I  confess  that  the  mental 
suffering  I  have  endured  from  reading  the  details  of  the  trial,  im- 
prisonment, and  execution  of  one  of  these  poachers,  is  such  that  I 
would  not  again  willingly  undergo  ;  and  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  man  can  weigh  his  amusements,  although  abstractedly  inno- 
cent, in  comparison  with  the  great  and  grievous  evils  which  they 
inflict  upon  the  country'.  (Cheers.)    But  the  year  1843  did  not  see 
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the  end  of  tlie  srstem ;  1844  had  its  roll  of  victims.  The  daily 
pap«?rs,  though  they  do  not  contain  all  the  cases  which  have  oc- 
currrd.  furnish  the  details  (since  the  last  parliamentary  return)  of 

19  s.rious  encounters*  between  gamekeepers  and  jwachers,  in  which 
tw.i  k. .  p.rs  have  been  murdered,  and  in  connexion  with  which 
two  nu-n  have  been  hanged,  though  under  circumstances  of  a  most 
unsatisfactory  character ;  for  the  moment  before  they  were  executed, 
i"  >ted,  with  a  solemnity  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 

1  .  man  coidd  feign  in  such  an  hour,  that  they  had  no  part 

whati^^ver  in  the  crime  for  which  they  were  about  to  suffer.  I  can- 
not, however,  doubt  that  the  evidence  was  such  as  to  justify  the 
jinv  ill  tin-  decision  to  which  they  came.  Thes«i  are  terrible  cir- 
•  iiiii^tiiiK  .  s  to  arise  out  'of  the  preser\-ation  of  gnme  lor  the  mere 
]iiii  ]'.-.,•  of  aiim-ini.-nt  foi*  a  small  portion  ft  'i*.     In  these 

1 '.' aiViiiys,  ;U  j>'i-^iiis  were  grievously,  and  s<H  i  desj">erately, 

wounded.  There  was  a  case  near  8alisbur\'  about  a  month  ago 
— five  keepers  against  five  poachers — two  keepers  were  taken  to 
the  infirmar)',  one  with  both  arms  broken,  and  two  poachers  were 
'tirried  home  dangerously  wounded.     Witliin  the  same  week  the 

line  woo<ls  were  again  entered  by  a  large  number  of  poachers; 

lius  unchecked  by  what  liad  just  taken  place.     There  is  the  case 

f  Lord  Coventry's  keeper,  at  Croom,  in  Wttrcestershire — a  mur- 
der for  which  eleren  persons  are  now  in  custody.  I  do  not 
bring  these  cases  fonvard  to  prove  that  no  man  should  keep  game, 
<nd  that  tliere  should  be  no  laws  about  game,  but  to  show  the 
!lous4)and  the  country  that  there  are  circumstanc(>8  arising  out 

I  the  presenation  of  game  which  are  most  lamentable,  and  that 
I  have  a  8trt)ng  and  irresistible  claim  for  a  committee  of  inquiry, 

'  he««rs.)    But  there  is  another  description  of  <    " 

lit  of  this  systi'm.     A  man  wns  lately  in  the   1 

<'d  to  nrven  yeun'  t  ition   for  •  -  in 

re;  and  the  distTi'^-  mind.  uii>  .  of 

ich   a  punishment  for  an   otVeu^e  of   a  com|  tritling 

liaracter,  was  so  overwhelming,  that  he  put    n  Ms  ex-* 

•   Ik  «•;  the  jur}'  returning  the  usual  verdict  ity. 

.iiuth.T  case  o<-<*urred  at  Watlington,  in  '  a 

lal>ourer,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  was  employed   t.i  -■ 
wlulst  doiji<»  so  sill  if  11  i)b<'asant  that  chanrcil  ;         ■ 
K  thi-rr  :i  1  ine  who,  at  si\t  •  !  not 

lm\r  iloiii' i;.      .  iii' gamekeei)er  1  the 

\outh  with  tin*  act,  and  thn^aU-ni'd  bun  v  1  his 

unfortunate  lad,  unable  to  face  t)\-  ■'  in 

whicli  he  found  himself,  I  am  infoi  in 

.1  .  .,.j.y  pjj.jjj  ^i,j,r(.  the  offence  w  . -«  rt|>ed 

lirought  lx>fore  a  tribunal  wl  him  in 

im-^  world.      We  haTe  the  evideiur  "i  mi  re,   that 

gamekie])era  are  a  spy  on  them,  and  that  ;  nsult  to 

1"'  watched  and  do^ed  orer  tlie  v»ry  lumi  ir  >amj 

•  cupatioo.     It  is  •  aivtMn  of  terroriMn  -    11^; 

injuriously  upon    the  labouring  cUunet  Uxiuu^jjlioui  Uie  tgnoil* 

It 
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tural  districts,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  one  which  the  House  is 
bound  to  look  into.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  there  will 
be  any  opposition  to  this  motion,  unless  it  come  from  the  honour- 
able member  for  Gloucestershire,  who  has  recently  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  We  have  heard  of  a  Berkleyan  theory 
started  some  hundred  years  ago,  which  denied  the  existence  of 
matter — which  was,  in  fact,  a  system  of  immaterialism.  This 
pamphlet  has  nothing  of  the  "  immaterial "  about  it.  "  Handcuffs," 
"punches  on  the  head,"  "blows  before  words," — there  is  some- 
thing extremely  material  and  substantial  in  all  it  recommends. 
1  will  not  attempt  to  answer  the  arguments  contained  in  that 
pamphlet.  Most  people  think  it  contains  the  bane  and  the  anti- 
dote, and  that  it  answers  itself  veiy  satisfactorily.  There  is  one 
startling  discovery  in  it,  that  the  British,  constitution,  lauded  as 
it  is,  and  that  which  is  even  of  more  value,  liberty  of  conscience, 
are  connected  in  some  mysterious  way  with  a  great  head  of  game. 
(Laughter.)  I  have  sometimes  said  harsh  things  in  this  House 
and  elsewhere  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  but  never  have  I  said 
anything  so  severe  of  them  as  has  been  said  by  some  advocates 
of  game  presemng.  They  seem  to  think  that  if  there  were  not  an 
abundance  of  game,  and  sport,  and  battue  shooting,  gentlemen 
would  not  remain  on  their  own  estates  in  the  country.  I  know 
not  how  far  the  country  would  suffer  from  this;  but  I  believe  there 
are  many,  very  many,  whose  absence  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
properties  and  localities  with  which  they  are  connected.  But  I 
cannot  and  will  not  judge  so  harshly  of  the  landed  gentry,  as  to 
suppose  they  have  no  ties  which  bind  them  to  their  estates, 
and  to  the  homes  where  their  younger  days  have  been  spent, 
except  such  as  are  connected  with  sporting,  and  the  duties  and  plea- 
sures of  a  strict  preservation  of  game.  My  opinion  is,  that  there  are 
other  pursuits  which  it  will  better  become  them  to  follow,  and  which 
it  will  be  a  thousand  times  better  for  the  countiy  if  they  turn 
their  attention  to  them.  There  is  not  a  finer  position  in  the 
•world  than  that  of  a  member  of  this  or  the  other  House  of  par- 
liament, possessed  of  public  spirit  and  blessed  with  a  large 
property.  He  goes  down  to  his  estate  with  the  means  of  doing 
incalculable  good.  Let  him  cherish  a  good  feeling  with  his 
tenantry,  and  see  that  his  lands  are  well  cultivated ;  let  him  Idok 
after  the  labourers  on  his  estate,  and  see  that  they  have  well-built 
cottages  and  good  gardens,  and  that  there  are  schools  for  all  the 
children  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  can  assure  lion,  gentlemen 
that  these  things  give  a  pleasure  as  great,  and  infinitely  greater 
than  any  which  can  be  dei'ived  from  the  pursuit  of  game,  because 
the  pleasure  *of  doing  good  never  wears  out ;  and  if  gentlemen 
Avould  pursue  this  line  of  conduct,  instead  of  devoting  so  much 
attention  to  game  preserving,  they  would  act  more  up  to  the 
duties  of  English  gentlemen,  and  their  presence  on  their  estates 
would  then  do  far  more  good  than  anything  they  can  do  con- 
nected with  the  protection  of  game.  (Loud  cheers.)  There  is  one 
mode  of  enjoying  the  sports  of  the  field,  which  appears  to  me 
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I  iirtinUarly  objectionable,  and  from  which  in  i^eat  port  has  grown 
up  this  system  of  excessive  protfK'tion  of  game.  I  alhided  to  the 
hattue  system.  The  right  l*n.  baronet  opposite,  (Sir  K.  Peel,)  I 
have  no  doiibt,  and  many  members  of  tliis  House,  know  perfectly 
well  what  a  Inthie  is.  My  own  infonnafion  upon  it  is  derived 
trom  the  public  papers;  and  I  understand  that  gentlemen  stand 
ill  part  of  a  wood,  and  that  a  number  of  men  drive  the  game 
within  range,  and  almost  up  to  the  muzzles  of  their  guns,  so  that 
it  has  no  chance  of  escape.  I  will  not  stop  to  ridicule  this  amuse- 
ment. It  is  80  absurd  that  surely  no  sane  man  will  say  anything 
in  its  favour.  If  a  man  were  to  go  into  Leadenhall  market  to  a 
basket  of  game  with  a  net  over  it,  and  ask  leavt-  to  put  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun  into  the  bask«t,  no  doubt  he  would  be  able  to  kill  a  quan- 
tity of  game,  and  he  would  have  just  as  good  a  title  to  the  character  of 
a  sportsman  as  a  man  has  who  joins  a  hattue.  (Cheers.)  If  there 
is  one  thing  more  un«uit»'d  thwn  another  to  this  age  and  country, 
with  its  dense  and  ^?'  ?i,  it  is  this  great  preserva- 

tion of  game  to  pro\  .  ,>{  battue  sportiiij^.     What 

are  we  doing  now?    Thi:^  JIuubtt  has  established  in  ev  'i  in 

the  kingdom,  a  highly  educated,  and  in  many  cases  a  ;  aid 

officer,  for  the  purptst-  of  attending  to  tlie  moral  and  religious 
intruction  of  the  people  ;  and  it  isJHaid  thi.'^  arrangeiiHrnt  is  int^-ndetl 
espeeially  for  the  poor.  liut  whilst  you  an»  building  churchea 
and  seh(K)ls  with  the  avowed  object  of  raising  the  ron.litir.n  of  the 
people,  you  ar*;  maintaining  a  system  which  com  .a  very 

gn'at  extent,  in  manv  <1i-.jri,  is:    all  the  good  you  ; 
do.     There  is  great  for  the  poor  now  ; 

than  has  ever  bf;»'n  i.  ^  •••  '  •     •  •^• 

House,  every  session,  are  ' 

the  condition  of  the  jioor.     i  u<  wnnr  mni,  tn''  m 

«hire,  has  his  s<'h<nies  for  the  b<>nefit  of  the  wor 

hon.  member   for  Hertford  is  about  to  bring  in  u  niii 

improvement  of   tlie    lalKnirers,   by  encourniring    the 

system  ;  and  not  only  in  this  House,  but  in  i" 

I  believf  there  is  among  the  middle  and  rii 

desire  tliat  the  poorest  of   the  |)eop|e  shon' 

their  ]»ov»rty,  and  that  there  should  be   a  ^, 

ti  to  all    classes,    even    to    Ute 

ui  •  r*.)     It  is  to  this  fe«ling  thnf    ! 

iu  th<  iun  submitting  to  the  House.      I  ' 

into  a  lion  of  the  law.      I  ha\t' not  »iUv!  ■ 

:i    r.!i!..iy      it  has  lu'en  my  obj.rt  to  lay  b<  .ur, 

L'-  r;ili  ,1     rirtup-    of    ill,'    L';mi>-    s'  >ts 


more.  I 

.    .1..V... 


Ill    llliry 

o  better 

l>'.rset- 

-     the 

lur   the 

allotment 

•m 

of 


Jll'-t.     UlliAU 

iiV  tliis  cot  I 
front  tin-  fi 

III''      I'V     IIMi>I     H    s|   .    ,    till 

ill"'  iiiimuillt  >■.  y\\ 
not  want  every  nienil 
those  of  tlie  hon.  ii 
men  on  the  comuii 
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or 
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who  will  not  make  a  laborious  investigation  of  the  subject.  .  I  wish 
to  have  an  honest  and  impartial  committee,  that  will  go  through 
the  question,  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  I  confess  that  though 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  pursuits  of  the  chase,  I  can  easily  under- 
stand the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  men  join  in  them.  I 
can  believe  that  in  many  cases  these  pursuits  may  be  innocent, 
and  conducive  to  healthy  enjoyment.  I  have  no  hostility  to  the 
amusement,  but  I  think  the  amusements  of  the  rich  should  be  so 
guarded  and  limited,  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  poor 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  them.  I  am  speaking  to  a  House  of 
Commons,  three-fourths  of  whose  members  probably  take  out  game- 
certificates.  Many  of  those  to  whom  I  am  speaking  are  preservers 
of  game.  With  such  an  audience  it  may  be  supposed  I  have  no 
chance  of  success.  I  repudiate  such  a  supposition.  I  believe 
there  is  among  many  sportsmen,  a  feeling  which  will  not  deny  fair 
play  and  justice  to  the  humblest  of  the  people.  I  think  that  in 
following  these  pursuits  you  may  do,  and  often  do,  great  mischief; 
but  I  still  think  you  will  not  deny  the  intjuiry  I  ask  for.  Let  the 
House  not  judge  the  case  as  I  have  stated  it,  but  on  its  own  merits. 
I  have  brought  it  foi-ward  without  using  a  harsh  word  towards  any 
human  being,  and  I  can  state,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that 
there  is  not  in  my  heart  a  particle  of  hostile  feeling  towards  any 
one  in  connexion  with  this  question ;  but  I  have  seen  the  suffer- 
ings of  thousands  of  the  poor  and  the  defenceless — of  those  to 
whom  the  law  should  be  a  j^rotection — those  for  whose  especial 
good  the  Parliament  and  the  constitution  exist ;  and  I  have  seen 
that  human  life  has  been  sacrificed  under  this  system.  Under 
these  circumstances  and  with  these  feelings,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  stirring  this  question ;  and  I  believe  this  House  will  not  be 
doing  justice  to  those  over  whom  it  is  called  to  i-ule,  if  in  any  way 
it  continues  to  give  encouragement  to  a  system  productive  of  so 
many  grievous  evils,  not  to  one  class  but  to  many  classes  of  the 
community,  and  not  to  one  district,  but  t6  the  whole  kingdom.  I 
beg  to  move — "  That  a  select  committee  of  this  House  be  appointed 
tio  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  game  laws."  [The  hon.  member 
sat  doMH  amidst  general  cheering.] 
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II. 

T^F^OTT-TTOXS  TO  BE  PROPOSED  BY  MR.  BRIGHT. 
Rftolutiona. 

4 

1.  That  although  the  law  recognises  a  qualified  interest  in  game 

ner  of  the  land,  it  appears  to  your  committee, 

~<s  of  the  community  a  most  important  distinc- 

ti  u  IS  tlrawu  Ix'tween  such  interest  in  game,  and  the  right  by 

^^iil(•h  other  }»rojK*rty  is  held. 

'4.  That  this  distinction  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  general 
ju-knowledgiuent  of  the  propriety  of  the  stringent  legislation,  by 
wlii.  h  it  has  been  and  is  now  sought  to  give  protection  to  the  quar 
lititd  property  which  exists  in  game. 

.*l.  That  inVrijigtinents  of  the  game  laws  are  not  in  general  re- 
garded by  any  cltt.ss  as  violations  of  the  moral  law,  and'such  offences 
ui-»!  not  considered  of  themselves  to  fix  criminality  upon  tlie  char 
racters  of  thot*«  who  commit  tliem. 

4.  That  exc4)>t  among  the  cla.HS  whose  sports  the  game  laws  axe 
iiitiTidil   I  *.  there   appears  to  prevail  a  strong  sympathy 

(•V. ;u>U  i:  who  come  under   tlie   penalties    infiictcd  by 

I  )Mt  the  peitftlties  thus  inflicted  appear  wholly  ineffectual  to 

•  game  laws,  or  to  reclaim  those  who  ofiend 

>  as  it  is  pnned  that  r^rj  fnqneadj  the 

cuuvictt^nl  ten,  fifteen,  '    twenty  time*. 

a  few  vfnr*. 

6.  That  Uic  '  i^'aiue  laws  are  enforced 
do  not  iiiluut  til'                                             >,  but  rather  deny  the 

V  of  the  tribunal  by  which  they  are  tried,  and  consider 
as  victims  of  a  harsh  and  unequal  law. 

7.  ihat  although  game  otTencAi  are  not  by  public  sentiment 
(Itrmed  criminal,  yet  they  lead  the  labouring  cla»i«»»»,  in  towns  as 
well  as  iu  the  rural  distriits.  by  a  ooaiae  oif  irregular  habits,  to 
..tT..tw-..v  i.f  n  tiii.r..  v..i-;.,iiw  .^'.tmcter. 

>n  of  caaes,  in  almod  every  ooun^. 
iiia^i^ii<w<  -  <<•■■■  iiviiiiiiii.->(iur  the  game  laws  are  pnMrien  os 
gane,  and  renr  frequently  paMionately  fon<i  of  shootong,  and  tfak 
cireomstance  giv«>s  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  bias :  while  the  ma^atnttf* 
themaeltM  ft^d  that  their  admmistration  «if  the  law  ia  ivguded 
with  extrtune  jealousy. 

9.  'Hiat  this  iiusnicion  of  unfairness  is  inereaaed  hr  the  fact,  that 
almost  invariably  the  only  witness  against  the  potcoer  m  agiaM> 
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keeper  or  his  assistant,  one  of  whom  generally  lays  the  inforaiation, 
and  is  the  receiver  of  a  portion  of  the  penalty,  whilst  the  other  gives 
the  only  testimony  required  to  secure  a  conviction.  It  appears, 
further,  that  it  is  rare  that  an  indiiferent  or  disinterested  party 
gives  evidence  in  game  cases,  except  in  favour  of  the  person  charged 
with  the  oftence.  * 

10.  That  although  by  law  the  garhe  upon  a  farm  is  held  to  be 
the  property  of  the  occupier,  except  when  specially  reseiTed  to  the 
landlord,  yet  it  is  proved  that  the  practice  of  so  reserving  it  is  all 
but  universal ;  and  that,  in  reality,  the  control  over  the  game  is 
in  very  rare  instances  in  the  hands  of  the  occupying  tenants.  • 
%  11.  That  by  an  ovei-\N'helming  mass  of  evidence  it  is  proved  that 
enonnous  damage  is  sustained  by  the  cultivators  of^  the  soil  where 
game  is  preserved,  greatly  exceeding,  accoi'ding  to  the  evidence  of 
many  practical  and  most  respectable  farmers,  the  whole  amount  of 
the  poor  rate,  county  rate,  church  rate,  highway  rate,  and  income 
tax  payable  upon  the  farm  on  which  the  game  is  preserved,  or  which 
may  be  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  presene. 

l)i.  That  it  is  proved  upon  the  evidence  of  most  tmstwt)rthy 
tenant  farmers  and  landowners,  that  to  compensate  the  cultivator 
of  a  game  faiTQ,  a  diminution  of  rent  varjdng  from  20  to  80  per 
cent,  should  be  allowed. 

]  3.  That  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  practice  of  the  proprietors 
of  land  to  make  compensation  for  the  destiTiction  of  crops  caused 
by  game,  although  some  honourable  instances  to  the  contrary  have 
been  brought  before  yoUr  Committee. 

14.  That  the  system  of  game  preserving  is  proved  to  be  a  source 
of  great  irritation  to  the  tenantry,  and  of  frequent  disputes  between 
them  and  their  landlords,  as  well  from  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
tenants  from  the  destruction  of  their  crops,  as  from  the  interference 
and  watchings  practised  upon  them  by  the  gamekeepers. 

16.  That  it  is  proved  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  through- 
out very  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  is  greatly  impaired 
by  the  preservation  of  game ;  that  a  vast  amount  of  produce  is 
destroyed ;  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  diminished ;  that  less 
capital  is  expended  and  less  labour  employed  ;  and  that  thus,  by 
the  same  process,  the  profits  of  the  tenantry  and  the  wages  of  the 
labourers  are  reduced. 

16.  That  by  a  return  presented  to  your  House  in  the  year  1844, 
it  is  shown  that  in  the  year  1843  not  less  than  4,529  persons  were 
convicted  of  offences  against  the  game  laws,  and  suffered  fine  or 
imprisonment;  that  from  the  year  1833  to  the  year  1844  inquests 
were  held  on  the  bodies  of  41  gamekeepers,  and  that  in  not  less 
than  26  cases  verdicts  of  wilful  murder  were  returned. 

17.  That  the  extended  and  careful  investigation  which  your 
Committee  have  made  into  the  matters  referred  to  them,  has  forced 
them  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  very  serious  and  widely-spread 
evils  which  are  so  fully  proved  to  exist,  are  inseparable  from  the 
practice  of  preserving  game.  That  it  seems  clear  to  your  Com- 
mittee that  this  practice,  now  so  general,  and  of  late  yeai'S  so  much 
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extended,  is  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  a  country  where  popu- 
lation is  rapidly  increasing,  where  agriculture  is  improving,  and 
where  advancing  civilization  is  everywhere  apparent. 

18.  That  with  respect  to  remedial  measures,  and  to  changes  in 
the  law,  your  Committ«e  would  recommend  that  in  all  future  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  game,  it  should  be  a  primary  object  to  dis- 
courage the  practice  of  game  preserving,  as  incompatible  with  the 
fiuoc^'ssful  pursuit  of  agriculture,  hurtful  to  tlie  morality  of  the 
lab«juriiit;  classes,  destructive  of  that  kindly  feeling  which  should 
.        '  '  "  iety,  and  generally  disadvan- 
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III. 


DRAFT  REPORT  PROPOSED  BY  MR.  BRIGHT  TO  BE 
THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Operation  of 
the  Game  Latvs,  to  Report  their  Observations  and  Opinions 
thereon  to  the  House,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
taken  before  them ; — Have  examined  and  considered  the  Mat- 
ters to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
Eejmrt : 

Your  Committee  have  instituted  a  very  laborious  inquiry  into 
the  operation  of  the  game  laws,  and  for  that  purpose  have  examined 
72  witnesses,  all  of  whom  have  either  been  practically  acquainted 
with  the  operation  of  the  game  laws,  the  effects  of  game  and  game 
preserves,  or  the  administration  or  execution  of  the  criminal  law  in 
preserved  districts.  Such  witnesses  have  consisted  of  lan(Jowners 
(including  several  peers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons), 
land  agents,  tenant  fanners,  attorneys  practising  at  petty  sessions, 
game  salesmen,  chief  constables,  and  superintendents  of  police  in 
rural  districts,  the  governors  of  county  gaols,  inspectors  of  prisons, 
gamekeepers,  farm  labourers,  and  several  persons  who  have  been 
themselves  offenders  against  the  game  laws.  Your  Committee 
have  also  examined  S.  M.  Phillipps,  Esq.,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  a  member  of 
your  Committee,  was  also,  at  his  own  request,  examined.  The 
inquiry  occupied  the  whole  of  last  session  from  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  your  Committee,  and  has  been  continued  through- 
out the  present  session. 

In  order  to  arrange  and  classify  the  results  of  the  voluminous 
e^•idence  which  has  been  given  before  your  Committee,  they  propose 
to  divide  their  observations  into  seven  branches : 

1.  As  to  the  nature  of'game  ;  the  actual  state  of  existing  laws 
for  its  protection  and  preservation,  and  the  general  sentiments 
entertained  with  reference  to  game  and  the  game  laws,  by  different 
classes  of  the  community. 

2.  The  operation  of  the  game  laws,  and  the  effect  of  game  pre- 
serving upon  the, interests  and  feelings  of  farmers,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  agriculture. 

3.  The  effect  of  game  and  the  game  laws  upon  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant. 

4.  The  operation  of  game  preseiAing  and  the  game  laws  upon 
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the  morality  and  material  condition  of  the  labouring  dasMt,  etpe> 
cially  those  of  rural  districts. 

5.  The  administration  of  the  game  laws,  and  its  influence  upmi 
offenders. 

0.  The  influence  of  game  preserving  and  the  game  laws  upon  Uie 
general  interests  of  the  community. 

And  lastly,  the  remedies  for  enls  of  great  magnitude  and  widely 
extended  oj)»  ration,  which  are  proved  to  exist  as  the  consequences 
of  game  preserving. 

The  peculiar  ntuure  of  the  animals  legally  and  pt>i  Mown 

under  the  desi«,mutii)u  of  game  is  such,  that  they  i .  y  be 

deemed  the  property  ol  any  one.  The  old  higal  detinitiou  of  jer<r 
naturit  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  correctly  applied  to  thrni. 
Each  individual  of  the  various  species  being  like  every  otl 
same  species,  it  is  impossible  for  the  person  on  whose  ■ 
vcLKs  have  been  bred  and  reared  to  identify  them;  they  ar^  i  >  •> 
long  only  as  they  are  upon  his  own  land,  but  when  they  v  uiitt'  r  to 
the  land  of  his  neighbour  they  become,  so  long  as  they  remain 
there,  the  projK»rty  of  his  neighbour. 

This  constitutes  the  broad  distinction,  between  game,  considered 
as  property,  and  the  tribe.s  of  domestic  animals  kept  in  this  country 
for  use  or  amusement.  The  game  laws  have  arisen  out  of  attempts 
to  protect  and  defend,  as  property,  the  wild  animals  which  pn>- 

f)rietor8  of  land  have  chasen  to  n-ar  upon  their  estates :  and  if  those 
aws  hav/^  failed,  a.s  we  think  the  -  '  'ffered  to  your  committee 
shows  they  have  failed,  to  imprt  ime  any  other  charact«'r 

than  that  ,  '      ■  •  •  ,>t  of  a  great  extent  of 

social  di>  found  to  have  resulted 

from  the  i  li.aurc  of  the  bubjtct. 

In  r)I  tnd  in  all  ages,  wild  animals  have  re«>eiletl  from 

tnd  more  extended  and  more  perfect  culti- 

The  dilleieiit  kuuU  <  •  boar.  tli<  rger 

sorts  of  pame,   with  \vt.  rountrj'  ii  iries 

\tinct,  or  are  only  kept  ued  iui<i  seini- 

'  :i       This  has  Inen  tlu'   Ooi        _  of    iuiT»ii>ed 

culuvatioii.  The  smiUler  animals,  now  practiraily  the  only  irajne. 
harev.  itli(;i,. lilts  iin«l  partridges  (for  rai)bits  ure  n<>  liii-  ■  r  / 1!!-  . 
ant!  condenuuKl  a.M  iuis«'hievons  vt  nm 

lull,,  !  1, ,,>.,..,•.;.,,. .iv  I .i>«..  ui,.  t,  ,,.,•  J  . 

>  not   U  .  ! 
.  .  hiLse.   Hut  ■■ 
I  'HiM«l  tenor  of  ' 

1  Mil  l«lU    of    lllr-         ■' 

prov'  lure  urtil; 

served,  ii>  It  II  tiiiiy  oiimnisn  111  t  •  i>'    evidence   "i    : 

witu«'s«««'s  who  iiiay  be  called  the  "t"  Cuiiie  preM-rvjiii 

>uy   of  til  ' 

I  so  to  thi  i 

K  ad  lo  liuit  couclusiuu.    The  quc^Uuu,  LUcrdyrc,  i  ut  • 
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an  inquiry  whether  the  artificial  preservation  of  game  justifies  the 
maintenance  of  a  special  code  for  its  support,  or  whether,  could 
game  preserves  be  showTi  to  be  innoxious,  any  such  special  laws 
are  necessary  for  their  defence.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  so  far  from  meriting  the  aid  of  special  laws,  the  practice  of 
preserving  game  is  one  which  should  receive  no  encouragement 
from  the  legislature  ;  and  that  wherever  game  can  be  innocently 
preserved,  the  ordinary  laws,  if  seconded  by  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  game  proprietor,  commensurate  with  the  shifting  and  exposed 
nature  of  his  property,  are  amply  sufficient  to  secure  to  him  all  the 
protection  he  is  entitled  to  receive  by  law.  / 

The  actual  state  of  the  law  as  regaras  game  is  this  :  gam'e 
belongs  by  law  to  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  it  happens  to  be ; 
and  where  the  land  is  let  to  a  tenant  without  resen'ation  of  the 
game  to  the  landlord,  the  right  to  take  game  passes  with  the  land 
to  the  tenant.  But  the  custom  of  reserving  the  game  and  the 
right  of  entry  to  preserve  and  take  it  to  the  landlord  is  so  general 
as  to  be  almost  universal ;  so  much  so  that  some  of  the  witnesses 
examined  before  your  Committee  seem  to  have  believed  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  special  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  game  remained 
the  property  of  the  landowner.  But  the  game  owner,  whether  he 
be  landlord  or  tenant,  is  subject  to  restrictions  in  the  manner  of 
enjoying  his  property,  which  are  designed  for  the  presei-vation  of 
game  generally.  These  restrictions  are  these  :  first,  that  he  cannot 
take  and  kill  or  sell  his  game  without  payment  of  a  certifi'cate  duty 
of  4ol.  Os.  lOd.  a  year  ;  secondly,  that  as  regards  winged  game,  he 
can  only  take  and  kill,  or  sell,  it  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year. 
Formerly  game  could  not  be  legally  sold,  nor  was  any  person 
legally  entitled  to  have  game  in  his  possession,  unless  qualified  by 
possessing  a  certain  income  derived  from  land,  or  by  something^ 
which  by  the  old  game  laws  was  deemed  equivalent.  That,  how- 
ever, was  altered  by  the  Act  of  1  &  2  Will.  4,  c.  ^2,  by  which  the 
only  quahfication  to  kill,  retain,  and  sell  game  was  the  possession 
of  a  game  certificate,  obtained  tiy  payment  of  the  duty.  That  Act 
likewise  authorised  the  general  sale  of  game  by  licensed  dealers, 
under  regulations  intended  to  prevent  the  sale  of  it  by  uncertifi- 
cated persons. 

These  alterations  in  the  game  laws  were  undoubtedly  great  im- 
provements, by  making  that  lawful  which,  in  spite  of  prohibition 
by  law,  was  every  day's  practice  ;  for  the  property  qualification  to 
kill  game  was  but  little  regarded,  and  game  was  sold  in  ever.y  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  same  Act  (1  &  2  Will.  4,  c.  32)  attempted, 
by  the  severity  of  its  penalties  and  punishments,  to  prevent  the 
unauthorised  taking  of  game.  Fines  of  £2  and  d£5.  with  costs  of 
conviction,  were  indicted  on  summary  conviction  before  one  or  two 
justices,  with  the  alternative  of  imprisonment  for  two  or  three 
months,  either  vnth  or  without  hard  labour,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  convicting  justices  ;  and  by  a  subsequent  Act  (5  &  6  Will.  4, 
c.  20)  half  tlie  penalties,  when  paid,  were  given  to  the  informer. 
Heavier  punishments,   \yith  the  obligation    of  finding  sureties 
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a^nst  future  nfi'ences,  are  iini>o8cd  on  the  night  poachers  by  9 
Geo.  4,  c.  1«9. 

[The  Table  having  been  inserted  in  a  preceding  page  is  omitted 
here. ' 

It  will  Ix'  seen  from  tlio  al>ove  table,  that  one  o£fence  may  be 
visili'd  with  three,  |x).ssibly  in  some  ciivu'S  with  four  cumulative 
I  nts.     For  iustaiy:*',  kill  'iday  or  Christ- 

I  is  punishable  f)n  ^iiniim:  '  two  justir-is, 

by  a  line  not  t'\ce< 
event  of  nonpiiym 
three  months,  and  witii  or  wit  hoi 

thr  convicting  justices.  Thru,  if  i:  n, 

the  offender  may  be  fined  208.  and  costs  ;  and  if  the  tine  be  not 
paid,  iii.i,iivnn..l  fof  two  niouths.  Killing  game  without  a  certifi- 
caU  lender  to   a   penatty  of  i'S  and  costji,  or  tlin-e 

moniii^  .,,.,■...  w.uirnt ;  and,  whetlier  convict<*d  or  not,  to  be  sur- 
cliarged  by  the  survi  v<»r  of  taxes  for  double  the  certificaU*  dut  v. 
which  if  charged  eaunot  be  remitUid  :  and    to   a  penalty  of  ij", 
which  may  be  initigiited  to  1^10.    TheMi latter  penalties  are  rec<>\.  r 
able  before  tho  Commissioners  of  Astw-ssed  Taxes.     The  . 
duty  is  a  Cn)wii  debt;   but  in  the  event  of  nonpayment  ■ 
penalty,  the  offender  is  imprisoned  for  six  months.     Tiiciigii   hi 
namp  a  Hst-al  tax  and  penalty,   and   enforced  by  tho  surveyor  of 
'•and  penalty  are  in  practi<  iiforced  at 

I  •re8<*rT««rfi  of  ganu*.  and  as  a  I  'penalty. 

' reed  against  a  pcruon  kiUing 
and  otit  of  season.     Whepp 
iruMpaM  II  '     iine,  and  :  '  f 

I  agun.sha  or  thrrn 

lip  ihe  land,  or  Jiia  iti>rvaut«. 

!<•  Ill  ;ind  costs,  or  thiee  months'  n 

on  t)i>    <ii)>  n  i<  r,  and  on  every  person   ai<l 

Various  subsidiary  powers,  siwh  as  right  i-    , ,  ,  „      .., 

refusing  to  give  their  names  and  placea  of  abode,  a  right  to  stMxo 
the  gam<-  in  their  possession,  and  so  forth,  ue  given  to  the  prtv 
Kcrvers  of  game  and  their  gamekeepers,  to  carry  out  the  prot-istona 
of  tho  law. 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  stringency  of  the  Uw  oould  pnt^vent  th« 
Ttnnutlinrirt-il  t.Tkintr  'if  :':nne,  these  provisions  would   be  cffivr--  ,' 
I'M'  ^ '.:i:' <  "ii'.Mi;!!. ,   i:.is.    Ill  avidedbe  th«k Dotlung  bat  SO  bi ' 
ImxIs  1  u  i       '.li.  rs  as  to  actnally  guard  overj-  piiii 

of  R  I'l"'  -  ■   :  ■"   .        Ill    11.  ■.  •  !l!    !■  -ing. 

V        '  HI  the  OMMRun^t  testimony  of  all  the 

wit  1 1  I   favoarable  or  unfavourable  to  game 

of  the  gaoM  Uwa  are  not  mgaRbd  by 

r  who  praMrvB^gaoM,  to  ttw  noadMr» 

111  !  other  laws.    A  s|ttrit  of  adventure 

and:  >  ftrra  tlMtadaosaMMit  with  many 

of  tliu  labouiuig  iuua  to  bsc<  'len,  wUle  otims  an  lad  into 
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it  by  the  occasionally  large  though  precarious  gain  of  a  successful 
poaching  adventure.  And  though  all  classes  deplore  the  effect  of 
poaching  upon  the  characters  of  the  men  addicted  to  it,  causing 
them  eventually  to  commit  graver  offences,  none  regard  poaching 
as  a  moral  offence,  or  a  sin.  Labourers  and  farmers  deem  the 
game  law  harsh  and  unjust,  and  although  the  magistrates  in 
general  consider  that  they  administer  that  law  leniently,  the  large 
propoition  which  game  offences  bear  to  .other  offences  in  the  niral 
districts,  and  the  punishment  of  poachers  with  extreme  severity, 
•  occasionally  insisted  on  by  game  presenters,  have  created  a  veiy 
general  impression  on  the  public  mind  that  the  game  laws  are 
harshly  administered.  The  records  of  the  -Home  Office  prove  this 
opinion  not  to  be  altogether  without  foundation.  It  cannot  be 
overlooked  that  veiy  many  of  the  magistrates,  active  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  game  laws,  are  themselves  keen  preservers  of 
game ;  and  though  gentlemen  almost  invariably  abstain  from  act- 
ing as  magistrates  in  the  adjudication  on  game  offences  committed 
on  their  own  property,  there  is  an  ardent  sympathy  amongst  game 
preservers,  and  a  common  sentiment  of  hostility  towards  poachers  ; 
yet  even  the  most  i*igid  game  presener  admits  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  an  offence  against  the  game  laws  and  the  most 
petty  theft. 

Many  magistrates  execute  these  laws  with  reluctance,  and  all 
are  conscious  that  all  their  adjudications  in  connexion  with  game 
are  viewed  with  jealousy  by  the  public. 

The  -witnesses  who  most  earnestly  supported  the  game  laws,  were 
those  who  most  anxiously  stated  the  leniency  with  which  the 
magistrates  administer  those  laws,  and  the  careful  regulations 
by  which  they  endeavour  to  guard  themselves  against  possible  im- 
putations of  partiality. 

Your  Committee  deem  the  necessity  of  siich  care  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrates,  strong  proof  that  the  system  is  an  xmsound  one. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  care  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  the 
Home  Office  has  found  it  necessary  to  intei"])ose  in  numerous 
cases  of  irregularity  and  undue  severity,  and  to  exercise  an  unusual 
vigilance  over  the  administration  of  the  game  laws. 

Such  being  the  general  view  your  Committee  take  of  the  game 
laws,  they  proceed,  under  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  subject  to 
refer  in  some  detail  to  facts  disclosed  by  the  CAddence. 

2.  The  evidence  is  uniform  that  game  presenes  occasion  very 
extensive  destniction  of  agricilltural  produce,  and  operate  as  most . 
serious  impediments  to  good  farming. 

This  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  practical  fanners,  from 
so  many  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  whose  experience  has 
been  had  upon  all  the  varieties  of  soil,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select 
from  the  mass  of  evidence  on  tliis  point  that  which  most  completely 
l^roves  the  operation  of  game  preserves  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
country-. 

Your  Committee,  however,  consider  this  point  of  view  so  impor- 
tant in  its  bearings  upon  the  public  interest,  and  some  of  the  facts 
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.ivenin  evidence  are  so  precise  and  specific,  that  they  select  as 
lilustratious  the  following  passages  from  this  class  of  evidence;  re- 
f*^renc»'s  U>  other  evidence  of  the  same  character  will  be  found  in 
thi'  margin.* 

ilr.  .James  Smith  Nowlson,  a  farmer,  near  St  AlbaA  s,  Hert- 
fordshire, thus  dt'scriU'H  ihi^  way  in  which  hares,  rabbits,  and  other 
game  injure  tlie   crojjs  : 

"  .'iHO.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  it  that  the  grain  crops 
suffer,  and  what  are  the  crops  that  suffer  particularly  from  game  ? 
I  consider  the  seed  crop  suffers  from  the  seed  time  even  up  to 
haAest. 

'*  ft^H.  In  what  way  do  hares  anil  rabbits  injure  it  (wheat  in 
April*  now  ?  iJy  eating  the  blade  otV  and  throwing  it  back,  so  as 
to  iniikc  it  come  to  j)ertVction  later  than  it  otherwise  would ;  and 
tht>  consequence  is,  that  it  is  subject  to  mildew. 

"  59*^.  When  do  they  bite  it  off?  As  it  gets  towards  ]>erfection 
they  will  cut  it  off  about  six  inches  or  a  foot  above  the  ground : 
they  will  cut  what  we  call  *  recks '  in  the  wheat.  I  can  sjieak  to 
one  instance;  where  I  was  called  in  to  view  it,  just  before  harvest, 
where  some  of  the  furrows  were  literally  cut  for,  I  should  say,  a 
foot  and  a  half  each  side ;  that  is,  a  yard,  including  Unh  sides  of 
the  furrows,  was  literally  cut  off  by  the  hares  and  rabbits  so  that 
the  straw  lay  as  an  old  stubble  in  the  middle  of  the  lands.  Where 
they  heul  not  made  a  thoroughfare,  there  the  wheat  was  good. 

•'  594.  Are  the  green  crops  much  ii^jured  by  game?  To  a  very 
great  extent. 

*' .'i9.'i.  In  what  way  are  the  tiif  iured?     liybi-  m 

l>y  the  hares  and  rabbit.s  ;  and  c<'i  y,  if  then*  co:. 

tlif  frovt  will   destroy  them.     After  the  i>kin  is   broken,   ihr  iru.st 
\mI!  !:i!      hold  of  the  bulb  and  it  will  decay.     1  have  spt-n  an   in- 
in  fact  I  can  speak  of  one  t : 
-.  p<'r  acn',  in  consequence  .  t 

111'    li  111  s  nnd  rabbits,  which  otherwise,  witlun  two 
1;  I r( i >,  \S(iu Id  have  realized  i'^. 

"  i>ui.  Can  you  state  any  instances  of  the  money  amount  of 
damage  by  game  on  particular  farms  to  parti.-nliir  produce?  I 
<ould.  but  pmbably  1  should  be  injuring  ll  itus  by  stilting 

names.     1  will  give  the  names  if  the  Comii.  Ii  it. 

•*  (SOi.  Will  you  state  the  cases?     In on>  ; -.•  I  valued  the 

damage  of  a  crop  of  wheat  at  i'6  per  acre. 

"  0(>:{.  On  how  many  acres  was  that  ?  On  ten  ama.  In  another 
instance,  where  the  farmer  had  sown  a  wh"'  *  ''  '"  -v'-  •:•  hi' 
never  reap'«l  a  sheaf  out  of  it. 

"  tloi.  What  extent  was  that  '  'I'hat  was  s«;ven  acres;  ne  m  \<r 
even  got  an  eiur  out  of  it. 


:U'i»  :riii:;  ;  ;;i.l',    n  .'  ;  .  ii\i  M!ii  •  :■..•.«» 

1  ...  ,  .  ,  .  ! 
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"  605.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  game  ?     It  was. 

"  606.  Was  it  near  a  preserve  ■'     It  was. 

"  607.  What  year  was  that  in?  It  was  in  the  year  1842  that  I 
valued  the  damage  at  £6  an  acre,  but  the  year  in  which  the  cro]» 
was  wholly  destroyed  I  cannot  state. 

"  608.  Was  it  before  184:2,  or  since?     It  was  prior  to  1842. 

"  609.  On  the  same  farm  ?.   No,  on  an  adjoining  farm. 

"  610.  Have  you  any  other  particular  cases  in  your  recollection? 
At  the  present  moment  I  know  of  a  farm  in  which  the  game  was 
let  to  a  third  party ;  in  fact  it  is  a  farm  which  I  left  at  Michaelmas, 
1848.  At  the  present  moment  the  tenant  has  a  certain  small  por- 
tion enclosed  with  hurdles,  which  is  in  a  very  thrifty  condition,  and 
the  rest  of  the  field  is  wholly  consumed,  quite  bare  to  the  earth. 

"611.  By  what  kind  of  game?  By  rabbits  and  hares,  princi- 
pally rabbits. 

"612.  Is  that  field  near  a  presei-ve?  It  is  adjoining  a  pre- 
serve. 

"  613.  Have  you  ever  formed  any  estimate  as  to  how  many  hares 
may  be  considered  equal  to  a  sheep,  including  both  what  they  eat 
and  what  they  destroy?  I  have  never  made  any  calculation  upon 
that ;  but  the  general  impression  is,  that  three  hares  will  consume 
and  damage  more  than  will  maintain  one  sheep. 

"614.  Suppose,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  doe  rabbit  in 
kindle  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  farm,  and  a  sheep,  a  ewe  wath 
lamb,  and  you  were  to  maintain  either  this  rabbit  and  its  progeny, 
or  the  sheep  and  its  lamb  or  lambs,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  which 
would  you  prefer  to  have  upon  your  farm  ?  The  rabbit  and  its  pro- 
geny would  consume  more  than  10  ewes  and  10  lambs  in  the  coui^se 
of  a  twelvemonth  ;  I  mean  with  the  whole  of  its  increase,  because 
we  calculate  that,  on  a  dry  soil,  one  couple  of  rabbits  will  increase 
to  50  in  the  season.  We  calculate  that  the  first  couple  will  kindle 
nine  times  in  a  season.  The  first  of  these  will  kindle  three  times 
in  the  season,  the  second  two,  and  the  third  one. 

"  021.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  preservation  of  game  affects 
improvements  in  agiiculture,  and  what  is  called  high  farming  ? 
To  a  very  great  extent. 

"  622.  In  what  way  ?  First  of  all  we  will  begin  with  the  turnip 
system.  For  instance,  if  a  crop  of  turnips  is  injured,  so  as  to  lose 
half  of  them  from  the  ill  effects  of  game  and  frost,  of  course  there 
is  half  less  to  be  consumed  by  the  stock  on  the  land.  In  the 
county  of  Hertford  the  principle  is  to  consume  so  much  com  per 
acre,  or  so  much  corn  per  week,  with  those  sheep  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  if  the  sheep  are  on  the  land  only  one  week  instead 
of  four,  the  land  loses  three-fourths  of  the  benefit  of  their  manure. 
The  consequence  is,  the  barley  crop  is  less ;  then  the  clover  crop 
following,  that  is  injured  by  it  also ;  and  then  the  wheat  crop  fol- 
lowing is  injured  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

"  623.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  course  of  agriculture 
suffers  when  game  is  preserved  ?  To  a  gi-eat  extent,  particularly 
with  turnips. 
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'*  624.  Do  you  think  that  high  farming  and  improved  agricul- 
turf' is  possible  under  the  sysUMn  of  rigid  preserving  '  1'  •-  not 
j»'Sm1)1o;  in  fact  you  cannot  grow  large  crops. 

"  tj48.  Can  you  state  whether,  when  awards  are  madi-  i.v  >iiiuer8, 
they  have  been  satisfactory  to  either  party  ?  I  should  say.  seldom 
v:  V  to  the  tenant:  becaus*;  1  believe  it  is  almost  out  of  the 

1  iv  man  to  value  th»'  real  damage  that  crops  sustain,  by 

gaiui.-,  uuk'ss  he  takes  it  at  eight  different  seasons  of  the  year^  I 
should  conside-r  tliat  a  person  who  is  about  to  award  damage  done 
])y  i.',iiiir.  ni!..'!:'  \n  iu-j  •  ct  thc  crops  at  least  twice  in  each  quarter, 

winch   1-.  .  i;:ht    u!.,.  -  a   M-ar.'' 

And  tlie  general  nature  of  the  li  1  in 

very  similar  ttrms  by  tlie  other  fa  I  by 

')ur  Committee.    They  all  agree  that  tlie  damag*-  douu  to  tlif  grain 

MP  is  Very  great,  and  that  the  full  amount  of  injury  is  ditiicidt  if 

^ible  to  be  estimated,  while  green  and  root  crops,  the 

',f  all  improved  husbandry',  can  only  be  grown  under 

where  game  ab<^)unds.     Indeed  Uie  cultivation  • 

.  :...     .1...  iuain  dependence  of  many  farmers  for  manuring 

iieir  strong  land,  and  everj-where  a  most  valuable  crop,  has  in 
iiumerous  instances  mentioned  to  your  Committee,  Ixnjn  given  up 
i'V  farmers  whost^  fanns  have   been  much   overrun   with    game. 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  large  head  of ■       .-i    .  f^^  jj,^,  ^gfy  foun- 

ilion  of  fertility ;  for  if  the  root  ai  are  injured,  every 

subsecjuent  crop  in  the  rotation  is  unr.  ny  mininished.  indepen- 
dt'iitly  of  the  direct  damage  each  of  such  subsequent  crops  may  re- 
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six  weeks,  -when  his  experiment  terminated,  he  found  that  the  two 
sheep  had  consumed  25  bushels  :}  pecks  9  pints  of  food,  weighing 
45  stone  10  lbs.  and  3  oz.,  value  13s.  9}d.,  while  the  12  rabbits  had" " 
consumed  68  stone  11  lbs.  and  14  oz.  of  the  same  kind  of  food, 
worth  18s.  2id.  It  follows  from  this  experiment,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  four  tame  rabbits,  estimated  to  be  equal  to  four  hares,  is, 
within  a  fraction,  the  same  as  that  of  one  sheep.  This  shows  an 
amount  of  consumption  by  game  which  is  very  serious  ;  but  the 
actual  damage  committed  by  hares  and  rabbits  is  far  beyond  that 
indicated  by  the  amount  of  produce  they  consume,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  wandeiing  all  over  the  farms,  picking  a  blade  or  a  stalk 
here  and  there,  and  at  all  seasons  in  the  year.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Gayford  says  (867 6),  "  Assuming  that  four  hares  consume  as  much 
as  one  sheep,  and  also  supposing  that  I  was  to  keep  the  hares  all 
the  year  round,  I  would  rather  keep  one  sheep  tlian  I  would  keep 
two  hares ;  for  this  reason,  I  would  rather  keep  600  or  any  number 
of  sheep  on  my  farm,  to  feed,  fold,  and  pasture  them  where  I  please, 
•and  to  provide  food  for  them,  than  I  would  keep  half  the  quantity 
of  sheep  to  loin  over  the  whole  pi-oduce,  and  to  have  the  free  range 
of  my  farm,  over  my  barley,  over  my  wheat,  over  my  Swede  turnips, 
and  everj'thing  else.  And  therefore  with  respect  to  hares,  I  should 
say  I  would  rather  keep  one  sheep  than  two  hares  to  have  the  range 
of  my  farm.  At  least  I  think  two  hares  would  be  quite  as  destruc- 
tive to  me  as  one  sheep  upon  that  calculation,  because  the  hares  ♦ 
would  run  about  where  they  please,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
crops."  And  he  afterwards  adds,  in  reply  to  a  question  (8682)  as 
to  the  influence  of  game  preserving  on  agriculture  as  an  art  or 
science,  "  I  think  wherever  hares  and  rabbits  are  extensively  pre- 
seiTed,  it  would  be  a  bar  to  spirited  farming,  and  to  improvements 
which  might  otherwise  go  on.  Speaking  for  myself,  if  hares  were 
strictly  preserved  upon  my  farm,  I  should  not  expend  so  much 
money  in  farming  as  I  do  now,  particularly  in  artificial  manure." 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  examined  before  your  Committee, 
stated  he  had  destroyed  all  the  hares  on  his  estates,  on  account  of 
the  injury  done  to  the  fanners  and  the  crops,  , 

Sir  Harry  Verney,  baronet,  also  stated  that  he  had  given  up  game 
preserving  upon  his  property  in  Bucldnghamshire,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  the  presenation  of  game  in  great  abundance  is  a  serious 
discouragement  to  good  farming,  and  expressed  an  opinion,  "  that 
there  are  districts  in  Buckinghamshire  in  which  one-fouith  part  of 
the  whole  produce  of  the  land  is  destroyed  by  game." 

The  manner  in  which  Sir  Harry  Verney  s  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  the  injury  by  game  on  his  estate  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fact,  often  brought  before  your  Committee,  that 
landlords  are  very  often  not  aware  of  the  real  extent  of  injuiy 
inflicted  on  their  tenants  by  game.  Sir  Hany  Verney  says, 
"  Eather  less  than  tliree  years  ago  I  was  walking  over  one  of  my 
farms  with  the  tenant,  and  I  came  to  a  field  which  had  been  broken 
up  the  year  before,  and  had  been  sown  with  oats,  and  I  remarked 
the  vei-y  small  crop  in  the  field,  aud  at  the  same  time  I  saw  a  gi-eat 
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in&ny  hare  runs ;  and  I  said  to  the  tenant,  '  I  am  afraid  vou  have 

r;ith«T  too  many  hares  here.'     The  man  smiled,  and  said,  'Yes, 

ir  ;  if  1  had  ret-koned  upon  quite  so  many  neighbours  of  this  sort, 

I  doubt  wlit'ther  I  should  have  ploughed  up  the  field.'  "  This  led 
to  iuiiuiry,  and  convinced  Sir  Harr}-  Vem<'y  that  game  prt'ser\'ing 
is  a  senous  public;  injur}'.  Sir  Harr}'  V«'mey  also  stated  that  a 
farmer  who  employs  more  labour  than  any  other  individual  in  the 
jtarish,  and  who  is  getting  rich,  had  fnijuonlly  told  him,  that  if 
there  was  as  umch  game  in  the  parish  in  which  he  resides  as  there 
is  in  neighbouring  parishes,  nothing  in  the  world  would  induce  him 
to  remain  there ;  and  the  same  views  have  been  forcibly  stated  by 
Lord  Hathertonand  by  Mr.  Philip  Pusey,  a  member  of  your  Hou.s«-, 
both  of  whom  have  betMi  preservere  of  game,  and  are  improving  and 
enjinently  practical  agriculturists. 

Lord  Hath«'rton  stated,  that  soon  after  he  had  been  a  game 
preserver  he  became  also  an  extensive  improver  of  land.  He 
inclosed  n«'arly  4,000  acres  of  waste  on  various  parts  of  his  property, 
itnd  consequently  became  a  gri?at  farmer.  From  that  time  he  has 
g.-ntnilly  had  -J, 000  acres  of  land  in  his  own  hands  under  improve- 
iiifut;  and  his  lordship  found  to  pursue  the  two  occupations,  "a 
rigid  pres«'r\'er  of  hai-es  atjd  game  generally,  and  an  improver  of  land 
\>y  planting  and  farming.  jM'rfuctly  incompatible." 

In  amtwer  to  the  question  ("•^liO).  "  Do  you  say  you  had  not  land 
in  your  own  occupation  when  you  first  preserved  game?"  Lonl 
llatherton  replied,  "  I  ha«l,  but  it  was  principally  grass  land;  I 
had  not  b^'gun  to  plotigh  or  to  ]>lant.  I  soon  found,  as  a  farmer 
(1- -irons  of  intr  among  my  tenantn'.  and  into  the  migh- 

I'.iiirliood,  a  Ix'ti  :ii  of  cultivation,  that  it  was  utt»'rly  ho|>eless 

to  do  so,  unless  1  completely  destroyed  the  hares  ;  for  the  attempt 
merely  to  reduce  them  wn-s  useless,  for  a  good  season  repaired  their 
numbers  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  found  there  was  no  effectual 
means  but  entire  destruction.  Without  tliat  I  saw  it  would  be 
ho|X'les8  to  introduce  upon  tlie  light  lands  tliosc  crops  we  ought  to 
huv«\  such  as  not  only  Sw«*de  turnips,  mangel  wur/el,  carrots, 
vetches,  but  lucerne  and  other  crops  of  that  kind  ;  I  have  conse- 
'|uently  entirely  destroyed  tlu-  hares,  or  at  least  destroye<l  them  as 
'.ir  as  practicable,  over  K.OOO  acres  of  my  proiH»rty,  and  I  have  also 
.  ciiill.  t.  Iv  il.  siiov.  d  the  rabbits.    The  result  has  been,  that  1  hare 

II  t  III.  i' II  Hilled  to  plant  extensivelj  without  that  depreda- 
tion whicli  formerly  obliged  me  to  nqdant  covers,  perfaaps  two  or 
three  times;  and  it  has  not  only  enabb>d  m«  tn  rear  WautiAit 
ftii.is  on  a  completely  l>arren  soil,  but  T  *    " 

V  at  ion  of  those  rootw  to  which  I  have  1" 

dial    my  !•  n.inls  have  found   equal   n  !  .    U.  '     liather 

iiipir  tii;iii  iiult"  of  the  8,000  acp's  til  1  game.  Lord 

II  nil  It. 11  SI  11  farms  averaging  '  to  400  acre*. 

Ami  tM  ihr  ijii.  ;  tl.  "Th.'nMs  no  r  -.n  the  part  of 

the  farmers,  to  »Kr»ipy  th 
them,  n'ferring  to  ili.  , 
replied,  "  None  wln'  u  the  oonirary,  sm*  • 

c 
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I  perceive  that  thei-e  is  infinite  confidence,  on  the  part  of  tenants, 
in  their  expenditure  ;  and  it  has  happened  to  me,  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  to  have  received  indisputahle  evidence  of  my 
character  as  a  destroyer  of  hares,  it  having  turned  vers-  much  to 
my  account  in  a  better  class  of  tenants  having  offered  themselves 
for  my  farms  when  they  have  been  vacant.  I  have  had  very  few 
vacancies  on  my  estate  at  any  time  ;  but  it  so  happened  last  year  I 
had  three  good  farms  vacant,  in  two  instances  by  the  death  of  the 
parties,  and  in  the  other  by  the  retirement  of  a  female  tenant ;  and 
I  know  from  my  steward  that  a  great  number  of  the  numerous 
candidates  that  applied  for  those  farms  stated  to  him,  that  the 
principal  motive  of  their  wishing  to  live  on  my  property  was,  their 
knowledge  that  they  should  be  free  from  the  devastation  of  game  : 
and  some  of  them  stated  that  they  had  suffered  much  from  it  else- 
where." Again,  the  reply  to  the  question  (7285),  "  Have  you 
obsen'ed,  since  you  have  destroyed  the  hares  on  your  property,  any 
disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  to  m.ake  improvements  ? 
Very  great  indeed ;  I  am  quite  confident  that  improvements  of 
various  sorts,  in  the  destroying  of  fences  and  the  making  of  new 
fences,  extensive  drainage,  and  the  introduction  of  other  roots  not 
liitherto  cultivated,  would  not  have  been  undertaken  if  they  had 
Iw'lieved  that  their  improvements  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
former  depredations  by  game  ;"  and  Lord  Hatherton  confirms  a 
statement  made  by  many  of  the  witnesses  who  are  farmers,  that 
hares  "  will  travel  miles  to  the  nearest  field  of  Swede  turnips,  and 
still  further  to  carrots." 

Lord  Hatherton's  statement,  that  no  mere  reduction  of  hares  and 
rabbits  will  protect  the  crops  from  damage  in  all  seasons,  but  that 
the  destruction  of  these  animals  ought  to  be  total,  is  either  directly 
or  incidentally  confirmed  by  most  of  the  other  witnesses,  and  per- 
haps by  none  more  so  than  by  some  of  the  witnesses  called  by  those 
favourable  to  game  preserving.  For  instance,  Mr.  George  Turner, 
from  Sussex,  who  was  examined  very  much  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  damage  from  game  a  former  witness 
had  complained  of,  was  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  his  own 
want  of  skill  in  farming,  is  asked  (6152),  "  Do  you  suppose  that  when 
a  man  takes  a  farm,  as  Mr.  Hay  ward  took  that  farm,  his  impres- 
sion is,  nothing  having  been  said  to  him,  that  as  it  is  then  in  respect 
of  game,  it  is  intended  that  it  should  be  kept  at  about  the  same 
quantity,  and  not  much  increased  ?  Xo,  I  do  not  say  that,  because 
the  quantity  of  game  must  depend  upon  the  season ;  he  knows 
that  it  is  a  preserved  farm,  and  he  cannot  calculate  what  quantity 
will  be  upon  it ;  it  will  vary  with  the  season.  In  wet  seasons  we 
have  not  so  much  game,  and  in  dry  we  have  more  ;  in  dry  seasons 
they  seem  to  come  out  of  the  earth  almost." 

Mr.  Pusey's  evidence  is  not  less  conclusive  than  Lord  Hather- 
ton's, as  to  the  damage  to  farm  produce  caused  by  game  ;  and  he 
is  of  opinion  that  the  modern  system  of  farming  is  not  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  wild  animals,  except  by  highly  artificial 
means.    JMr.  Pusey  has  stated  this  point  with  great  force  and  clear- 
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fjrss.  As  this  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  on*^  of  the  most 
ini))ortant  points  of  the  prpst-nt  inquiry,  \vith  regard  to  futun* 
l>  L'Miitioii  «»Ti  the  subject,  and  as  it  is  in  substance  the  v»'r}'  ground 
til..  II  1  \  ..'UK-  preservprs,  who  desire  laws  still  more  8trin<^ent  for 
th.  j»n>U(:tioii  of  game  than  the  present  game  laws,  they  have 
thought  it  right  to  refer  particularly  to  this  evidence. 

"  1'}W.  Do  you  consider  that  good  farming  cannot  be  carried  into 

effect  in  this  country  now,  consistently  with  presen'ing  a  lai-ge  head 

uf  L'ftme  ?     I  would  not  say  that  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect, 

}  ■    :uise  we  know  that  one-of  the  counties  which  is  most  famous  for 

i-   i^    ■  most  famoi     "  •  •         ■  ^^^ 

i  tliat  the  t<  :  )s-,  to 

crops  more  liable  to  iujury  iVuiu  gauit ;  ami  •; 

I  icy  of  the  new  system  of  preserN'ing  game  is.  ■ 

■  injurious  to  the  farmer.     It  ap|>ear3  to  me  that,  since 

■  of  the  last  century,  both  fanning  and  preserving  have 
ach  more  artilicial,  and  in  consequence  of  tliis  change  on 

.  game  is  much  more  injurious  than  it  used  to  be. 

•'  70;")  1 .  Do  you  consider  that  high  fanning  now  is  almost  essential, 

under  th»r  present  circumstances  of  our  country  ?     Under  tlie  old 

m  of  fanning  the  Committee  are  probably  aware  there  were 

t.w  green  crops.     The  old  system  of  farming  was,  two  white 

and  fallow,  in  which  the  ground  was  fallow  all  the  winter; 

....  ;lii}  other  hand  there  is  no  doubt  that,  where  game  is  prciierred 

strictly  it  has  wrv  nuich  increas«'d. 

'•7r..V2.  It  i-   "*■  

j>opulation,  coi 
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of  this  great  expense  which  he  is  obhged  to  incur?  I  think  he  is 
fairly  entitled  to  be  so ;  because  as  long  as  it  was  the  unassisted 
produce  of  the  land,  he  might  view  the  stock  which  his  landlord 
put  upon  the  land  with  more  leniency;  but  now  that  the  produce  is 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  result  of  the  manure  which  he  has 
purchased,  he  must  feel  moi'e  aggrieved  by  any  serious  diminution 
of  the  produce  of  the  land. 

"  7557.  The  necessity  for  high  farming  arises  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  period  in  which  we  live?  Clearly.  Fai'ming  is 
becoming  more  artificial,  and  the  crop  arises  more  from  the  tenant's 
capital  than  it  did  formerly.  Also,  the  game,  in  my  opinion,  is 
much  more  abundant  than  it  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago  in  some 
districts,  whilst  in  others  it  does  not  exist  at  all ;  therefore  the 
fanners  no  longer  feel  that  they  have  any  participation  in  the  sport 
of  preserving  game  " 

And  Mr.  Pusey  says,  "  Game  is  no  longer  in  the  shape  of  wild 
animals,  but  is  merely  preserved  artificially  ;  and.  therefore,  as  soon 
as  it  wanders  off  the  protected  property,  it  disappears."  And  he 
added,  that  "  game  preserving  is  daily  becoming  more  of  an  exclu- 
sive luxuiy  for  the  owners  of  large  property,  and  less  a  source  of 
healthful  exercise  to  country  gentlemen  of  moderate  incomes. 
Unless  possessed  of  veiy  extensive  property,  or  surroxinded  by  other 
preserved  estates,  the  preseiTer  of  game  is  afraid  to  disturb  his 
game  preseiTes  too  frequently,  lest  the  animals  should  leave  his 
land  and  be  destroyed.'" 

Mr.  Pusey  was  at  one  time  a  rigid  preserver  of  game,  and  he  gave 
it  up  about  two  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  observing  his  tenants' 
wheat  crops  damaged  by  the  hares  and  rabbits ;  and  he  found  '*  that 
one  of  his  tenants  had  given  up  growing  winter  vetches  altogether, 
in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  hares."  This  was  not  a  suden 
determination,  but  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  obsened  for  some 
years.  He  mentions  many  particular  cases  of  injury  which  he  has 
seen  on  his  own  estates,  and  says,  that  "it  would  be  almost  imjios- 
sible  to  grow  winter  vetches  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
hares." 

The  following  passages  from  Mr  Pusey 's  evidence  puts  the  nature 
and  extent  of  damage  by  game  beyond  question  : 

•'  7510.  Are  those  things  which  are  now  important,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  fanning  is  conducted  at  present,  vetches  and  carrots  ? 
Carrots  are  an  article  of  veiy  minor  importance ;  but  I  should  say 
that  the  injury  done  to  wheat  on  light  land  during  the  winter  is 
very  severe ;  and  I  could  give  other  instances.  In  summer,  too, 
the  hares  injure  it  considerably.  The  effect  of  the  biting  down  in 
the  winter,  I  believe,  is,  that  it  grows  up  again  ;  but  it  tillers  out 
on  the  sides,  and  as  I  understand  from  farmers,  those  ears  are  veiy 
weak,  and  they  gi'ow  to  a  late  period  in  the  autumn,  and  are  veiy 
apt  to  become  mildewed.  Then  in  the  summer  the  hares  gnaw 
paths  for  themselves  (probably  that  has  been  already  described  to 
the  Committee),  as  if  they  were  driving  tunnels  through  the  wheat  ; 
they  gnaw  themselves  paths  about  the  wheat,  and  they  seem  to 
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Rn<i'  ill  lor  thfir  own  aniuKeujrut  a  good  ileal.    But  I  lla^e 

a  s;  i     ^  now  of  injuiy  to  wheat,  which  occnrr«Hl  only  two  years 

ago.  A  tenant  of  mine  came  to  tell  me  that  he  must  give  up  his 
farm  ;  he  wits  a  veiy  improving  tenant  indeetl.  I  asked  liim  why  ; 
he  said  the  injury  which  he  received  from  the  game  was  such  that 
he  could  stand  it  n<»  longer.  There  was  a  piece  of  (W)  or  70  acres  of 
wheat,  and  he  told  me  that  it  ha<l  been  completely  fed  away  by 

i;ame  from  a  neighbouring  cover,  and  he  asiked  me  to  go  over  it ;  I 
lid  8o ;  and  I  can  .state  positively  to  the  Conunittee  that  half  of 
that  lield  I  should  not  have  known  had  any  crop  at  all  upon  it ; 
this  was  light  land.  1  said  to  the  tenant  that  his  loss  should  be 
valued,  and  I  paid  him  the  loss  ;  I  think  it  was  valued  at  about 
i'40;  but  I  doultt  very  much  whether  that  by  any  means  covered 
his  loss  ;  h<'  said  himself  tliat  he  lost  about  a  cjuarter  per  acre. 

'•  7517.  \Va.s  that  game  presened  in  a  cover  of  yours?     In  this 
instance  the  cover  belonged  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman.     This 
tenant  hail  received  aln-iuly  from   me  a  [><)wer  to  destroy  the  game 
on  his  farm,  and  h*-  ha«l  b<'en  destroying  the  rabbits  durii 
whole  of  the  autumn;  he  had  power  to  destroy  hares  and  ; 
both,  Hit  h(.'  t<»ld  me  he  was  quite  unable  to  stop  them. 

'•  <')!«.  He  had  been  unable  to  ketjp  the  game  down  sufficiently 
to  prevent  this  injury  ?  lie  had  had  unlimited  jwwer  during  that 
time  to  destroy  game,  but  he  had  been  unable  to  do  it." 

A  circumstiuice  which  ma<le  a  strong  imj>nssion  on  Mr.  Pusey's 
mind  was,  tliat  his  gamekeeper,  who  hiul  thri-e  or  four  acres  of  land 
near  his  house  in  the  covei-s,  after  cultivating  it  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  said  at  Inst  tluit  he  must  giv«»  it  up,  "  because  it  did  n<>t  uav 
him  ;  it  would  ruin  him;"  and  thisinducwd  Mr.  Pusey  to  v. 
what  w OS  the  case  of  the  keeper's  nc-ighbours  round  the  i:  . 
The  injury  to  this  man  s  lantl,  **  which  he  held  rent  fvw,"  wa«  uo 
much  that  he  gave  up  the  land.     When  he  first  took  it  he  said  *'  he 
did  not  mind  the  rabbits  and  hares  having  a  share  of  it,"  but  after 
teu  years  he  gave  it  up.     Since  game  preserving  had  K-en  ■•■•     ■ 
up,  "  land  nmnd  the  covers,  which  had  produceil  notliing  i 
had  become  extnfmely  pixxhictivc."     With  the  folbtwing  adii: 
extracts  from   Mr.  Pusey 's  evidence  as  to  the  wandering  cli: 
of  game,  and  soni'  '  '  '     Mnie  prt'M!\<  i 

your  Committee  w  >rt. 

"7511.   Would  :i  la  ,  p  lUiuu 

clVirt  priMlnci'd  by  th»'  ,  ^^h  ?      1  «|. 

th<'  '  f  the  puNiuie  is  a  vny  i 

in<  1  .  bnt  I  have  no  doubt  tl. 

faruk  vutuld  ■'■  the  tliH'k  of  sh<«p.     M 

mittee  may  <  :  seen  a  tield  nf  ttimi]'' 

white  in  i-(in'««-'pii-urr  of  the  nil  ' 
when  the  hnn- bus   Ix-gun.  and  i 
much  mon*  liable  to  \m  destroyed  by  IV" 
han-s   prevent   the  growtli  ahnosl   of  wn 

very  important  for  shei-n,  and  ytiiin^  Miiulnin  anil  nUo  clover,  which 
iiuut  MitVi  r  also  from  that  caubc.     1  have  uo  doubt  that  an  extm* 
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ordinary  quantity  of  hares  must  very  much  diminish  the  food  for 
stock. 

"7542.  That  is  food  much  more  in  use  now  than  formerly :  it 
is  more  the  practice  to  feed  stock  upon  farms  than  it  was  formerly? 
Clearly.  I  should  wish  to  observe  that  it  has  been  often  asked  how 
many  hares  were  equivalent  to  one  sheep  upon  a  farm,  but  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly  unjust  view  of  the  question ;  if  you 
had  a  score  of  hares  folded  like  a  score  of  sheep  on  any  part  of  the 
farm,  they  would  eat  all  they  could  find,  and  it  would  be  but  a 
small  loss  ;  but  the  question  is,  what  the  loss  would  be  if  the  sheep 
were  allowed  to  wander  over  the  whole  farm  and  help  themselves 
where  they  pleased.  If  you  put  the  case  of  a  single  animal  coming 
into  a  kitchen  garden,  if  any  one  had  the  right  to  turn  a  sheep 
loose  in  a  kitchen  garden  of  five  or  six  acres,  and  help  himself 
where  he  pleased,  it  is  evident  that  you  could  not  measure  the 
injury  to  the  garden  from  the  mere  amount  of  food  that  a  sheep 
would  consume  under  ordinary  eircvmistances  :  then  the  annoyance 
to  the  farmer  must  be  very  great. 

"7543.  That  is  the  reason  why  game  do  more  harm  than  the 
same  number  of  sheep  ?  Yes.  I  say  that  even  if  you  ascertain 
that  three  or  four  hares  do  not  eat  more  than  one  sheep,  you  could 
not  estimate  the  amount  of  injuiy  to  a  farmer  by  the  food  eaten  by 
an  equivalent  number  of  sheep,  because  the  hares  are  allowed  to 
help  themselves  and  to  go  everywhere  where  they  ought  not  to  go ; 
and  independently  of  that,  the  positive  loss,  the  annoyance  to  a 
farmer  who  has  cultivated  his  laud  upon  improved  principles,  is 
very  great.  It  may  be  a  question,  upon  certain  kinds  of  soil, 
whether  it  is  an  injury  or  not  to  wheat  to  be  fed  down  ;  but  still,  as 
a  farmer  myself,  I  should  like  to  have  to  decide  upon  it  myself 
whether  I  would  have  my  wheat  fed  down.  I  have  60  or  70  acres 
of  wheat  at  this  moment,  and  I  should  not  have  liked  any  one  to 
have  had  the  power  last  December  of  saying  that  my  wheat  would 
not  be  at  all  the  worse  by  being  fed  down,  and  turning  a  flock  of 
sheep  over  it,  and  making  the  ground  as  bare  as  this  floor.  It  is 
a  degree  of  interference  with  a  farmer's  crop ;  and  where  a  man  has 
been  taking  great  pains  with  his  land,  and  spending  a  good  deal 
upon  artificial  maimre,  and  endeavouring  to  grow  good  green  crops, 
it  must  try  his  temper  very  much,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
farmers  being  a  little  out  of  humour  sometimes  upon  the  subject, 
because  I  should  have  been  so  myself. 

"  7544.  Is  it  the  invariable  practice  to  turn  in  a  flock  of  sheeji 
to  eat  down  the  young  wheat  ?  On  the  contrary;  it  is  one  rarely 
resorted  to. 

"  7545.  And  done  deliberately  when  it  is  done?     Clearly. 

"  7546.  The  distinction  you  take  is,  that  there  is  no  option  al- 
lowed to  the  farmer  when  his  neighbour's  hares  come  in  and  eat 
down  his  wheat ;  he  is  not  consulted  as  to  whether  they  shall  do  it, 
or  to  the  extent  to  which  it  shall  be  done  ?  Exactly ;  it  must  be 
a  subject  of  great  annoyance  to  a  farmer  to  feel  that  when  he  has 
done  his  best  to  grow  the  best  crops  he  can  out  of  his  land,  he 
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is   liable  to  have  them  constantly  disfigured,   if  not  seriously 
injured 

*•  7047.  As  u  practical  agriculturist  you  object  to  that  mode  of 
btiving  your  young  wheat  eaten  down  at  all  ?  I  believe  that  on 
light  laud  it  cunnot  be  done  without  iiyury." 

The  witnesses  examined  in  supjKtrt  of  tiie  game  laws  v^"-"  I'^d- 
owners  and  preservers  of  game,  magistrates  and  chief  j 
stables,  and  superintendents  and  gamekeepers.  With  lc»  .  a<  .  |i- 
tions,  none  of  them  had  much  practical  acquaintxmce  with  hus- 
bandry. The  scope  of  this  class  of  evidence  was  to  show  that 
jKjaching  might,  to  a  great  degree,  be  prevented  by  a  sufficient  force 
^  and  gamewatcijers  ;  but  that  iiiil  lo  is  very 

1,  .and  by  a  number  of  watchers  ;  ned  to  tlw 

taiui  •)!  ■'  "      Mie  wui  d. 

♦•aiise  of  I;  tenor  of  i 

ilu'sr  wit-  ;;r  Couiuiittee  of  ti 

Ml'.  I'usc  ,  IS  in  the  cnltivntr'd 

liiaiiitiiiiii  (I  In  ;       , 

•'  III  of  artiticial  rearing  und  jn  upona  iui;;;  .1 

'  M'ljt  of  land  further  than  Colon-  mt,  whore-:  ;  - 

:it  Fortnall  Park,  near  Virginia  Water,  in    Berkshire,  is  an  n 
'iiM'i-tniti'   ;iii(l  preserves  game   rigidly  upon  his  own  pri>i'«  ' 
les.     Colonel  Challoner   is  also  fond  of  b 

'""v  stated  a  .ir.iK.ivt... ulii.li  proves  i 

.uc  to  be  I  lis.     He  .  > 

liwi.ii.     »» Mill  imiiiberof  kci  i  •• -^  '■  n 

and  he  replies,   "1  found  tb  :i  my 

builitrand  r      '        't;  that  tin-  i\\o  tumy^  oiu   not  y>>  mi  -.w  U  t»»- 
gethor,  iii  >    if  your  crops  were  not  g(Kxl  you  found  fault 

uith  the  k 


una  tne  k<  <  i  .  i.  an 
with  tb.'  b.iililV:  tli 


I.,  sn;.'.  I 


>  and  u  (' 

I  w<»ul<l  i 
I  out  in  < 

■_'.ili:.'    t'. 

aud  in  t : 

■  .. "     Tl, 


Aiivlii' 1  ^^lm<^■>  uiwHii.i  -nH!  ano  «""  '>  »  prao 
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tical  agriculturist  as  well  as  a  game  preserver,  was  the  Hon.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  who  detailed  his  experience  as  the  manager  of  his" uncle's. 
Lord  Bemer's.  estate  in  Norfolk,  which  in  1887  came  into  his  own 
possession.  Mr.  Wilson  gave  in  evidence,  that  in  1827  the  pro- 
duce of  wheat  on  about  2,000  acres  of  land  was  193  coombs,  which 
by  1837  had  advanced  to  418  coombs,  and  in  1840  to  1,080,  and 
that  increase  occurred  coincidentally  with  the  preservation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  game.  Mr.  Wilson  being  asked  (529),  whether 
the  land  was  farmed  in  the  same  course,  said,  "  We  altered  our 
course,  which  made  a  difference  ;  it  was  the  better  system  of  fann- 
ing and  the  altered  course  which  produced  the  greater  quantity  of 
•wheat.  In  1837  the  quantitv  of  wheat  grown  was  418  coombs  ;  in 
1838,  757  coombs;  in  1839^,  951;  in  1840,  1080  coombs;  that 
difference  was  from  claying  part  of  the  land  which  had  never  before 
borne  wheat ;  it  produced  this  great  result  in  those  two  years." 
There  was  likewise  a  progressive  increase  in  the  profit  derived  from 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  game,  also,  upon  the  whole  estate  that  was 
let  to  tenants,  as  well  as  that  in  hand,  yielded  a  y^rolit  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  about  £'400  a  year.  Mr.  Wilson  stated  nothing  to  rebut 
the  inference  that  the  increase  of  produce,  the  result  of  improved 
farming,  would  have  been  still  greater  had  the  game  not  been  pre- 
served. Your  Committee,  moreover,  consider  this  case  differs 
widely  from  that  of  a  tenant  farmer  who  has  no  control  over  the 
game  kept  upon  his  own  farm.  The  landed  proprietor  improving 
a  part  of  his  own  estate  by  his  farming,  merely  devotes  to  that  pur- 
pose some  portion  of  his  income,  and  shoidd  it  fail  to  be  a  profit- 
able investment,  such  a  result  will  not  materially  affect  his  comfort 
or  impair  his  resources ;  besides,  he  has  at  any  time  the  absolute 
power  of  destroying  altogether  or  lessening  his  stock  of  game, 
should  he  find  it  inconvenient  to  him  in  his  farming  pursuits. 
Game  presenters,  too,  are  passionately  attached  to  game,  and  will, 
therefore,  the  more  easily  overlook  the  injury  their  crops  may  sus- 
tain from  game.  The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  Avhen  undertaking 
improvements,  does  so  with  the  expectation  of  profit,  and  a  failure 
in  attaining  that  object  is  to  him  a  positive  loss  of  capital,  and 
to  that  extent  throws  him  back  in  the  world,  lessening  the  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  that  competence  it  is  the  object  of  agricultural 
capitalists  to  obtain. 

Your  Committee  has  in  evidence  the  following  pailicular  instances 
of  damages  to  farmers'  crops  by  game,  by  witnesses  of  great  respect- 
ability. Mr.  William  Bates,  on  Luton  Park  Farm  in  Bedfordshire, 
received  an  award  of  £118  13s.  6d.  for  damage  done  to  30  acres  of 
wheat.  Mr.  Edward  Davis  Hodding,  a  farmer  of  Odstock,  near 
Salisbury,  in  1844  had  45  acres  of  wheat  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
£172,  and  a  further  injury  done  to  his  tares  and  young  gi-ass,  on 
which  the  valuers  did  not  put  a  money  value.  The  same  witness 
stated,  that  in  the  four  yeai-s  previous  to  1845  he  had  lost  about 
£460  on  his  wheat  and  barley  land  alone.  This  amounted  to  an 
average  of  £115  a  year,  and  was  independent  of  injury  sustained 
on  turnips,  loose  com,  and  green  crops.    Upon  this  witness's  fann 
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his  locil  tHxation.  including  poor-rate,  roimty-rate,  highwar-rate, 
fhunh-rate,  and  income-tax,  amounts  to  Wtwecn  £60  and  i,'70.,  or 
litilf  more  than  hull"  tht-  vearly  loss  susuinod  from  the  landlord's 
game. 

In  1845,  the  witness's  loss  was  stated  by  the  same  valuers  to  be 
inurh  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  John  Bell,  who  iKcupies  about  900  acres  of  land  at  Brick- 
worth,  near  Salisbiiry,  Wilts,  stated  that  the  dam<^e  done  to  his 
growing  cro^w  by  game  in  IHl  I.  had  been  valuetl  at  X'lU)  8s..  and 
tliis  loss  was  sustained  on  tJ".2B  jures  only,  and  he  estimated  the 
injury  to  his  r<H)t,  green,  and  gnuss  croj>s  at  i*-4'>0,  making  a  total 
loss  of  £6ir»  Hs.  on  about  IMIO  acres  of  lan<l  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Williant  Henry  Hlatih,  a  fai-mer  and  land  valuer,  living  at 

N ,  near  Hasingstoke,  in  Hampshire,  stated  that  he  had  valued 

the  damage  by  game  on  the  fann  occupied  by  Mr.  AVilkins,  of  Far- 
Itigh  WalU)p.  under  I^ord  Portsmonth,  for  three  successive  years, 
•ind  the  avenige  loss  wns  alvmt  i'lSO  a  year.  The  same  witTv  '^ 
mentions  various  other  instances  of  considerable  iiyury  to  far 
imiii  pv  ■^er^•es.  Mr.  E<lward  Saunders,  who  oi-cupied  the  l>ean 
I  iini.  !..  ,ir  Cranl)ourne  ChiLse,  I )orsei.shire.  the  rent  of  which  was 
,  ;    I,  and  the  damage  to  the  com  crops  alone  amounted,  in    - 

;  !^.  to  I'iOO.  and  the  average  damage  for  several  years  was  i 
t'li^  witness  left  the  fann  solely  because  it  was  st>  nuich  oveirun 
with  game,  and  ha«l  taken  another  of  inferior  land,  but  which  was 
free  from  game. 

Mr.  .lolm  Shittler,  of  Bradford  farm,  in  the  parish  »)f  Wimbonie, 
whose  fanu  is  surrounded  by  woods  and   gauie  presencs,  but  who 
has  the  control  of  the  game  upon   his  own  fann.  st.ited.  t!i:it  ul'  n 
he  tirst  o<'<Mipi»Hl  the  fanu   his  crops  were   gnu 
In  IH.'1 7,  his  loss  from  game  on   nine  lu-res  «tf  ■  .• 

i'102  rts.,  and  17  acr«*s  of  Swedes  were  iujure«l  to  the  extent  of  Hr>s. 
per  wre.  In  1h44.  he  lost  on  thn-e  acres  of  barley,  near  one  of  his 
neighlxturs  (overs,  tl7  ;Js.,  and  he  pn»vwl  that  the  tenant  (»n  l.)»'ans 
lA^e.»  farm  sutlentl  damage  in  the  year  1H44,  nt>«.iMiti...f  -i- .  ..r.li.irt 
to  valuation,  to  i'Hi.'l  on  ho  acres  of  wheat  and 
liesides  damage  of  Icnten  crops,  clover,  tares,  hu.i  i..^^- -■.  i.i.wiwi. . 
Mr.  Sturt.  th«-  landlord  of  this  fiunn,  sells  rabbits  from  his  estate  to 
the  amount  of  I'Moo  ii  year. 

Mr.  James  CliamWrs.  of  Beachamwell,  Norfolk.  upies 

two  ]     '  '  !    •  l-r  Mr.   ^1  ■  i  Sir 

Hicli  JK-r  of  111  :    l"««<>r 

1  ■  d     lil^     lu.SS,     m     IMl.     to    Ix.  'MMI,         \.<     -l 

1  that  he  gave  th<»   full    it-nt  worth  if  i 

had  Ih  <'U  Ui)  ^ame. 

Mr.  Samuel    !..»<k,  <•■  !'•    >.|iv|..    ••  \    t 

folk,  occupies    :  i 

let   by   the   lau  v 

preserves. 

In  I84;l,  the  gau 
acres  of  barlev  to  the  extern  of  1*44  M>8.     in  lb4u,  '  ihru- 
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gold  wurzel  and  11^  acres  of  wheat  were  injured,  £4=1  lis.  Od.  In 
1843,  the  injury  amounted  to  £103  on  24  acres  of  wheat  and  2^i 
aeres  of  barley ;  the  green  crops  near  the  cover  were  also  damaged 
10s.  an  acre. 

Mr.  William  Sewell,  of  Caldecote,  near  Swaffham,  who  occupied 
two  large  farms  near  Brandon,  Norfolk,  at  the  rent  of  £1,024,  on 
which  the  damage  by  game  for  one  year  was  valued  at  £700,  and 
this  was  on  700  acres  only.  And  this  witness  was  under  notice  to 
quit  his  farm — own  farm,  rented  from  Sir  Henry  Bediugfield,  and 
on  which  he  had  sunk  a  large  capital,  because  his  landlord  wanted 
to  let  the  game  to  game  preservers. 

Mr.  John  William  Cooper,  of  Higham,  ijear  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Suffolk,  an  occupier  of  upwards  of  ],000  acres  of  arable  land,  who 
entered  upon  his  farm  with  a  distinct  but  verbal  agreement,  on  the 
part  of  his  landlord,  that  he  should  not  be  injured  by  game,  had 
nevertheless  sustained  great  injury  from  game.  in  November 
1844  he  had  30  acres  of  wheat  so  injured  by  partridges  and  other 
winged  game,  that  he  ploughed  it  up,  incurring  thereW  the  total 
loss  of  all  the  cost  of  preparing  for  and  sowing  this  wheat  crop  ; 
the  net  loss  was  £120.  The  land  was  sown  with  turnips  in  the 
spring.  He  had  another  field  of  wheat,  25  acres,  which  was  so 
eaten  down  by  hares  and  rabbits  during  the  severe  winter,  that  it 
produced  only  half  a  crop.  This  witness  stated  that  his  direct 
local  taxation  amounted  to  about  £111  a  year,  and  that  the  loss  he 
suffered  yearly  from  game  amounted  to  fully  double  that  sum.  He 
pays  a  full  rent  for  the  land,  as  much  as  it  is  worth  had  there  been 
no  game.  His  landlord  is  a  gentleman  passionately  addicted  to 
game  preserving,  so  much  so,  that  he  had,  at  the  time  the  witness 
was  examined,  two  considerable  farms  on  his  hands,  which  he 
wished  to  let,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  from  their  being  greatly  over- 
run with  game. 

Mr.  William  Marris,  of  Rucklands,  near  I.outh,  Lincolnshire,  in 
1839,  occupied  a  farm  of  740  acres,  near  Brigg,  under  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  for  which  he  gave  the  full  value  of  the  land,  without 
reference  to  game,  and  also  had  a  verbal  promise  that  the  game 
should  not  injure  him,  soon  found  himself  so  seriously  damaged, 
that  he  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  farm.  In 
1843,  his  loss  upon  a  field  of  23  acres  of  wheat  was  estimated,  by  a 
competent  and  respectable  valuer,  at  eight  bushels  to  the  acre, 
amounting  in  value  to  at  least  £150.  He  received  much  injury 
from  game  on  other  parts  of  the  farm,  but  selected  that  field  as  the 
worst,  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  from  his  landlord  some 
compensation ;  compensation  was,  however,  refused.  He  estimated 
the  game  damage  over  his  whole  farm  at  5s.  per  acre,  or  £185  a 
year,  while  his  total  direct  taxation,  including  tithe,  did  not  much 
exceed  £100  a  year.  ^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Bennett  Sturgeon,  of  South  Ockenden  Hall,  Essex, 
a  farmer  occupying  6G0  acres,  suffered  game  damage,  in  1841,  on 
a  field  of  30  acres  of  wheat,  to  the  extent  of  79  quarters,  which,  at 
the  price  of  that  yeai",  amounted  to  £260.     In  1843,  the  injury  by 
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^  to  18  acre«>  of  wheat  was  viUund  at  iioo  ^g.     Since  IBil,  he 
•    ;..i.<4tt'fl  the  damaj^e  from  rabbits  iJone  at  i;9H  a  year. 

Mr.  William  EvenUl  Hobson,  a  fanner,  of  KettJeby  Thorpe,  in 

!  iucolnshirt',  gave  evidence  of  a  valuation  of  game  danr  -    '      had 

ado  upon  a  fann  of  500  acres,  occupied  by  Francis  N  i.  of 

vj)pleby,  near  Kettleby  Tl  liich  showed  a  net  loss  oi  lju'Os.^ 

ill  the  year  1814  ;  there  >  i  acres  of  wheat  totidly  destroyed 

•  lie.     The  wituesb  liad  gone  over  the  fann  at  four  dif- 

iiis  of  the  year,  to  ob.serve  the  crops  in  each  atast'  of 

;u\vlh. 

Mr.   Alexander   Gordon,  a  farmer,  orcupyin. 

BnSseley,  in  Shropshire,  who  was  i1  -re' 

Club  to  give  evidence  before  your  <  i  .  i<«n» 

of  game  damage  ujwn  hcveral  faruis  in  iiis  district.     Un  his  own 

farm,  in  1H41,  his  loss,  «3  valued,  was  1*'^3U  17s.  on  til  acres  of 

'   nd ;  in  184'^,  the  1o8j>  on  10  acres  was  i'tiy  ;  in  1843,  1*^  acres  of 

irley  were  damaged  to  the  extent  of  i;15;  and  in  1844  and  the 

winter  of  1845,  the  damuge  amounted  to  i'114  (Is. ;  and  these  sums 

,1m  II. ,f  r..ni-«.'!jeut  the  full  amount  of  injurj-  suffered  on  tlie  farm 

In  another  instance,  Mr.  John  Onions,  of  Staidey 

....  i.v  <.i  Uroseley,  was  injured  to  the  extent  of  J^l'ii  148. ;  tlii:* 

ts  in  184'^.     In  1844,  the  injury  on  the  same  farm  was  greater. 

!r.  Geary,  on  Lnughley  farm,  lost  £'»  17  by  game  damage  in  seven 

are;  and  Kdward  tJwen,  the  succeeding  tenant,  hail  likewise 

ly  injured. 

;  farm,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  containing  200  acres, 

1.  in  1843,  toil.il  19s    •  the 

•  more.     Several  of  tl.  ^  in 

i  1  by  tlie  game.     .\        ,       f  of 

1  M-  is  carried  on  tlu     )      j  •  rty, 

l!  itly  in  an  evenii  -      M   t  in 

<>;  .. I  to  50  hares.     ll.\s.i>)dso 

uu  Willi  rabbus.  wluch  hi!>  landlord.  Lord  Foruttter, 

.     '  destniv.  l.ut  did  not. 

.Mr.  William  V  I.  of  Pirttm.  near  Kempsi'y.  in  Worcea- 

■-'Iiin',  who  lii>i  ucn'H.  as  yearly  tenant,  under  the  Karl  of 

iiy,  and  vJOn  acres  more  of  his  own  hunl :    in  1H44  he  lost 

i.v    (r:ii II    T   i.r.l    1    .  .v  .   ii !  r\  '..    Tti  i  l  ii        T  f .'  nK.  ■  >.t  ;lt  •-.]    1 1 1.    n  1 1  \  1 1||  Qt 

n, 

....  .ed 

-•.     Mr.  John  \  iga 

'■(■  on    >)"    aiirs,    ;iiui     III'    mm  hCM 

'  i      Mr.  James  Bullock,  of  i  of 

1  HI"  buiiheU  destroyed  by  game,  :  "  ' 

i  tfame. 


■  tour  vtMUb  pre \tuu»ly  hu  had  uuiy  lu 
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wheat  on  the  whole  of  that  field  containing  10  acres.  This  destruc- 
tion was  caused  chiefly  by  rabbits. 

Mr.  Badger,  on  an  adjoining  farm,  also  values  the  damages  he 
yearly  sustains  from  rabbits  at  £50.  Only  one  of  the  above  wit- 
nesses received  any  compensation  for  damage  by  game. 
t-  Jfr.  William  Gauntley.  a  land  surveyor  and  fanner,  resident  at 
Bakewell,  in  Derbyshire,  however,  had  for  13  years,  commencing 
in  ]  833,  valued  the  game,  in  conjunction  with  another  valuer,  on 
the  Duke  of  Rutland's  Derbyshire  estates.  The  Duke  of  Rutland 
is  accustomed  to  make  compensation  to  his  tenants  for  damage 
done  by  game.  The  estate  consists  of  3773  acres,  and  the  damages 
were  valued  on  such  ])arts  only  as  bear  com,  nothing  being  given 
for  injury  to  turnips,  lintels,  clover,  seeds,  meadows,  or  pastures. 
Tliere  are  only  400  acres  of  arable  land  on  the  whole  estate  ;  and 
the  damages  'being  £694  in  1840,  i'433  in  184-^,  and  £916  on  a 
valuation  extending  only  over  389  acres,  in  1844,  show  an  enormous 
loss  upon  the  grain  crops.  This  witness  laid  befoi*e  your  Committee 
the  precise  details  of  his  valuations,  and  expressed  his  decided  opi- 
nion that  the  valuations  did  not,  and  could  not,  cover  the  whole  of 
the  tenants'  losses  from  game,  notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  in  paying  for  damage,  a  course  most  unusual  on 
the  part  of  game  preservers.  Two  tenants  had  quitted  the  estate 
in  conseiiuence  of  the  game.  In  one  instance,  of  the  Widow  Shaw, 
who  occu[)ies  one  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland "s  farms,  the  year's  damages 
were  valued  at  £128,  the  extent  of  her  whole  farm  being  only  124 
acres.     Her  rent  was  about  30s.  an  acre. 

Mr.  John  Landale,  a  surveyor,  near  Kirkcaldy,  in  Fifeshire,  had 
valued  damages  on  six  farms  of  Captain  Wemyss,  for  10  years,  and 
the  loss  on  1(I59  Scots  acres  was  in  1841,  £055  5s.  6d.  Mr.  Lan- 
dale discontinued  to  value  after  1842  ;  but  he  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Melville,  the  present  valuer,  that  in  1844  the  damages  on  the  same 
lands  amounted  to  nearly  £1000.  Your  Committee  have  deemed 
the  above  summary  to  be  important  to  be  stated ;  but  the  details, 
as  stated  in  the  examinations  of  the  witness,  illustrate  the  extent 
and  manner  of  damages  caused  by  game  even  more  forcibly. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  are  unable  to  resist  the  conclusion, 
that  having  regard  to  the  inlluence  of  game  upon  agriculture  and 
the  prosperity  of  farmers,  game  presening,  in  tlie  present  state  and 
cultivation  of  the  countrj',  is  injurious,  and  ought  not,  at  all  events, 
to  r<x"eive  any  encouragement  from  the  legislature. 

ls\x.  Pusey  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  the  preseners  of 
game  should  be  made  liable  in  an  action  for  damages  for  injuiy 
done  to  their  neighbour "s  crops  by  their  game,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  juiy  from 
what  preserves  the  game  complained  of  had  come.  It  is  proper 
your  Committee  should  notice  that  ]Mr.  G.  Berkeley,  in  his  evidence, 
laid  great  stress  upon  an  opinion  he  entertains,  that  winged  game, 
by  destroying  insects,  benefit  the  farmers'  crops  in  a  greater  degree 
than  they  are  injured  by  hares  and  rabbits  ;  and  that  in  this  way 
game  preserving  is  rather  beneficial  than  othei'wise  to  the  fanner. 
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his  opinion^  however,  appears  to  be  pnrely  speculative,  and  is 
altoj^etiier  contriulictoJ  by  the  tlireot  testimony  of  nil  other  wit- 
nesw's,  whether  favourable  or  otherwise  to  game  preserving,  whose 
practical  knowledge  of  husbandry,  or  the  habits  of  game,  enable 
them  U)  offer  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

.'J.  The  effect  of  game  preserving  in  creating  misni.  ings 

and  irriuition  between  landowners  and  their  tenants,  w.i         ^     utly 
nnd  forcibly  brought  under  the  notice  of  your  Committee,     it  ajv 
j)ettrs  almost  an  invariable  custom  on  all  esUites  of  any  magnitude, 
ii»  reserve  the  game  and  the  right  of  preserving  it  to  the  landlord, 
whether  the  landlord  b<^  a  game  preserv'er  or  not ;  and  tlms  many 
teuhuts  who  on  taking  theit  farms  have  thought  nothing  of  game, 
and  made  no  sti])ulations  or  calculations  on  the  subject,  have  found 
themselves,  cither  from  the  owner  becoming  a  game  preserver,  or 
from  the  projx'rty  passing  into  the  hands  of  another  proprietor,  or 
from  the  game  being  rented  by  a  stranger,  gieat  sufferers  from 
damage  by  game  for  which  they  have  no  right  to  compensation ; 
the  landlord  having  reserved  the  game  points  to  the  existing  con- 
tract, and  the  legal  answer  to  a  tenants  complaint  of  damage  i.«» 
complete.     iUit  although  there  is  often  nuich  complaint  of  damage, 
III 'il..    by  tenants  to  the  landlords,  or  more  frequently  to  their 
II u'.  Ills,  by  far  the  larger  nuntber  of  farmers  make  no  formal  com- 
l.lttinls.     They  know  that  tlie  landlord  is  so  passionat«'ly  attached 
t'l  liis  v^Jtnie,  that  he  is  rendered  indisjwsed   to  listen  to  any  com- 
■  n  the  subject,  that  the  gamekeepers  furnish  all  kinds  of 
i>   that  the  injury  has   been   occnsinriid    l.v    somrthing 
i.  -i.i<s  game,  and  fanners  dislike  to  be  con- 
th- y  are  gn-atly  dissatisfie<l.     Though   the  ;,         ^ 
lord  may  have  had  no  complaints  laid  l)eforc   him,   the 
'.Uere<l  to  your  Cojnmittec  by  the  jiractical  agriculturisi    ,. 
hat  he  would  err  greatly  in  presuming,  from  the  absence  of  com- 
l>laint  on  the  part  of  his  t«>nanU,  that  they  are  not  injured  and 
annoyed  by  game.     The  more  enterprising  farmers  oft«'n  (piielly 
1')ok  out  for  other  fanns ;  and  those  who  cannot  conveniently  change, 
iiffer  in  silence.     IJotJi   lx)rd  Hatherton  and  Mr.  Fus«'y  mention 
;iiis  jH>int.     The  former,  having  stated  that  since  he  had  given  up 
:ime  preserv'ing  a  bt^tter  class  of  tenanta  had  offered  themstdvea 
It  his  farms,  with  whom  the  abs«*nce  of  game,  fn>u»  esj>erience  on 
|.ii  -.  rvinl  estates,  forjiied  a  principal  motive  tor  wishing  to  live  ou 
ill-.  Loril-liip^      ■  i-i  aske<l  (7v!75 1.  "  .May  we  infer  fn>m   that 

thill  ii  i-   I  |i.  iiiion  among  farmers  thai  game  tloes  them 

<  \i<  n>i\<  li  111!  I.'  .  aid  that  it  makiw  a  great  ditVereuce  to  them  in 
th.  (.  iin^  .  i:  •  liv  !i  they  engage  with  their  landlonls.  whether  the 
game  is  d.  r  whether  they  have  the   |>ower  of  d»*stniying 

a?"     Atiii  ■■.   "I    havp   not   the  n^motest  doubt   of  it       1 

know  that  nuth  ii  than  for  liirge  lande<l 

tors,  who  are  -  -i*n'ers,   lo  suy.  'My  tii. 

a  capital  set  ui  U   an>  ro»er«'d  with  game  :  liiey 

never  mak««  tin       „  .    .., .    at ; '  but  1  have  known  those  same 

tenants  give  a  differi>nt  accouut  of  their  feelings  to  others ;  ami 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  general  repugnance  on  the 
part  of  the  tenantry  of  the  country  to  have  their  farms  largely 
covered  by  hares,"  is  a  very  accurate  summary  of  the  opinions 
offered  to  your  Committee  on  the  same  point  by  tenant  farmers. 
And  Mr.  Pusey  adverts  to  this  topic,  and  to  the  question  (7576), 
"  Can  you  say  from  your  own  experience  that  country  gentlemen, 
and  particularly  those  who  presen-e  game,  are  aware  that  this  feel- 
ing does  exist  among  the  tenantry  with  respect  to  game,"  replied, 
"  As  between  landlord  and  tenant,  I  must  say,  that  I  think  the 
tenants  generally  behave  veiy  liberally  towards  their  landlords  ; 
that  they  do  not  complain  of  game  unless  it  abounds  to  an  excess  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  country  gentlemen  in  general 
are  at  all  aware  of  the  injury  arising  from  game  to  the  tenants, 
because  the  tenants  are  slow  to  complain. 

And  agam  (7577),  "  Do  you  believe  that  tenants  generally,  when 
they  are  among  themselves  and  at  their  ease,  ever  differ  in  opinion 
upon  the  matter  that  game  is  a  great  injuiy  to  them  as  farmers  ? 
My  belief  is,  from  what  I  have  heard  from  farmers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  that  they  consider  game  as  a  most  serious 
evil."  (7578.)  "  But,  from  the  reluctance  which  they  feel  to  com- 
plain of  any  sport  in  which  their  landlords  wish  to  indulge,  the 
landlords  are  not  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  grievance  ?  My 
opinion  is  that  the  tenants  do  feel  injury  from  game,  but  they  are 
unwilling  to  interfere  with  their  landlords'  amusement,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  like  to  see  their  landlords  following  their 
amusements  upon  their  lands ;  but  I  am  certain  that  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  of  the  serious  injury  arising  to  farming  from  game. 

In  many  cases  the  tenants  who  are  injured  by  game  have  some 
difficulty  in  laying  their  complaints  before  their  landlords.  Of  this 
an  instance  is  given  in  the  following  evidence  of  Mr.  John  William 
Cooper,  a  farmer  of  Ingham,  near  I3ury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk  : 

"  963'2.  Have  you  had  any  disagreement  with  your  landlord  ? 
I  have  had  none  with  him. 

"  9633.  Have  you  had  any  disagreement  with  anybody  upon  the 
land  ?  I  have  represented  my  grievances  to  his  land  agent,  in  a 
firm  but  in  a  very  respectful  manner." 

"  9635.  What  reply  did  you  get  ?  The  reply  I  received  was, 
that  he  has  no  power  or  authority  over  the  game ;  it  rests  with  the 
head  keeper,  to  whom  I  was  referred. 

"  9636.  Have  you  made  an  application  to  the  head  keeper  ?  I 
have. 

"  9637.  What  answer  did  you  get  from  him  ?  That  the  quantity 
of  game  is  no  more  than  the  usual  quantity  ;  and  he  is  very  sorrv 
that  I  do  complain,  but  he  has  no  instructions  to  destroy  them. 

"•9638.  Is  the  game  let  upon  that  estate  to  anybody?  No  ;  the 
landlord  is  a  resident  gentleman,  who  kills  it  himself, 

"  9639.  Have  you  made  any  representation  direct  to  your  land- 
lord '?  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  ;  and  we  are 
requested  on  the  estate  not  to  trouble  the  landlord,  but  to  mention 
our  complaints  to  his  agent." 
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Nf^nrlv  all   the  practioal  aj»rirtiltnri«t<«    «xnminpd    h*-\- 

spf-ak  of  r^amf  as  1  i  rin- 

nf  tlio  unplejtsftin  b<*- 

'-  and  tenants,     huuu*  leiiaiiiN,  who  have  not  had 

«'  of  the  damaiTo  c;ni=;r.1   V«v  rramr'.  =n>)m:t   tn  hav** 

ihi' pune  and  ri<,'lit  of  sportiii 

n-tnark  or  negotiation  upon  til  „ 

lind  their  cn)ps  suflfer  from  the  jjame,  thej  bocomo  imtatfd  and 

III.,  ...Ttfortablo.  wht'th^r  thev    di«clo«>  their  irritation   bv    actual 

tints  or  not ;  while  their  landlord  feels  that  the  tenants  have 

,...,1  f,...  fi...  .•.^ser%-ation  of  game,  and  <.>■'<■'';•■  therefore,  that 

t  to  be  maile,  or  where  n  ints  are  made, 

iii,!i  Mil  Mi>>-!ui^iii<  iion  exist>5.     In  othercas*--.  m-   i.  aant,  on  entor- 

\u<^  the  farm,  either  desin-**   to  obtain  complete  control  over  the 

},'iiiiu',  or  in  some  way  or  other  to  protect  himself  against  injurj* 

from  its  pivsenation.     Such  efforts  are  usually  met  by  promises  on 

f  the  proprietor,  or  more  fr^xjuently  of  his  agimt,   that 

If  {rniTii'  ii*  res«ni>d  the   U^jant  shall  not   b«'  injuretl. 

-.or  l>oth,  are   promise<l  to  he  kept 

'><  n  mere  genond  assurance  that  the 

^hall   nut    U.  !;mt  as  to  pHnluce  injur}-  to  the 

'.      }h\t  :t!1  tb'  to  «horv.  flint  in  no  in<»t;'.fif't^  nre 


ill-  IS  are  in  nmny  instances  so  j)bvious,  tlint  the  t 
-' 11'^  to  pay  sunis  at  whith  damages  by  «j:mu'  i; 
\'  i;li<;r  party,  however,  is  content  with  sue!  is.     Thf  land- 
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Bell,  said  that  he  was  told  bv  his  landlord  that  the  use  of  a  gfim 
upon  the  farm  to  destroy  the  rabbits  annoyed  the  gamekeeper,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  witness  put  his  gun  down  for  some  time. 
This  was  because  the  keeper's  house  was  two  miles  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  farm :  and  when  the  witness  was  shooting  there,  the 
keeper  had  to  walk  that  distance  to  see  who  was  shooting.  The 
farmer's  sous  or  his  servants  are  often  involved  in  disputes  with 
the  keepers  because  a  gun  is  carried  or  discharged  on  the  fann ; 
the  mere  sight  or  sound  of  a  gun  creating  much  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  gamekeepers.  Dogs  kept  by  farmers  are  also  objects  of 
dislike  and  jealousy  to  gamekeepers  ;  and  cats  are  so  frequently  de- 
stroyed, that  some  of  the  witnesses  on  farms  where  game  is  much 
preserved  have  found  it  difficult  to  keep  cats  at  all.  The  landlord 
sometimes  requires  the  tenaiit  either  to  tie  up  or  part  with  his 
dogs. 

In  some  instances  farmers  are  prohibited  from  managing  their 
business  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  because  it  might  inter- 
fere with  the  preservation  of  game.  Mr.  W.  Sewell  stated  that 
himself  and  the  other  tenants  of  the  estate  upon  which  he  farms 
are  required  to  reap  and  not  to  mow  their  wheat  and  lye,  so  as  to 
leave  a  high  stubble,  and  that  stubble  is  to  be  left  from  hai-vest  un- 
til the  10th  of  October.  For  that  period,  which  constitutes  the 
third  part  of  the  summer,  the  farmers  can  neither  turn  their  cattle, 
sheep,  nor  pigs  into  the  stubbles.  They  are  also  restricted  from  cut- 
ting furz  and  ling,  except  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  then 
they  are  obliged  to  apply  to  the  gamekeeper  to  know  where  they 
are  to  cut  it.  Your  Committee  remark  that  these  annoyances,  be- 
ing of  constant  and  daily  recurrence,  produce  a  degree  of  irritation 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  upon  the  subject  of  game,  which  the 
landowner,  not  being  fully  aware  of  the  character  and  e.xtent  of  the 
evil,  is  apt  to  attribute  to  captiousness,  and  therefore  to  receive 
favourably  the  assertions  of  his  gamekeepers,  that  the  tenants'  com- 
plaints are  not  well  founded.  Though  some  of  the  witnesses  speak 
of  deductions  from  rent  by  reason  of  game  presenes,  the  balance  of 
testimony  goes  to  show  that,  in  practice,  land  is  not  usually  let  for 
lower  rents  on  account  of  the  reservation  of  the  game  to  the  pi-o- 
prietor,  and  that  even  where  game  is  known  to  be  much  preser\ed. 

The  Honourable  H.  W.  Wilson  stated  that  he  lets  his  fai-ms  at 
rents  10  percent,  less  than  the  actual  market  value,  on  account  of 
liis  preser\ing  game  ;  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  farmers 
preferred  that  deduction  of  10  per  cent.,  with  the  reservation  of 
game  by  the  landlord,  and  its  strict  preservation,  to  having  a  com- 
plete control  of  the  game,  and  paying  the  addition  of  10  per  cent, 
upon  the  rental,  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion  appears  to  have  been 
founded  upon  this  circumstance,  that,  having  lately  heard  com- 
plaints from  his  tenants  of  the  number  of  hares  upon  their  farms, 
he  told  them  that  if  they  would  give  him  10  per  cent,  more  rent, 
they  might  kill  all  the  hares  ;  and  that  the  tenants  declined  that 
offer.  That  particular  instance  your  Committee  conceive  to  be 
open  to  these  observations :  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  opinions 
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.'xpressed  by  all  the  tenant  farmers  or  land  agents  examined  be- 
lt.n*  your  Committee  ;  and  the  deference  tenants  are  known  to  pay 
to  the  wishes  of  their  landlords  with  respect  to  game,  notwithstand- 
ing they  suffer  severely  from  game  depredations,  will  fully  account 
for  the  refusal  by  Mr.  Wilson's  tenants  to  accept  an  offer,  not  mtule 
deliberately,  but  under  the  influence  of  irritation.  The  tenants 
probably  did  not  consider  the  offer  to  be  one  the  landlords  would  be 
pleased  to  have  had  accepted,  as  the  offer  itself  merely  went  to  the 
power  to  destroy  hares,  while  Mr.  Wilson  was  still  to  retain  his  ex- 
,ii,.;v..  r\a]xi  to  all  other  kinds  of  game,  and  to  keep  up  an  expen- 
11  of  superintendence  and  watching  for  its  presenation. 
.<ii.  V.  II  rn^n  also  stated  "he  had  not  had  a  complaint  for  years, 
till  after  one  or  two  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood  had  been  ex- 
amined before  this  Committee,  and  they  tlien  came  and  said  they 
had  too  many  hares,  and  they  hoped  he  would  kill  them;"  and  it 
was  in  answer  to  that  application  that  the  offer  Mr.  V.'  ' 
to  have  been  declined,  was  made.  Your  Committee  . 
this  instance  affords  any  test  of  the  real  opinion  of  Jilr.  \^lisuu^> 
tenants.  The  testimony  of  Lord  Hathertonand  Mr.  Philip  Pusey, 
liefore  referred  to,  shows  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  tenants 
regard  the  unconditional  abandonment  of  game  presen  ing  by  their 
landlords,  and  fully  confinns  the  evidence  given  by  farmers  on  the 
P  .int.  Mr.  Pusey  said,  he  should  think  "20  p<^r  rent,  not  too  large 
II  from  the  rental  where  game  is  hi;.^  ned.     A 

,;  •  Turner,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Shelley,  ol  .^!  i,  in  Sus- 

sex, who  was  extuniued  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  tii  ~-:.i.n  inenla 
made  before  your  Committee  by  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Mi'  il.  v  as  to 
tlaiuage  done  to  game  ujjon  his  estate,  expres-sly  admitted  that  5i5 
jK-r  cent,  ft-  '-'  'I''  "-ent  that  the  U'nant  actually  paid  would  not  be 
too  umch  lion  for  the  ir\jury  he  8ustaine<l  from  tlie  game. 

-Mr.  Tumei  .>a>  u>ixed  (OlO.'i).  "  Do  you  tliink  that  you  would  be 
justilii'd  in  taking  a  fana  like  this  at  i;T.')  a  year  with  lian>8  and  a 
lurK't' stock  of  rabbits,  when  you  would  pay  for  that  farm  I'lOd  a 
veiir  if  you  hail  the  undisputed  right  to  take  all  the  gauje?"  and  he 
1,  "Yes;   I  should  rather  giv«'  iJliMJ  and  clear  the  game." 
1  .arl  of  MjdmesViury  also  stated,  that  he  l«t  his  fanns  at  h  jht 
le'ss  than  ;"  "   1  value,  by  reastm  of  his  stri'  ■  i 

;iie.     His  i  ,    saitl  his  tenants,  whom  h<'  . 

bud  farmers,  witii  im>ullicient  capital,  were  not  dissuu^i.i  a  aUiui 
game. 

The  losses  from  game,  indei>endently  of  t! 
n.'itnri",  nre  in  most  ca-ses  an  absolute  loss 

I  and   in  some   insliuices  the  jhhmi'  »  by 

I!  lids,  an-  so  enjoyc«l  at  the  ex|>en'-  In- 

stances wen'  mentioned  by  witnesses  in  which  ihe  innn 
the  game  and  rabbits  to  a  larg»'  extent.  TIk'  t. mint--  fe.  1 
landlord  ha-s  the  gante  without  ex{>en!>e  to 

of  his  kiHjpers  and  watehent,  and  lh<'  small  4- 

are  oceasioniUly  provided  for  the  game  in  tlio   1 
but  ihev  complain  rehtitantiv,  ami  complaiuts,  wi..  .. 
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known  to  keepers,  agents,  and  other  persons  employed  by  the  land- 
lord, do  not  reach  his  ears  until  the  game  has  got  to  a  great  head, 
and  the  damages  to  the  tenants  have  become  serious. 

It  was  much  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  your  Co'mmittee,  on 
the  part  of  game  preservers,  that  farmers  sometimes  let  the  right 
of  sporting  over  their  own  faims,  and  that  many  tenants,  having 
the  control  over  the  game,  keep  a  considerable  number  of  hares  or 
other  game  for  their  own  amusement ;  indeed,  most  of  the  farmers 
examined  by  your  Committee  stated  that  they  were  ready  to  main- 
tain a  certain  moderate  stock  of  game  upon  their  farms,  and  would 
feel  pleasure  in  providing  some  sport  for  their  landlords.  But  your 
Committee  think  that,  with  the  exception  of  partridges,  the  quan- 
tity of  game  farmers  who  farm  highly  do  maintain,  or  would  wil- 
lingly maintain,  would  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  head  of  game 
kept  upon  a  preserved  farm  under  the  present  system ;  and  that, 
except  in  open  districts,  the  preservation  of  wild  animals  would 
soon  be  found  quite  inconsistent  with  high  farming.  All  the 
farmers  examined  state  that  unless  they  have  the  power  of  deter- 
mining what  quantity  of  game  shall  exist  upon  their  farms,  they 
can  never  be  protected  from  damage.  The  witness,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Kowlson,  who  stated  that  a  difference  about  game  was  the  indirect 
cause  of  his  leaving  his  late  farm,  had  rented  the  game  from  his 
landlord,  who  wished  him  to  give  it  up  again,  that  the  right  of 
sporting  might  be  let  to  a  friend  of  the  landlord's.  This  the  wit- 
ness refused  to  do,  although  he  let  the  game,  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions, which  gave  him  the  power  to  prevent  excessive  preser- 
vation, to  the  same  gentleman  to  whom  the  landlord  wished  it  to 
be  let.  Since  the  witness  left  the  farm,  a  new  tenant  has  taken  it, 
from  whom  the  game  has  been  resened  ;  and  the  same  gentleman 
who  rented  the  right  of  sporting  from  Mr.  Kowlson  now  hires  it 
from  the  landlord.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  new 
tenant's  crops  were  much  injured  by  game.  So  another  witness, 
Mr.  E.  D.  Hodding,  who  gave  OAidence  of  the  injury  he  had  sus- 
tained from  game,  was  asked  (3496),  "  Would  you  consider  the 
question  satisfactorily  settled  if  you  had  a  clause  giving  you  com- 
pensation for  damage,  or  would  you  prefer  having  the  game  entirely 
in  your  own  hands  ?"  replied,  "  I  do  not  care  about  the  shooting 
myself  at  all,  but  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  keep  the  game  down." 
And  again  (350*2),  "  Do  you  think  it  a  wise  or  an  unwise  thing  for 
a  man  with  capital  and  in  independent  circumstances  to  take  a 
farm  where  he  has  no  control  over  the  game  ?  I  do  not  think  it  a 
wise  thing." 

Your  Committee  believe,  that  where  the  harmony  which  ought 
to  subsist  between  the  landowner  and  his  tenants  has  been  inter- 
rupted, game  will  in  most  cases  be  found  to  have  been  the  cause, 
indirectly  or  directly. 

Where  the  game  is  reserved  by  the  landlord  and  let  to  another 
person,  who  presenes  it,  the  evil  is  greatly  aggravated ;  the  tenants 
are  less  anxious  to  accommodate  a  sti'anger,  and  the  game  renter 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  tenants. 
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An  instance  uras  montioned  by  one  of  the  witnesses  from  Hamp- 
shire, when?  tho  farmers  wished  to  hii'  'lor  and  a  mansion, 
winch  they  offcri'd  to  keep  well  airf<l  od  order,  solely  to 
jir.\i'nt  a  strantjer  from  hiring,'  th.  i  :■  ; ':  i  i  }— •  r^  :n_' it.  The 
))r'i|in»'tor,  howt-v,  r.  r.fiised  to  an-Lj.f  lii-'  !•::■  i".  Aiiciinr  witness, 
from  Norfolk.  ;  1  that  the  farmers  on  the  estate  on  which 
he  lived  had  oj;  .  .  ..<  ir  landlord  to  pay  him  the  same  rent  re- 
ceived  for  the  game   from  a  gentleman  who  hired   the   manor, 

although  they  < ^.  i.-—}    that  they  before  paid  the  full  rents  for 

their  farms.  I  i  1  to  buy  up  a  right  which  occasioued  them 
serious  injury,      i  ntu  utier  was  uc^  ■"■ ■  •  >d. 

The  necessity  of  taking  out  a  < '  t>efore  a  legal  right  can 

be  obtained  to  kill  the  game  on  tm  ir  own  farms,  is  felt  to  be  a 
grievance  by  the  smaller  occupiers  who  have  the  right  to  kill  the 
gam**  on  thi-ir  finiis,  ami  h\  Holder-     '  '       ! 

in  tb*'  vi^^iiiitv  of  jm  Mivtrs  >  .iselves  a;. 

'ame   from   the  ucighUmriDg   preseires  wiUiouL  a 
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their  first  offences  against  the  game  laws.  The  same  passion  for 
sport  which  animates  the  game  preserver  leads  the  poacher  into  his 
perilous  coui"se  of  life.  All  the  witnesses  describe  poachers  as  men 
of  shrewdness  and  activity  superior  to  the  average  of  the  class  of 
agricultural  labourers  ;  and  labourers  who  are  addicted  to  occasional 
poaching  are  commonly  men  capable  of  being  the  best  workmen. 
But  whether  the  working  man  is  lirst  led  into  poaching  by  distress 
or  by  his  love  of  adventure,  the  consequence  is,  that  he  becomes  a 
person  of  irregular  habits,  poor,  and  negligent  of  liis  family,  if  he 
has  one,  and  comparatively  ineffective  as  a  labourer.  Few  poachers 
long  escape  conviction ;  and  when  once  convicted  of  poaching  in  a 
preserved  neighbourhood,  the  labourer  is  a  proscribed  man :  pre- 
seners  will  not  employ  him,  and  the  fanners  would  rather  not  do 
BO,  for  two  rea.sons ;  first,  because  the  farmer's  employment  of  a 
known  poacher  is  not  regarded  with  favour  by  his  landlord ; 
secondly,  the  man,  from  his  habits  of  irregulaiity,  usually  becomes 
an  inferior  workman.  When  once,  therefore,  a  labouring  man  has 
been  convicted  of  poaching,  he  is  almost  impelled  by  necessity  to 
repeat  the  offence.  If  he  has  been  imprisoned,  he  finds  his  family 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  destitution ;  and  if  by  any  means  he 
continues  to  pay  the  fine  imposed,  he  is  loaded  with  a  burden  of 
obligation  which  it  is  nearly  impossible,  as  a  mere  farming  labourer, 
he  can  ever  discharge.  Therefore,  even  where  the  convicted 
poacher  can  obtain  em}>loyment  after  his  conviction,  tlie  pressure 
upon  him  to  revert  to  poaching  for  relief  seems  almost  irresistible. 
It  has  been  proved  before  your  Committee,  that  men  once  convicted 
of  poaching  seldom  abandon  the  practice  and  become  steady  la- 
bourers, but  tRat  they  far  more  commonly  go  on  to  infractions  of 
other  laws,  until  they  become  confirmed  criminals.  Nearly  all  the 
witnesses  state  it  as  their  opinion,  that  poaching  is  the  first  step  in 
the  career  of  a  i-ural  criminal ;  and  from  the  large  proportion  which 
offences  against  the  game  laws  bear  to  other  offences  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  your  Committee  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  crime  of  those  districts  must  be 
traced  to  game  presei-ving. 

Mr.  Pusey  mentions  that  at  the  time  he  preserved  game  there 
were  several  poachers  on  his  property,  men  who  had  no  ostensible 
means  of  earning  a  living,  and  who  very  seldom  went  to  work ;  and 
that  since  he  had  given  up  preser\ing,  most  of  those  men  had  gone 
to  work,  and  are  now^  regularly  employed.  One  of  Mr.  Pusey 's 
own  tenants  told  him,  after  he  had  given  up  the  presers'ation  of 
game,  that  he  could  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  idleness  which 
was  produced  in  highly-preserved  parishes ;  and  he  gives  as  his 
decided  opinion  that  the  general  abolition  of  game  preserves  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  labouring  classes. 

The  same  witness  also  says,  "  that  the  preservation  of  game 
has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  relation  of  the  country  gentlemen  and  the 
labourers." 

That  "  the  labourers  feel  themselves,  in  a  certain  degree,  objects 
of  suspicion  wherever  game  is  strictly  preserved.    They  feel  that 
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tliPv  cannot  take  their  walks  about  the  fields  or  the  wood:;  without 

Ix-in;^  stopj>od,  and  their  motives  called  in  question."     His  own 

observation  had  led  him  to  the  belief,  "  that  since  he  had  done 

away  with  game  his  labourers  had  a  more  frank  and  open  feeling 

towards  hiui!><:'If,  and  tliat  the  relation  of  the  landlord  and  the 

lalxmrer  would  be  improved  bv  the  abolition  of  this  constant  source 

•f  suspicion  and  collision  between  them."     Some  stress  was  laid 

i|X)n  the  circumstance  that  landowners  who  preserved  game  in- 

1 1 rred  considerable  '        ^      md  employed  labour  in  so  doing:  but 

he  t4Stimony  of  ul':  ^  cUiarly  shows  that  the  obstacles  to 

■'!Ui;4  wiiiL-h '.'i::.'   I'l'— nil:  r  occasions, displace 

r  far  mon    i    ::  •:..••   i    ^.a-d  to  preaene  tlio 

!■  -ide«»  the  expendittir*'  incurred  by  the  proprietors  in  game 

'-<  them  from 

.(d  re«|uire  the 

■  vmeiit  III  i-s.     Mr.   Pusey  says,   "When  they 

TO  think  lit  game,  they  naturaUj  think  about 

>lse,  the  improvement  of  their  proper^.    And  the  jwe- 

>f  game  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  tueless  bed^rows 

I  id  rough  ground,  which  tlien  they  would  not  care  so  much  about 

'.jikiiiir  III)      T  think  if  a  landoMmer  were  to  give  up  the  pre- 

lie,  he  would  be  likely  to  have  more  funds  to  spare 

Its  on  his  land,  and  that  he  would  bo  moredinoaed 

in  U)at  way :"  and  many  other  witncMCi  Kier  to 

<  L   iM    game   pn>soning  in   limiting  the  emplqjiiieitt  of 

■rs  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

1  lit-  same  opinion  is  also  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  GrsftoiL 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  your  Committee 

have  to  n>mark.  that  the  testimony  of  the  most  experienoed  wit* 

n<>s.sts.  esp<-<Ma11y  those  who  are  or  hare  been  gsme  pwsecfsii, 

1%  a  great  stock  d  game  is  kept,  nodung  esn  pre- 

iit  a  lar^  and  efficient  force  of  flunekeeperB  and 

s  of  Salisbury  says  (80MX  *'  I  think 

nring  game  who  dews  not  employ  a 


80  the  Earl  of  Malmesbunr.  who 
tarn  poachinir  in  his  district  had 


.  savB  poaching  in  his  district  had  of 

■■A  to  its  bongsMU  preserred; 

imk  that  whefe  game  is  striedT 

there  are  fewer  ^HiacherK,  and  fewer  sneoantan  with 

r.  nlicd.    '•C.-rtMiiiK  '    1  conceivo  that  the  wsaon  of 

•t  keepers  enoo^ ;  and  I  tliink 

I  f  f.i  mulfi.  if  a  <hi^  always  to 

I  w'simtthem; 

It    ii  ......<....ti."    And  his 

I  >ni  I  i;t  gamriwepcrs  to  watch 

I  hK)  acres  of  land.    80  Laid 

•>  ohoose  to  praserrs  gUM 

(vh'MiKi  IK)  M  ni  Tiieir  own  c<>si,  ftiia  iiittt  no  OUUK  ihoold  pretBIld  lO 

do  it  without  doing  it  effMAuallr." 
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This  fully  confinns  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Pusey,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  cultivated  districts  game  can  only  be  arti- 
ficially preserved.  Your  Committee  believe  that  it  is  by  means  of 
vigilant  watching  alone  that  poaching  can  be  prevented,  and  that 
the  severity  of  the  game  laws  has  not  the  effect  of  deterring  the 
agricultural  population  from  illegally  taking  game. 

Your  Committee  refer  to  the  report  of  the  chaplain  of  the  Hert- 
ford county  gaol  (3747),  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  as  decisive  evidence  of  the  mischievous  operation  of 
the  game  laws  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  rural 
population.  , 

That  report  states,  that  there  is  "  very  little  hope  of  seeing  any 
amendment  of  character  (in  poachers)  produced  by  incarceration 
in  prisons,  however  much  they  may  be  brought  under  the  influence 
and  operation  of  effective  moral  discipline.  The  idea  upper- 
most in  their  mind  is,  that  they  are  victims  of  a  cruel  and 
oppressive  system ;  and  whilst  exasperated  by  a  continual  mental 
irritation  of  this  kind,  every  appeal  to  the  more  generous  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  man's  moral  constitution  Avill  for  the  most  part 
be  found  ineffectual  in  producing  the  beneficial  ends  proposed  ; 
and  this  fatal  prejudice,  powerfully  active  in  all  cases,  will  be  found 
to  rankle  with  more  than  ordinary  asperity  in  the  breasts  of  fathers 
of  large  families,  conN^cted  perhaps. for  the  first  time,  who  were 
willing  to  labour  if  they  could  but  have  obtained  emj^loyment,  and 
who,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  had  recourse  to  poaching  if 
they  could  have  met  with  a  demand  for  their  services,  or  if  the 
produce  of  their  labour  had  been  found  adequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  families.  But  it  is  hopeless  to  convince  persons  of 
this  class  of  their  moral  delinquency."  Your  Committee  consider 
game  preserving  to  demoralise  the  peasantry  without  offering  any 
countervailing  benefit. 

5.  The  next  division  of  the  subject,  that  which  relates  to  the 
administration  of  the  game  law,  and  the  operation  thereof  upon 
offenders  and  the  rural  population  in  general,  is  a  most  important 
one,  and  has  engaged  a  large  share  of  your  Committee's  attention. 
From  the  tabular  statement  of  the  acts  which  are  made  offences 
by  the  game  laws,  and  of  the  penalties,  duties,  and  punishments 
thereby  enforced,  it  is  obvious  that  the  code  by  which  game  is  pro- 
tected is  one  of  considerable  severity  and  stringency ;  that  circum- 
stance alone  would  have  rendered  this  part  of  the  subject  worthy 
of  anxious  and  deliberate  inquiry.  When  a  law  designed  for  the 
protection  of  any  particular  description  of  property,  is  found  to  be 
unusually  severe,  two  objects  of  inquiry  naturally  present  them- 
selves :  First,  What  is  the  nature  of  the  property  protected  ? 
Secondly,  Does  the  severe  law  repress  the  offences  against  which  it 
is  aimed  ?  Your  Committee  have  shown  that  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  have  come,  from  the  evidence  adduced  before  them,  is, 
that  the  property  in  game  is  one  which  cannot  be  protected  by 
special  laws,  but  that  its  protection  from  depredation  must  result 
from  vigilance  on  the  part  of  its  owners ;  that,  moreover,  such  is 
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the  anomalous  character  of  game,  that  its  prot/»ction  is  in  any  cir- 
I  'S  difficult;    while   th>-  'xluccd  by  the 

j  of  ganiu  pn'senfs  are  .  is.     It  seems 

tiillicuU  thoretore  t^  n  that  lii.  ane  is  an 

fihjcct  for  which  ».-.|  -  should  !■     ,  --t.     It  is 

i       .1.  too.   that  tl  .    of  tlie  game  law  X  repress 

;_.i  I  IK' offences  ;  on  i  iry,  the  rigour  of  th'  •      is  lo  place 

the  labouring  man  who  has  once  been  competed  of  poaching  in 
(iuch  a  position,  tliat  a  repetition  of  the  offence  ap{)ears  to  offer  him 
the  readiest  mode  of  escaping  destitution  or  debt ;  while,  in  fact, 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  offences  against  the  laWs  which 
are  committed  in  the  rural  districts  are  direct  game  law  offences, 
or  violence  arising  out  of  the  preservation  of  game. 

The  adminititratiou  of  the  game  laws,  too,  is  attended  with  this 
peculiar  disadvantage,  that  the  m    -   —  s  who  administer  them 
are  generally  believed  to  have  u  '   passionate  interest  in 

game  preserving,  and  to  carry  out  ihu  provisions  of  the  law  with, 
extreme   harshness.      The    consequences    are,    that    the    public 
look  at  the  administration  of  the  game  laws  with  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  while  poachers  regard   themselves,   and  are   to  some 
extent  regarded  by  most  of  those  who  have  no  personal  interest 
in    game    preservation,    as    victims    of   an    unjust   law  harshly 
administtred.     This  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the  wituesaas 
who  are  favourable,  as  well  as  by  tlie  testimony  of  those  who 
ol>j>  ( t  to  the  game  laws,  and  0oniplain  uf  the  injuries  inflicted 
liy  game  pnserving.    Mtush  evidence  was  offered  to  your  Committee 
to  explain  or  rebut  imputations  of  harshness,  made  by  some  of  the 
witnesses,  in  parti'-ulur  .-.is.s  or  ucainst  individual  magistrates, 
and  to  prove  the  pi  al  body  of  magistrates  take 

to  guard  against  imj.. ...... ..., .,.  ,,.....ulity  in  tlu-ir  !i'!>''""-"-'ition 

of  the  game  laws,  and  that  in  most  instances  less  full 

"'••-    •-   T  ••• -^hmenta  are   inllicted  for  game 

noe  has  app«'ared   to  your  Con 

Mroii'^Nv  rorroixiriiuve  of  the  direct   t    *  \    againsi   uic  law. 

Although  your  Committee  Itelieve  th:<  lagistrstes  do  not, 

«xcept  where  a   i       '       '       '       .  rcpeat<  aiy  convicted,  visit  game 

law  off«fncos  wi  s  allowed  by  law,  yet  so  maajr 

iiistaiir.'s  cxrur  111  whali  iiders  are  subjected  to  neat  S0f||h 

rity.  and  olti  u  to  cumula  .  hments  for  the  SMM  OomOS,  tho 

I '  A<  r  of  enforcing  the  extn niu  rigour  of  the  law  being  in  ereiy 

MiMrice  in  the  breasts  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  magistnUes,  tluA 

"11  (    i;.;  ••<     ,  HIT;  t   regani  the  publio  opinion  which  esists 

!     1 1 1  ^  1 1 1 1 1 1  <  m  of  the  game  laws  as  auogether  ottCiNUidad. 

^  •>,  however,  beUere  th«t  mnch  of  the  unpo|wlari^ 

iongs  to  the  law,  attaches  itadf  to  the  madstrates  who 

It.    A  few  instanoea  ftom  the  evidmee  v  rato 

pnriMling  observations  under  this  head  of  U.    . 

Mr.  Jann        i   nli  Nowlson,  in  answer  to  the  questi> 
"  Do  game  prcM  rvcrs  over  act  as  msgistxatos  in  eases  of  ....^..v.^ 
against  the  game  laws?"  replied,  "Yet,  bat  not  in  thMf  mm 
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cases.  For  instance,  if  A.  has  got  a  case,  B.  will  take  it;  and  if 
B.  has  got  a  case,  A.  will  take  it."  "  In  case  a  man  was  brought  up 
for  an  offence  against  the  game  law,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
evidence  given ;  do  you  think  he  would  stand  a  greater  chance  of 
conviction  for  that  offence,  the  game  law,  than  if  it  were  an 
offence  against  some  other  law? — We  do  consider  so."  And  the 
same  witness  said  it  was  his  own  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
agricultural  classes  with  whom  he  associated,  that  the  punishments 
inflicted  for  offences  against  the  game  laws  are  too  severe,  and  not 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  and  that  severity 
produces  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  poacher.  Magistrates  often 
dispose  of  game  cases  at  their  own  houses,  or  in  their  private  office, 
a  practice  which  is  regarded  A\dth  suspicion,  and  has  been  justly 
objected  to  by  many  of  the  witnesses.  Thus,  Sir  Harry  Vemey, 
amongst  the  alterations  in  the  game  laws  and  its  administration, 
expressly  suggested,  "  that  magistrates  ought  not  to  act  in  game 
cases  except  at  the  usual  place,  and  the  advertised  time  of  petty 
sessions,  which  must  necessarily  be  in  open  court,  and  to  which  the 
public  have  access." 

Mr.  J.  O.  Griffits,  who,  as  the  clerk  to  his  brother,  an  attorney, 
had  acted  on  behalf  of  poachers  before  the  petty  sessions  in 
Buckinghamshire,  stated  a  particular  case  of  the  conviction  of  a 
labourer  under  circumstances  of  so  much  hardship,  that  the 
farmers  of  the  district  subscribed  and  paid  the  penalty  of  i'lO  and 
costs,  and  aftenvards  the  further  sum  of  £27,  the  costs  of  an  appeal 
against  the  conviction.  This  witness  stated,  that  the  magistrates 
on  the  bench  were  game  preservers,  and  complained  that  they 
insisted  on  a  course  of  procedure  unfavourable  to  the  man  accused. 
The  same  witness  stated  that  he  entertained  a  strong  opinion  that 
a  person  charged  with  an  offence  against  the  game  laws  stands  a 
greater  chance  of  conviction  on  a  given  amount  of  evidence  than 
he  would  if  charged  with  some  offence  unconnected  with  game ; 
and  he  added,  that  an  attorney  who  had  been  much  engaged  in 
practice  at  petty  sessions,  and  to  whom  the  witness  had  been 
clerk,  "  if  it  was  a  game  case,  never  asked  about,  but  his  object 
always  to  get  rid  of  it  on  a  technical  point,  he  felt  so  certain  that 
it  was  of  no  use  to  contest  any  evidence  upon  the  question  before 
the  justices." 

The  severity  of  the  law  for  protecting  game  has  been  much 
commented  on  by  many  witnesses.  Mr.  Griffits  says,  "  that  the 
punishments  for  offences  against  the  game  laws  are  more  severe 
than  under  any  other  law  in  existence,  both  as  to  the  penalties  and 
the  consequences  of  nonpayment  of  the  penalties.  If  a  man  uses  a 
gun  for  the  purpose  of  killing  game  without  a  certificate,  he  is 
liable  to  a  £20  penalty,  which  cannot  be  mitigated  to  less  than  £10 ; 
secondly,  he  is  liable  to  a  cumulative  penalty  of  £5,  and  then  he  is 
liable  to  surcharge."  "  How  much  does  that  amountto '? — £8. 1.  8. 
If  a  man  steals  a  tree  the  property  of  another,  he  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £5,  or  subject  to  punishment  not  exceeding 
three  months'  imprisonment;  but  if  a  man  shoots  a  hare,  he  is 
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liable  to  the  severe  punishment  I  have  stated."  The  whole  amount 
of  iK-nalties  to  which  a  man  killing  game  Mvithout  a  certiticate  may 
be  Kubjected  is  t'35  ;  and  in  cases  of  nigh^poaching,  besides  the 
penalties,  the  otVt  ii<lf  r  is  obliged  to  find  sureties  not  to  repeat  the 
offence  for  a  definite  period ;  and  if  unable  to  find  them,  wliich  a 
labouring  man  can  seldom  do,  he  undergoes  a  further  term  of  six 
months'  imprisonment ;  in  addition,  should  the  offence  Ijo  com- 
mitted on  a  Sabbath  or  Christmas  day,  he  may  be  subjected  to 
another  ciuaulative  ]>enalty.  There  is  no  possibility  of  bringing  a 
game  conviction  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the  only  appeal 
being  to  the  quarter  session.  This  witness  was  of  opinion  that  if 
there  were  appeal  to  a  jury,  there  would  be  many  appeals  against 

?ame   convictions:    at   present   an   appeal   is   deemed    hopeless. 
.'pvcral  wiine.sses.  acquainted  with  tlie  practice  at  the  petty  sessions, 
to  the  mode  in  which  magistrates  examine  witnesses  in 
L  MS  by  asking  them  leading  cjuestions,  affirmative  answers 

to  which  establish  a  ca.se  for  conviction.  Some  important  facts 
were  stated  with  resp<^ct  to  the  administration  of  the  game  laws  by 
iSamuel  March  Phillipps,  Esq.,  one  of  tlie  Under  Secretaries  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1844 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
was  attracted  by  a  statement  printed  in  Bedfordshire,  tliat  of  the 
aoi  conmiitments  which  had  taken  place  in  that  county,  143  were 
f«>r  game  otfenc«'8,  and  58  other  cases,  and  that  in  that  number  of 
game  cases  there  were  four  in  which  the  sentences  had  been  clearly 
illegal ;  he  in  consc<jU<»nce  determined  to  inquire  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  game  laws,  and  directed  all  tlie  gaolers  to  send  to  tlie 
Home  Office  copies  of  all  summary  convictions.     "  '      •• 

(since  been  made  of  all  connnitments  on  summary  co:  r 

the  game  laws;  and  it  apjM'iirs  th;i'  >idday  ul  .M  uy.  l^^  11, 

Ut   the    11th  of  March,    lHi:»,   ^  i.;nts   amounted,  in 

England  and  Wales,  to  1,84U.     Uf  iIjl.m.    in  were  found  to  have 
hccn   clearly   illegal,  an<l  the  men  committed   were  at  on'e  fli««- 
charged  <mt  of  jiris(m  ;  while  in  14  other  ca.se«  ; 
conviction  were  such  as  to  induce  the  Secretary  > 
tlie  .sentenrc?*. 

All  the  ilisthargis  wen  made  u|>on  the  ground  of  the  law  having 
lx;en  actually  violated,  tin-  s.  iiten<  e^  \i>  inji  iigainst  the  law  ;  in  no 
instance  was  a  prisoner  diM-harged   l>e'  ause  the  coiniiiitiiK  iit  was 
defective  in  jwint  of  form.     The  inve<»tigation  of  t! 
provf.1  fl>.it  .'real  irregularity  and  injusiu-e  hail  Wt; 
the  I  ■  s  under  the  game  laws.     The  irregn' 

varitMi-   .M...!^      Mr.  Phillipps  thus   Mate?*  son-- 
"  In  many  cium's  then?  has  been  loo  gn-at  a  pt  t: 
der  the  trespass  clause  in  the  act  of  PnrlianMin.  • 
mum  jH'naliy  ;  sometimes  Jt."l  luus  U'eu  im)Jos4^l  unu 
clause.     Ofiours*'.  iti  such  a  cas**  as  tli'*   *' 
charged  alioi;ether.  because  he  hiul  no  >• 

dis( !  'I.'  £a,  i*a  having  U;«n  <i'  n 

his  1  wM  scut  to  prison ;  ui>.i 
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fore,  of  which  there  have  been  many,  a  pardon  has  issued.  In  many 
cases  the  imprisonment  has  been  too  long  with  reference  to  the 
penalty  ;  the  imprisonment  has  been  for  above  three  months  when 
the  penalty  was-  under  £'5  ;  in  that  case  the  imprisonment  would  be 
reduced  by  the  Secretary  of 'State.     Then  there  have  been  many 
convictions  by  a  single  magistrate,  when  two  magistrates  had  juris- 
diction, and  a  single  magistrate  .could  not  legally  act.     In  such  a 
case  as  that,  of  course  a  pardon  would  issue.     There  have  been 
convictions  und^r  the  game  certificate  act,  where  the  magistrates 
have   ordered   six   months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  which 
is   against  law.       There  is  no  hard   labour  justified   under  the 
game  certificate   act;    only  imprisonment  without   hard    labour. 
In   that  case  the  hard  labour  would  be  remitted.     There  have 
been  several  instances  of  double   convictions   and  double  impri- 
Bonments  for  one  and  the  same  offence ;   indeed,  I  have  known 
two  instances  in  which  there  have  been  no  less  than  three  punish- 
ments ;  three  imprisonments  for  one  offence.     I  do  not  say  under 
this  return ;  but  there  was  a  complaint  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
one  of  the  prison  inspectors  in  the  nortli,  that  a  poacher  had  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  under  three  different  commitments  for 
one  offence.     In  that  case,  of  course,  the  man  was  discharged. 
One  was  for  poaching  on  Sunday,  then  he  was  taken  under  the 
Trespass  Act,  and  then  he  was  afterwards  taken  under  the  Certifi- 
cate Act ;  I  think  he  had  1 1  months'  imprisonment  altogether. 
That  was  about  two  years  ago  ;  and  upon  the  representation  of  the 
prison  inspector,  the  Secretary  of  State  immediately  recommended 
a  pardon."     There  was  another  .case  of  the  same  kind,  where  the 
man  had  been  released  before  the  circumstances  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Home  Office  authorities.     "  The  cases  I  am  going  to 
mention  of  double  convictions  and  double  imprisonments  for  one 
and  the  same  offence,  under  the  returns  we  have  had,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  there  has  been  a  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  three 
months  under  the  Night  Poaching  Act,  and  after  that  a  conviction 
and  imprisonment  under  the  Assessed  Tax  Act;  so  that  there  were 
nine  months'  imprisonment  altogether ;  three  months  under  the 
first  clause  of  the  Xight  Poaching  Act  and  six  months  under  the 
Assessed  Tax  Act.     "That  last  con^-iction  and  imprisonment  under 
the  Assessed  Tax  Act  was  of  course  illegal.     If  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  in  consequence  of 
the  returns  which  have  been  made  to  him  under  his  order,  the 
man  would  have  had  six  months'  imprisonment,  every  day  illegal. 
There  have  been  a  conviction  and  imprisonment  under  the  23d 
section ;  that  is  the  common  poaching  clause ;  and  a  second  impri- 
sonment, with  hard  labour,  for  six  months,  under  the  Assessed 
Tax  Act ;  so  that  in  that  case,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  had  not 
heard  of  the  circumstance  in  consequence  of  the  return,  the  man 
would  have  suffered  six  months'  imprisonment,  every  day  illegal 
after  the  tliree  months  under  the  common  clause." 

It  is  a  common  error  to  commit  an  uncertificated  man  convicted 
of  poaching,  and  imprisoned  for  that  specific  offence,  for  the  addi- 
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tional  t<^rm  of  six  months  with  hanl  labour  under  the  Assessed  Tax 
Act,  for  !  thout  acortitiiiito.  The  Act  which  imposes  » 

duty  nn  :  '  '-';ime,  though  strictly  a  fiscal  Act,  is  used  bj 

iiiji:  f  game  for  the  punishment  of  poachers. 

'I'hi  ^  _  -i  under  the  Ass<'sst;d  Tax  Act  is  usually 

conducted  by  the  surveyor  of  taxes  in  tlie  district ;  but  in  most 
cases  that  officer  is  set  in  motion  on  the  suggestion  of  the  magis- 
trates, or  the  instigation  of  the  game  preserving  prosecutor.  The 
matter  is  adjudged  by  the  Commissioners  of  Taxes,  many  of  whom 
are  not  magistrates  ;  but  all  magistrates  are  commissioners  of  taxes. 
Mr.  Phillipps  mentioned  a  case  in  which  two  magistrates  convicted 
a  poacher  under  the  (iamo  Act ;  the  very  day  after  one  of  those 
magistrates,  as  a  commissioner  of  taxes,  proceeded  against  the  man 
under  the  Game  Certificate  Act,  and  added,  "  When  a  magistrate 
j»roceeds  under  the  Game  Certificate  Act,  he  must  be  also  a  com- 
missiouer  of  taxes  ;  and  then,  as  a  commissioner  of  taxes  and  as  a 
justice,  he  may  proceed  ujwn  the  Game  Certificate  Act.  But  I 
have  not  a  doubt  that  they  proceeded  upon  it  in  a  great  many  cases, 
using  it  as  an  Act  for  the  -  ''>n  of  pouching,  as  they  would 

use  the  Ist  &.  'id  Will.     I  am  .  uf  that  from  the  form  in  which 

the  conmiitnients  have  lyevn  made.  The  most  oppressive  aet.s  tliat 
have  taken  place,  as  far  as  1  am  able  to  judge  from  the  m-rs  wlui  li 
have  been  inquired  into,  and  from  tlie  returns,  the  :  .  <s»ive 

jicts  by  far  have  been  done  tlirough  the  medium  o:  .»•  Cer- 

tificate Act."  This  is  fully  corroborated  by  other  witnesses.  Th© 
penalties  are  paid  in  c<iiiii>arativeiy  few  instances,  but  almost  all  the 
cases  undergo  in  ut.     Hy  the  Night  Poaching  Act,  the 

magistrates  are  cu;.., ■>  reipiire  the  offender  to  lind  sureties  by 

recognizance  for  nototh  i:  iii;  '  .<  ; mi  in  the  same  way  for  the  space 

of  a  year.    In  some  caries,  whcii  ;lu  direct  !■•"■;-» •••  ••■■■<• '"-  ovly 

a  month's  imprisonment,  the  poacher  is  *  is 

more  if  he  does  not  find  sureties  ;  so  that  m-  ^ 

tune  of  not  being  able  to  fiml  sureties,  six  tini<  h 

of  the  imprisonment —  '     *  as  much  as  tne  oik  lu-e  imposeci 

upon  him.     Mr.  Phili  irked,  "  It  is  the  only  cate  I  am 

acquainted  with  in  tli<  1  law,  where  sureties  are  required 

for  not  committing  a  --  iirn  in  any  charge  relatinff  to  pro- 

jK;rty,  cttllini,' gam 

by  a  man  wbfi   It 

Poacbing  .\i  '  y«ur». 

And  Mr.  IMi  ^wn  are 

the  severest    1     .      .:i!i.  "  gauM  Uw 

rnnvi.-ti.'Ti-r  .n.       •'■.'..-<:  m,  ;  ' 0  been  aet 

•  ill''  up;l.  .'hing, 

Mr.  l'hillipi>s  said  ibe  dui  ii 

ttway  altogether  ;  that  th  •.  b 

the  8urctit!«  have  U-en 

pose  of  getting  impn."...,..  ■■.    

btop  poaching  by  the  severity  uf  the  las^ 
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they  are  the  severest  upon  the  statute  book) ;  you  will  learn  from 
the  Inspector  of  Prisons  that  men  go  through  the  gaols  for  perhaps 
16  times,  certainly  above  a  dozen  times.  You  cannot  stop  it  by 
those  means ;  it  is  a  passion ;  you  cannot  stop  it  by  the  severest 
law.  The  best  and  only  effectual  way  of  stopping  poaching  is,  by 
Avatching  and  catching.  I  should  say  you  make  the  thing  worse 
by  having  unnecessarily  severe  imprisonment.  If  the  law  is  known 
to  be  severe,  if  the  punishment  is  in  common  feeling  thought  to  be  so, 
the  man  comes  out  of  prison  with  a  feeling  of  rancour  and  great 
hostility  to  all  who  have  2:)roperty ;  and  I  must  say  we  cannot  doubt 
that  a  great  number  of  crimes  originate  in  this  way."  The  same 
witness  also  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  grave  offences  against 
the  game  laws,  such  as  being  out  armed  by  night,  in  order  that  the 
administration  of  justice  should  be  free  from  the  least  suspicion, 
should  be  tried  at  assizes,  and  not  at  quarter  sessions ;  it  would  be 
more  satisfactoiy  to  the  cotintry.  The  punishments  inflicted  by 
the  judges  show  only  one-half  the  comparative  severity  of  those 
inflicted  by  the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions. 

Mr.  Phillipps  also  laid  before  your  Committee  a  table  of  game 
law  convictions,  followed  by  commitment  to  prison,  during  five 
years,  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  in  England  and  Wales,  show- 
ing the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  total  male  summary  con- 
victions in  each  year,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  game  law  con- 
victions, which  in  1839  amounted  to  2,642,  advanced  in  each  year, 
until  in  1843  they  were  4,348,  being  upwards  of  one-s<>venth  of  all 
the  sumjnary  convictions  in  England  and  Wales.  This  bears  out 
the  statements  made  to  your  Committee,  that  the  practice  of  game 
preserving  has  greatly  increased  within  thp  last  10  years.  And  not- 
withstanding the  stringent  powers  vested  in  the  gentry  for  the  pro- 
tection of  game,  poaching  goes  on  increasing,  and  under  the  pre- 
sent system  will  go  on  to  increase. 

Your  Committee  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  in  all  the  cases 
of  irregular  and  illegal  punishment  of  poachers  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  mistakes  have  been 
made  against  the  prisoner ;  and  that  such  authentic  and  documen- 
tary evidence  far  outweighs  any  general  statements  as  to  the  mild 
administration  of  the  game  laws  by  the  magistracy,  which  have  been 
made  by  several  most  respectable  witnesses  favourable  to  game  pre- 
serving. 

Not  less  conclusive  is  the  evidence  of  Captain  William  John 
Williams,  an  inspector  of  prisons.  The  subject  of  the  game  laws 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  this  witness,  from  observing  that 
there  was  a  constant  influx  of  prisoners  for  infractions  of  the  game 
laws  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  into  the  gaols  and  houses  of 
correction.  This  induced  him  to  make  particular  inquiries  into 
the  subject,  of  the  officer  of  the  prison  and  the  prisoners  themselves. 
The  result  of  those  inquiries  has  been  to  show  that  the  game  law 
offenders  come  from  the  agricultural  counties  ;  that  the  length  of 
imprisonments,  the  severity  of  punishments,  and  the  cumulative 
penalties,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  game  law  is  more  severe 
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in  iUi'lf  and  in  its  administration  than  the  laws  for  tlip  prot«'(  tion 
of  projXTty  generally.     The  Certificate  Act  has  c^as«d,  in  the  gn-ui 
majority  of  instances,  to  Ix*  an  Act  for  the  protection  of  tlie  revenue; 
but  is  regarded  and  administered  in  most  cases  as  a  jH-nuI  Act,  and 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  other  Acts  for  the  protection  of  game.     Sur- 
veyors of  taxes  institute  prf>ceedings  under  the  Assessed  Tax  Act 
against  those  who  cannot  pay  the  duty  only  at  tlie  instigation  of 
gentlemen   or   their   keepers  ;  they  then  feel  they  must  interfere. 
Sometimes  imprisonment  under  the  Assexed  Tax  Act  commences 
first;  thus  a  person  was  detained  in  Nottingham  gaol  for  six  montlis 
under  the  Assessed  Tax  Act,  and  then  he  was  transmitted  to  the 
house  of  correction  at  Southwell  for  poaii-hing;  and  as  he  was  going 
out  of  the  house  of  correction  upon  the  first  conviction,  another  wjis 
handed  in  at  the  gate.     These  were  not  strictly  cumulative  ] 
ties  :  but  it  is  a  very  common  thing  that  two  and  three  convi 
are  out  against  a  man,  and  it  has  been  de<-ided  that  if  these  coiaic- 
tions  are  lodged  at  the  house  of  correction  at  the  same  time,  they 
must  run  out  together  :  so  in  order  U'                                  nishment, 
when  the  prisont-r  is  about  to  leave  til                                 j^t,  therris 
a  man  feady  to  lodge  the  second  conviction,  and  so  with  tlie  ■ 
Your  Committee  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their  strong 
of  the  op])ressiveness  of  such  a  practice,  even  if  it  be  legal,  of  which 
they  think  there  is   considerable  doubt.     It  is  not  suii)ri8ing  that 
such  practice  '•  has  occasioninl  verj' great  inconvenience  at  thti .    U 
with  reference  to  discipline,"  and  sends  prisoners  into  the  wuiM 
with  feelings  of  vindictiveness  towanls  the  game  pn'««?rvers  and 
ke<'j)ers  who  have  wcasioned  their  conviction.     There  appears  to 
be  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  evidence  of  gamekee{iers  is  not 
much  to  Ix'  relied  on,  and  yet  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  castas  it  is  ujion  the  evidence  of  one  jwrson.  a 
gamekeep<'r  or  assistant,  that  a  conviction  is  obtained.     Ciii;     ' 
tive  jtunishnu'nt-s,  though  not  frequently-inflicted,  are  always 
ing  over  the  heatl  of  a  jhtsou  convict^nl  of  an  offence  again 
game  laws;  and  Captain  Williams  menti>m«  an  in«taTHv>   in 
a  man  was  convicU'd  three  times  un 
ment  for  a  single  otTenrc,  and  the  ma 
jH'rson,  had  written  on  the  <•  ■              au  Uiat 
which  were  for  two  months  .                 .to  lx«   - 
cas.                   l>uiitted  to  the  Seerrlarv  .  i   S;  i-       .:;,  i  ■ 
Bull-              months' imprisonment.  1p   .              .^.  i     1 
convict4'd  i»l"  game  otTences  consider  til              ,;   1.     w!.    i.    li.. 
imprisoned  as  a  very  harsh  and  si'vei.   .  ;:■  ,   1:1. i  iL-  \  iV-  in.  nrlv  1, 
mark  on  the  illegality  of  their  sfntcnci-s.  n'ferring  pnrticulai-ly  to 
b«>ing  subjectrxl  to  hanl  labour  \\li. n  .•oiiimitfi-.l  for   want  of  suro- 
^••s.     Very  few  pristmeni  acku'                         istict'  of  their  wn- 
teiic»»s  ;  but  then*  is  a  much  str.;.^ ^  iljc  otluMTway  a* ■•• 

IHjachi-rs  than  others.     When  warned  of  the  ill  ootUtM^WtOOtr' 
lave  replied,  "  Well,  I  am  not  here  for  ittii*ling;  I  am  notou  im- 
otlier  sitle  of  the  gaol."    The  witaest  had  fimad  Uutt  l«iigUieiied 
imprisouments  aru  not  bcooflcial. 
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The  chaj-jlains  of  prisons  find  they  can  produce  no  moral  effect 
whatever  upon  prisoners  under  the  game  laws  ;  that  they  leave  the 
prison  only  to  return,  frequently  replying  to  advice  by  saying,  "that 
game  was  made  for  the  poor  as'well  as  for  the  rich,  and  God  made 
the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  for  all."  Poachers 
will  often  say  they  have  done  wrong,  but  they  are  not  thieves  ;  and 
they  also  frequently  say,  "  I  had  better  do  this  than  go  to  the  union." 
The  opinion  of  the  middle  classes  has  of  late  years  become  very 
adverse  to  game  preserving,  and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  ; 
and  the  witness,'  Captain  Williams,  had  frequently  heard  farmers 
say  that  the  "landlord  is  obtaining  another  rent  out  of  the  soil  by 
selling  the  game  which  their  crops  are  feeding."  The  same  witness 
stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  game  laws  tended  to  destroy 
friendly  relations  between  the  humbler  and  the  upper  classes  of 
society ;  and  the  evidence  offered  to  your  Committee  proves  that 
opinion  to  be  most  accurate.  Since  the  Home  Office  authorities 
have  required  a  return  of  convictions,  the  administration  of  these 
laws  has  improved,  and  generally  "  the  imprisonments  are  shorteif 
than  they  were,  and  the  penalties  not  quite  so  severe."  The  way 
in  which  the  game  laws  are  administered  "has  a  great  tendency  to 
defeat  a  proper  reliance  on  the  administration  of  justice  in  other 
cases."  There  is,  however,  "  less  expectation  of  fair  justice"  in 
game  cases  than  in  others.  Prisoners  accuse  gamekeepers  of 
giving  encouragement  to  poachers  by  buying  live  game  and  eggs 
of  them,  and  leading  them  into  offences,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
half  the  penalty. 

The  administration  of  the  game  laws  varies  remarkably  in  vari- 
ous districts  ;  it  seems  entirely  dependent  on  the  individual  feeling 
of  the  landholders.  "  This, '  Captain  Williams  justly  remarked, 
"  is  one  of  the  most  injurious  consequences  of  the  law.  In  one 
place  you  will  find  a  person  who  carries  these  laws  to  an  extreme, 
and  in  the  next  you  will  have  a  person  who  will  scarcely  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them."  There  is  a  strong  feeling  against  them 
among  many  of  the  higher  classes,  and  a  strong  and  universal 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes  of  society  with  offenders 
of  that  description.  Every  year  the  feeling  against  the  game  laws 
increases.  This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  renders  poachers 
niore  daring.  The  poachers  who  take  to  the  practice  from  the  love 
of  sport  and  adventure  are  the  most  irreclaimable  of  all.  There  are 
poachers  from  poverty  ;  and  there  is  the  boy,  the  young  man,  who 
from  early  life  has  set  his  bird-trap,  and  who,  being  always  in  the 
fields,  cannot  resist  the  impulse  of  subjugating  -wild  animals. 
IVlany  whose  means  of  subsistence  are  irregular,  as  fishermen  on 
the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coast,  resort  to  poaching  occasionally ;  and 
there  are  many  poachers  sent  to  prison  who  would  not  commit  a 
robbery.  The  poacher  is  usually  an  acute  person.  The  result  of 
Captain  Williams's  observation  is,  that  "  the  administration  of  the 
game  laws,  and  the  game  laws  themselves,  have  a  demoralizing 
tendency  upon  all  classes  in  this  countiy;"  and  in  that  opinion 
your  Committee  entirely  concur. 
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Captain  Williams  was  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  want  of  legal 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates'  clerks,  but  that  th<r.'  i^ 
tnore  feeling  and  prejudice  on  the  part  of  magistrates  in  n 
eating  upon  the  ganv  '••-"-•    -^nd  the  generality  of  the  mi<i.w,;.g 
classes  consider  the  ail:  lan  of  the  law  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Magistrates  are  often  juc—  ui  »iien  game  offenders  upon  their  own 
estates  are  conncled  ;  and  although  in  such  cages  they  sometimes 
retire  fp!  *'  '  iich  or  from  the  room,  yet  so  closely  are  the  rest 
of  the  m  -  identified  with  them  in  promoting  the  preserva- 
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that  such  jt'alousy  is  not  without  foundation.  At  the  same  time, 
while  laws  for  the- protection  of  game  are  permittetl  to  remain  in 
existence,  it  is  difficult  altogether  to  withdraw  game  offt-nces  from 

the  cognizance  of  the  police.     Ind<*ed  your  Comii>it^ !..».»  tli.. 

anxiety  evinced  by  magistrates  and  heads  of  jwlice  «• 
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an  additional  inducement  to  poaching ;  and  the  severity  of  the  law, 
no  less  than  the  universal  opinion  that  there  is  a  great  distinction 
between  the  right  to  game  and  the  right  to  other  property,  creates 
a  general  sentiment  of  sympathy  towards  poachei"s.  And  although 
game  offences  by  poor  men  are  punished  with  sevei-ity,  the  wealthier 
classes  constantly  disregard  the  law;  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  desire  to  get  up  a  stock  of  game  in  their  preserves,  have  no 
hesitation  in  buying  live  game  and  game-eggs  during  the  breeding 
season,  when  by  law  the  taking  them  is  absolutely  prohibited. 
Game  out  of  season  is  lia,bitually  provided  at  the  clubs  and  dinners 
of  the  rich  ;  the  rural  labourer  is  made  the  insti-ument  by  which 
these  indulgences  of  the  wealthy  are  obtained.  Everything  concurs 
to  render  the  game  laws  the  source  of  demoralization,  and  to  lead 
the  labourers  to  those  first  breaches  of  law  which  generally  end  in 
serious  crime.  The  destruction  of  agricultural  produce,  the  pre- 
vention of  high  farming,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  em- 
ployment, form  a  national  evil  of  extensive  operation.  These  cir- 
cumstances your  Committee  believe  to  have  an  important  and  most 
mischievous  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  farmer, 
whose  crops  are  injured  by  the  game  bred  on  his  farm,  over  which 
he  has  no  control,  disregards  infractions  of  the  law,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  looks  on  the  poacher  as  his  best  friend.  His  labourers  par- 
take of  their  master's  feelings,  and  deem  the  taking  of  game  as  at 
least  an  innocent,  if  not  a  meiitorious  act.  Unlike  other  offences, 
it  is  in  evidence  that  volunteer  prosecutors  and  witnesses  against 
poachers  arc  almost  unknown,  and  that  it  is  by  the  testimony  of 
gamekeepers  and  watchers  that  convictions  take  place. 

Violence  and  bloodshed  constantly  occur  from  the  preservation 
of  game,  of  which  numerous  cases  were  referred  to  by  the  witnesses 
examined.  Your  Committee  deem  it  proper,  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  two  returns 
made  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  184-1.  The  first  con- 
sisted "  A  return  of  all  inquests  held  by  the  coroners  of  England 
and  Wales  since  the  year  183;},  upon  the  bodies  of  gamekeeiDers, 
and  the  verdicts  of  the  juries  ;  "  from  which  it  appears  that  no  less 
than  *26  verdicts  of  wilful  nmrder  and  manslaughter  had  been  found 
on  inquests  held  upon  the  bodies  of  gamekeepers  who  had  met  with 
death  by  violence.  The  other  was  "  A  return  of  the  number  of 
persons  convicted  of  any  offences  against  the  game  laws  at  any 
petty  sessions,  quarter  sessions,  or  assizes,  during  the  year  184:3, 
specifying  the  penalties  or  punishments  inflicted,  and  in  which 
county,  and  upon  whose  property  the  offences  were  committed." 
Erom  this  return  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1843  no  less  than 
4529  convictions  for  offences  against  the  game  laws  took  place. 
Your  Committee  consider  these  returns  such  important  illustrations 
of  the  working  of  the  game  laws,  that  they  have  caused  them  to  be 
reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  their  report. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  given  before 
them  leads  to  the  following  conclusions  :  that  game  preservation, 
origiually  consisting  of  the  mere  protection  of  wild  animals,  ha^ 
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become  an  extremely  ai-tificial  system,  only  to  be  maintained  by 
lonstant  vigilance,  and  many  watchej-s,  while  the  notions  about 
game  enteiiained  by  the  viirious  classes  of  the  community  not 
directly  concerned  in  i>res('n'ing  game,  apply  rather  to  a  period 
when  beasts  and  birds  were  strictly  Jera.  iiaturte,  and  ever}'  one 
might  take  them  when  and  where  he  could,  than  to  the  pn- nr 
time,  when  game  is  reared  with  all  the  care  and  more  difficulty  thuii 
domestic  animals ;  that,  although  game  has  become  property,  it 
wants  most  of  the  conditions  which  enable  property  to  be  protected 
by  law.  It  cannot  be  confined  to  the  land  of  its  owner,  and  when 
otf  that  land  cannot  be  distinguished  and  identiticd  by  the  owner; 
game  must  therefore  always  remain  to  a  great  vxUnit  /era  natuue ; 
the  absolute  right  in  its  possession  will  be  in  him  only  who  actually 
takes  it.  The  owner  of  the  field  over  which  it  passes  but  once  has, 
and  ever  must  have,  if  he  can  take  it,  as  clear  a  right  to  tlie  pos- 
session of  game  as  the  owner  of  tlie  land  on  which  it  was  reared, 
ixilmps  at  gn-at  exixjnse ;  and  this  peculiarity  renders  game  dif- 
fVient  from  all  other  kinds  of  proj>erty,  into  whose  hands  soever  it 
may  come  ;  or  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  any  person  in  whose  pos- 
session it  may  be  is  not  the  true;  owner  of  an  object  of  which  pos- 
session is  the  sole  test  of  ownership. 

It  hius  1"'  '<  "<''jn})ted,  by  means  of  game  laws,  to  give  the  owners 
of  game  t!  nf  rirotecting  it  by  making  the  possession  of 

i^ame  j/rii.,,.  ,... ,.  illegal,  and  throwing  uj>on  the  possessor  the  onus 
nf  showing  that  he  is  riglitfully  eiitith-d,  if  not  to  the  poswssion  of 
.1  particular  head  of  game,  to  possess  game  generally.     This  wa.s 
strictly  the  case  previously  to  the  ncent  alteration  of  the  game  laws 
l>y  till'  .\rf  1  it  '2  Will.  4,  c.  !l*J,  when  no  imqualifie<l  person  coiiM 
li  l^ally  iH,--.  ss  game,  and  no  one  could  lawfully  wll  it.     Thf  1 1. 
howi.'vcr,  v.  its  so  habitually  disregarded,  tliat  thi  T         ' 
it  by  the  liist-nifntioucd  Art,  in  two  most  iiiij 
first,  by  1.  u"  under  certain  lii.  .     i 

second,  I  f  n  t:i\  to  the  stat. 

lilicutidii  i.  .|u.   ;;•  Jn  Jill  ; 

l:iv. s   }i:n      1  .  .  M    1  i  _         unjn^t  :  ■ 

!  Mfd   to  protect  the  mere  aii: 

1      ,  ithou-'h  the  late  (-hanges  in 

j-emoved  some  of  the  evils  of  the  nysleni  whicii 
jtrisent  laws  partake  so  nuich  of  their  fen.lul 
practical  evils  are  s(»  great  and  ho  numerou 


pnivenieut  ol  liii>'luui(lrv  ain! 

to  the  evidence  of  tdl   the  fiiiiiii  in  i  \.  .  i  ii  is  m! 

presenid  it  is  a  burden  on  tlie  land  whole  an 

of  all  the  tiLxes  and  rates  to  whi«h  ih  ... 

rescn'ation  of  uauw  by  Ihe  owners  of  i 

piers  tlitit 

which  is  '.  .  . 
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farmer ;  tliat  the  system  of  superintendence  of  the  landlord's  game 
on  the  tenant's  farm  by  means  of  the  landlord's  menial  servants,  a 
class  of  servants  of  whom  Mr,  Pusey  remarked,  "  I  do  not  think 
that  a  gamekeeper's  profession  is  at  all  a  profession  which  is  advan- 
tageous to  his  life  and  character,"  materially  affects  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  tenant,  and  produces  irritation  and  ill-feeling,  more 
or  less  openly  expressed,  according  to  circumstances,  between  the 
landowners  who  preserve  game  and  their  tenantry;  that  the  labour- 
ing classes  are  regarded  with  suspicion  by  game  preservers,  and 
the  distiaist  is  mutual,  for  the  labourers  attribute  to  the  gentry 
great  want  of  fairness  in  all  that  concerns  game.  On  all  hands  the 
great  severity  of  the  game  laws  is  admitted  ;  trespassing  in  pursuit 
of  game  is  visited  with  punishment  greater  than  that  awarded  to 
actual  thefts,  and  double  punishments  and  cumulative  penalties 
are  so  frequently  enforced,  that  the  constant  interference  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  become  necessary  to  correct  the  rigour  of 
the  law. 

«  That  game  preser\'es  offer  great  temptation  to  the  labouring  classes 
to  commence  poaching,  which,  though  not  regarded  by  themselves 
or  others  as  a  mortd  offence,  almost  always  leads  men  into  an 
irregular  course  of  life,  and  forms  the  great  nursery  for  crime  in  the 
rural  districts. 

That  the  administration  of  the  game  law  does  not  correct  the 
severity  of  the  law  itself,  and  that  those  who  administer  it,  being 
either  themselves  game  preservers  or  closely  connected  by  personal 
intimacy  and  community  of  sentiment  with  game  preservei's,  are 
believed  to  lean  to  the  side  of  severity.  The  popular  opinion  that 
magistrates  are  biassed,  doubtless  unconscious  to  themselves,  against 
the  poacher,  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  all  mistakes  of 
law  with  reference  to  game  offences  which  have  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  have  been  made  against  the  persons 
charged  with  game  offences.  Finally,  your  Committee  are  of  opi- 
nion that  a  system  which  involves  so  many  evils  as  those  enume- 
rated, requires  prompt  and  speedy  correction  by  the  legislature. 
The  question,  then,  only  remains,  what  is  the  proper  remedy  ? 

Your  Committee  having  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  game  preservation  should  not  receive  encourage- 
ment from  the  legislature,  they  have  attentively  considered  the  sug- 
gestions of  various  witnesses,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any, 
and  if  any,  what  further  modification  of  the  game  laws  would  pro- 
vide such  remedy.  Some  of  the  witnesses  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  game  have  suggested  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  game  still  more  stringent  than  the  existing  game  laws  ; 
others  have  required  that  the  police  should  be  made  more  especially 
the  agents  of  carrying  the  game  laws  into  execution  than  they  are 
at  present ;  another  witness,  Mr.  Houghton,  recommended  that  the 
si)ecial  protection  of  game  afforded  by  the  game  laws  should  be  con- 
fined to  presen'es,  publicly  registered  and  notified  as  such,  and  that 
no  land  should  be  registered  as  a  game  preserve  except  when  in  the 
actual  occuimtion  of  the  owner.    Your  Committee  are,  however,  of 
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opinion  that  it  would  be  inex}VHlicnt  to  ado2>t  anj  of  those  sugges- 
tions. Severe  punislunents  and  heavy  tines  ha\'e  heon  found  to 
bo  ftlto},'t'tIvjr  insutiicient  to  protect  game  without  that  f)erbonal 
vigilance  which  rotpiire  not  the  aid  of  a  8{>ecial  law ;  and  even  had 
game  preserving  been  proved  to  be  as  usefid  jis  the  evidence  has 
shown  it  to  be  detrimental  to  the  community,  your  Committe«}  are 
of  opinion  that  the  gatue  laws  would  be  found  harsh  or  unjust,  or 
Kuch  as,  not  liaving  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  would  fail  of 
tHecting  the  projMjsed  object.  But  when  it  has  b<'en  proved  that 
gauiepreserAing  causes  evils  of  great  magnitude  and  widely-extriK  It  r  I 
openuion,  without  any  counten'ailing  advantiiges  whatever  bey.in.i 
the  personal  amusement  afforded  to  the  gentry  by  the  destruction 
f)fganie,  your  Committee  are  decidedly  adverse  to  the  enactment  of 
any  addition^  laws  for  its  preser>ation. 

Neither  do  your  Committee  approve  of  the  recommendation  that 
the  niral  police  should  be  actively  employed  in  enforcing  the  exe- 
cution of  the  game  laws.     There  is  already  a  strong  feeling  on  tlie 
part  of  farmers  and  others  in  the  agricultural  districts,  that  the 
i»oIice  are  too  much  engaged  in  detecting  game  offences,  and  that 
in  some  places  thtir  senices  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  for  the 
interest  taken  by  the  magistracy  in  protecting  game.     Your  <■ 
niittee  therefore  deem  it  desirable  tliat  the  police  should  int- 
as  little  as  j»ossible  in  game  cases.     Nor  can  your  Committee 
tion  the  j)lan  of  restricting  the  game  laws  to  registered  pres.  . 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Houghton.     Indt>p<mdently  of  all  general  ob- 
jections to  a  HjM'cial  law  for  the  pfotrrlion  of  wild  animals,  your 
Comiiiitteo  aie  of  opinion  that  an  effective  syst^'m  of  t  ^ 

preserves,   strictly   m   tlie   occupation  of  the  owner  of  i. 

could  not  be  carrittl  out  without  an  uncalled-for  int.  if'  !i  n  w.tii 
the  right  of  property,  and  that  it  would  prove  altogether  iih  !i.  <  iu;il. 
Your  Committee  l)elieve  tliat  th»?  removal  of  the  evils  induci*d  by 
game  jm-serves  nmst  be  principally  brought  about  l>v  tli.  owners 
of  laml,  most  of  whom,  when  fully  oware  of  the  ;  their 

preserves  ot'casion,  your  Committe<>  cannot  doubt ^...iiually 

abandon  the  practice.  The  Legislature  can  onlv  interfere  by  re- 
pealing the  special  laws  for  protecting  game  which  now  exist,  and 
leaNnng  the  ultimate  disuse  of  game  pn^serves  to  the  good  feeling 
and  g<K)d  S4'nse  of  the  1:1    '    '      ritry. 

Your  tlonnnittj'e  th<  i  mniend  tliat  the  Act  of  the  9  Geo. 

4,  c.  00,  commonly  called  tiic  .Night  Pomhing  Act,  the  1  A*  9  Will. 
4,  c.  8*j,  which  is  the  Act  on  which  the  giune  law  now  mainly 
ilepeiids,  and  M)  much  of  the  !>'i  (m-o.  ;i,  c.  0it,  and  all  other  Aa- 
KtNM-d  Tax  Acts,  as  relate  to  game  certificates,  shookl  be  at  once 
repeaU'd. 

Your  Cnnimttfee  believe  that  the  onlinarr  Inw  of  trp*f«mi  i« 
amply  tm'  .  protect  the  owners  an<l  occt!-  t 

trespass  !  i:<r  such  owners  or  wcupicr-  > 

the  pre>.«Tvation  of  the  wild   animals  now  en 
productively.     The  limitation  of  srHsons  for  ki 
necessity  of  previottsljr  pa^iitg  ft  ccrtificati*  duty,  v  i  intei- 
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fere  with  the  taking  game  by  any  person  ui3on  his  own  property  at 
any  season,  should  cease,  and  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  soil 
should  have  as  unrestricted  right  to  kill  game  on  his  own  property 
as  he  now  has  to  take  any  other  product  of  the  soil. 

Although  your  Committee  arc  satisfied  that  the  reservation  of 
the  game  by  the  landlord  forms  one  of  the  chief  evils  of  the  game 
system,  they  have  not  deemed  it  useful  to  recommend  any  positive 
measure  to  render  such  reservations  invalid. 

Should  the  Legislature  adopt  the  recommendations  of  your  Com- 
mittee, by  repealing  the  present  game  laws,  the  tenant  may  still 
bind  himself  not  to  destroy  and  to  prosen'e  any  enumerated 
animals,  and  to  permit  his  landlord  to  take  or  preserve  them,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon,  and  upon  breach  of  such  an  engagement,  the 
tenant  will  of  course  be  liable  to  a  civil  action  at  the  suit  of  his 
landlord,  and  be  subject  to  any  damages  which  a  jury  may  think 
fit  to  award.  But  your  Committee  believe  that,  when  the  improve- 
ments now  partially  taking  place  in  husbandly  shall  become  gene- 
ral, game  will  be  onl}'  preserved,  if  preserved  at  all,  in  the  parks, 
woods,  and  forests  retained  in  the  occupation  of  the  proprietors. 
.  Your  Committee  would  also  observe,  that  the  present  moment 
seems  peculiarly  fitting  for  granting  that  relief  which  would  be 
afforded  to  agriculture  by  the  withdrawal  of  every  species  of  legis- 
lative encouragement  from  the  system  of  game  preserving.  The 
cultivators  of  the  soil  are  now  about  to  be  subjected  to  a  free  com- 
petition with  the  foreign  corn  grower ;  and  from  the  almost  unani- 
mous testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined,  it  is  certain  that  the 
discontinuance  of  the  preservation  of  game  would  afford  a  relief,  in 
H  multitude  of  cases,  exceeding  that  which  would  arise  from  the  re- 
moval of  all  •  the  direct  taxation  to  which  the  tenant  farmei-s  are 
now  subjected.  To  the  advantage  which  the  proposed  change 
would  yield,  your  Committee  feel  strongly  that  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  are  most  justly  entitled. 

Your  Committee,  however,  do  not  anticipate  the  immediate 
abandonment  of  game  preserves,  and  they  therefore  recommend 
that  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  statutes  they  have  re- 
ferred to  are  repealed,  a  provision  should  be  inserted  to  render  per- 
sons who  preserve  game  upon  their  own  land,  liable  for  the  injury 
done  by  such  game  to  the  lands  of  other  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  shown  to  be  almost  impossible  for  a  person  whose  land 
is  near  to  a  game  preserve,  to  prevent  serious  injury  from  his  neigh- 
bour's game ;  and  it  would  be  a  question  upon  the  evidence  in  such 
case,  whether  in  fact  the  injury  complained  of  was  caused  by  game 
from  the  adjoining  presei-ves,  which  would  be  decided  by  the  jury. 
In  conclusion,  your  Committee  recommend  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  repealing  the  laws  which  have  been  proved  so  extensively 
injurious  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  so  demoralising  to  the  rural 
population,  and  thereby  preparing  for  a  better  state  of  feeling 
amongst  all  classes  in  the  rural  districts. 
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IV. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Am  agrted  tohy  the  Committee  on  the  27th  June. 

I.  Resolved,  Tliat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the 
r  Law  of  England  has  always  distinctly  recognised  a  quali- 

if  property  in  game  ;  and  that  from  a  very  tarly  period  it 
■      il  necessary,  by  statu  tor}-  enactment,'  to  make  ;■     i 
n  against  the  attempt  to  steal  or  destroy  a  spec; 
I      ;  arly  exposed  to  depredation. 

I'll  at  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the 
une  laws  has  been  from  time  to  time  materially 
■  .  .■■d. 

6.  liesolvtHl,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  <.  j 

recent  act,  1  &  vj  Will.  IV.,  c.  HrJ,  vp^tcd  the  pi 
the  occupier  of  the  soil,  and 


subject  of  '-lie.  one  of  the  es- 
4  ;.  That  under  t 

p11   T  ;  .m.T  tn  S(>CUrr   -.- 

'v  of  the  1 
i,.u...    ...  lii.    g.iai.'  ill  hi-  '♦l'"  "••" 

0.  lU»solved,  That  it 
elude  game  from  the  j 
with  a  due  regard  to  tli 

6.  Resolved,  That  it 
taking  of  game  by  per- 
shon"  i  ne  to  be  t! 

7  i.  That  in 


nx-ognisi'd  in  ts  tha 

\\Uv>  (if  {)riv;i;    ^     ^    .  :y. 

.  the  tenant  has  at 

^elf,  or  to  reject  the 

t  on  a  reservation  being 

umittee,  that  to  ex- 

••'  '  »••  • ■  '   -M 


)f  other 


:<ntto  abolish  cumulAti\ 


visions. 

8.   i:.  solvod.  Th a 
for  1 

1»  ;.  Tliat  voiir  Committee  are  not»  howt-vor.  i  ■  > 

nr.  <>n  of  the  law  as  n 

inoiv  :..  io  who  in  the  illeg—  ^.,.  .^..  ...  ^.....o 

commit  at  th  ne  t  breach  of  the  revenue  laws,  or  those  who 

in   the  day   t....v,  ^.ug  armed,  an<l   >"  ""mbers,  are  guil'v  ■'■ 
vu)Umu'«>. 

10.  Retolved,  Th«t  it  is  the  opiuioii  ui  uus  Committee,  that  uia 
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penalty  imposed  by  the  statute  52  Geo.  III.,  c.  43,  for  sporting 
Avitbout  a  certificate,  appears  excessive. 

11.  Ilesolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the 
space  of  three  days  allowed  by  section  44  of  I  &  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  3"2, 
for  giving  notice  of  appeal  against  any  summary  conviction  under 
this  act,  should  be  extended. 

12.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  it  is 
expedient  that  so  much  of  the  5  &  0  Will.  IV.,  c.  20,  which  allows 
a  moiety  of  the  penalty  levied  under  the  1  &  2  Will.  TV.,  c.  52,  to 
go  to  the  informer,  should  be  rejiealed. 

13.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  no 
person  convicted  of  night  poaching,  under  s.  1,  9  Geo,  IV.,  c.  09, 
whose  offence  is  unattended  by  circumstances  of  aggravation,  should 
be  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  transportation. 

14.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that 
no  person  convicted  of  night  poaching,  under  the  first  section 
9  Geo.  IV.,  c  08,  should  be  required  to  find  sureties  for  not  re- 
peating such  otTence. 

15.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that, 
apart  from  considerations  of  revenue,  every  owner  or  occupier  of 
land  having  the  right  to  kill  the  game  on  that  land,  should  have 
such  right  without  being  required  to  take  out  a  game  certificate. 

10.  Resolved,  That  your  Committee  further  recommend  the 
alx)litiou  of  certificates  as  regards  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of 
hares  by  means  of  packs  of  hounds,  or  by  greyhounds  ;  and  also  to 
recommend  the  deduction  of  the  duties  on  greyhounds  to  those  im- 
posed on  common  dogs. 

17.  Resolved,  That  your  Committee  regret  that  great  facilities 
still  exist  for  the  disposal  of  game. 

18.  Resolved,  That  it  has  been  suggested  to  your  Committee, 
that  by  imposing  additional  legislative  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of 
game,  such  facilities  might  be  diminished,  if  not  altogether  removed  ; 
but  the  practical  difficulty  of  enfoixing  any  such  regulations  appears 
to  your  Committee  to  be  almost  insurmountable,  and  the  regula- 
tions themselves  would  necessaril}'  be  of  so  stringent  and  vexatious 
a  character  that  your  Committee  cannot  recommend  their  adoption. 

10.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the 
powers  of  constables  should  be  better  defined  and  enlarged,  in  re- 
gard to  the  search  and  detention  of  persons  found  under  suspicious 
ciniumstances  with  game  in  their  possession  ;  and  that  power 
should  be  given  to  constables  to  search  public-house  and  beer-shops 
(licensed  to  sell  off  as  well  as  on  the  premises)  for  game,  it  having 
been  proved  before  the  Committee  that  they  are  extensive  recepta- 
cles for  stolen  game. 

20.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the 
present  time  fixed  for  the  period  at  which  feathered  game  becomes 
a  marketable  article,  and  saleable  by  the  dealer,  should  be  post- 
poned ;  and  they  recommend,  that  the  sale  of  each  species  of  game 
should  be  deferred  until  one  day  after  the  season  for  shooting  it  has 
commenced. 
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21.  Resolved,  That  your  Coramitt<»e  has  received  evidence  to 
show  that  the  presenation  of  large  quantities  of  game  has  been  the 
frequent  cause  of  damage  to  the  neighbouring  crops. 

Hi.  Ilesolved,  That  it  is  tlie  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  in 
cases  where  the  damage  done  to  the  growing  crops  of  the  occupier 
is  caused  bv  game  belonging  to  or  reserved  by  the  owner  of  the 
land,  such  damage  may  be  made  the  subject  of  pecuniary  compen- 
sation. 

23.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  that 

alth'      '  ances  to  the  contrary  have  bt  1  to  your  Com- 

mitt.  . I -e  has  been  adduced  before  t  !i  warrants  the 

I  :i  Uiat,  in  general,  a  tenant's  just  claim  for  compensation 

■d  with  by  his  landlord. 

;!4.  li«:solved.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  C 
great  difficulty  must  always  exist  in  determining   • 
damage  whidi  has  been  intlictcd  by  game  on 
that  the  estimate  of  such  damage,  however  skill     ,  , 

satisfactoiy  to  both  parties. 

U5.  R»>solved,  Tliat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that 
where,  from  the  vicinity  of  tlie  preserre*  of  adjoining  proprietors, 
such  damage  must  be  attributed  to  the  game  bred  ana  preserved 
therein,  the  reparation  for  such  damage  cannot  generally  be  made 
the  subject  of  previous  agreement. 

'i6.  licsolved.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that 
under  these  circumstanr.  -  of  hardship  may  be  expected  to 

recur ;  but  tlie  extreme  of  establishmg  the  liability  of  any 

particular  party  for  the  nuniage  done,  or  correctly  imrwiinc  the 
amount  of  such  damage,  have  induced  your  Committee  to  reject  the 
sug^(  sti(m  that  an  action  on  the  case  would  be  a  fitting  or  practical 
remedy  for  damage  done  to  growii^  cn^  l^  game. 

27.  Beaolved,  That  it  is  the  (pinion  of  this  Committee  ^ 

spedea  of  damage  is  to  be  tttnbated  mainly,  if  not  « i 
hares  and  rabbits,  and  that  no  uiprpciable  proportion  of  such  da- 
mage can  bo  ascribed  to  feathered  game. 

2H.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  ofnnion  of  this  Committee,  that  the 
law  in  Scotland  with  regard  to  game  differs  from  that  in  £n|^and 
in  many  essential  particulars,  and  but  little  evidence  renMctiuiig 
ihut  part  of  the  subject  has  been  adduced  before  jour  Committee. 
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